





THE rwo CLASS LEADERS 
After a bout of jaundice Shirley 
returns to school to find her best 
friend Tina as the class leader in her 
place, and unwilling to give up the 
mantle. 

THE MOUN I AIN QUAIL 
A rare bird, first described in !S46, 
of which there are about nine 
specimens in the world. 

BLUEBELLIANS VISIT 
CZECHOSI.OVAKIA 
A delegation of students goes to 
Czechoslovakia—a report. 

THE ST EEL CLAW 

TIMELY HELP 
Arvind has a problem. His cousin 
discovers his secret and helps 
him overcome it. 

GEOGRAPHY CROSSWORD 

A BAGFUL OF BOOKS 
Reviews of some of the latest books 
for children. 
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Wishes its 
Readers 
a very 
Happy 
New Year 
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1 feel iny languaf,'e is 
inadequate to express liow 
much I like Children’s 
World, a magazine which 
gives us an insight into the 
world of children. While 
reading the November 1991 
issue today (in spite of loads 
of homework), I happened 
to see the poem on the Clift 
of the Rights and did not 
leave it till reading it to the 
end, I am now contacting 
UNICEF for information on 
the Rights. My best compli¬ 
ments to Children’s World. 

Shyamnskri’e Rudra, 
New Delhi 



The November issue of 
Children’s World was 
wonderful. It was exciting 
and interesting. I wish that 
every issue brings the same 
interest and excitement to 
its readers. I wish 
Children's World, very 
happy New Year. 

Rupa Ahluwalia, 
New Delhi 



Oxygen, supports our 
C life. Unfortunately we 
cannot see oxygen, we do 
. not know if oxygen is 
available in the air we 
breathe. We can only be 
sure that oxygen is around 
■ if we see TREES around us. 

If life is precious, trees 
are more precious. 

Now we can grow trees, 

• in.stantly, easily and 
, inexpensively. 

(let a fresh branch of a 
i Banyan, Peepal, Pangara or 
^ Bhendi tree, of any size and 
insert it into the ground, 

• say about 1 1/2 feet to 2 feet 
deep. Keep watering it for 

; about three months, it will 
" grow roots. It will be a new 
\ tree. It will give you oxygen 
i for life. 

% Take only this precaution 
S that when you water it, for 
the first three months 
everyday—wet the whole 
^ branch. Bathe it fully. With 
/ this method, instant trees 
are grown and you have the 
power to save your life as 
fi also the lives of others. 

I 

T Mohan G. Advani, Bombay 



M<agazines of the kind 
and calibre of Children's 
World give growing lives a 
meaning—and a purpose. 

Erach Sauna, Panchgani 


Another year has rolled 
by. A year fruitfully spent. 

It is with satisfaction that 
all of us can look towards 
the new dawn, the new 
year, the approaching new 
century. ITiereVias been 
much interaction with the 
young hearts associated 
with Children's World and 
all the mutual caring and 
sharing has made every 
i.s.sue, and all that we 
bolievi! in, worth its weight 
ui gold. 

We cherish your words of 
ofTcction, praise and en- 
courageineriL. Those are 
w'hat makes bearing trying 
moments, easy. But if “all 
the world’s a stage, and 
, every man must play his 
part...” let not the 
Children’s World family be 
, mere onlookers. 

Starting with this issue 
we will publish every 
month, a red star letter, 

■ which can convey an idea, 

. an emotion, a useful mes¬ 
sage, something the others 

; can do to help themselves, 

' the neighbourhood, the 
Earth... 

■ So let the letters come 

■ pouring in. 

Happy New Year and 
God bless. 




LULLABY 

Story; Saibal Chkravorty 
Illustrations: Deepak Harichandan 


L ong, long days back 
in a small state called 
Sanpore lived a thief. 
He did not steal ornaments, 
cash or other valuables. 
Jagar’s interest lay in 
something very different. 

He used to steal people’s 
sleep. 

This is intriguing, isn’t 
it? But Jagar found the 
greatest pleasure in keep¬ 
ing people awake night. He 
would stir out of his abode, 
at the foot of a haunted hill 
and move in the lanes and 
by-lanes of the town. He 
had a special kind of net 
tied to a long rod with 
which he drew out the sleep 
from people’s eyes by using 
a secret trick. He also car¬ 
ried a big, black sack in 
which he deposited his 
night’s collection. Returning 
home before daybreak, he 
would put his night’s catch 
inside a big iron chest. He 
would carefully stack one 


sleep after another in the 
manner a woman wraps up 
her valuable sarees inside 
an almirah. 

There were reasons for 
Jagar’s cruelty towards 
sleep. He had lost his 
parents at a very tender 
age. There was nobody to 
bring him up. So he had to 
take up a job in a roadside 
i-in. He was only ten years 
old then. His job was to 
keep watch over the inn 
when the owner and the 
other workers slept. It was 
a painful experience for 
Jagar which continued for 
twenty odd years. He kept 
awake while others enjoyed 
sl^ep. Once in a while if he 
fell a sleep the owner beat 
him so hard that Jagar 
could hardly think of 
sleeping again for fear of 
his life. 

That made Jagar grow 
jealous of all those who 
enjoyed a peaceful sleep in 
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the night. He swore that 
when he grew up he would 
keep others awake and let 
them know what it meant 
to be deprived of sleep. 

Day by day Jagar’s 
collection increased. He was 
looking forward to the day 
when his chest would be 
full and he would leave for 
another country. 

Inside the chest lay 
among others, the King’s 
sleep, a beggar’s, that of a 
boy of six and an old woman 
of eighty. Jagar looked at 
them everyday. In order to 
carry on his job night after 
night, by keeping awake, he 


must be a mother’s voice 
getting her baby to sleep. 
The voice was sweet and 
the song tuneful. Anyone 
who would listen to it would 
feel sleepy. 

T must stop this song, 
otherwise people will feel 
sleepy.’ Jagar got up 
quickly. Hastily he collected 
his tools and rushed out of 
his room. He was so eager 
to get to the source of the 
song that he forgot to close 
the chest and the doors of 
his room. 

Some quick steps down 
the narrow lane brought 
Jagar close to the cottage 


he threw his net. But before 
it could reach its target, 
something unexpected 
happened. 

Jagar had left home in a 
hurry and had forgotten to 
replace the lid of the chest. 
So all the sleep held captive 
so long inside>it came out 
one by one. Like the light¬ 
hearted clouds of the 
autumn sky they floated 
around. Everyone who had 
been deprived of sleep was 
now getting it. Like a 
pleasant shower after many 
months of heat and dryness 
the sleep spread bliss 
wherever it found a mark. 


first stole his own sleep and 
kept it at the bottom of the 
chest. Now he had no 
problems in keeping awake 
to carry on with his nasty 
job. 

Night after night it went 
on like this. While the 
people were in search of 
sleep, Jagar’s collection 
increased. Naturally there 
was restlessness and 
disorder in the state. 
People’s health suffered and 
they lost their peace of 
mind because they had 
spent so many sleepless 
nights. The king sent spies 
and soldiers to catch hold of 
the man responsible for this 
mischief. But Jagar was 
much too smart for them. 

One night Jagar had just 
returned with a sackful of 
sleep. He happily opened 
the chest and was about to 
unload the bag. Suddenly 
he heard a sweet lullaby 
being sung by a woman. It 


from which the song was 
emanating. Jagar peeped 


through the small window 


and found a mother singing 


the lullaby with a baby on 


her lap in a dimly-lit room 


of humble description. 


“Before the baby gets the 


sleep I must get it,” hissed 


Jagar. With his deft hands 
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Jagar came to know of 
this only when he found the 
mother and the baby falling 
asleep. He hastily withdrew 
from the window and 
glanced at the next house. 
There too the occupants 
were sleeping soundly. 
Struck with fear, Jagar 
came out in the street and 
found clouds of sleep float¬ 
ing across the street in all 
directions. People were 
embracing sleep as happily 
as a mother hugs her child, 
when she meets him or.her 
after years of separation. 

So placid and calm 
became the atmosphere 
that Jagar thought he was 
in a different land. He 
rushed back to his house 
and found that only one 
sleep—his own, was lying at 
the bottom of the chest. As 
it started floating upward 
Jagar felt panicky. 

“No,” he cried, “no, I 
won’t let it overcome me." 
His sleep was floating 
towards him slowly and 
Jagar ran to the stairs. His 
sleep followed him steadily. 
Finally, the tired thief came 
to the terrace. Jagar was 
exhausted but firm not to 
be taken over by his sleep. 
Then in a desperate bid he 
leapt from the terrace into 
the endless sea of darkness. 
Nobody saw him after that 
night. Weeks later a plant 
was seen sprouting at the 
spot where Jagar’s body 
had fallen. When the rain 
came, it grew in to a 
healthy tree full of dark 
leaves. Whenever a strong 


wind blew the tree shook its 
head powerfully, exactly in 
the manner Jagar declined 
to embrace sleep when it 
came towards him. 

So sleep provided the 
soothing relief to Sanpore at 
last. Like comic relief in a 
serious drama however 
there was a difference. All 
kinds of sleep had huddled 
together inside the chest 
month after month. When 
freed they flew like happy 
birds after a long spell of 
detention. The sleeps 
floated rather aimlessly and 
so many of them did not 
reach the right destination. 
Like a letter wrongly 
delivered to an incorrect 
address, the king’s sleep 
went to the head of his 
security guards and the 
woodcutter’s to a cobbler. In 
the same manner the 
potter’s went to the Prime 
Minister and that of the 
princess to a blind singer. 


The king, for instance slept 
very peacefully because he 
got the sleep of a five-year- 
old girl. It was an amusing 
experiece for him to have 
the dreams a child loved 
and enjoyed. 

As time passed the tree 
with the dark leaves grew 
stronger. Nobody knew 
whether it slept or not. 
Throughout the night it 
fought with the wind 
shaking its head and 
making a strange sound. 
There was a small cloud 
over it, giving it shade 
when the sun was up and 
hot and pouring rain 
whenever the tree felt 
thirsty. This cloud was 
Jagar’s sleep. People hoped 
that someday it would sing 
a beautiful lullaby. This 
would make the restless 
tree forget its past and 
welcome sleep which it 
wanted so much after 
keeping awake night after 
night after night. 
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Dear Friends and runners 
away from unfairnesses. 
You must have read the 
note I sent to the Editor. 
I’ve got sick and tired of 
hiding away in my room, 
not daring to look out 
because of that strange, 
horrible man. The funny 
thing is that my brother 
and Raghu are doing it all 
the time, spying on him, 
peeping into the next door 
garden, whistling idiotic 
tunes when somebody 
comes out of that door, and 
they never, ever get caught. 
It’s only me. I just have to 
look at the sky over that 
part of the world, and out 
comes the elephant man 
and glares at me and in his 
slow, slow voice says, 
“Remember! Always 
remember!” 


Then there’s my aunt. She’s 
taken to coming home 
everyday, sometimes twice, 
to ^breathe the same air as 
that great man’, she says. 
Every now and then, she 
peeps into the garden next 
door, and breathes deeply, 
or leans against the wall, 
and hums a tune, quite 
loudly. But the strange man 
never comes out when my 
aunt is around, I don’t 
know why. 

Anyway, it was my aunt 
who got me into a frightful 
mess, worse than the 
messes that Raghu gets me 
into, much, much worse. 

She insisted that I go next 
door with her and meet the 
great musician. Heavens! 

“But I. . . I can’t. Aunty,” 

I pleaded. “Please I can’t.” 

“Why not?” she asked 
fiercely. “Will he eat you up 
or something?” 

“Yes, that’s itI an¬ 
swered, thankful that she 
had got the point so quickly. 
“That’s what he will do. Eat 
me up.” 

“Nonsense,” she said and 
sniffed in a very disagree¬ 
able way. “You boys don’t 
seem to know when to joke 
and when not to. Eat you 
up indeed! Utter nonsense! 
You are coming with me 
and that’s that.” 

Was that that? Of course 
not. It rarely is and never 
can be with an aunt and a 
strange neighbour, in a 
drawing-room which had 
nothing in it but a bare 
floor and four bare walls. 

My aunt kept her hands 


folded and her mouth 
smiling while the elephant 
man kept us standing in the 
middle of the room. I don’t 
even know what he said or 
how we got out, all I re¬ 
member is, that at the gate, 
he suddenly dropped his 
voice and whispered, 
“Rememberf Just 
remember!” 

“Oh, what a man!” 
exclaimed my aunt when 
we got back home. “Don't 
you agree?” Then she 
turned to my mother and 
said, “You should see how 
he lives. Like a monk or a 
rishi. Not a stick of rotten 
furniture. No stupid chairs 
and sofas gathering dust, 
no carpets that the maid 
won’t clean, no...” 

“What was he like?” my 
mother asked. 

“He? He was. . .how do I 
describe him? How do I 
describe him. Perky? You 
do it. You are so good with 
words. I’ve always thought 
so. You tell your mother. 
Come on.” 

I looked from my aunt to 
my mother and back at my 
mother. “Come on,” my 
aunt said, her voice a little 
more impatient. “Tell her 
what he looks like. And oh 
yes, didn’t he say something 
at the gate? I thought I 
heard him whispering to 
you.” 

I was aghast. What was I 
to say now? And then, just 
as I was hoping there would 
be an earthquake and a 
blizzard and a volcanic 
eruption, there was. I mean 
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there were. Not exactly an 
earthquake, a blizzard and 
a volcanic eruption but very 
like it, like them, 1 mean. 
Anyway, there was a 
sudden, deafening explosion 
that sounded as if a train 
accident had met a plane 
crash that was arguing 
with a shipwreck. 

My first thought was 
that the world had come to 
an end. I was more glad 
than sorry actually, because 
it meant that I didn’t have 
to answer my aunt’s ques¬ 
tions. But the next moment 
I felt a little sad; I had got a 
whole box of Diwali crack¬ 
ers and now, since the 
world had ended, I wouldn’t 
be able to burst them. And 
then I heard Raghu’s voice 
and my brother’s and a 
whole lot of another per¬ 
son’s, a grown up’s, and my 
name being brandished 
about like a Wimbledon 
tennis racket on centre 
court, and I realised that 
the world was still alive and 
kicking me as usual. 

Shall I tell you what 
happened? Or shall 1 leave 
it for another time? No, I 
shall not torture you too 
much. Except that I ache in 


every bone and my mind 
is. . . Anyway, what hap¬ 
pened was that Raghu and 
my brother had found my 
box of crackers. I had left it 
hidden in a corner of the 
garden, unfortunately near 
THAT house. Actually I 
don’t see why I should say 
‘unfortunately’. I had left it 
there on purpose, so that 


Raghu and my brother 
couldn’t find it. But they 
found it and they found it 
when THAT man was 
around and he thought that 
I was wanting to set fire to 
his house and so on and so 
forth.... 

Yours achingly 






(painting the Hazards ( 
of Nuclear War ‘ 



While children of all 
shapes and sizes thronged 
the pandals put up for 
them, on different occasions 
in Delhi, Calcutta and 
Trivandrum - so that they 
could paint the hours away 
and give creative expression 
to their talents—in a 
remote, rural place like 
Mundakayam (Kerala), 565 
students and 24 teachers 
were hard at painting too! 

The entire St. Antony’s 
School at Mundakayam had > 
set itself a unique task. 

Conveying messages of 
World Peace the 565 stu¬ 
dents and their teachers sat 
down to depict the hazards 
of nuclear war. What made 
their painting unique is 
that the 589 of them 
painted these pictures on a 
single sheet of maplitho 
paper, the total length of 
which is 252 metres. 

How immense the threat 
of nuclear wars is, can be 
gauged by the patience and 
dedication shown by the 
students and staff of St. 

Antony’s, in painting their 
messages of peace. 

Surely the powers that 
be cannot ignore such a 
‘lengthy’ protest against 
nuclear warfare? 

While lauding the efforts 


Doesn’t anyone want'? 
Doesn’t anyone care? 

. To stop all these wars 
Can’t anyone dare? 

The blood that flows, 

The tears that drop. 

To all this sorrow 
Can’t anyone put a stop? 

These wars, these fights 
Make so many people cry. 
The victorious say 
. they earned it. 

But they don’t think 
. of the innocents who die. 

It doesn’t give anything, 
Except for unhappiness 
day by day 

But then why do people fight 
Like animals running 
after their prey? 

Stop these wars now. 

Let peace and beauty stay. 
Be friends not enemies. 

Or this world will 
surely perish one day. 





\vV ^ 






of the students and teachers 
of St, Antony’s School of 
remote Mundakayam, the 
least we could wish for, is 
that if we have to build up a 
stockpile—then let us arm 
ourselves with such 
pictures of peace. 
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Sambhu Sasidharan (12), 
Kendriya Vidyalaya Kalliaserry 
Kerala 


What does not ask any 
question but demands 
an answer? 

What goes up and down 
but doesn’t move? 

What always comes 
through a keyhole? 

Now you see it, now you 
don’t — what is it? 
What is the difference 
between electricity and 
lightning? 

A blue carpet which 
cannot be folded? 

What is the piece of 
wood called king? 

What belongs to you, 
but is used more by 
others? 

What song does a car 
radio play? 

Wliat did one wall say 
to the other? 

What did big chimney 
say to the small chim¬ 
ney? 

What time is the same 


when spelled backward 
or forward? 

Why did the nutty kid 
throw butter out of the 
window? 

What can you break 
without touching it? 

How can you tell twin ; 
witches apart? < 

What does an envelope 
say when you lick it? 

If two eyes can see upto ^ 
2 miles, how much will , 
one eye see? /. 

A man was driving a . 
black truck. His lights 
were not on. The moon 
was not out. A lady in a 
black sari was crossing 
the street. How did the 
man see her? 

My name starts with 
‘ch’ and ends with ‘ch’. 
You are there. 

What is the difference 
between a hill and a 
pill? ^7;. 
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Answers 

A ringing telephone 
A staircase 
A key 

' A black cat walking 
over a zebra crossing 
' You don’t have to pay 
for lightning. 

The sky 


♦; 
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A ruler 
Your name 

' A cartoon (car tune) 

I will meet you at the 
corner. 

!: You are too small to 
smoke. 

' Noon 

! >> He wanted to see butter 
fly 

■■ TArar/'-i. yt. : jrrz/zL^ZY . 
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A promise 
It is not easy to tell 
“which witch is which". 
Nothing! It just shuts up. 

2 miles 

It was a sunny day. 
Church w 

One goes up and the M 

other goes down. ^ 
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An epic is a narrative poem. So is a ballad. But the epic is longer. 

The story centres round a national or legendary hero. And it is told in a 
lofty style. The Ramayana is about the adventures of Rama, and the 
Odyssey tells of the wanderings of Odysseus. 

The hero, though human, is yet more than human in his strength, courage 
and endurance. Even the gods admire him. Many of the heroes have a god 
for father or a goddess for mother. 

What is more, the gods take part in the epic events. Some support the hero 
or help him in some other way. Some oppose him or upset his plans. 

When the epics were first composed, they were meant more to be heard 
than read. The bards or minstrels sang or recited them in the courts of kings 
or before other audiences. 

Later, epics like Milton’s Paradise Lost, which tells of the fall of man. 






Gilgamesh 
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ike other epic heroes, 
Gilgamesh is brave 
and strong. He fights 
giants and subdues them. 
Yet he is different from oth¬ 
ers. 

He sets out on a journey, 
a long and perilous journey, 
to seek an answer to the 
question which makes him 
restless: why he cannot live 
for ever as the gods do. 

Gilgamesh is the first 
hero of an epic—or any 
miyor piece of literature— 
we know of. His story is 

U' . »(■ 
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about 4,000 years old. ITie 
original is written on clay 
tablets. 

But until the last cen¬ 
tury, it had been lost to the 
world. The tablets were 
found in the royal library 
when the buried city of 
Nineveh was dug in what is 
now Iraq. 

Paper was unknown in 
those far-off days. The 
people inscribed whatever 
they wanted to preserve on 
clay tablets and baked 
them. Their language had 
been forgotten. But some 
scholars managed to read 
the poem. It was translated 
into several modern lan¬ 
guages. 

Thus was retrieved one 
of the oldest stories. This 
also meant something more. 
Until then the story of the 
Flood, told in the Bible, was 
believed to be a Jewish 
legend. But the epic of 
Gilgamesh had in it an 
earlier version of the tale. 

Gilgamesh was the king 
of Uruk. It was a city-state 
on the Euphrates, not far 
from where the river falls 
into the Persian Gulf The 
city was known for its 











strong outer walls. 

The gods had been kind 
to Gilgamesh. ‘Two-thirds 
they made him god and one- 
third man.” His mother was 
a goddess, and father a 
priest, who later became 
the king of Uruk. 

Brave, handsome, just, 
generous—^young 
Gilgamesh was all these 
and more. He was to his 
people as a shepherd is to 
his flock. But soon he 
became arrogant. He did 
what he liked. In doing so 
he broke the old customs of 
his kingdom. 
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His people complained to 
the gods. High above, the 
gods got together and 
thought over the matter. 
They decided to send to the 
earth Enkidu, equal to 
Gilgamesh in strength. 

One day a hunter saw in 
the wilderness a strange 
creature. Though like a 
man, he had a rough skin 
and thick hair all over his 
body. He ate grass and 
drank at the water-hole 
along with the wild beasts. 

In fear he reported this 
to the king. Gilgamesh sent 
a pretty priestess with the 
hunter to charm the 
strange creature, who was 
none other than Enkidu. 

The shaggy man was 
charmed indeed. The 
priestess took him to the 
city. She made him wear 
clothes and eat and drink 
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like men. Enkidu learnt all 
this quite quickly. 

Then he had his first 
encounter with Gilgamesh. 
They fought like bulls. But 
they were equally matched. 
Contrary to what the gods 
had expected, the two 
became fast friends. 

After some time city life 
made Enkidu feel weak. He 
looked sad. So Gilgamesh 
told his friend that they 
would go to the Cedar 
Forest and challenge its 
guardian, Humbaba. 

Humbaba? The very 
name scared Enkidu. For 
he knew that when this 
giant roared, “it is like the 
torrent of a storm, his 
breath is like fire, and his 
jaws are death itseir. 

He tried to dissuade 



Gilgamesh from going on 
this enterprise. But Gil¬ 
gamesh was determined to 
remove this evil from the 
land. And they started. 

The sun god, Shamash, 
helped Gilgamesh. He sent 
eight winds to blow on 
Humbaba. The giant could 
not move forward or back. 
The two friends struck him. 
Humbaba fell down dead. 

This was no small feat. 
Among those who admired 
Gilgamesh was Ishtar, the 
goddess of love. She offered 
to marry the hero and 
promised him such gifts as 






a swift chariot of gold and 
sway over other princes. 

But Gilgamesh remem¬ 
bered the stories told about 
the goddess. She had not 
been faithful to her lovers 
before and had treated 
them cruelly. His answer 
was no. 

Ishtar was angry, the 
more so because Enkidu 
insulted her. She sent the 
ferocious Bull of Heaven to 
teach them a lesson. 

As it came snorting, the 
bull caused terror in the 
city. It killed many people. 
But Enkidu jumped on to 
its back and held it by the 
horns. Gilgamesh thrust his 
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sword into its neck. The 
bull collapsed. 

Gilgamesh offered the 
bull’s heart to the sun god 
and took its horns to his 
palace as a trophy. 

But a shock awaited 
Gilgamesh. Enkidu fell sick 
and died. Gilgamesh was in 
mourning for many days. 

Then he wandered over 
the wilderness. He wanted 
to meet Utnapishtim. The 
man was once a king. He 
had survived the great flood 
that had killed all other 
men. The gods set him to 
live an everlasting life in 
paradise. Gilgamesh was 
keen to know from him the 
secret of immortality. 

Gilgamesh told him 
about Enkidu’s death and 
his grief. "I want to speak to 
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Utnapishtim about the 
living and the dead.” 

The guard was sympa¬ 
thetic. He opened the gate 
of the tunnel that ran 
through the mountain. 
Gilgamesh entered it. It 
was all black. Though he 
saw nothing, Gilgamesh 
kept walking on. 

At last, as at the end of a 
long night, Gilgamesh saw 
a glimmer of light. Soon he 
was out—in the garden of 
the gods. The plants that 
grew there had leaves of 
lapis lazuli and bore gems. 
Where thorns should have 
been, gleamed pearls. 

Walking through the 
garden, Gilgamesh came to 
a sea. On the shore sat a 
young women. She was 
Siduri, who made wine for 
the gods. She spoke to 
Gilgamesh, and told him 
that he would never find 
the life he was looking for. 


“Enjoy what the gods 
have allotted you,” she said. 

Gilgamesh did not accept 
this. He asked Siduri how 
he could reach the place 
where Utnapishtim lived. 

She told Gilgamesh to 
look for Urshanabi around 
there. He was Utnap- 
ishtim’s boatman. He could 
take him to his master 
across the waters. 

“There is no perma¬ 
nence,” Utnapishtim ad¬ 
vised Gilgamesh. “It has 
been so from the days of 
old.” 

He told Gilgamesh the 
story of the flood. As he had 
done nothing wrong, the 
gods blessed him. Since 
then he and his wife had 
been living there a life 
which would have no end. 

“Do not despair,” he said. 
“The gods have not given 
you everlasting life. But 
they have given you many 
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other gifts to enjoy.” 

As Gilgamesh was 
returning, Utnapishtim told 
him the secret of remaining 
young forever. It was a 
plant that grew at the 
bottom of the sea. 

Gilgamesh dived deep 
and got it. On his way 
home, he pame upon a pool 
of fresh water. He placed 
the plant on its bank and 
began to take a bath. Just 
then a snake, hiding in the 
pool, smelt its sweet smell. 

It came out, seized the 
plant and went back to its 
hiding place. 

All Gilgamesh could do in 
that instant was see that 
the snake shed its old skin 
and looked younger. 

Had his quest been in 
vain? No. As DonnaRosen- 
berg says: “Gilgamesh left 
his city to learn to avoid 
death, and he returned 
having learned how to live.” 






Bhavya Sharma (13) 


Childhood is wonderful people say, 

Joy and Happiness fills the day. 

Of all worries you are unaware. 

Brought up in complete love and care. 

Away from tensions just sit and play. 

If bored, simply indulge in a fray. 

Eat, study and play is all you have to do. 

But then you receive scoldings too. 

Enjoy icecreams and delicious chocolates. 
Share them with you» friends and playmates. 

Listen to the stories of Red Riding Hood, 
’Cause you can en joy life only in your Childhood. 


Rupinder Gill (11) 

A river from the mountains high. 

Runs where small pebbles lie. 

Have you seen a snake hiss, 

A river too moves to give the valleys a kiss. 

From a mountain, it passes to a plain, 
Where it helps a farmer to yield grain. 

It runs through the green forest. 
Swinging and gurgling over its breast. 

It meanders its ways to meet the sea. 

Like a hive receives the bee. 

Yet it moves with grace, 

As ahead it lies a sea to embrace. 
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NE day in the mys¬ 
terious land of 
Xenobia where all 
the fruits and vegetables 
had come to life, a serious 
discussion was taking place. 
Judge Cabbage, the wise 
one, looked every bit like a 
human brain, both in shape 
and structure, “It’s about 
time,” he said, scratching 
his head thouglitfully, “we 
selected our Ruler for the 
Kingdom of Xenobia. The 
candidate could be either a 
fruit or vegetable, but the 
important thing is that he/ 
she should be popular, iion- 
argumentative, strong and 
kind. Preferably an all- 
rounder, capable of facing 
any eventuality." 

At this, there were 


several loud exclamations. 
Each fruit and vegetable 
wanted to win the coveted 
post of Ruler. 

“Order, Order!” ex¬ 
claimed Judge Cabbage 
above the din. “There seems 
to be a lot of competition for 
the post. I am sure that 
each one of you thinks you 
alone are unique and 
capable of becoming Ruler. 
True, I have heard these 
strange human beings — 
the Homo Sapiens — saying 
“Each fruit and each 
vegetable has a delicious 
and unique taste of its 
own.” But I must look into 
all aspects of your personal¬ 
ity for the Ruler’s post is a 
very responsible one. 

Cauliflower interrupted, 


“But we will have so many 
candidates all competing for 
the position. How do we go 
about choosing the prospec¬ 
tive Ruler ?” 

At this, everyone began 
to wonder how a Ruler who 
could provide contentment 
for all the citizens be 
chosen?” 

“1 have some idea about 
elections,” exclaimed 
Orange. “See, first we will 
carry out an elimination 
process by which we weed 
out the unlikely candidates, 
till we have only four left. 
These four must race each 
other and whoever comes, 
first, becomes the Ruler.” 

“Brilliant,” Judge Cab¬ 
bage nodded his wise head 
slowly and sagaciously. “For 








this whole process, Water¬ 
melon, Papaya, Capsicum, 
Cucumber and I will be the 
judges." After a pause to 
ascertain that he had 
everyone’s attention, he 
asked the crucial question, 
“Now who are the ones who 
would like to stand for 
election?" 

“I would very much like 
to stand," said Onion 



timidly. “But I know I don’t 
have any of the qualifica¬ 
tions you mentioned 
earlier.” 

“You certainly don’t,” 
retorted Potato vehemently. 
“Whenever the Homo 
Sapien women cut you, you 
make them cry. Is that the 
right kind of behaviour? It 
would never do for a Ruler 
to make his subjects sad 
instead of happy.” 

At this. Onion became 
very angry, “Well, you are 
certainly no better. Why do 
you think Homo Sapiens 



coined the expression, Til 
drop you like a hot potato!’ 
Besides, you are too high 
caloried and you make 
those fat Homo Sapiens 
even fatter!” 

Their heated argument, 
was stopped by Judge 
Cabbage who said, “Both of 
you are eliminated from the 
contest. As 1 said earlier, 
the Ruler must necessarily 
be non-argumentative. 

Now, who else would like to 
stand?" 

Banana had been quiet 
and contemplative all this 
time. He spoke up now, “I 
have a nice yellow colour 
like the sun and I am said 
to be a very delicious source 
of food for monkeys, isn’t 
that a great qualification 
for a Ruler?” 

“It is ?’’ queried Judge 
Cabbage doubtfully. “Well 
Banana, if you feel you are 
an all-rounder you are 
welcome to compete.” 

“I’m not an all-rounder,” 
chipped in Strawberry, “But 
people love to eat me, eat 
me every year with cream.” 

“We are well aware of 
your potential,” said Judge 
Cabbage, “but the Judges 
must come to a collective 
decision.’’ Q? 



Judge Cabbage turned to 
the other judges and asked, 
“Now, after the elimination, 
who do we have left?” 

Promptly, the other 
judges replied, chanting in 
unison, “The final candi¬ 
dates are Apple, Mango, 
Tomato and Carrot.” 

Judge Cabbage said 
authoritatively, “Now that 
we have the four final 
candidates, we will arrange 
the race which will be 
across the entire length of 
the Kingdom of ten miles. 
The winner will be the ruler 
of Xenobia!” he exclaimed 
jubilantly. 

On the day of the race 
there was much excitement, 
eagerness and enthusiasm. 
Everyone was curious as to 
who the eventual winner 
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would be. All along the 
route the fruits and vege¬ 
tables gathered and when 
the race promptly started, 
they all began shouting and 
cheering the competing 
candidates. In the begin¬ 
ning there was a lot of 
excitement. All four candi¬ 
dates were neck and neck. 

But at the half way 
mark, there came an 
“obstacle”. It was really no 
“obstacle” but a trick or 
ruse planted by Judge 
Cabbage to ascertain the 
true worth of the contest¬ 
ants. 


At this, both Apple and 
Tomato came forward. 

Apple said, “Don’t you know 
the saying, ‘An apple a day 
keeps the doctor away* This 
is an expression which the 
Homo Sapiens coined 
indicating that only I can 
cure Judge Cabbage as I am 
the most superior and good 
for health.” 

“No, I am superior,” said 
Tomato her face fully 
flushed as she began to 
argue, “Don’t you know 
Homo Sapiens suffering 
from sore throat or cold, cut 
pieces of me and add it to 


worth. This will never do 
for a Ruler,” 

Carrot and Mango were 
still in the race. After nine 
miles, however, Carrot 
being very thin, fainted. 
Mango completed the race 
successfully and was 
declared tVfe undisputed 
Ruler of Xenobia. 

Judge Cabbage aptly said 
at the Coronation Cere¬ 
mony, “Here we have a 
Ruler who is an all-rounder. 
He provides almost every 
taste to the Homo Sapien 
tongue, be it sweet or sour 
or even bitter. Moreover, 



According to plan, 

Brinjal approached the 
closely competing rivals and 
said, “Cabbage has sud¬ 
denly fallen really sick. He 
needs a red coloured fruit or 
vegetable to cure him. This 
fruit or vegetable must be 
the most superior, tasty and 
good for health. It should 
necessarily be red in colour. 
The candidate likely to fit 
this description, please 
come forward.” 


pepper water or rasam. 
After drinking this tomato 
rasam, the Homo Sapien 
automatically becomes 
better,” 

At this point of time. 
Judge Cabbage came 
forward saying, “I eliminate 
both of you for being argu¬ 
mentative. Moreover, we 
need modesty in a Ruler. 
Both of you are so proud, 
haughty and superciliously 
conscious of your own 


Mango is very pleasing to 
look at, having a most 
unique and beautiful shape. 
She is good and kind and 
doesn’t unnecessarily start 
arguments or controversies. 
I now crown Mango — the 
Ruler of Xenobia!” 

All the fruits and vege¬ 
tables broke into continuous 
applause for what had been 
a very fair trial in their 
search for a well-qualified 
Ruler who could rule them 
wisely and well. 
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"Why do streams floiv? 

'Why does the sun shine? 

Questions like this. 

We all ask from time to time. 

There are so many gifts of nature 

'iTet uje don't ever know the secret of one. 

Why doesn't the water stop flowing? 

From where does the moon come? 

When we take the topic of nature. 

There are so many things to think about 
It's so mysterious, yet so beautiful 
And amazing no doubt. 

These mountains, these hills. 

These trees, big and small 
From this sky to the earth. 

Under nature they come all 

The rain is in the hands of nature 
And so is the snow. 

It can't be created nor destroyed 
As we all know. 

Never try to harm nature 

For tear drops you'll have to shed 

And thus you'll never be able to enjoy its 

beauty 

For you'll be regretting your mistake instead. 

Gux*pi*eet Sing'll Virdee (16) 

Fari daba d 
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J ammal stealthily 

scaled the fence and 
made a fiendish 
dash for the clump of trees 
that was his zone of safety. 
He paused and looked back 
anxiously to see if anyone 
was following him. No, he 
was safe and the reassuring 
rustle of the question paper 
in his pocket told him that 
this was not a dream. A 
strange sense of exhilira- 
tion engulfed the Ninth 
standard boy. It had been 
easy, slipping into the 
Headmaster’s room on the 
pretext of taking a book, 
supposed to be lying on the 
table. Jammal smiled at his 
Headmaster’s meticulous¬ 
ness which helped him 
quickly run through the 
question papers on the 
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shelf. He found it easily. 
Boldly he had marched out 
of the office. None of the 
staff paid him any heed and 
no one saw him leave 
without the book. 

Jammal smiled brightly 
as he walked in despair into 
the sun-bathed wood. He 
could now prepare authori¬ 
tatively for the English 
exam and win the prestig¬ 
ious prize awarded by the 
Headmaster. Only then 
would his ever-angry father 
and studious classmates 
come to know that Jammal 
was not altogether a dunce 
and that he too had a streak 
of genius in him. He wanted 
to be a ‘somebody*. So what 
if he pinched the paper 
from the Headmaster’s 
room? His friends used to 


secretly smuggle bits of 
written answers into the 
exam hall. ‘At least I am 
more honest as I will 
prepare for the exam than 
those cheats’, he consoled 
himself 

Occupied with these 
happy thoughts, Jammal 
literally jumped when his 
father, who was weeding 
the garden, sharply called 
out to him, “Jammal, come 
here. Where were you for so 
long?” 

Jammal stuttered. “1*1 
went to my f-friend’s house 
to discuss some points.” 

“Sit at home and study. 
Co inside and if you fail this 
time, you’ll forget yourself 
You did not get a rank last 
month. I will not hear of it 
this month.” 

Shaken and scared of the 
huge, inimical man tower¬ 
ing over him and his 
intimidations, Jammal ran 
at top speed right into his 
room. Jammal was scared 
of his father. His father 
always incorporated the 
threats he made, into 
action. In the previous test, 
when Jammal had failed in 
English, his father, Habib- 
ullah had severed the 
weekly-once film. Jammal 
hated this rule of the 
figurative rod. His father 
was a martinet, concluded 
Jammal as he recovered his 
breath. 

He dismissed all 
thoughts and got down to 
work. A smile appeared on 
his face as he read the 
question paper. At the end 


of it he was laughing. Why, 
the Headmaster wouldn’t 
give the prestigious prize so 
easily, would he? 'The 
questions asked were deep, 
probing and highly analyti¬ 
cal. The Headmaster had 
made no mention of them in 
class. For instance the forty 
mark question was ‘Discuss 
Tennyson as a poet with 
reference to Ulysses'. This 
was a difficult one. One 
needed to do extra reading 
and research. 

A surge of energy shot 
through Jammal. If not for 
the question paper now, he 
would be the ignominous 
recipient of an egg ball. He 
congratulated himself on 
his cleverness of having 
purloined the question 
paper. This was a once-in-a- 
lifetime chance to prove 
himself, to show his cynical, 
pessimistic father and those 
highbrow boys in his class 
that he too was a force to be 
reckoned with. 






He whistled and frowned. 
From where could he get 
the answers? A thought 
struck him. With a grim 
smile, he shot furtive 
glances around him. Cau¬ 
tiously he went to his 
father's study and looked 
for a book on the shelf 
‘Nineteenth Century Poets’, 
yes that was the book! 
Noiselessly he returned to 
his room. 

Jammal started writing 
the answers frantically. At 
seven, his father would 
check to see whether 
Jammal was at his desk, 
studying. So seven o’clock 
was the time by which he’d 
have to return the book to 
its rightful place. 

A little before seven he 
had answered the question 
paper. He began reading 
the answers aloud and tried 
memorising them. To his 
utter horror and chargin, 
he found that he could 
remember only a few 
phrases. He could not 
understand the answers. 
Ailer a long, arduous, futile 
tussle he gave up the 
exercise. He had no other 
alternative but to take the 
answer-sheets into the 
exam hall 

On the exam day, Jam- 
mal was loquacious. He 
bragged and boasted, “What 
are you fellows book- 
worming for? None of those 
questions are going to be 
asked. Exhume your noses 
from those worthless notes.” 

Hemant, his friend and a 
few other boys looked up at 
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him. “Shut up, will you?” 
said Hemant angrily. “Don't 
you see you are boring us?” 

Dilip, the learned one of 
the class, said caustically, 
“Jammal thou art a sooth¬ 
sayer. Beware the Ides of 
March? What ho!” 

There was a cackle of 
laughter. Jammal flushed 
and looked loftily at Dilip, 
“You’ll eat your words 
chap.” 

'There was open animos¬ 
ity between Dilip and 
Jammal. Jammal was the 
Table Tennis Champion of 
the school. Dilip tried hard 
at whatever he undertook. 

In that year’s champion¬ 
ship, he lost in a thrilling 
five game tie. Dilip resented 
those who overshadowed 
him. 

The bell rang for the 
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exam. There were all-round 
hushed whispers of‘best of 
luck’. As the question 
papers were being issued, 
Jammal felt the bile rise to 
his mouth. Would he be 
able to copy? He was seated 
at the back and Vinod, the 
tallest boy of the class was 
strategically seated before 
him. That was an added ad¬ 
vantage. But if that geogra¬ 
phy master decided to 
position himself at the 
back...? To his immense 
delight Jammal found that 
he could easily copy. The 
three invigplating masters 
were in earnest conversa¬ 
tion in front. Quickly he 
pulled the answer sheets 
out of the sleeve of his 
sweater and began writing 
the answers. Twice he had 
to hide the sheets below the 



desk on his knees as extra 
paper was asked for by 
some boys at the back. 

Red in the face and with 
a sheen of sweat on his 
forehead, Jammal saw Dilip 
looking very bitter. Exhili- 
rated Jammal announced 
that the questions were a 
cakewalk. Dilip did not look 
up. The other boys stared at 
the dunce turned dean. 

“I have quoted from 
Ulysses and Lotus Eaters. 
'How dull it is to wait and 
rust unwashed...’ he 
paused. Something was 
wrong in the quotation he 
had quoted. ‘Hang it,’ 
thought Jammal and 
instead he beamed at the 
cloudy faces. Many heads 
turned to look at Jammal. 
His ego inflated. With a 
studious and important air, 
he skipped home wallowing 
in his brilliance and the 
thought of no more exams. 

The weekend was a 
happy one for Jammal. He 
played football enthusiasti¬ 
cally in the evenings and 
mornings. In the night he 
would settle down with his 
favourite Hardy Boys 
mysteries or Biggies adven¬ 
tures. Exams were abomi¬ 
nable. The nagging bother 
of being holed up in his 
room after five in the 
evenings did not lurk men¬ 
acingly in his mind. He was 
free, unfettered and the 
spirit of sans souci see'ped 
into his veins. As he 
dribbled down the field, he 
wished there were no 
exams whatsoever. Exams 


spelt imprisonment, a state at each face through his 
of limbo. The nugatory glinting round specs. His 

exercise of staring and grey hair was like a halo, 

blinking for hours on end at Finally his eyes came to 
esoteric printed matter was 
simply an anathema and 
people reverently called it 
‘study*. He had been re¬ 
sourceful and would posi¬ 
tively get through in the 
English exam. He would not 
get a flogging as he had the 
last time. Jammal played on 
happily, unconsciously. 

After a week, the monitor^ 
of the class came running 
in. The Headmaster is 
getting the papers and has 
a cane in his hand. We have 
had it,” and so saying he 
rushed to his seat. 

A hush fell on the class. 

Each student was appre¬ 
hensive of the cane. All 
smiles were wiped off, only 
anxiety remained. Jammal 
stiffened and his mind 
underwent a gamut of 
thoughts. He imagined 
himself being patted on the 
back by the great Headmas¬ 
ter and then caning for the 
other boys. But then if—if 
the Headmaster guessed 
right about Jammal and 
had known about the 
missing question paper... 

Jammal shivered and 
started palpitating. The 
Headmaster entered the 
class. Fearful eyes turned 
on him and every move¬ 
ment was recorded. Silent 
prayers were sent up. The 
Headmaster, attired in a 
black cloak and exception¬ 
ally shining patent shoes 
faced the class. He peered 





rest on Jammal. Jammal’s 
head pounded and his 
vision blurred. After all he 
was to get a public flogging 
and then he'd be expelled 
from school. He flushed and 
his fingers hit into his 
sweating palms. 'Won't the 
Headmaster look away,' 
wished an embarrassed 
Jammal. As if reading his 
thoughts, the Headmaster 
slowly looked away and said 
in a quiet voice, “I have 
corrected your papers. Tell 
me how many of you found 
the exam difficult?" Almost 
all hands shot up, except 
Jammal's. He was in a 
quandary. His mind reacted 
and very slowly he too put 
up his hand. 

“Why did you find it 
difficult?” the Headmaster 
asked Dilip. 

"The questions called for 
a lot of analytical details 
Sir.” 

"So you mean you 
couldn't analyse the an¬ 
swers to the questions? 

Very well. You have man¬ 
aged to pass. But there 
have been others who have 
done far better than you.” 

Jammal froze. 

“Many of you have got 
very low marks and looking 
at the shabby performance 
I'd say that we hold a re¬ 
exam.” 

Faces brightened and 
gratefully looked at the 
Headmaster. “Therefore I 
have decided to give the 
Headmaster's Prize to the 
boy who is outstanding in 
the forthcoming test.” 


A babble of voices rose. 

The Headmaster held up 
his hand for silence. He 
glanced at the answer 
paper on top. He looked up 
and gazed at Jammal. The 
class stared at him. The 
Headmaster twirled the 
cane. Jammal's heart 
stopped beating. His face 
was suffused with a deep 
flush. His friend Hemanth 
seated next to him nudged 
him and whispered, 
puzzled, “What is wrong?” 
Jammal did not answer as 
he too having been five 
years under the Headmas¬ 
ter knew the preliminary 
actions before the victim 
was called for. His head 
buzzed and he felt it would 
explode. 

At last the Headmaster 
said, “There is one boy who 
deserves a lot. He has 
attempted all the questions 
and has topped the class.” 

The Headmaster looked 
again at Jammal looking 
uneasy and sick. He went 
on, “That boy has been 
taking a sudden interest in 
literature and has done all 
the research possible. 
Jammal will you please 
come here.” 

Jammal loathed the 
Headmasters' sadistic 
game. He'd first praise him 
and then bring on igno¬ 
miny. Jammal rose on 
rubbery legs and twenty- 
eight pairs of eyes followed 
him to the Headmaster. 

“Now tell the class 
Jammal, as to how you have 
managed to make this 


Herculean effort.” 

When Jammal spoke it 
was a croak. “I-I borrowed 
my f-father's University 
text and learnt f-from 
there.” Jammal couldn't 
breathe and hoped he were 
dead instead of willingly 
participating in this 
charade. 

“Good,” the Headmaster 
unexpectedly said. “This 
boy has topped the class 
and the prize ought to go to 
him.” Jammal stiffened and 
grew alert. 

“But now as he seems to 
have no opposition, we will 
hold a re-exam on the same 
questions.” 

Turning to Jammal he 
said, “As for you Jammal, 
you will meet me in my 
office after the bell.” 

So saying he handed the 
papers to the monitor and 
abruptly left. Jammal stood 
rooted to the spot. Now his 
parents would be called for 
and then all hell would be 
let loose. He slowly walked 
back to his seat and found 
that he had got 75%. It 
meant nothing to him. 
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Musings of an S.S.C. 
Student 

) S.C. has come upon us / No time now to play! 
'^0 get good results, at our hooks we must stay, 
the heels of Geography, we have to start 

Geometry; 

Ve begin to mix Oceanography with 

Trignometry. 

ogether with Union Government, we have to 

juggle 

he World Wars and the Indian Freedom 

Struggle. 

1 Chemistry we do neutralisations; 

1 Civics we turn to United Nations; 

1 History we turn to revolutions, 
anguage too keeps us as busy as bees; 
nd homework! It brings us to our knees, 
'urning for solace to Biology, 

Ve greeted by knowledge on Ecology ! 
fter nine months of rigorous preparation 
heihorror of horrors), the S.S.C. examination. 

Jose Augtisto De Abreu (15) 
Bal Bharati Vidyamandir 
Ribandar 

Illustrations; B.G. Varma 



My Clock 


I have a little 
alarm clock. 

It is as sturdy. 

As a rock. 

It’s Jet black. 

Like my raven treses. 
And I like its. 

Silky black dress. 



It has white needles 
and numbers. 

On a Jet 

black background. 

Its alarm has 
the gentle sweetness. 

Present in 

the cuckoo’s sound. 

Above all, its tick-tock tells me. 
Don’t let time go vain. 

For the time which passes once. 
Never comes again. 

Vaishali Sinha (12) 
Roorkee 


story: E. Shaili^a Nair 
niustratioiia: Pijush Dwtta 


S HIRLEY reclined in 
her deck-chair and 
looked at the evening 
sky change from golden yel¬ 
low to bright scarlet. She 
was longing for the day to 
end for tomorrow she would 
go back to school after a gap 
of three long weeks. Heaven 
knew how sick she was of 
lying in bed! Jaundice was 
certainly a tiresome illness, 
especially for an active 
eleven-year-old. 

Luckily once she was 
past the infectious stage she 
had a steady stream of 
visitors. Most of her school 
friends had come to see her 
and cheer her up. Except 
Tina. 

In fact Shirley had been 
quite hurt at Tina’s behavi¬ 
our. After all Tina had been 
her best friend. But except 
for a two-sentence note 
asking for the class-leader’s 
log book she had not both¬ 
ered to visit or even ring up 
Shirley. She had not liked 
to ask her other classmates, 
who visited, about Tina. 
Anyway she could tackle 
Tina herself tomorrow at 
school, she thought. 

The next day Shirley was 
ready almost half-an-hour 
before time. 


“Come on Daddy, hurry 
up,” she said hopping with 
impatience. Daddy had 
decided to drop her to 
school to save her the 
journey in a crowded school 
bus. 

“OK, I am coming,” 
replied Daddy, smiling at 


her eagerness. Soon they 
were at the school gates and 
Daddy drove off with a grin 
and a cheerful wave of his 
hand. 

“Hi, Shirley, nice to see 
you again,” called out Nita 
as Shirley entered the 
classroom. 
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“Hi, nice to have you 
back, Shirley,” said Monica, 
giving her a thump on the 
back. The welcoming shouts 
were echoed by most of her 
classmates. Shirley replied 
to their greetings enthusi* 
astically while her eyes 
searched for Tina. 

At last Shirley spied her. 
She was putting up some¬ 
thing on the notice-board at 
the back of the classroom. 
Shirley ran up to her. 

“Hey, Tina, I am back," 
said Shirley, smiling. But 
there was no answering 
smile on Tina’s face. 

“Oh hello!” she replied, 
and then walked to the 
head of the classroom. 

“Come on, girls, get into 
line and go downstairs for 
assembly,” she said, ignor¬ 
ing Shirley completely. A 
shocked Shirley tagged 
along to the back of the 
line. She could not believe 
that it was the same Tina, 
who had been such a friend 
before, who was behaving 
like a stranger now. All 
through assembly she 
continued in a daze. 

After assembly the girls 
got out their books and got 
ready for their class- 
teacher, Mrs. John. The 
first lesson for Class V was 
English. Shirley took out 
her text-book and her pencil 
box, still in a state of shock. 
Soon Mrs. John walked in 
wishing the class a brisk 
“Good -Morning". She 
looked round the class and 
her eyes fell on Shirley. 

"Welcome back Shirley,” 


she said. “How are you 
now? Fully recovered?” 

“Yes Ma’am," replied 
Shirley. Mrs John went on 
to announce that the 
annual class picnic would 
take place the next week. 
“This year we are going to 
see the warm water springs 
at Sohna. We’ll leave at 10 
o’ clock and return by four 
in the afternoon. All those 
who will be coming for the 
picnic give your names and 
Rs. 10 for the bus to the 
class-leader who will give 
me the list the day-after¬ 
tomorrow.” 

Shirley was about to 
agree to do so when the 
teacher’s next words struck 
her dumb. 

“Tina, make two lists and 
give me one. Keep the other 
with yourself,” said Mrs. 
John. “Now take out your 
books and turn to page 50.” 

Shirley somehow sat 
through the lesson. She was 
puzzled, bewildered. She 
could not understand why 
she should have been 
stripped of her post as class- 
leader while she had been 
ill. Mrs. John had made her 
the class-leader because she 
had topped the half-yearly 
exams. She had maintained 
her position at the head of 
the class in the weekly tests 
as well. So why had she 
been removed? 

And she was surprised at 
Tina’s attitude as well. Was 
this the same Tina who 
used to visit her every 
evening to copy her notes 
and study with her? Now 
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she was not even willing to 
talk to Shirley. 

At the end of the lesson 
Mrs. John read out the 
results of last week’s tests. 
Tina had topped. Mrs. John 
congratulated her and 
asked her to keep it up. 
Tina turned back to look at 
Shirley. And what a trium¬ 
phant look she wore! 


I 



The day of the picnic 
dawned fair and bright. 
Class V could hardly 
contain their excitement. 
They had brought bags of 
food and each girl had a 
water-bottle slung across 
her shoulder. On the dot of 
ten o’clock the bus set off 
for Sohna, the girls chatter¬ 
ing like a flock of magpies. 
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Once they reached Sohna 
and alighted from the bus 
Mrs. John clapped for 
silence. 

“Form a line, girls,” she 
said. “£ach girl take a 
partner and follow me. We 
will find a nice place for our 
picnic first and then you 
can roam around. Tina and 
Shirley lead the line 
J)lc&S6 ** 

Willy-nilly Shirley and 
Tina became partners. They 
walked in total silence first. 
Then Shirley turned to Tina 
and asked: “What is wrong 
Tina? Why aren’t you being 
friends with me?” 

“I don’t know what you 
mean," replied Tina looking 
away. 



“You haven’t even talked 
to me since I came back. Is 
it because you are scared I 
might tackle you about the 
class-leader issue?” 

“Why should I be scared? 
I have been made the class- 
leader because Mrs. John 
thinks I am a better leader 
than you are,” said Tina, 
with a toss of her straight 
black hair. 

“You know that is all 
rubbish,” said a voice from 
behind the two girls. It was 
Aparna, one of the quietest 
girls in the class. 

“You keep quiet!” said 
Tina in a sharp voice. 

“What I am saying is the 
truth!” 

Aparna paid no attention 
to Tina. She turned to 
Shirley and said: “Tina was 
asked to be class-leader 
when you were sick. She 
told Mrs. John that you had 
told her that even when you 
returned you would be too 
weak to take on the duties. 
So Mrs. John asked her to 
be class-leader for the 
whole term. She said as 
both of you were such good 
friends she could under¬ 
stand Tina’s concern.” 

Shirley turned to Tina in 
surprise. “But I never said 
any such thing. In fact, you 
did not even bother to visit 
me when I was ill.” 

“Well, anyway now I am 
the class-leader and you 
can’t remove me,” Tina said 
in a defiant voice. “And 
with all the lessons you 
missed while you were ill 
there is no chance of your 


topping in the Second 
Terminal Exams. So I will 
come first and remain class- 
leader for the rest of the 
year,” 

Shirley merely looked at 
Tina. She did not say any¬ 
thing. She was disgusted at 
her former friend’s tactics. 
Anyway she would not let 
Tina get the better of her, 
she decided. 

As the term wore on 
Shirley made other friends. 
She never again spoke to 
Tina about usurping her 
position as class-leader. She 
went about her work in a 
steady manner. She was 
determined to catch up on 
all that she had missed. 

The exams were over. 

The girls were all excited at 
the thought of the forthcom¬ 
ing Puja holidays. The last 
day of the term was all 
hustle-bustle with clearing 
of desks and cupboards. 
After break Mrs. John gave 
out the results of the 
exams. 

“I am really happy with 
you people this term. All of 
you have worked hard and 
there is not a single fail¬ 
ure.” The class grinned in 
self-congratulation. Mrs. 
John turned towards Tina 
and said: “Tina you have 
done very well. I am ex¬ 
tremely happy at the way 
you have progressed this 
year. Keep up the good 
work.” The class clapped. 
Tina positively smirked. 

She had worked hard this 
terms. At least this time she 
would be first instead of 
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being second to Shirley. 
Mrs. John had not finished. 

‘^ut the girl who de¬ 
serves the loudest clap is 
Shirley " she continued. 
"Though she missed almost 
three weeks of school due to 
her illness she has stood 
first in each and every 
subject scoring full marks 
in Maths, Science and 
History. Congratulations, 
Shirley!” She smiled at the 
blushing girl. The girls 
broke into thunderous 
applause. 

Mrs. John let them go on 
for a few moments and then 
held up her hand for 
silence. “I have something 
more to say. I am happy to 
make you class-leader once 
again, Shirley. 1 am sure 
that you have recovered 
your health fully and now 
that you have caught up 
and even marched ahead of 
the others in your studies, 
you can resume your post.” 
There was enthusiastic 
clapping again. 

“Thank you. Ma’am," 
said Shirley, pink with 
pleasure. She had proved 
that she could do it. 
Through sheer hard work 
and determination she had 
won back her p:st. She 
looked at Tina. 

Tina sat at her desk her 
head bent down. She was 
biting her lips, trying to 
hold back her tears. Despite 
all her attempts Shirley had 
come out on top. 

Shirley looked at Tina’s 
bent head. She knew how 
humiliated Tina must be 


feeling. One part of her felt 
glad at Tina’s misery. But 
then she remembered they 
had been friends once. She 
stood up. 

“Excuse me. Ma’am, but I 
don’t think I want to be the 
class-leader. Tina has done 
such a splendid job and I 
would much rather concen¬ 
trate on my studies in the 
final terms,” she said. 

Mrs. John looked from 
Shirley to Tina and back. 
The tension between the 
two girls had not escaped 
her notice. 

“1 agree that the last 
term is the most difficult,” 
she said, “so I am going to 
introduce a new system 
from now onwards. We will 
have two class-leaders. 

Both you and Tina can 
share the duties between 
you. This way your studies 
will not suffer either." The 


girls cheered. 

After Mrs. John went out 
Tina walked up to Shirley. 
Her eyes were bright, her 
cheeks flushed. 

“Why did you do it, 
Shirley? Despite all that I 
did to you, why did you 
want me to be the class- 
leader?” she asked. 

“Because I know how 
much it hurts when you are 
stripped of your post. And, 
also Tina, you might have 
stopped being my friend but 
not me," replied Shirley. 

“Oh, Shirley, I am really 
ashamed of all I did. Can 
you forgive me? Will you be 
my friend again?” Tina put 
out her hand. 

“I always was and will be 
your friend," replied 
Shirley, taking Tina’s hand 
in a strong clasp. 

Shirley had come out on 
top again. 
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I need People 

I need people. 

And people need me. 

By helping each other. 

We can make this world. 

As happy a place as can be. 

Jaya Singh (12) 
Kota 


WORLD 

You will cry, weep and moan 
But those cries those calls 
shall pass by unheard. 

Your pleas for help and shedding of tears 
your stretching of arms and your shouts 
of pain never will be heard by men here. 

Alone you were born, alone you shall die 
This is the world, this is today. 

Where desires are suppressed, 
where hearts break, 
where poverty is a blessing. 

Where the soaring birds are shot 
Yes, this is the world, the material world. 
Where emotions, philosophies are withered 
like autumn trees. 

Where lonely stars, the solitary moon 
are cut off from life’s path. 

This is the world, the material world, 
this is today, 

where a person is struggling to 
achieve success in his life, 
where a poor person 
is struggling for a crumb of bread, 
where every body is busy in his own life 
and nobody listens to anyone. 

Yes, this is the world. 

This is Today! 

Monika Sehgal (14) 
Army Public School 
New Delhi 


Search for Light 

Every day and night I wander 
In the sea of life 
Plunging deep down 
In search of light. 

I have to fight rny way 
Against many sharks and whales 
Still I plunge further down 
With the firm belief 
That God will lead me. 

As days pass by 
I feel that lam searching in vain 
Oh! I am feeling so tired 
I can no longer hold my breath 
Alas! I am going to die. 

But wait! I can see something 
I can’t believe my eyes! 

At last I can see a glimpse of 

light. 

V. Chellamal (17) 
Jakarta, Indonesia 

BD/S® 
SEE 

EVERyTHINQ 

Allow time for work; its 
the price of success. 

Allow time for love; its 
the sacrament of life. 

Allow tirrw to play; its 
the secret of youth. 

Allow time to read; its 
the foundation of knowledge. 



Mukta Jain (12) 
St. Joseph's Convent 
Bathinda 



A l{ar(5 Bird 

Text and illustration : Ciiopra 


According to the late 
Dr. Salim Ali, Ihe 
Mountain Quail is a rare 
small bird. It’s rarity is 
evident from its past history. 
It was first described by 
J. E. Gray in 1846 from the 
living specimens in the 
collections of the Earl of 
Derby at Knowsley Hall. 

At that time it was not 
known from which part of 
India these had been 
collected. After 1846, a 
oair was shot by Kenneth 
Mackinon at the two sites 
near Mussooric. 

The last si>ccimen was 
collected by Major 
G. Carwithen from near 
Naini Tal in 1867. Thus 
there has been a total of 
about nine specimens in 
the whole world. From the 
places W'here it has been 
collected, it appears that 
iMs a bird of the hills 
pfefering those between 
6.000 to about 8,000 feet 
hTgh. It is a Himalayan 
species as it has not been 
found anywhere else in the 
last hundred years. 

Since its last find it is 
not known how many 
naturalists have attempted 
to locate this rare bird in 
the forests. 

However, in 1951, Dr. 


S. 1). Riley reported in 
the journal of the Bombay 
Natural History Society, ol 
having obtained a .spec'men 
from near Lohaghat in 
Naini Tal. 

The beak of the male is 
small, coral red while that 
of the female is slightly 
dull red. The colour of the 
males is grey brown with 
a touch of olive above The 
sides of the feathers are 
tinged with black. The 
colour of the females is 
cinnamon brown above 
while below it is paler 
with spots and broad black 
streaks. The feathers of 
the inner side of the tail 
funderlail coverts) are 
black with broad while 
bars at the ends. 


J he total length of the 
body is ten inches with 
two inches of tail. The 
whigs are three and a half 
mche.s while the shanks 
arc one inch. The shorter 
uiiig length supimrts the 
view that the Mountain 
(Quails are ill-adapted for 
long migration but are 
resident birds. The flight 
pattern of the bird is 
reported to be heavy, slow 
and .short. 

It feeds on grass-seeds 
and insect.^;. Its call is a 
shrill whistle. 

For the conser\'ation of 
our heritage of fauna it is 
mo.st desirable that such 
rare birds should not be 
killed or trat>i)cd. 




STORY 


CHEEKY AND MEEKY 


story : Munorunta Jafa Illustrations : Kcboti Bhusan 


C HKEKV and Meeky 
wore yrcatly 
fasi-inated by Hie 
langurs who were jumping 
from tree to tree. One of 
them hooked its tail on a 
branch and dangled thus 
for a moment before 
grabbing another one. 

“This it can do only 
because it has a long tail," 
said Cheeky. 

“Let’s also do something 
to make our tails grow,” 
said Meeky. 


Then one day Cheeky 
noticed an advertisement 
in a dally newspaper. 
GROW TAIL TONIC 
CONTACT MR. CIIOO 
C’HOO 

HEAVEN ISLAND 
CHOO CHOO LAND 
Meeky wrote a letter to 
Mr. (Uioo Choo and 
received a reply a week 
later. Mr. Choo Choo had 
asked him to send some 
money. Cheeky and Meeky 
saved their pocket money 
for a month and sent il by 
money order. Within a 
week Meeky received a 
parcel from Mr. Choo 
Choo. They unwrapped the 
parcel and found a 
beautiful bottle of GROW 
TAIL TONK^ inside 
During recess at school 


they carefully read the 
instructions. 

“Take one teaspoon 
before sunrise. To speed 
up the growth of your 
tail, massage it with this 
tonic.” 

Meeky and Cheeky 
divided the tonic 
into two bottles and 
w'ent home. After dinner 
they set the alarm clock 
for sunrise. Both of them 
were up when it w-as still 
dark. They quietly took 
one teaspoon of the tonic 
and went out for an early 
morning walk. 

“We will sit under that 
lamp post for the massage,” 
said Cheeky. 

“Yes. that place is lonely, 
no one will see us.” They 
.sat under the lamp 



post and took off their 
half-pants and rubbed their 
tails with the tonic. After 
ten days Cheeky measured 
Meeky’s tail. 

“My goodness, Meeky, 
your tail has grown by 
five centimetres.” 

“Good heavens, your tail 
has grown by seven 
centimetres,” Meeky said. 

They shook hands and 
danced with joy as their 
tails swayed from side to 
side. When they reached 
home, they heard praises 
from their parents and 
Uncle Painter. 

Cheeky and Meeky 
decided to increase the 
dosage of the tonic and 
their tails started growing 
with double speed. After a 
few days, when they 
measured their tails, 

Cheeky cried out, “My 
goodness, your tail now 
measures twenty-nine 
centimetres.” 

“Your tail measures 
thirty-two centimetres,” 
Meeky announced. 

“But my tail is very 
heavy and long, what to 
do?” Cheeky managed to 
squeak. 

“Let’s put knots in our 
tails to shorten them,” 
Meeky said. 

Cheeky put six knots in 
Meeky’s tail and Meeky 
put ten knots in Cheeky’s 
tail and their tails became 
shorter. 

Cheeky and Meeky’s tails 
grew and grew and one 
day they found that they 


could not even sit on their 
beds. A doctor was 
called but he could not 
diagnose the ailment. 

When Cheeky’s mother 
helped him to have a sponge 
bath, she was shocked. “My 
goodness, why have 
you put so many knots in 
your tail?” she said as she 
opened all the knots one 
by one, “But but.... why 
has your tail become so 
long?” 

Mecky’s mother did not 
w'aste any time. She took 
off Meeky’s shorts at once. 

“Oh my, where did you 
get so many knots?” she 
said quickly opening all of 
them. “What has happened 
to your tail? Tell me how 
it all happened.” 

Tears in his eyes. Meeky 
narrated the whole story. 

In the meantime Uncle 
Painter arrived. 

“Let me cal! the doctor 
just now,” and Uncle 
Painter imshed out. 

Accompanying Uncle 


Painter, Dr. Mousy arrived. 
He examined Cheeky and 
Meeky. Eyebrows knit 
together he announced, 
seriously, “Surgery is 
needed immediately.” 

Hearing the word, 

‘surgery’ Cheeky and 
Meeky almost fainted 
with fear. 

Dr. Mousy wasted no t me 
and gave them local 
anesthesia and the tails 
became numb the next 
moment. 

“Let me sn p off your tail 
first,” Dr, Mousy said to 
Cheeky. Cheeky closed his 
eyes. His tail was .snipped 
off and banda.gcd. 

Dr. Mousy then cut 
Mcekv’.s tail and bandaged it. 

Cheeky and .Meeky could 
not wear their shorts for 
many days. They aUo 
could not attend school. 

The news of their tails 
had spread and they really 
had a difficult time when 
they went back to 
.school 
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A Report by Ketaki Ikiiiji'a and V:uun Lall 


Like every year, in 199J 
too, our school sent a 
delegation of students 
abroad. Bluebellians have 
been participating in 
exchange programmes 
sponsored by Children’s 
International Summer 
Village (C.I.S.V.) and the 
Pioneer Peace Organisation 
all these years and have 
visited countries round 
the ■world. 

We boarded the plane 
witli mingled feelings. 
Excitement was there, but 
also a tinge of sadness at 
leaving our parents behind.! 
As soon as we realised we P 


were independent with 
no mothers fussing around, 
we gained confidence and 
got together. Soon we 
were not separate entities, 
or individuals but one 
family going to 
O.echoslovakia, eager to 
stand up for each other and 
do our very best to make 
our parents and school 
proud of us. 

Landing in Czechoslova¬ 
kia we never felt that we 
were in an alien country, 
miles away from home. 

Why Czechoslovakia is 
another India! The people 
are warm and helpful. Even 


in difficult situations they 
flash their brilliant Czech 
smiles—and hey presto! 
all troubles are gone. 

P'rom Praha we went to 
Bcluskie Slatina by train. 
This was the place where 
W'C were to camp. 

We received a very warm 
welcome and were e.scorted 
to dear little cottages 
which were soon fi'Ied with 
gifts of flowers. The 
scenery was beautiful. We 
were in the midst of 
nature with a bubbling 
stream behind our cottages 
and forests and mountains 
in front. 


lilui'bcllians with thvir C'zciliosforakian frit iuh. 



The programme began 
with oath taking. All this 
while we could not 
converse very much with 
anyone, just exchange 
smiles. But believe me, 
these were miu-h cherished 
and made us feel at home 
immediately. 

During the games session 
we made numerous friends. 
Most of them could hardly 
speak any English. But 
they carried dictionaries 
and had no difficulty 
in understanding us. We 
developed a code, using 
words combined with 
English and Czech 
ge.slures. We also resorted 
to drawing to explain our 
thought.^. For example, to 
convey fliat there were 
four members in our 
family, we drew four 
figures. That w'e lived in an 
apartment, we expressed 
by drawing blocks which 
rouglily represented it. This 
was more interesting than 
ordinary coversation. 

Once in a raultistoreyed 
shopping complex Varun, 
one of the Indian team 
members, was admiring 
sports kits and got 
separated from the rest of 
the group. Varun, plainly, 
was lost. He became tense 
and started sweating. But 
not for long as this was 
Czechoslovakia. A 
bepectacled gentleman saw 
his predicament and consol¬ 
ed him. He bought Varun a 
double banana split and 
led him straight to the 


Indian delegation. 

Another instance was 
when somebody misplaced 
their blanket. It was very 
cold at night and without 
a blanket it could have 
been awful. But Mrik 
gladly shared his blanket 
with our friend. 

We made many good 
friends. They meant so 
much to us that when we 
ultimately left, we had an 
intense feeling of loss, 
too great for words. 

It just goes to show that 
language, caste, creed, sex 
or nationality are no 
barriers at all among 
children, and they can 
get along famou.sly, on 
their own. We taught them 
games like Pittoo and 
several Hindi words like 
Namaste and Aap kaise 
futin. We borrowed and 
lent traditional dresses and 
this brought us closer. 

All of us actively 
participated in games and 
activities like All Fools 
Day, Olympics, Fools 
Olympics, Girls Day and 
had parties. The tours we 
took w'ere fascinating. All 
the forts, museums, 
factories and typical 
Czechoslovakian cottages 
within our reach were 
visited. 

On our national day we 


performed several dances 
and sang songs ranging 
from latest Hindi film 
songs to Rabindra Sangeet. 
We also put up an 
exhibition on India. 

Then we organised a 
sale to help the organisa¬ 
tion. We attended the 
carnival where there was 
a fancy dress competition, 
games, dances, and lots of 
ice-cream. 

All too soon the time 
came for us to leave. 

“1 never realised that I 
had grown so fond of my 
friends. I soon ran short 
of hankies after constantly 
wiping my tears and 
blowing my nose,” reports 
one of the team-members. 

Another says, “I still 
write to all my friends 
regularly. One of them is 
coming to India this March. 
Won’t it be wonderful!” 

Our memories of this 
camp will be cherished 
forever and we will never 
forget the important lesson 
of life and friendship that 
we imparted to and 
imbibed through our camp 
friends during our short 
stay. Our school motto, so 
firmly imprinted on our 
minds, was bound to 
achieve this: 

“One Planet the Earth 

One Family the Mankind.” 
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THE STEEL CLAW—PART XIII 
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EXPERIENCE 


Story : Sliochi Varniu 
Illustrations : Chailali Chatterjee 

I said and 
the coolie slai’ted 
unloading the 
luggage from my cabin. 
Uncle who was very 
anxiously waiting to 
receive me came and 
kissed me. 'rhen we Imth 
went to h s van, loaded it 
with my luggage and took 
off. 

My summer vacations 
had started, and since 1 had 



planned ahead to come here VVhen we reached Uncle’h 
and spend my vacat ons Aunty was standing 

with Uncle Auntv, Arvind at the door with a big smile 
and Sujata, here I was. When we 

Arvind \Nas in cla.^s 11 and f^^nlt'red. Arvind who was 

sitting on the bed got up 
and greeted me, while 
Sujata came running and 
asked, "Did/, what have 
you got for me?” 

“There arc so many 
things....” I began. 

“Okay, Didi later, first.. 
you go and have a bath, 
relax, eat something, till 
then I will do my home¬ 
work, then you can show 
me what you have brought.” 

Sujata had not changed 
at all; she was as always a 
naughty girl. But Arvind 
had changed a lot; he didn’t 
laugh and joke with me as 
before. I didn’t know 
whether he was feeling shy 
or was not interested. I had 


Sujata was in cla.ss 9, 
whereas I had already 
finished mv graduation 



my bath, came back, 
chatted with Aunty as I 
had my breakfast, and 
relaxed. Just then the 
call-bell rang. Arvind ran 
and opened the door. It 
was his friend. He said 
something hastily in 
Arvind’s ear, and they both 
ran out telling Aunty 
they had something 
important to do. 1 was left 
wondering. What was the 
matter, why did they rum 
what was the emergency? 
Why didn’t Arvind’s friend 
say whatever it was, aloud. 
It was all so confusing. 

I went and asked Aunty 
about Arvind. She said 
anxiously, “He cuts school, 
God knows where he goes. 
The school register says 
that he was absent the 
whole month. He leaves 
home as usual, I don’t know 
where he goes, or what 
he does.’’ 

To change the topic, I 
called Sujata and asked 
her whether she had 
fin'.shed her homework. 

“Yes Didi I have, let’s go 
out. I will show you all the 
beautiful places here.’’ 

We took a three-wheeler 
and I felt less worried as 
I saw many beautiful 
places. On our way back, 
Sujata £.aid she was feeling 
terribly hungry. 

We stopped, bought an 
ice-cream each, and 
walked, as we ate. 

At one comer of the 
street further away 1 saw 
Arvind with his friend. 


They were both smoking. 

In the evening when 
Arvind came back, I asked 
him very casually, “Where 
have you been Arvind?” 

He said, “1 had to go to 
my friend’s place. His 
mother was very sick.” 

I could sense nothing 
but lies in his words. 

That evening, I didn’t 
feel like having dinner and 
was the first to get up from 
the table. The whole night 
I kept thinking about the 
events of the day. 

The next morning when 
1 got up, Arvind and 
Sujata were getting ready 
for school. I quickly got 
dressed, grabbed my purse 
and followed Arvind. When 
they left I saw Arvind 
going into a broken down 
house after Sujata had 
entered her school. 1 stayed 
behind and watched.... 


There were many boys 
sitting and smoking. 

Arvind joined them. He 
lit a cigarette and started 
smoking, when he finished 
and Arvind took their 
leave, I hid myself. When 
he had gone. I entered the 
house. At first nobody took 
notice of me. then the boy 
who had come the previous 
morning, shouted in terror, 
“Arvind’s elder sister!” 
Everybody turned and 
stared. 1 stared back 
then boldly and with 
much dignity, I raiijed my 
voice.... “I’m a Police 
Officer, and underage 
smoking is strictly 
prohibited, if I want. I can 
put all of you behind bars. 
Rut I shall not be strict. 

It is the last chance, if 
I see an 5 'one of you 
smoking and forcing other 
children to do so you shall 






not go scot free.” 

I felt it was all right 
that for Arvind’s sake and 
the sake of the three boys 
1 had to lie. 1 didn’t like it 
at all but.... 

After that day, nobody 
came there or smoked, 


because every morning I 
would see Arvind waiting 
anxiously for his friend. 

1 was determined to put 
Arvind back on the right 
track, so I took him for a 
walk one evening and 
urged him to tell me when 


he started smoking and 
why? He was stunned and 
confided in me that 
now' he had learnt his 
lesson. He assured me 
that he would never lose 
control of himself and I on 
my part assured him that 
w'henever he needed me 
I would always be there. 

Ever since that holiday, 
Arvind and 1 have been 
good friends. 

Now', many years later, 
Arvind is older, he is stand¬ 
ing on his own feet, but he 
always comes and thanks 
me for such timely good 
advice. 

'i'hat has left me thinking 
.. .It is always good to tell 
others your problems. 
Anyone—whom you trust 
your parents or teachers — 
they will always be willing 
to help you out! 


ATTENIION 

CHILDREN’S WORLD 

Readers, Writers, Lovers, Dislikers, Friends, and 
Contributors for 25 Years 


Children's World celebrates its 2.‘ith Birthday in April this year. 

Caie to shar^e your views of what Children's World through the years 
meani/means to you with other readers? Send us your ‘feelings’ in not 
more than 2.50 words by February 15, 1992. 
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Varslia Dcepak 



ACROSS 

1. Largest desert in the 
world (6): 4. Second 
largest falls in the world 
(3); 7. Mississippi for one 
(5); 9. Teheran is its 
capital (4); 11. A kind of 
deer or antelope (3); 

12. Hills in Nagaland (4); 

13. Other name for Arabia 
(3); 15. Chain of mountains 
in North West Russia (4); 


17. Short for Dept of 
Sericulture (2); 18. Short 
for Memphis (3); 

19. Currency of 
Switzerland (5); 20. Sea 
in Russia (4). 

DOWN 

1. Fur of a small dark 
beast in the Poles 
(5); 2. Largest dam in 
Ind’a (7); 3. A sort of 
craggy valley (6); 5. The 


largest island 19): 

0. Capital of Czechoslovakia 
(6); 8. A particular period 
(3); 10. River in the 
Satpura range (7); 

14. Shillong is its capital 
(5); IG. An important river 
in North-West Russia (2); 
18. Mineral e.xtracted from 
granite; found in 
abundance in Bihar (4). 
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1000 Aslroiioniy and 
Space Quiz 
Dilip M. SaKvi 
Published bv Rupa 
and Co. 1901 
Price Rs. 40.00 

Did you know that the 
minor planet 2.596 is named 
in honour of an Indian 
astronomer. M.K.V. Bappu 
and called Vainu Bappu? Or 
that our Chandamama is 
an astounding 4600 mdlion 
years old? 

If not, Dilip M. Salwi’s 
‘1000 Astronomy and Spare 
Quiz’ is just the book for 
you. As the title suggests, 
there are 1000 questions 
relating to a.stronomy and 
space. The questions are 
neatly arranged according 
to sections on Culture 
and Myths. Pioneers, 
Nicknames. Photo quizzes 
and are multiple choice 
type. 

Interesting and excellent 
information makes it 
worthwhile to read this 
book. For example, facts 
like Algol Star is the 
winking demon and Venus 
is earth’s twin. But apart 
from the answ'ers, it wou’d 
have been better if more 
details could have been 
provided. 
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New Titles for the 


And lastly, it would 
have been less of a strain 
on the eyes if the answers 
were printed less 
compactly. 

r.S. Sudliir 

Bouquet of Stories— 

Book one and two 
Publi.sbed by Publications 
Di\'ision 

Price Rs. 17.00 each 

Book Three of th's 
series has already been 
reviewed in these pages. 
Unfortunately Book One 
and Book Two have been 
received only now. 

These two books 
between them comprise 
sixteen stories. 'Phough 
some of the stories are all 
right, mo.st have an 
unfinished look about them. 
A few of them lack- 
coherence and cohesion 
and the language of most 
leaves a lot to be desired. 
After reading many of the 
stories one is conscious 
of the fact that English 
■s not a language the 
authors are accustomed to 
using often. The idiom is 
usually wrong and often 
the sentence construction 
as well. And what is 
surprising is that the 


New Year ? 


editors too did not deem it 
fit to correct at least the 
glaring errors such as when 
a man is described as 
happy to have “wrap in the 
boy”—the author actually 
means trapped the boy. 

Both language and syntax 
beg for correction. An 
examine of supposedly 
natural conversation 
illustrate.s this 
carelessness: 

“We’ve got the stall,” he 
repeated sprightly, “I 
knew it,” he continued 
happily, “that Dadaji will 
get a stall.” He smiled at 
his mother. “Mummy, we’ll 
play the game of hearts.” 
And the less sa d about 
punctuation the better! 

However, some stories 
are good. For example, 
“Love is a Melting Pot” in 
Book One is an endearing 
tale of how- a bully changes 
into an animal lover. 
Similarly “New Year’s 
Gift”, “The Golden 
Opportunity”, “The Mag’c 
of Tread” (though the 
title itself is wrong) and 
“Padma’s Predicament” in 
Book Two are not bad. 
While the first two deal 
with how a group of 
children plan a New 
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Year’s eve party for slum 
dwellers and how a gang of 
schoolgirls help nab a 
train thief, the other two 
narrate how a slow servant 
learns haste; the last is 
about overcoming stage- 
fiighl. These however, are 
good only in comparison 
with the rest. 

Certain stories which 
talk of cruelty to animals 
nod support di'nking in 
adults or gambl ng in 
children as well as thme 
which do not even have a 
good stoivlinc might as 
well be left out altogether 

The illustrations too are 
nothing to wrik- home 
about. The cover de.sign is 
well planned but (he 
cij'.racters ail have a shell 
shocked look. .And the ones 
aciompanying the .stories 
do not redeem them in 
any way. 

Considering th-'l e uh 
book costs about Ks. 17. 
not a very gootl bargain 
at air 

li. Sir,! ill! |a .N’air 

.Al'rn l^hicouiiters 
and 

The AHeii.s ha\e Landed 
Hoth by Dilip M. SaLvi 
Illustraicd by Bilash Bose, 
C.M. Saivi, Priya 
Nr^^arajan and A'andana 
Bisbi 

Price; Bs. 14.90 each 

A Moment of Truth' 

Bv S'jurriin Sri\a.sta> a 
Illustrated l>\' Tanas Cuba 
Price; Ks. 19.90 


All published by Ratna 
Sagar P. Ltd., Delhi, 1991 

For those of you who 
enjoy sci-fi—aliens, 
projections into the future, 
life on other planets, new 
discoveries in space ct «/ 

—here is a collection of 
stories in two volumes by 
D lip M. Salwi. Yes. he is 
well-knowm to the regular 
readers of Children's 
World. Many might find 
the stories too have a ring 
of familiarity. That is 
because eight of the total 
JO stories in the two 
volumes have appeared at 
intervals in Children's 
World. 

Prolific writer (hat he 
IS, ore wishes Dilip Salwi 
would compile a collection 
of unpublished stories for 
his young readers and not 
he content with putting 
together ])ublished works. 
One feels cheated when on 
settling down to a good 
road, one discovers that 
the stories all come hack to 
mind, having been read 
earlier. For those of you 
who have not read these 
stories before, they are 
interesting in themselves, 
wolh the illustrations helping 
to create the atmosphere 
required for the subject. 

The prices of these hooks 
also require a rethink, to 
make them accessible to 
more children across 
varied economic back¬ 
grounds. 

Sigrun Srivaslava is also 
know'll to Children’s World 


readers for her sensitive 
portrayal of human 
emotions and innate 
understanding of human 
strengths and weaknesses 
in her stories. 

In A Moment of Truth, 
she has put together 15 
true stories from across 
the world. From ‘Larger 
than Life S'ze’ in w'hich 
faithful I’aiiny waits for 
his master—now dead—to 
return, to the title story 
'A Moment of Truth’ in 
which Manuel, reluctant 
matador, faces a bull in 
the first real bull fight of 
his young life to ‘Advia’ 
where the family realises 
too late (hat the two men 
(hey met on a lonely 
stretch of road were not 
dacoits. each story is a 
revelation, vastly readable 
and many atime bringing 
a tear to the eye. .Some 
of these .stories too have 
been published earlier. 

The price, as in the case 
of Dilip Salwi’s books, is 
.steep for a hook of only 
78 pages printed in a not 
so small type. But, 
certainly, this is a book for 
keeps—for those who can 
afford it. 

Bhavana Nair 

Paiilhcr’s .Moon and 
Others Stories 
hv Buskin Bond 
Illustrated by 
vSiiddhasattwa Basu 
Price; Rs. .W.OO 

Indian Tales 
By Rom’la Thapar 
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Illustrated by 
Abu Abraham 
Price; Hs. 50.00 

'I’be Wai’Jiiiijf 
By Si};riiu Sri^astava 
IlliistralecI bv Tapas (iuha 
Price: Hs. .5(i.00 
All published bv PiilHn 
New Dc'lbi 1901 

With these t)jre(* books 
Penguin has launched their 
children’s book publication 
in India, as PulTin books, 
but tJie feeling of <lrja ?;?/ 

(feeling that one has 
experienced soinething 
too often) does not 
go aM'ay easily. Not 
surprising. Most of the 
stories in Povthrr's Moon 
have appeared, over the 
years, elsewhere. Classic 
Indian Talcs like The 
Clmrnivq of the Milk 
Ocean, Nala DnvKuianti, 
linz Bahadur and Bvpniali, 
Panchniantra lale.s —The 
Bine Jackal. Tl'c Care That 
Talked. The Mongoose 
7ohose Loyaltg iro.s Donhted. 
among others, Birbal 
stories. The Story of 
Vikram’s Throve do not 
fade from memory onoe 
you have road them. 
Probably it is their 
evergreen—powerful story 
line, the strong moral plus 
entertainment value for 
children that prompts 
publishers to bring out yet 
another edition of the 
same. 

The third book. The 
Warning is about d,eja mi. 
This time if is a sinister. 


ominous feeling that 
something nasty is about 
to happen, that worries 
the narrator of the 
story, Mohini. Something 
nasty does happen, like 
it has with so many of us. 
.so many tirnc.s, and the 
feeling of exhaustion by 
the time you finish reading 
the book is inevitable. 
Leading you to conclude 
that evil portents and the 
resultant travails are best 
left alone—they are but 
much ado about life’s 
incvitablo.s. And each must 
his own burden bear. To 
some extent you are left 
with the feeling that 
Mohini is over-reacting, 
and the author glorifying 
an occurrence which at 
some time or the other 
each experiences in his or 
her life. Two reactions 
dominate. “My God, I 
better be more careful 
next time—how dare 
Mummv /1 )addy/Teacher 
make fun of my warnings 
. ..” and “Big deal, IVc 

been through worse_” 

However, each day 
brings a new dawn and 
every few years, a new 
generation of readers. The 
craft and story-telling 
skill of Ruskin Bond and 
now Romila Thapar cannot 
be in question. Ruskin 
Bond has always been 
eminently readable and 
the Panther’s Moon 
collection of stories, 
convince that if positive 
pictures of a happy, 


thriving, flourishing 
environment could be given 
to children, that, more than 
the horrific warnings 
of a going-going-gone 
—green world, would 
inspire them to conserve 
and con.secrate what is 
left. 

The three,il'ustrators 
have played their part well 
with subdued, black and 
while illustrations. 

Panther's Moon along 
with Romila 'I'hapar’s olden 
golden Indian Tales — 
quite a treasure any time, 
and for those who w'ould 
like it. vSigrun .Srivastava’s 
The Warning (as a sample 
of contemporary writing) 
would have made an ideal 
combination for any child 
of today to get his library 
started. Alas, at Rs. 50.00 
for anv of these three titles 
from Puflin, it seems like 
a vastly unrcalisable 
dream. For by the looks 
of it an ice-cream is never 
too expensive for one’s 
child, unfortunately when 
it comes to books, parents 
find the lowest of costs 
prohibitive. 

Steep prices and re-runs. 
Are we to believe that 
writing for children has 
become a prematurely 
dying art? Publishers—^lel 
all those enormously gifted 
w'riters surface—^we owe 
it to the next generation. 

Vaijayanti Tonpc 
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MY SCHOOLBAG 



Kanika Kumar (15) 
Illustration : Rakoli Sen 


It was the saddest day 

of my life. 

My heart vms cut with 

a sharp knife, 

I told her not to go away 

But a uord to me she did not say, 

We laughed and cried 

together for years. 

Many a times she had made me laugh 
and wiped my tears. 
The sun always shone on 

those nice days. 

When every moment happily 
passed away, 

Everything about each other we knew 
On every subject we exchanged 
our views. 

But one day the sky was black 
Our friendship notv she wanted back 
She whispered goodbye in my ears 
Though she laughed, my ^ eyes were 
full of tears, 

My dear friend, why did you go? 
When our friendship uxis shining 
with a glow 

I will never forget‘the day I lost 
You, my dear friend. 

From my heart good wishes to 

you Vll always send. 


Kunal Maihok 

With a heavy bag on my shoulders, 

1 walk over boulders. 

To reach my bus stop. 

With uniform tip-top. 

In my bag I carry my pen. 

Which lies in its plastic den. 

It writes, stops and blots. 

And makes many a plots. 

There are books, for knowledge to gain, 
So I cover them again and again. 

I carry my colour box too, 

To paint a picture or two. 

Mind you my bag is black. 

If you find it, give it back. 


i\SU i:RS TO 
ilTI) 

(linssn iHii} 

(See page 45) 

Across: 1. Sahara 
4. Jog 7. River 9. Iran 11. Elk 
12. Naga 13, UAE 15. Ural 
17. DS 18. Mem 19. Franc 
20. Aral. 

Doum: 1. Sable 2. Hirakud 
3. Ravine 5. Greenland 
6. Prague 8. Era 
10. Narmada 14. Assam 
16. Ob 18. Mica. 
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Text: R.K. Murthi Illustrations : Pijush Dutta 



I give full marks to the 
good citizens of Aragon, 
in the 16th century. They 
swore their allegiance to 
their sovereign thus: 


We, who are as good as 
you, swear to you, who 
are no belter than us, 
allegiance as prince and 
heir to our kingdom on 
the condition that you 
preserve our laws and 
liberties; and, if not, not. 



That you run into words 
which are pronounced alike, 
yet carry different 
spellings, we know. Often 
does it become difficult to 


judge which is which. 

When you feel miserable 
about handling such 
words, you can do no 
better than draw some 
cheer from a report of 
Bertrand Russell, the 
mathematician, who gained 
recognition as a philosopher. 
The report states: 

“On one occasion, when 
I was a child, after we 
had been talking about 
cannibalism, I heard my 
people say to each other, 
‘When is the Eton boy 
coming?’ and I thought 
they meant a boy 
who had been eaten. 

When he turned up and 
was a perfectly ordinary 
boy, it caused me the 
most profound 
disenchantment. But that 
was not the worst. The 
worst instance was when 
I heard them say to each 
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other, ‘When is that 
young Lyon coming?' 

And I said, ‘Is there a 
lion coming?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ 
they said, ‘and you’ll see 
him in the drawing-room 
and it’ll be quite safe.’ 
And then they came and 
said, ‘The young Lyon 
has come’, and they 
ushered me into the 
drawing-room and it was 
a completely conventional 
young man whose name 
was LYON. I burst into 
tears and wept the whole 
of the rest of the day 
and the poor young man 
couldn’t imagine why.” 


If one of our eminent 
thinkers has his way, he 
will not let anyone, who 
does not have children, be 
appointed a judge. He 


feels that a judge without 
children, lacks the essential 
ingredients of natural 
justice. In other words, if 
one can take the cue from 
Charles Darwin, such a 
judge shall be a humbug. 

Here is the reason which 
Sydney Harris puts across 
on why judges should have 
children. I am sure you 
will go along with him. 
find much to commend in 
his case. It runs like this; 
‘‘There is absolutely no 
finer training for the 
bench than arbitrating a 
number of kids over the 
years. All the .sublimal 
senses become developed; 


you can hear the tone 
of a lie, you can smell a 
deception, you can 
almost feel the guilt of 
the prime offender. 


Then too, the snarls you 
have to untangle are 
worthy of a Solomon at 
his most sublime. Who 
hit whom first? Who 
provoked it? And what 
was done to provoke the 
provocation? Who gets 
the better record player? 
Why should a 15-year-old 
boy, going to a football 
game with friends, have 
to take along his 10-year- 
old brother? 

Thorny questions arise 
every day—questions of 
sex, of age, of 
responsibility, of family 
needs balanced against 
individual liberties. 

They call for the ultimate 
in tact and understanding, 
but, also, at the same 
time, forcefuless and 
swift judgement. Any 
wavering, any indecision, 
is seized upon as 
weakness and used as a 
wedge for further pleas. 
Children are natural- 
bcrn lawyers; they go 
for the moot like a 
jaguar for the thioat. A 
man who has never 
walked through this fire 
shall not be eligible to 
be a judge.” 

* 

Anagrams 

Spellings may confuse 
and confound, but letters, 
if handled with dexterity, 
can teach you a very 
amusing game called 
ANAGRAMS, An anagram 
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is nothing but a new word 
obtained by subtle 
rearrangements of the 
letters of a word. Thus 
l^IN, when anagramed, 
gives us NIP. 

Have all the fun you 
want by playing with the 
names of eminent people, 
turning out anagrasns 
which somehow indicate 
their basic nature. 

William Ewert Gladstone: 

(one of the former 
Prime Ministers of 
England) shows grit 
when his name lends the 
rearranged version WILL 
TEAR DOWN ALL. 
DISIIAELI: die too was 
a Prime Minister of 
Plngland) I LEAD SIR. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 
One-time President of 
the United States) HERO 
TOLD TO OVERSEE. 
DWIGHT D. 

EISENHOWER; (Former 


President of the United 
States) WOW! HE’S 
RIGHT INDEED. 

* 

Humbug 

Young children, .boys 
and girls.. .love to pull a 
fast one on others. They do 
not leave older people 
out, when it comes to 
picking their targets. 

There is a devil-may-care 
attitude in their approach 
to the affair. 

But, not all elders fall 
for the trick. 

Once, a group of boys 



decided to try a trick on 
Charles Darwin, who had 
gained recognition as the 
first to define the Origin of 
Species. The boys took the 
body of a centipede, stuck 
a beetle’s head, wings of a 
butterfly and the legs of a 
grasshopper. They took this 
strange assembly -to the 
great scientist. They 
presented it before Darwin. 
The scientist looked at the 
specimen. 'I’hen he peered 
at the boys, wondering 
w'hat exactly they wanted 
to know about this oddity. 
One of the boys drew the 
courage to ask, “Sir, what 
kind of a bug is this?” 

Charles Darwin examined 
the specimen closely. The 
boys waited, eagerly 
hoping against hope that 
the truth shall stay out of 
reach of the scientist. They 
sounded a little hopeful 
when they heard Darwin 
enquire, with dead-pan 
seriousness, “When you 
caught it, did it hum?” 

The boys nodded. One of 
them replied, “Yes, Sir, it 
did,” while the rest of the 
group had a tough time 
suppressing their giggles. 

Darwin chuckled. He 
handed the specimen back 
to the boy who stood 
closest, and then 
commented, “Just as I 
thought. It is a humbug.” 
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PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children’s World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
from helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their parti¬ 
culars in the form will get 
priority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice 
of countries to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. 
Whenever members write 
to their pen-friends it will 
be advisable to mention 
their member-number. 


4724 

Birendra Pradhan (b, 16) 
Tongsa Junior High School 
C/o H.B. Pradhan (HAAl)P) 
P. 0. Tongsa, Bhutan 
Music, reading 
Any country 

4725 

.^mrita Pande (g, 13) 

1)/1 Indraprastha College 
Shamnath Marg 
Delhi 110054 
Reading, music 
ir.S.A.. U.K. 

4726 

P. Gunasekaran (b, 14) 

Roll No. 2594 
Chera (Srs) Sainik School 
Amaravathinagar 
CBE (D.T. ), Tamil Nadu. 
India, 


Sports, making friends 

Any country 

4727 

M. Vidya Lakshmi (g, 12) 
3/2 A.P.S. Colony 
Delhi Cantt. 10, India 
Reading, stamps 
Malaysia, .Japan 
4728* 

Shiva Kumar (b, 15) 
Ganapathi Palayam 
A.P. Puthur (Post) 

Vellakovil 638111 
Tamil Nadu. India 
Acting, computer electronics 
U.S.A. U.K. 

4729 

Prakriti Ghale fg, 15) 
Moktan Building 
llarijan Road 
Kalimpong 734301 
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West Bengal. India 
old coins 

India 

47;i0 

Angsuman Kotoky (b, 15) 
(’/<) I’lispa Plan Kotoky 
Teicom District Engineer 
Jorhat (Assam) 

Jorhat 785001, India 
Reading, stamps 
Any country 

4731 

Prat hock S. (b, 14) 

Sri Ram Nivas 
Tham pu ra nm ukku 
Kunnukuzliy 
Thiriivaiianthapuram 
Kerala 695037, India 
Pen-friends, stamps 
Any country 

4733 

Jaya Shrivaslava (g, 14) 
C/o Shri S.K. Shrivastava 
Goal Bagicha 
Devi Sthan, Gaya 
Bihar 823 002. India 
Reading detective novels, 
sport s 

Any country other than 
India and Pakistan 

4734 

Yusuf Raza Ka.shmiri 
(b, 61) 

Summit 8, S.P. Road 
Worli, Prabhadevi 
Bombay 400025 
Stamps, coins 
Any country 

4735 

Santoshi vSubba (g, 13) 
Subba Cottage 
Pritam Road 
Kalimpong 734301 
West Bengal 
Cards, slickers 
India 


4736 

C. Ilarslia (b, 14) 

9th Class, Section ‘A’ 
V.P.S. Public School 
Siddharthanagar 
V’ljayawada 520010 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

4737 

Srividya B. (g, 16) 

GB-18, IInd Cross 
Old Township, HAL 
Quarters 

HAL, Bangalore 560017, 
India 

Drawing, reading 
U.S.A., France 

4738 

Amit Fotedar (b, 16) 

201/A, Gaul am Nagar 
New Delhi 110049 
Football, stamps 
IT.S.S.R., Switzerland 

4739 

Harsha T. Bilandani (g, 4) 
A/7, 204 Anandnagar 
C.S. Road, Dahisar (East) 
Bombay 400063, India 
Singing, dancing 
Japan, U.S.A. 

4740 

Pra.shant Pandey (b, 15) 
C-6/5/0: 3, Sector 18 
CIDCO Colony 
New Panvel, New Bombay 
Maharashtra 410206, India 
Friendship, break dance 
Any country 

4741 

Sonal D. Bilade (g, 13) 
D/o Mr. D.N. Bilade 
Qr. No. 66-A, Type HI 
Ord. Fy. Varangaon 
Maharashtra, India 
Stamps, photography 
Any country 


4742 

Yogesh Rai (b, 123 
Lobesa Primary School 
P.O. Wangdiphodrang 
Thimphu, Bhutan 
Football, reading 
Any country 

4743 

Tanya Dua (g, 11) 

C, o Cdr. A.K. Dua 
Castle 3, DSSC Wellington 
Nilgiris, Tamil Nadu, India 
Reading, coins 
Switzerland, U.S.A. 

4744 

Vikram Saini (b, 12) 

S/ o J.S. Saini 

Geetanjali Park, Gali No. 2 
W. Sagarpur 
New Delhi 110046 
Coins, sports 
Japan, U.S.A. 

4745 

Monika Garg (g, 11) 

C-17, N.P.L. Colony 
New Rajinder Nagar 
New Delhi 110060 
Painting, movies 
U.S.A., Pakistan 

4746 

Prashant Tari (b, 15) 

11. No. 6, Volvoi 
Post Savoi, Velem, Ponda 
Goa 403401, India 
Reading, table tenni.s 
U.S.S.R., U.S.A. 

4747 

M. Roshini (g, 11) 

D/o Mr. K. Krishnan Nair 
Srinivas Compound 
Kasargod 671121. Kerala, 
India 

Songs, dance 

U. K., Japan 

4748 

Gyati Taley (b. 14) 

V. K.V. Balijan 
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P.O. Balijan 

Lower Subansiri District 
Arunachal Pradesh 791113, 
India 

Reading, football 
Japan, U.K. 

4749 

K. Sripriya (g, 13) 

97-M, Peramanur East Street 
Salem 

Tamil Nadu 636007, India 
Reading, games 
India, U.S.A. 

4750 . 

T. Lakshminarayanan 
(b, 12) 

T-1, Housing Unit 
Koundampalayam. 

Coimbatore 

Tamil Nadu 641030, India 
Reading, stamps 
Italy, Japan 

4751 

Radhika Khanna (g, 10) 
A-2-B 63-B, MIG Flats 
Paschim Vihar 
New Delhi 110063 
Craft, drawing 

U. S.A.. Switzerland 

4752 

Ganesh Kumar (b, 13) 
44/957 Housing Board 
tNew) 

G.I.D.C., Vapi, Gujarat 
India 

Chess, coins 

U. S.A., France 

4753 

V. S. Mrinalini (g, 16) 

213 A, Jail Hill Road 
Ootacamund 

Tamil Nadu 643001, India 
Reading, western music 
Other than India 

4754 

B. Narayanan (b, 12) 

No. 4, Ganapathy Colony 


Kutchery Road, Mylapore 
Madras 600003, 

Tamil Nadu, India 
Stamps, music 
U.S.A. 

4755 

Uajini Gupta (g, 15) 

G.S.I. Camp 
P.O. Belpahar 
Disl. Sambalpur 
Orissa, India 
Reading, music 
India, U.S.S.R. 

4756 

Prasad Dhond (b, 11) 

14, Mallika, Makarand 
Sahaniwas 

S.V.S. Marg, Mahim 
Bombay 400016, India 
Coins, stamps 
Any country 

4757 

lleema Rai fg, 15) 

C/o Mr. M B. Rai 
Panchali. Ward No. 15 
College Road 
Biratnagar 
Music, coins 
Any country 

4758 

Shah Jinesh Dilip Kumar 
(b, 14) 

231 Chandranagar Colony 
0pp. Vrundavan Bus Stop 
Waghodiya Road, Baroda 
Gujarat, India 
Games, reading 
Any country 

4759 

Deepa K, Pillai (g, 15) 

103 A, J. Extension 
Laxmi Nagar, Delhi 110092 
Reading, painting 
U.S.A., Germany 

4760 

M.T. Sudeer (b, 14) 

H. No. 6. Laxminilaya 


Kammagonda HaUi 
Jalahalli West, Bangalore 
Karnataka 560005, India 
Writing Hindi poems. 

correspondence 
Any country 

4761 

Sonia Rakhra (g, 15) 

C/o M.S. Rakhra 
C 4-D/20-C Janakpuri 
New Delhi 110058 
Dancing, Western music 
HoUand, U.S.A. 

4762 

Tonmoy Phukan (b. 15) 
Class IX B, Lohit House 
Roll No. 2465, Sainik School 
Goalpara P.O. Rajapara 
Assam 783133, India 
Stamps, reading 
U.S.S.R., Belgium 

4763 

Swati Mendiratta (g, 12) 
24/1 Chakratta Road 
Near Idgah, Dehradun, 
(U.P.) 

India 

Drawing, craft 
Switzerland. U.S.A. 

476 ^. 

Mahendran (b, 10) 

4, First Street, 6th Cross 
Kamaraj Road Cross 
Bangalore 560001. India 
Stickers 
U.S.A., Japan 

4765 

Vandana Sahni fg, 16) 

RC-7, Sarojini Nagar 
New Delhi 110023 
Making friends, music 
Other than India 

4766 

Namgyal Mukhiya (b, 16) 
C/o G.M. General Hospital 
P.O. Damphu, Bhutan 
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Stamps, book collection 
Japan, Thailand 

4707 

Urvasi Bortliakur (g, 10) 

(' o Mr. Pradip Borthakur 
Near II.S. School, Suwagpar 
I'.O. Dergaon 
■Assam 785014, India 
Sfanii^s, penpals 
Any country 

4708 

Saurabh Kapur (b, 13) 

(’ o Executive Engineer 
Klecliical Division 
III'SEB Dharanishala 
Hiniacbal Prade.sh 170215, 
India 

Caines, stamps 

India 

1709 

Slnibbra Katluuia fg, JO) 
21 .54 Old Itajiniler Nagar 
New Delhi 110060 
English .songs, sports 
U.S.A. France 

4770 

Saurabh Kapur tb. 12) 
Friends Villa 
Near Nirankari Bbawan, 
Banloe 

Shimla 171001, (II.P.). 
India 

Stamps, reading 
Any country 

4771 

K. Sujatha Rangan <g, 13) 

53 45 L.I.C. Quarters 

Kamjas Road 

Karol Bagh 

New Delhi 110005 

Stamps, reading 

Any country 

4772 

C. Raja tb. 14) 

29 HUDCO Colony 
Tatabad. Coimbatore-12 
Tamil Nadu, India 


Stamps, coins 
Any country 

4773 

Saritha V.P. (g, 13) 

T.C. 3/1291, Near Mamkulam 
Kovil 

TKD Road, East Paltom 
Trivandrum 695004 
Kerala, India 
Reading, stamps 
Anv country 

4774 

Cegong Pertin (b, 13) 

C. 0 Principal 
Mr. V.K.V. Sunpura 
Disl. Lohit 

Arunachal Pradesh 792111 

India 

Fool ball 

Anv country 

4775 

Hindu Nair fg, 16) 

C o M.KT. Nair 
P.O. Bclpahar. Qr. No. N-9 
Dt. Sambalpur, Orissa, India 
Sjiorls, reading 
Any country 

4776 

Dcbesh Kumar Sanda 
(b, 15) 

382/C/I Balco Township 
Bilaspur 

Madhya Pradesh 495684 
India 

Stamps, reading 
India, U.S.A. 

4777 

Disha Talwar Tg, 13) 

B/437 New Friends Colony 
New Delhi 110065 
Stamps, reading 
Other than India and Nepal 

4778 

A. Dhanidhar fb, 14) 

1, Devaraja Pillai Street 
Mudichur Road 
Tambaram, Madras 600045 


India 

Chess, stamps 
U.S.S.R.. U.S.A. 

4779 

Ginny Jose (g, 14) 

77/8 Manikam Street 
Lima Nagar Extn., Via MDS 
Nagar 

I lasthampatti, Salem 636010 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Reading, stamps 
France, Germany 

4780 

Sukumar Bcri (b, 9) 

F-5 Ben Nevis 
Bhiilabhai Desai Road 
Bombay 400026, India 
Reading, stamps 
Brazil, Chile 

4781 

Reshma Chibbar (g, 13) 
P/58 South Extension 
Part II 

New Delhi 110049 
Painting, stamps 
U S.A., U.K. 

4782 

Mayank (b. 15) 

D-15, N.F.L. Township 
Bathinda, Punjab, India 
Table Tennis, stamps 
Other than India 

4783 

Puja Sardana (g, 13) 

10/30 Old Rajinder Nagar 
New Delhi 110060 
Stamps, drawing 
Japan, France 

4784 

Aruna Mishra (b, 13) 

Plot No. 276, Unit III 
Kharvela Nagar, B.B.S.R 
Orissa 751001, India 
Stamps, karate 
U.S.A., Germany 


IZdited. Printed and Publi.shed by K. Ramakrislinan at the Indraprastha Presis (CBT), New Delhi on behalf 
of the Children’s Book Trust, from Nehru House, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi*l 10002. 
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JOIN THE 

DIAMOND BOOK CLUB 
AND FILL YOUR LIFE WITH 
FUN, THRILL &UUGHTER. 

Look, Who all art Than In th* CluM 

Chacha Chaudhary, Lambu-Motu, Zaab, Pinki, Billoo, Tauji, Fauladi Singh, Channi 
Chachi. Dabu. Mahabali Shaka, Chacha Bhatija, Rajan-Iqbat. Jamas Bond, Phantom. 
Mandrake . and so many more such lavourites' of yours. 

All ot them are brought to you by Diamond Comics, the largest selling comics in 
India 

The hair-raising and hilarious actions ot these famous characters come to you in 
English, Hindi, Bengali, Gujrati i Marathi 

Hom Convinitnl to MnI Thom AM 

Once you join the club, you don't have to worry about your parents forgetting to 
bring the latest Diamond Comics home or your news agent/book seller finishing all 
the copies before you got yours 

That's because as a member of the Diamond Book Club, you would get your set of 
6 comics in time at your doorstep, every month. Moreover, as a special privilege, 
you will be informed in advance about our forthcoming publications from time to 
time 

GIfli Galore! 

For instance. The Children Jokes' vrith first V P and some other gifts or your 
birthday 

Then, there are many other 'surprises' in store for you on different occassions. 

PoatoBtFrael 

To avoid delays, your parcel will U sent to you by V.P every month. You just have 
to make your parents agree to pay the postman who bnngs the packet. 

How Eaay it la to Becofflo a Menibert 

Just fill in the coupon given below and send it to us along with a Money Order or 
Postage Stamps worth Rs. tO/- 

These ten rupees will bring you the benefit of saving Rs. 3/- on V P.P and Ra. 7/- 
on postage Plus, a Digest worth Rs. W- is yours FREE, it you receive 12 V.P's 
continuously 

Tall your Friends Too about the ClubI 

If 4 of your friends become members, you will receive a Digest of your choice 
worth Rs. 12/- FREE ot cost. You have to send their names and Rs. 10/- 
(membership fee) per member 


I Yes! I would like to become a member of ’DIAMOND BOOK CLUB" and take 
I advantage of the benefits. I have read all your rules and shall abide by these. 

I I promise to accept the V.P. every month. 

j NAME _ 

I ADDRESS _ 


POST OFFICE 


PIN CODE. 


i I am sending Rs. 10/- by M.Oyancioeing Postage Stamps worth IN. IQ/- 
I MyBirthdata_ 


Note We shali not enrol you ai a member till we receive the membership he. 


1)1 WIOM) (OMK S |'\ I. I ID., 
271S, DARV \(, \\). \l W D1 I HI I 10 002 


DIAMOND COMICS 

PKtsi \ r 


NEW DiAMONO COMICS 



PUZZLE PACK 

SECOND SET OF FOUR BOOKS 

(with the soncept of 'knowledge', coated with 'fun' to 
develop your brain and to sharpen the intelligence.) 

Now available 
Second Set (No. $ tot) 
of PUZZLE PACK after 
aucceaaful of First set. 

Hurry! 

pick you hvourite Second Set 
from the nearest book shop. 


■ r-. 
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THE GOODNESS FAIRY 

Agila Kumar 

Siimathi, pretty, intelligent, good at 
sports and other extra-curricular 
activities, is in spite of'all these 
qualities, an unpopular girl. Why? 
Because she has fits of rage at the 
slightest provocation. Her parents 
are at their wits’ end. Then Sumathi’s 
grandnK>ther ell’ects a cure. 

A I.ETTER TO ^ OU 
To forgive is to forget. And that is 
exactly what Raghu is doing. Only 
he is forgiving Perky and Rita for 
things they are not guilty of. They 
get wise to Raghu’s act and arc very 
forgiving, too. 

JASON WHO FEl C:HED THE 
GOLDEN FLEECE 

O.P. Bhagat 

The epic being featured this time is 
the story of Jason who went after 
the golden fleece. 

THE RESOLUTION 
Lalita Deepak 

The concluding part of the story. 
The class is given a retest in English. 
Will Jammal fare as well as last time? 
His previous success was because he 
knew the questions beforehand. 
What will happen this time? 

- * OUTWITTED 

Aishvarya 

A little girl gets her back at her 
naughty cousins. 


THE DREAM 

Habib Lazge 

An unusual story in which the boy 
crosses the river and returns to find 
that the world has moved forward 
in time by 40 years. 

BULBUL’S SONG 
Tanushree Fodder 
Melodious Bulbul has beautiful songs 
to sing. But she needs an open sky 
to let her voice soar. She has no 
songs to offer behind bars, discovers 
Ravi, and sets her free. 

THE RUNAWAY 

Homagni Chaudhuri 
“Even a genius has his off-day,” says 
Baboo's father when he stands 
second in the annual mathematics 
paper. Insulted, Baboo runs away 
from home. Not for long, though. 

THE REWARD 

Kamala Ramchand 
By mistake, the man at the bakery 
gives Rukmani and Padma four 
pastries instead of two. A little soul- 
searching and they return the extra 
ones. Honesty is the best policy, 
they discover. 

FESTIVAL OF FII.MS FOR 
CHILDREN 

Nilima Sinha 

A first person account of the Seventh 
International Children’s Film 
Festival in Thiruvananthapuram. 


LAUGHING MATTER 

A ‘dose’ of the ‘best medicine’. 

LONG NECK 

OPB 

Standing like a ‘curious, colourful 
tower... it is the tallest animal in the 
world’—get to know the giraffe. 

MAHA MAKAM 

.V. Ramakrishna 

Occuring once in 12 years the Maha 
Makam festival at Kumbakonam is 
known as the Kumbha Mela of the 
South. A visit to Kumbakonam 
on this occasion. 



CHILDREN'S WORLD 

Nehru Rouse 

4 Bahadur Shah Zalar Marg 
New Delhi 110002 
Telegram: CHILDTRUST 
Telephones: 3316970*74 



















WhcMi lor the I'lr.st tiiiio 
1 read C'iiihircii's World 
1 was very sorry foi' 
myself for not having 
road such a magazine 
before. You may call it 
love at first sight. I liked 
the facts, information, 
jokes and stories. 1 
congratulate you for 
starting such an 
excellent magazine for 
helping to incrtjase our 
l.Q. Thank you. once 
more, for starting such 
an educative and 
informative magazine. 

Ilcynant K. Jain 


I read Childmi's World 
regularly. It is very nice. 
You are giving a spirit of 
excitement to the 
children. 

P. Prareen Reddy 
Hyderabad 



^ I know only one mandir. 

It is inayiav mandir. 

I It is not a structure 
^ in stone or .steel; 
f Of mortar and bricks 
I it’s not built. 

.’ Manat' Mandir is as 
old as Adam 
And shall survive 
' Till humanity lasts. 

Manav mandir is 
t everywhere: 

It is in your heart, 
i It is in my heart, 

'( It is in every 
f; human heart. 

Of that ocean 
fi of love— 

4 Of that manav mandir — 
^ I am little poojari... 


^ Sheona Sauna/ 

ij Panchgani 



) February skies are 
i clear and blue. They 
* beckon irresistibly, 
i calling you to reach out 
! to them... to do your 
: best... put to test... The 
resolutions you may have 
; so glibly made merely a 
month ago. Xnd so if 
you’ve been true, the 
rewards come. 

In a city like Delhi 
; there is evidence every¬ 
where of the best rewards 
of a severe winter, gently 
moving out. The grass is 
a glorious green, and sun- 
dappled spots bursting 
with the joy of life are 
pink petunias; purple 
pansies, alluring asters, 

' Red Sylvias, clarkia, 
hollyhock, sweetpeas, 

; calendulas, roses, sweet 
sultanas, larkspur, 
verbennas, cinnerarias 
and a host of other pretty 
flowers. The most regal 
event of Delhi—the 
Republic Day parade is 
just over, and sweet as 
the birdsong on the 
branches budding with 
spring blossom is the 
sound of the patriotic 
j passion that pulsates 
within you. 

Come, calls the 
country, be one, care, 
share the brotherhood of 
man—“it is in your heart, 
it is in my heart, it is in 
every human heart.” 





FAIRY 


Story: Agila Kumar Illustrations : Chaitali Chattenee 

F a girl is pretty, good since you woke up and it is again to make Sumathi 

nine o’clock now.” 

She might have been 
talking to a brick wall for 
all the attention Sumathi 
paid her. She simply contin¬ 
ued to open gifts and 
exclaim over them. 

Conscious of Grand¬ 
mother’s gaze. Mother tried 


I at studies, proficient 
in sport and all other 
extra-curricular activities, 
wouldn’t you expect her to 
be extremely popular? 
Unfortunately, that was not 
so in Sumathi’s case. In 
spite of all her abilities, she 
was disliked intensely by 
students and teachers alike! 
But then, who could toler¬ 
ate a girl with an uncontrol¬ 
lable temper and a habit of 
throwing tantrums at the 
slightest provocation? 

Her poor mother was 
driven to distraction by 
Sumathi’s behaviour. She^f ' 
reasoned, csgoled, argued 
and threatened, to no avail. 
Then, Grandmother came 
on her annual visit. 

Sumathi was so happy. A 
soon as the car stopped, s' 
dashed out, glowing with 
anticipation. She hugged 
and kissed Grandmother, 
and held on to her hand, 
chattering merrily. 

Grandmother had 
brought many lovely 
dresses and beautiful toys 
for Sumathi. As soon as her 
suitcases were brought in, 
Sumathi settled down to 
open them. 

"Sumathi,” Mother said, 
"first have your breakfast. 

You haven’t had anything 


obey her. 

And Sumathi exploded! 
At one moment there was 
before Grandmother a well- 
behaved engaging child, the 
next she saw a raging 
creature, howling, shriek¬ 
ing, rolling on the floor, 
sobbing and s^ream^g. 
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Mother, ashamed of 
Sumathi’s behaviour, 
simply gave in. At once 
Sumathi transformed into a 
little sweet girl again. 

Later, while Sumathi 
played in her room with her 
new toys. Mother poured 
out her troubles to Grand¬ 
mother, “Mummy, she has 
become ten times worse 
since your last visit. Believe 
me, there is nothing 1 
haven’t tried. Once I even 
told her that her face 
transformed into a mon¬ 
key’s face when she started 
screaming!” 

“And did it have any 
effect?" asked Grand¬ 
mother. 

“None at all,” replied 


but change Sumathi’s 
nature during your stay. 
Please,” she begged. 

Grandmother nodded 
and sat deep in thought. 
That night she settled down 
at Sumathi’s bedside to tell 
her a story. After telling her 
an interesting story. Grand¬ 
mother said thoughtfully, 
“Did you know, Sumathi, 
that each one of us has a 
Goodness Fairy and an 
Anger Imp? As long as we 
behave well, our Goodness 
Fairy glows in happiness 
and her dress is shining 
white. But once we start 
losing control of our tem¬ 
pers, the Anger Imp gains 
control and starts torturing 
the Goodness Fairy. And 


you like to get yourself a 
pretty white rosebud?” 

Sumathi gazed at Grand¬ 
mother doubtfully, wonder¬ 
ing whether to believe her 
or not. She was already 
very sleepy and soon her 
heavy eyelids closed. In the 
middle of the night, 
Sumathi woke up with a 
start! Had she imagined it 
or had she really heard a 
faint scream? She padded 
up to the window and 
pulled away the curtain. 
Moonlight flooded the room. 
And in the middle of the 
room, Sumathi saw the 
dark horns on its head and 
a thin long tail was jabbing 
systematically with a small 
spear, at a small pathetic 


Mother. “She behaved 
herself for about one hour. 
Then something happened 
and she was yelling again. I 
do not want to use force 
because all child experts 
say it will break their 
spirits, but I am at a dead 
end. Mummy, you do 
something. Try , 



in 


her dress becomes dirty and figure dressed in 
dull. If we behave well to 
please our Goodness Fairy, V \ v I I \ 

one morning she leaves \\\ \ \ \ 

under our pillow, a pure \\\ \ \ ' 

white rosebud! Wouldn’t \ \ \ \\ 




dirty 
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wmte. Blood was oozing 
onto the poor thing's dress. 

“Hey, hey, stop, stop! 
What are you doing?” cried 
Sumathi dashing towards 
them. The black figure flew 
up to one corner of the 


Me? gasped Sumathi. 
“What did I do? I don’t even 
know you!” 

“But I know you! 1 am 
your Goodness Fairy. And 
that is your Anger Imp. He 
is torturing me because 


•i \ 

■ . 



a good girl at heart. It was 
just that she could not 
control her temper. Now, 
she touched the Goodness 
Fairy gently and said, “I’m 
so sorry. I will never let this 
happen again. Just wait 
and see. I will be so good, 
that you will become 
stronger and your dress 
brighter. And that thing 
will shrivel up!” she added 
with a dark glare at the 
Anger Imp. 

The Goodness Fairy said 
S(j:^^;,;nothing. She simply smiled 
i^adly and disappeared, 
raid to be left alone with 
e Anger Imp, Sumathi 
up. He, too, had 




Sumathi lay back on the 
thinking deeply. She 
L %membered her numerous 
Jights, the lectures she had 
received from teachers and 
parents alike and her 
careless disdain of them. 
Then and there, she made a 
firm resolution not to lose 


ceiling and hovered there 
gnrinning evilly. 

The white creature 
collapsed on Sumathi’s 
pillow. “Poor thing,” ex¬ 
claimed Sumathi. “You 
must be hurting very badly. 
Let me get my hands on 
him. See what I will do to 
him,” she raged, her anger 
growing. “Why was that 
awful creature spearing you 
like that? And why were 
you letting him? Why don’t 
you run away!" 

“It is all because of you!” 
said the creature accus¬ 
ingly. 


your tantrums this morning 
have strengthened him and 
weakened me. If you go on 
in this way, he will destroy 
me altogether.” 

On hearing this, the 
Anger Imp gave a high 
pitched trill of laughter. 

“As it is,” continued the 
Goodness Fairy, “my dress 
has become so dull and 
faded. And I have become so 
weak I cannot even fly 
away from the Anger Imp’s 
spear!” 

Sumathi’s heart melted. 
She felt so ashamed of her 
behaviour. She was after all 


her temper again! 

She woke up early, 
dashed to Mother in the 
kitchen and said, “Mummy, 
may I take up Grand¬ 
mother’s coffee?” 

Mother was stunned at 
her unprecedented behavi¬ 
our. Sumathi never woke 
up before eight in the 
morning and she had never 
offered to help anybody! 
Nevertheless, happy at the 
change in her daughter, she 
gave Sumathi the coffee 
cup. Sumathi went to 
Grandmother’s room, sat on 
her bed and recounted the 
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events of the previous “] 

night. And she said, a 

“Grandma, I have decided y 

never to get angry or throw d 

tantrums again. But ti 

Grandma, what do I do y< 

when something unpleasant 
happens and I get wild?” 

“Close your eyes tight 
and start counting slowly, 

By the time you reach 
twenty, you will find that^ 
you no longer w'ant to 
scream!” replied Grand- 
mother. 

Throughout the day, 
there were numerous 
provocations, but Sumatl| 
kept a tight rein on her 
temper. She did not utter i 
word when Mother refused 
to buy her ice-cream. She 
shut her eyes tightly, and 
started counting, when , 

Mother told her not to drink / 

water straight from the /t 

fridge! / \ 

A week passed and still 
Sumathi’s good behaviour 
held. The whole household 
was first startled and then J 

delighted at the change in 


her. When school started, 

. Mother was worried and 
; tense, wondering if 
|i, Sumathi would keep control 
of her temper. 

Grandmother calmed her 
down saying, “Don’t worry, 
she will be all right. 
Sumathi has learned in the 
past week that life is much 
more pleasant without 
tantrums. She is ei\joying 
her good behaviour and she 
1/ won’t let go now!” 

In the evening Sumathi 
dashed home crying, 
“Mummy, Grandma, I was 
a good girl today. I did not 
yell even once. Latha 
dropped my pen and the nib 
twisted but still I did pot 







umathi had indeed 
changed! 

The next morning, 
Sumathi came running into 
the kitchen. In her hand, 
she held a perfect white 
rosebud. “Mummy, 
Grandma, look! My Good¬ 
ness Fairy has given me a 
white rosebud! Look! Look! 
She is happy with my 
behaviour. My Goodness 

§ Fnirv has given me a 
ud!” sang Sumathi 
ng round the kitchen, 
er her head. Mother 
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Dear forgivers and 
moregivers. 


Well, the house next door 
hasn’t made living much 
easier. Not the house 
actually, but the people in 
it. They are really strange, 
even my mother feels that 
way now. Can you 
imagine—they start cooking 
at midnight—^we get the 
lovely rich fragrance of 
carrot halwa at one in the 
morning. One night, I got 
up in pitch darkness feeling 
dreadfully hungry. I won¬ 
dered why, because.I had a 
good dinner—motor 
paneer —and I had eaten 
quite a lot Then I realised 
that my stomach had smelt 
good fo^ and sure enou|^ 
it was coming from next 


door—^rice with ghee, 
roasted dcU, some rich cuny 
and tandoori rotiX 1 tell you 
I felt so hungry I went to 
the fridge and... the rest of 
the story is painful so I’ll 
skip it 

Anyway, while the people 
next door go on living their 
strange lives and upsetting 
ours ever so alter, Raghu 
has started on a reform 
movement Yes, his latest 
plan is to change the 
world—including the people 
next door, especially them— 
to a better sweeter nature. 
So he goes about with a 
sickly, smiley expression on 
his face that seems to have 
fooled everybody. Except 
me of course. 

“Oh Raghu has become such 
a sweet boy,” my mother 
says. Sweet? Agh! 

“Your friend, what’s his 
name, seems to have 
changed for the better,” 
says my aunt. “Can’t you do 
sometldng also?” 

Change for the better!? 
Agh! Agh! Agh! 

I’ll tell you what Raghu 
does these days apart from 
wearing that smiling, 
yellow face. He is also 
highly forgiving. And he 
forgives—me especially—for 
things 1 haven’t even done! 
For instance, he came with 
that stupid, asinine look 
and said, “Oh Perky! Don’t 
worry about the glue you 
put on my shoes. I’ve told 
my mother I’ve forgiven 
you.” 

“What glue?” I shrieked, 
“what shoes?” 


“Don’t feel bad,” he had 
the impudence to say. “It 
was a just a childish prank. 
And anyway, I can always 
wear my new pair.” 

Since Raghu has been 
wanting to wear his new 
shoes for a long long time 
and his mother has been 
waiting for the old ones to 
wear out completely, I 
wondered who did the glue 
bit. But before I could say 
anything, he gulped in a 
kind of spiritual way and 
murmured, “Oh and by the 
way, those ribbons of Baby’s 
sorry Rita, that you poured 
ink over, I’ve forgiven you 
for that also, on her behalf. 



You see, I have to set her a 
noble example so don't 
worry about her pink 
ribbons having become a 
sticky, nasty blue black, 
okay?” 

“Baby's ribbons!" I 
gasped. “I never...” 

“Don’t worry at all,” he 
assured me, “I have for¬ 
given you completely.” And 
with an idiotic wave of his 
hand and a villain’s smile, 
he went his wicked way. 

Baby didn’t forgive me. I 
mean to say, she didn’t 
forgive me for something I 
hadn’t even done. She gave 
me an earful of the most 
expressive language I’ve 
ever heard, about the 
different kinds of devil I 
was. 

'Then suddenly, she 
stopped and said with an 
air of puzzlement, “But you 
are none of these things. All 
these things describe that 
fellow Raghu, not you." 

So 1 told her of my 
innocence and she told me 
that lately, Raghu had 
taken to forgiving her too 
for things she hadn’t done 
at all. And she had been 
getting into trouble while 
Raghu stood by, looking like 
a saint with a holy tummy- 
ache and bearing it heroi¬ 
cally. 

Baby—sorry Rita—and I 
hatched a plan. 

4 < * 

Next day was a Sunday, 
and our two sets of parents 
were sitting outside, bask¬ 
ing in the sun. Raghu was 
at his most sickly, handing 



out groundnuts and picking 
up the shells as if they were 
baby worms that he loved 
most tenderly. Into this 
idyllic scene, entered Baby 
and I. 

“Oh Raghu Bhayya” 
Baby, sorry Rita, said in her 
most breathless way. “I 
forgive you for putting my 
Geography homework book 
under the open kitchen tap. 
It’s a terrible mess but I 
forgive you.” 

And swiftly, before 
Raghu could say a word, I 
cut in, “Oh Raghu! Both 
Baby, sorry Rita, and I have 
decided to follow your 
excellent example of a 


forgiving nature. I forgive 
you too, for cutting my 
school essay into a thou¬ 
sand, tiny, very tiny pieces. 
There is no way I can 
explain that to my teacher 
but I forgive you.” 

And Baby wearing her 
most brilliant smile, fol¬ 
lowed that up with, “And 
I’m sure Mummy will 
forgive you too, for empty¬ 
ing that whole bottle of 
tomato ketchup into the 
milk. I’m sure you were 
trying to do some good to 
the world through that but 
I’m so stppid 1 can’t under¬ 
stand it. Can you help me? 
Please Mummy, don’t look 
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so angry. Please forgive 
Raghu Bhayya. * 

Well, you see, forgiveness 
has to stop at some point it 
seems. It has its own time 
and seasons like cooking 


does. Which reminds me— 
what can you make of 
tomato ketchup floating in 
milk? Tomato milkshake? 
Ketchup soup? Or plain 
ketchup and milk without 



The anagrams of the pictures have one letter 
missing. Put the missing letter in the circle of the 


correct picture to find out who works in the circus. 
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OlST /kS A M All'MIt 

PSNRAE 

GERSUO 

BTROLE 

FH5R1T 

QLEIURS 

BTEHIL 

TEEHAU 

GOBOTAN 

STURSER 


potato chips and cornflakes? 
You try and don’t forgive 
me if you can’t. 

Yours foreseeing, 






Nupur Arora (13) 

Rainbows are shy, 
thats why they occur 
rarely in the sky. 

They are like 
a queen’s necklace, 
and to everyone 
bring joy and happiness. 

Its colours are 
so lovely and bright, 

\ Kissing the earth 
on its left and right. 
Grandma says, it’s a swing 
for heavenly fairies, 
who after it rains 
come down to make merry. 

Scientifically 
its the sunlight, 
which creates 
this jigsaw puzzle. 

While it passes 
through the raindrops, 
and creates 
a marvellous dazzle 
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who fetched the CSolden Fleece 



Text: O.P. Bhagat Illustrations: R^hish Bagchi 



A tale of ancient 

Greece, told by V. 
Apollonius of Rhodes 
in his epic The Argonautica 
or The Voyage of Argo. 

One day a young man 
came to the city of lolcus. 
He was tall and handsome 
and seemed to be of noble 
birth. But he wore just one 
sandal. His name was 
Jason. 

While coming, he had to 
cross a river on the way. On 
its bank was sitting an old 
woman. She needed help to 
go across. Jason carried her 
on his back and began to 
wade across the stream. 

The current was swift. In 
trying to steady himself, 
Jason lost one of his san¬ 
dals. When he had set his 
burden down, he looked at 
his bare foot. Then he 
noticed that the old woman 
had changed into a bright 
and beautiful queen. 

Jason knew at once she 
was the goddess Hera. He 

12 


bowed before her. The 
goddess smiled and told him 
to go fearlessly about what 
he was going to do. 

A guard noticed Jason 
enter the city. He rushed to 
King Pelias and informed < 
him. This was what had 
troubled the king for years. 

The kingdom he nded 
over was not his own. He 
had seized it from his 
brother. But a prophecy 
said that he should beware 
of the man who would come 
wearing one sandal. And 
that moment had come. 

“1 am Jason,” the youth 
said to the king. ”1 have 
come to claim my father’s 
throne which by right is 
mine.” He added that he 
had been brought up by 
Cheiron on Mt Pelion. The 
wise old Centaur had 
trained him both in matters 
of peace and war. 
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Pelias pretended to be 
happy at his nephew’s 
coming. He feasted him. 
Then he asked Jason what 
in his wisdom he would 
have done if he had been in 
his place. 

“I would send the man to 
bring the Golden Fleece,” 
Jason replied. 

The fleece, of pure gold, 
belonged to a magic ram 
which could fly through the 
air. It was now with King 
Aeetes, who was also a 
wizard. He ruled the land of 
Colchis to the east of the 
Black Sea. A huge, sleepless 
serpent guarded this rare 
treasure. 

“You have proved,” said 
the wily uncle, “how wise 
you are. Now prove yourself 
worthy of ruling this 
kingdom by fetching the 
Golden Fleece. That will 
^also remove the curse which 
is on this city." 

Jason agreed. Pelias 
sighed with relief. He was 
sure that Jason would 
never reach the far-off 
Colchis. Even if he did, he 
would never come back 
alive. 

It was going to be a great 
adventure. Jason invited all 
flie heroes of Greece to join 
him. Many came forward. 
Among them were Argus, 

. known for his craftsman¬ 
ship, Tiphys who was the 
most skilled steersman, and 
Orpheus whose music 
charmed like magic. 

Then there were Zetes 
and Calais, winged sons of 
Boreas the North Wind, and 
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Lynceus who had the 
keenest eyesight. Hercules 
too joined the brave band. 
(But he dropped out on the 
way. He had to complete 
the Labours he is famous 
for.) 

The ship, which could 
hold 50 men, was the 
largest made at that time. 

It was called Argo, after 
Argus who designed it. The 
men who sailed in it were 
the Argonauts. 

They set out one fine 
summer morning. Cheiron 
bade them farewell from Mt 
Pelion. 

But on their long voyage 
things did nnt always go as 
the heroes wished. Some¬ 
times the wind was favour¬ 
able, and some—^times it 
was not. If they were 
greeted by friendly people, 
they had also to deal with 
hostile tribes. At one place 
fierce, brass-winged birds 
attacked them. 

They had a pleasant 
surprise when they reached 
the island of Lemnos. There 
were no men there but only 
women, ruled over by a 
queen. 

As the females made 
them feel very welcome, the 
men were tempted to stay 
on there. But they re¬ 
minded themselves of the 
task they had undertaken, 
and took leave of their 
hostesses. 

In time they neared Uie 
entrance to the Black Sea. 
Before going further, they 
landed in Thrace. They 
wanted advice from 
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Phineus, a blind prophet. 

“But you must first rid 
me of the curse of the 
Harpies,” said Phineus. 

These were large, sharp- 
clawed birds with the faces 
of women. They snatched or 
spoiled the food whenever 
Phineus sat down to eat. As 
a result he had been re¬ 
duced to a mere skeleton. 

The sons of Boreas the 
North Wind flew into the 
air when the Harpies 
swooped down on the meal 
laid for Phineus. And they 
chased them so far that the 
horrible birds never came 
back. 

Phineus told Jason and 
his friends of the danger of 
the Clashing Rocks. These 
blue rocks floated on the 
Black Sea. As a ship tried to 
sail between them, they 
came together with such 
force that the vessel was 
crushed. 

“But if you are careful,” 
said Phineus, “you will have 
a safe passage.” 

As advised, one of the 
heroes let loose a dove when 
the Argo came close to the 
immense rocks. They 
clashed and parted again. 

All the dove lost was one of 
its tail feathers. 

While the rocks stood 
apart, the men rowed on 
the surging waves with all 


XT' 

their might. By their sheer 
grit and strength, they 
came out of the greatest 
peril on the way. 

The Argo pushed furthei 
on. From the highest peak 
of the Caucasus the heroes 
heard cries of pain. They 
knew that Prometheus was 
bound to a rock there and 
was tormented by an eagle, j 

This was how Zeus had , 
punished the Titan for 
stealing fire from heaven 
and giving it to men. Every 
day the eagle tore at his 
liver. At night, while the 
bird paused, the liver grew 
whole. But in the morning 
the jabbing started again. 

Reddish was the scum on 
the Phasis river the Argo 
anchored by. It was 
coloured by the blood of 
Prometheus. 

King Aeetes welcomed 
the heroic men of Greece. 
But he was not quite happy 
when Jason told him of his 
mission. He told Jason what 
he would have to do if he 
desired to take away the 
Golden Fleece. 

“Yoke my brazen-footed 
bulls which breathe fire,” he 
spelt out the task. “Plough 
an acre of land and then 
sow it with the dragon seed 


I shall give you. From the 
seeds will sprout many 
warriors. You will have to 
fight them all.” 

At that time the king's 
dark-eyed daughter, Medea, 
was standing by. As she 
heard thes^ words, she 
turned pale. She knew that 
the youth, brave though he^ 
was, could not do all this / i 
unless he had magic aidsj^^ 
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I Hera too was aware of 
the difficulty Jason was in. 

! And she sought to help him. 
At her suggestion Cupid, 
the child god of love, 
pierced Medea’s heart with 
« an arrow while she was 
I looking at the handsome 
A Greek. 

I And at once the princess, 
who was also a witch, felt 
! deep love for Jason. She 
decided to help him, be- 
trayal of her father though 
I this would be. 
i That night she had a 
i secret meeting with Jason. 

She gave him a jar of magic 
; balm. If he rubbed it on his 
I body and arms, he would be 
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safe from the fiery breath of 
the bulls. She also told him 
how to handle the armed 
men. 

To everybody’s surprise, 
Jason yoked the bulls 
without their breath burn¬ 
ing his skin. Then he 
ploughed an acre of land 
and sowed the dragon seed. 

Soon a whole army of 
fierce men rose from the 
furrows. As they advanced 
towards him, Jason tossed a 
stone among them. The 
men began to fight one 
another, until all lay dead. 

King Aeetes was furious. 
But he did not show it. As it 
was already evening, he 
told Jason that he could 
take his reward in the 
morning. 

But Medea suspected her 
father’s intentions. She met 
Jason secretly again and 
told him to steal the Golden 
Fleece in the darkness of 



She again offered to help 
Jason. As she desired to go 
with him, Jason told her 
that she was welcome. He 
promised to marry her. 

Only Orpheus went with 
Jason and Medea as they 
made for the sacred grove 
behind the King’s palace 
where the shining fleece 
hung on an oak. Terrifying 
in its length was the ser- ! 
pent that coiled round the 
tree. 

But Orpheus lulled it to 
sleep with his sweet music. 

An ointment Medea rubbed 
on its eyes made it lie 
almost like dead. Stepping 
on its coils, Jason tore the 
Golden Fleece off the tree. 

They hastened to the safe [ 
nook where the Argo stood 
ready to set sail. 
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Part II 


y I Story: Lalita Deepak 
f ^ ] Illustrations: Siddhartha Mitra 


T he bell rang and to 
him it sounded like 
the death-knell. He 
, rose and with heavy steps 
f and laboured breathing en- 
^ tered the Headmaster’s of- 
^^fice with the last ounce of 
Ccourage he had. The Head- 
I master was poring over 
r some work. Jammal said 
“Good Morning” very feebly. 

The Headmaster looked 
up, “Come in, come in. Are 
you sick or something? I 
wanted to discuss the 
answer paper with you.” 

Jammal thought this was 
even worse and wished he 
were dead. 

‘Tell me Jammal," he 
heard the Headmaster say 
“how have you quoted 
flawlessly from Ulysses? 
There were very few mis¬ 
takes in the answers." 


“N-n-no S-sir...” 

The Headmaster’s smile 
vanished and he looked 
sternly at Jammal. In a 
booming voice he said, “Tell 
me the truth now! How did 
you know that these ques¬ 
tions will be asked?” 

Jammal could not speak. 
He was paralysed. 

“Jammal!” The Headmas¬ 
ter’s voice sounded like a 
gun-shot. 

“Si-s-ir I-I c-co-copied." 
His limbs turned to jelly. 

He had to hold the table for 
support. 

Seeing the frightened, 
terrified, stricken boy 
before him, the Headmaster 
curtly said, “You may go 
home, ni meet your 
parente today.” 

Jammal stood up in a 
trance. All the way home 



















panicky thoughts plagued 
his mind. He had commit¬ 
ted a very grievous blunder. 
He would lose all that was 
once his world. Above all, 
what would his father do 
when he came to know the 
truth? What if the Head¬ 
master decided to expel 
him? He refrained from 
further contemplation and 
succumbed to uncontrol¬ 
lable tears in the privacy of 
his room. 

Exhausted from crying 
and with apprehension of 
what would happen, Jam- 
mal fell into a fitful sleep. 
He was awakened by loud 
voices. The deep rumble of 
his father and the ominous 
voices of the Headmaster 
could be heard distinctly. 
Were they arguing or only 
talking, wondered a 
petrified Jammal. 

The Headmaster’s car 
started up and then all was 
very quiet. Seconds ticked 
by. Jammal looked fever¬ 
ishly at the door. Anytime it 
would open and his father 
would... he’d rather not 
think about it. 

The door of his room was 
flung open. Framed in the 
doorway was his father. 

The vein on his forehead 
stood out prominently and 
it was throbbing. Jammal 
thought he was going to 
faint. Weakly he sat up, his 
eyes not leaving his father’s 
face. Habibullah reached 
him in three strides. 

What happened next took 
Jammal unawares. His 
father hugged him! 


With trembling hands he 
held Jammal by the shoul¬ 
ders. Looking into his eyes 
he said with the profound- 
est emotion, “For how long 
have you lived with guilt, 
my boy? You resorted to 
malpractice to please me, to 
prove me wrong of the low 
opinion that I had of you! 
Why my boy, you have 
wept! Do you think it is 
your fault? Come on tell 
me.’’ 

Jammal nodded, 
dumbfounded. For the first 
time in his life he had seen 
tears in his father’s eyes. 

“No, no it is not your 
fault, never!” He shook his 
head violently. 

“It is me who is to be 
stigmatised. Educated, am 
I? Educated selfishly, 
educated to domineer! You 
used my University book to 
help you, when it should 
have been me who should 
have tutored you, given it to 
you, helped you understand 
it. What an irony!” He 
caressed his son’s head and 
continued feverishly, “I 
have ignored you. I have 
not fulfilled my duty. I have 
brought this infamy on 
you!” 

He looked away from his 
son. 

'The piteous state of his 
father overwhelmed Jam¬ 
mal. WTiy, his father cared 
for him after all! He had to 
do something to alleviate 
his mental agony. But first 
he had to know what the 
Headmaster had said. 
Hoping and praying that he 


was not expelled, he asked, 
“What did the Headmaster 
say?” 

Habibullah turned slowly 
towards Jammal. His eyes 
were bloodshot and the live, 
pulsating vein stood out like 
a wire on a wall. “He said 
that with respect to my 
standing as a lawyer, he 
has not expelled you. But if 
the malpractice is repeated, 
he’d be forced to do so.” 




“Father!” exclaimed 
Jammal. All of a sudden a 
bright smile illuminated his 
cloudy face. Habibullah’s 
eyes dilated. The smile 
appeared as alien and inapt 
to him as laughter to a 
bereaved house. 

“Jammal, what. . . ” 

“That’s it then!” Jammal 
threw his head back and 
gazed at the ceiling as 
though he we'e at the sky. 
“P’ather, wasi. L King 
Alfred’s defeat turned to 
victory by perseverance?" 

“Yes, the tenacity of the 
spider influenced him,” said 
Habibullah, puzzled. 

“Didn’t King Arthur pull 
the sword out of the stone 
v/ith an effort?" 

“Yes, but...” 

“Didn’t Ulysses lift the 
bow that was destined for 
him to manipulate?” 

Habibullah saw what he 
was getting at. He stared at 
him, his face clearing and 
the throbbing vein disap¬ 
pearing. 


“Father I am King 
Ulysses, King Arthur, King 
Alfred! 'The Headmaster’s 
prize is the bow,” his eyes 
blazed like smoldering 
embers. “I will lift the bow,” 
he said in a strong, re¬ 
sounding manly voice. 

There was a minute’s 
silence. It was broken by 
Habibullah clapping his 
hands, looking admiringly 
at his son. With a shout of 
joy and a broad smile, he 
thumped him on the back. 
“An effort, yes a new 
beginning, the alpha! This 
year you will bag the 
Headmaster’s prize. You’ll 
learn from the very same 
University book 1 learnt 
from.” So saying he almost 
carried Jammal to his room. 
Resolution was written all 
over his face to prove that 
infamy could be turned to 
applause. 

In the days that followed, 
Jammal developed a fasci¬ 
nation for poetry, for 
English literature. Hardy 


Boys’ was replaced by R.^ 
Stevenson and Alexander 
Dumas. But it was Ten¬ 
nyson’s Ulysses that unrav¬ 
elled new meaning, imagery 
and vistas of thought, every 
time he read the poem. It 
was his father who made 
the everrtngs so interesting 
that he hated to leave him 
at night. ‘To follow knowl¬ 
edge like a sinking star’ 
became his favourite 
maxim. 

Habibullah on the other 
hand found that he too 
looked forward to the 
evenings. He loved to play 
the role of a master. He had 
cherished a secret wish to 
become a master. But his 
father had other plans for 
him. He had become a 
lawyer. Now his innate 
penchant for teaching 
surfaced. But it was that 
feeling of guilt of having 
eschewed his son, who in 
turn resorted to malprac¬ 
tice, that drove him on. He 
wanted to clear the be¬ 
smirched name of Jammal. 
Winning the Headmaster’s 
prize was the most potent 
way of proving that Jammal 
was not a nonentity as was 
being thought of him. 'The 
Headmaster was a mag¬ 
nanimous man. Habibullah 
was grateful to him for 
having given Jammal 
another chance. He shud¬ 
dered at the thought that if 
the Headmaster had tem¬ 
pestuously expelled his son. 

.. 'There could be no worse 
repudiation than that. 

Above all the filial bond 




between father and son 
strengthened. 

Class Nine was steeped 
in agony. The results of the 
exam held by the Headmas¬ 
ter were to be announced on 
that day. Jammal nervously 
bit his nails. He had almost 
spontaneously written the 
answers. But Dilip may 
have prepared better than 
him. He looked curiously at 
him. He looked smug. Dilip 
too glanced at Jammal from 
across the class. Of late 
Jammal had been answer¬ 
ing questions in class 
correctly. Dilip hated it. He 
was the only one who could 
answer promptly. His 
mother taught him the 
lessons beforehand. Sar¬ 
donically he shouted across 
the class, “Jambo, you are 
going to get the prize! You 
have quoted from Ulysses 
and Lotus Eaters, what ho!” 

The whole class burst out 
laughing. 

Jammal evenly retorted, 
“Yeah, ‘for my purpose 
holds to sail beyond the 
sunset and the baths’.” 

Dilip was stunned. He 
recovered quickly and, 
made another dig, “Jambo, 
thou art a pussy amongst 
courtiers.” 

Jammal gave him an icy 
look, “A ‘prince’ not ‘puss/ 
and to make mild a rugged 
people and through soft 
degrees subdue them to the 
useful and good.” 

“How dare you say 
rugged!” Dilip leapt up and 
clinched his fist. 

“I have the right to 


speech. Rugged, rugged, 
rugged. I’ll say it a hundred 
times." He stared defiantly 
at him. 

A sneer was beginning to 
appear on Dilip’s face when 
the boy at the door gestured 
emphatically. The Head¬ 
master was on his way. 

Dilip grudgingly sat down 
and nodded his head 
threateningly at Jammal. 
Jammal nodded back. The 
gauntlet was thrown, 
Jammal accepted the 
challenge. 

When the class rose to 
wish the Headmaster they 
noticed that he had no cane 
with him. That was 
strange. 

“Good morning.” The 
Headmaster placed the 
bundle of answer sheets on 
the desk He folded his 
arms across his chest and 
quietly looked round. This 
survey meant nothing to 
Jammal. He looked back 
calmly even eagerly at the 
Headmaster. Had he topped 
the class? He fervently 
wished and prayed he had. 
If he had emerged at the 
top, then it was a victory for 
him over Dilip. 

“The performance has 
been encouraging. All of 
you have passed.” The class 
broke out into scattered 
applause. 

The Headmaster beamed 
at the happy faces before 
him. But two faces looked 
strained, though they were 
smiling. The Headmaster’s 
smile widened looking at 
them. He liked to play cat 



and mouse. 

“You all will be eager to 
know who has won the 
prize. Who do you think has 
won it?” He looked round 
slowly. 

Someone shouted, 

“Dilip.” 

“How many of you think 
Dilip has won the prize?” 

All hands shot up, except 
one. The Headmaster 
craned his neck to see 
whose it was. 

It was Jammal’s. 

“Good. Dilip, this time 
you have analysed the 
questions remarkably well. 
You have got 70%. Good 
marks in fact.” 

“Yes Sir,” Dilip said 
happily. He sneaked a 
triumphant glance at 
Jammal. 

Jammal’s heart sank. He 
had failed his father, failed 
himself. Wouldn’t his father 
be grieved when he heard 
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that Jammal’s bravado had 
been nothing but a charla¬ 
tan display? Above all he 
would be booed by that 
odious, pompous Dilip. 

He was so wrapped up in 
his sombre thoughts that he 
did not hear the Headmas¬ 
ter call out his name. 
Hemanth poked him in his 
ribs. 

“Jammal come hero 
please,” the Headmaster 
was saying. Confused 
Jammal made his way to 
his desk. 

The Headmaster patted 
him. 

“This boy is the winner of 
the Headmaster’s prize. He 
has scored 75%.” 

There was a shocked 
silence. Jammal could not 
believe his ears. Dilip’s 
mouth hung open. Jammal 
slowly looked up at the 
Headmaster. He was 
smiling that benign, effer¬ 
vescent smile of his. 

“He is a worthy winner,” 
declared the Headmaster. 
The class started clapping. 
Ts it real!’ wondered Jam¬ 
mal. ‘Yes, it was all real! 

His father and he had won 
after all!’ 

“Tell us Jammal, what is 
the secret of your success?” 

Jammal looked at the 
crestfallen Dilip. He heard 
himself say “To strive, to 
seek, to find and not to 
yield.” 

{concluded) 






TAwe $dh Oi 

D.D. Sarvanan (15) 


There sails a boat, across the river. 

Trees and grass on both the sides 
sails the boat up and down, 
across the mountain valley. 

'There sails a boat towards the green wood, 
hearing the sweet voice of the birds 
with the melody music of water, 
it dances by rowing on the water. 

And, there comes the lotus welcoming 
it to passes forward with joy, 
as dusk approaches it bids goodbye to its 
friends and rests to start a day afresh. 

There sails a boat all day long 
carrying her happiness with her 
lonely friends. 
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story: Aishvarya (11) 
Illustrations: Deepak Harichandan 


i NCE my elder cousin 

i ■ I Vaishali and two 
• other younger cous* 

I ins, Ashlesha and Suyesha 
I had come to stay with us. 

I Ashlesha and Suyesha who 
are twins, are only six years 
I old and real naughty mon- 
I keys. So you can imagine 
’ the things that happened in 
i those few days, 
i Two days after they came 
i I could not find my colour 
! pencils, crayons, sketch- 
! pens or paints. I was sup- 
' posed to draw and colour 
: six charts for our school 
fund-raising—during these 
holidays. Well, it Was not 
long before I saw my 
colours being used on the 
cover of my Mathematics 
book. So when no one (the 
adults of course) was 
around, I gave the twins a 
spanking each and took 
away the paints. 

The twins in turn took 
revenge! They put stones 
under Vaishali didi’B mat¬ 
tress and I got the punish¬ 
ment. 

But our maid who is a 
very clever person helped 


me out. She did exactly as 1 
told her. 

Ashlesha insisted on 
going to the market with 
her. That’s when Rojamma 
decided to ask her some 
rapid questions without 
beating about the bush — 
just as I’d told her. 

“Did you and Suyesha 
put the stones under didi’s 
mattress?” asked Rojamma 
casually. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Ash¬ 
lesha, “did Suyesha tell 
you?” 

Now the twins were 
squarely caught. Not only 
did they get a scolding but 
their month’s allowance 
was cut. Naturally the rest 
of the holidays were full of 
fun. 

Their allowance gone 
with the wind the twins 
were on their best behavi¬ 
our. Vaishali didi and 1 did 
not find it difficult to buy 
them ice-creams, choco¬ 
lates, clips and ribbons and 
take them on outings, with 
our allowance! I was out of 
pocket, but 1 had outwitted 
the twins! 









Stofy : Habib Lazge Illustrations : Dcepak Harichandan 


I T was early in the 

morning. The little hoy 
woke up. His father 
and mother were sleeping. 
But his little sister in the 
cradle was awake. The little 
boy got up from his bed and 
went towards the cradle. He 
kissed his sister’s cheek. 

She smiled. And the little 
boy left the house. 

He ran and ran over the 
meadow and field. He 
arrived at the river bank. 

On the river bank was a 
boat and a boatman. “Would 
you like to cross the river?” 
said the boatman. 


There was a war A Vt of 
people were fighting with 
swords, rhe little boy was 
afraid. Some people were 
injured and were bleeding. 
Some were killed. 

“Wliat’s the matter?” 
asked the little boy. 

“They are tyrants,” a 
warrior stopped and said. 
The warrior continued 
fighting. Tlie little boy ran 
away through the wounded 
and the dead. 

There was a funeral. 
Everybody was wearing 
black. A young woman was 
weeping and moaning. 



“Yes, I w’ould,” replied 
the little boy. 

Mump into the boat,” 
said the boatman. And he 
did. 

There was a wedding 
party. Men and women 
wore new, colourful dresses. 
A few people were playing 
music. Some people were 
dancing. Children were 
eating and playing. The 
bride was galloping on a 
horse. The bridegroom was 
galloping on another horse 
behind her. "What a lovely 
day!” said the little boy. 


Others were choked with 
tears. Children were 
confused. 

“Wliat a bad day,” said 
the boy. 

ITie little boy got out of 
the boat with the help of 
the boatman. He wanted to 
return home. He ran and 
ran over the field and 
meadow. When he saw the 
house, he began smiling 
and ran in. The little boy 
was in the house, now. 

“Why is everything dif¬ 
ferent here?” remarked the 
little boy. “Where is my 

jA Mi 





father? Where is my 
mother? Where is my 
sister?” he asked. 

The door opened and a 
young woman and a young 
man entered the house. 

“Who are you?” asked the 
young woman. 

The little boy looked at 
the wall. There were two 
pictures. Pictures of his 
mother and his father. 

"Where are they'''” asked 
the little boy. 

"My father and my 
mother. They are dead.” 


said the young woman. 

“Do all these things mean 
that you are my sister?” 
said the little boy. 

“Maybe you know the 
story of my lost brother. He 
is about forty years old, 
now. But you are a little 
boy,” said the young woman 
and smiled. The little boy 
recognised her smile. 

Tlie little boy went out of 
the house with tearful eyes. 
It was unbelievable. The 
young woman and the 
young man wont out of the 


house, too. The little boy 
was puzzled. 

The young woman held 
his arm. “Where are you 
going to?” she asked. 

‘Where arc you from'?” 
asked the young man. 

The little boy snatched 
his arm out of the young 
woman’s hand. And he ran 
away from the house. 

The little boy ran and 
ran over the meadow and 
field. At the river bank a 
boat and a boatman were 
waiting. 



ri1i>ju-r T Vs 



Curious No. 37 
Number 37 cannot be 
wholly divided by any other 
number, yet tli^a number 
will wholly divide the 
following numbers. 

Ill, 222, 333,444, 555, 666, 
777, 888, and 999. ‘ 

1. In how many ways can 
you arrange three 
objects? 

2. Write 10 with five 9’s? 

3. Show two different ways 


of writing 100 with five 
identical digits? 

4. Can you write 1000 by 
using eight identical 
digits? 

5. What mathematical sym 
bol can be placed be¬ 
tween 2 and 3 to make a 
number greater than 2 
but less than 3? 

6. A clock takes 2 seconds to, 
strike 2 o’clock, how long 
does it take to strike 
3 o’clock? 
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sometimes diving low and 
the next instant soaring 
high above the woolly white 
clouds, tinged with a touch 
of silver. On a sunny day 
she would perch herself on 
the massive trunk of the 
great banyan tree. She had 
made a cosy nest for herself 
in the hollow of a trunk in 
the Peopul tree with twigs, 
straws and cushioned it 
with a few bright feathers. 
What Bulbul loved most 
was the rainbow in the sky. 
She would sing her sweet¬ 
est songs when the rainbow 


appeared against the clear 
blue sky and the threaten¬ 
ing dark clouds had disap¬ 
peared into the horizon. 

Bulbul had many friends 
in the forest. They would 
play together, bathe in the 
small stream flowing 
through the rocks, sing 
songs and race each other. 


lived in the nearby village 
and made a living by 
catching the pretty birds 
from the forest. He sold 
them for a good price in the 
city. All the birds were 
scared of the hunter. The 
little birds had been warned 
by their mothers to hide 
themselves when the 
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I All of a sudden, the wily 

hunter threw his net on the 
f branch and little Bulbul 

m was trapped in it. She 

flapped her wings and cried 
out for help but no one 
could help her escape. The 
hunter was very pleased to 
see Bulbul in his net. There 
jj^ was a big demand for 
singing birds in the City 
and he had been hoping to 
K catch one for a long time. 

He felt happy at the 
thought of earning good 
mW money. 

^' Bulbul prayed and 
begged the hunter to 
release her but the heart¬ 
less fellow just laughed at 
her. All the birds in the 
forest felt very sorry for 
Bulbul when they saw the 
cruel hunter carrying her 
away in his little cage. 
Bulbul dashed against the 
walls of the cage, hoping to 
find a way out but the 
walls were very strong and 
she hurt herself After a 
while, she got tired and 


hunter arrived. Yet, the 
clever hunter always 
managed to catch many 
birds in his net and carry 
them off in his small cages. 

One day when the 
hunter arrived, all the birds 
went into their hiding 
places and peeped from 
their nests. Bulbul was still 
singing her song, sitting on 
the branch of the giant 
banyan tree. She was very 
happy that day. So lost was 
she in her song that she did 
not see the hunter arrive. 


began crying. 

The hunter offered her 
some grains but Bulbul 
refused to eat them. She did 
not want to eat anything as 
long as she was held cap¬ 
tive. She wanted to fly, she 
wanted to sing on the trees 
under the clear blue sky. 
Bulbul remembered her 
favorite food—the seeds of 
fruits from the various trees 
and little worms. 

The hunter took her to 
the City along with the 
other birds he had caught. 
He placed the cages on the 
pavement of a bus road. 
Bulbul watched the sea of 
humanity that passed on 
the roads, from her cage. 
There were giant double- 
decker buses, cars, scooters, 
autorickshaws, taxis and 
lots of human beings, all so 
busy. She had never seen 
anything like this. There 
were no trees, no flowers 
and no peace. Even the sky 
was not a clear, shining 
blue, like in the forest. The 





black fumes that rose in the 
air, choked her and the 
noise was almost deafening. 
‘VVhat a din. Is this what 
the City is all about? The 
forest is a much better place 
to live in’, she thought sadly 
as she remembered the 
beautiful birds, animals, the 
sweet scented air so pure 
and so fresh, the lovely 
trees and the greenery all 
around. The buildings in 
the City were so ugly. 

Bulbul wanted to be back in 
her little nest in the giant 
peepul tree. 

“Buy this lovely, singing 


bird, right from the forest of 
Melody,” called out the 
hunter to all the passersby. 

People stopped to stare at 
her and went on again. 

Then she saw a small boy 
stop near her and stare. 
There was wonder and 
curiosity in his eyes as he 
asked his mother. 

“Does this little bird 
sing?” 

“Yes son, it is a bulbul 
and bulbuls can sing sweet 
songs,” replied the mother. 

The boy wanted Bulbul, 
he tugged at his mother’s 
dross and requested her. 


“Please mother, please buy 
me the bird. I will be a good 
boy, I promise.” 

“How much does the bird 
cost?” asked the mother. 

“Fifty rupees,” demanded 
the greedy hunter. 

“Fifty rupees?” she 
exclaimed.'“That is just too 
much. I will pay you only 
thirty rupees.” 

“All right, you can take it 
for thirty-five rupees.” 

The boy’s mother paid for 
the bird and the hunter 
handed over the cage to the 
boy. Bulbul learnt that the 
boy’s name was Ravi. She 
was happy to get away from 
the horrible hunter, at 
least. The boy looked kind 
and loving. 

Ravi took the bird home 
and placed her cage near 
his window. From there she 
could see the blue sky and 
the lovely garden with lots 
of bright flowers. Bulbul felt 
sad at the sight for she was 
reminded of the forest. Ravi 
brought some grains and 
offered them to her. Bulbul 
was very hungry since she 
had not eaten for the last 
two days. She ate the grains 
hungrily and waited for 
some more. She was thirsty. 
Soon Ravi brought a small 
bowl of water and placed it 
inside the cage. She drank 
up the water, gratefully. 

“Please little bird, sing 
for me,” requested Ravi. He 
watched Bulbul anxiously, 
waiting for a song. Bulbul 
tried,to sing but no music 
came out of her throat. She 
realised that she could not 
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sing in a cage. She needed 
freedom and happiness to 
bring out the sweet, joyful 
notes of her song. 

“Why doesn’t the bird 
sing, Mother?” asked Ravi. 

“Son, these birds sing 
when they are happy. If you 
imprison them in a cage, 
how can they sing? No one 
feels happy in a prison.” 

“Shall I let the bird fly 
out of its cage?” 

“If you do so, the bird will 
be very happy,” replied his 
mother. 

“Then I will set it free. I 
want it to sing and be 
happy,” saying so, Ravi 
unlocked the door of the 
small cage. Bulbul felt very 
happy at the thought of 
being free once more. She 
flapped her wings and ran 
from one end of the cage to 
the other. Ravi put his hand 
inside and gently lifted the 
little bird. Bulbul thanked 
him with all the warmth in 
her heart. Silently because 
she did not know the 
language of the human 
beings. Flapping her wings, 
she flew high into the sky. 
Ravi waved at her. 


■’s'’-'-' 



But Bulbul was grateful 
to the boy. She could not go 
away without thanking him 
for his kindness, so she 
came back and sat on the 
window, waiting for Ravi to 
wake up, the next morning. 
In the morning, Ravi heard 


a beautiful song so sweet 
and full of melody. Looking 
up, he saw the small bird 
sitting on his window. He 
jumped out of the bed and 
ran to his mother. “Mother, 
Mother, the bird is singing 
for me," he exclaimed. 

From that day. Bulbul 
comes to sing for Ravi each 
morning. That is her way of 
thanking him for releasing 
her from the cage and 
giving her back her freedom 
which is so important for 
little birds. 





T he procession of two 
was in a hurry. Baboo 
was leading and 
Tabot was following. The 
procession, on its way to the 
main road, met nine-year- 
old Leelu returning with 
her father from the market. 
Leelu knew these two and 
on seeing Baboo’s angry 
face she tried to be nice. 

She said, “Baboo, cheer up. 
You will certainly do bettor 
in the next examination.” 

The results of the annual 
school examination had 
been declared the day 
before and Baboo was 
upset. He now replied 
grumpily, “No next.” 

Leelu thought it better to 
leave Baboo alone and 
turned her attention to 
Tabot. She greeted him 
with a cheerful “Hi, Fatty”. 

Tabot w'as fat and he did 
not mind being called Fatty. 
Tabot was a bobot. Bobots 
are child-care robots and in 
the absence of adults, Tabot 
would take care of Baboo. 
Externally, Tabot was all 
plastic. Unless one looked 
closely, Tabot looked like 
another fat boy, one who 
avoids games and watches 
far too much TV. Tabot did 
have a power plug built in 
on his back but this was not 
visible. 

Tabot knew that Baboo 


did not like to get up early 
in the morning. So Tabot 
should have stopped this 
unusual outing and re¬ 
ported it to Baboo’s parents. 
But it was summer vacation 
and Baboo was now allowed 
more freedom. Tabot also 
did not want to be nasty. 
Tabot did not know that 
Baboo was leaving home for 
good. That is why Baboo 
was in a hurry. 

Baboo had not scored full 
marks in the annual mathe¬ 
matics paper and stood 
second in the subject. Baboo 
enjoyed doing sums and 
in.sisted on being perfect in 
mathematics. If he could 
not solve a problem, Baboo 
would start itching all over, 
but this time he had made a 
careless slip. His father. Dr. 
De, had not sympathised 
but laughed and said, “Even 
a genius has his off day.” 
Baboo did not find this 
remark funny; he felt 
insulted. He had been 
laughed at. Since he was 
not that good, he would not 
bother about trying to 
become a scientist. It was 
much nicer to be a truck 
driver. Baboo would not 
stay at home. Rather than 
waste time he planned to 
hitch-hike to Delhi, the city 
of opportunity. He would 
start as a helper in a truck. 


He coujd see himself 
behind the steering wheel 
going exactly how he liked 
and where he liked. He 
would be the king of the 
road. There was, of course, 
the road roller but that one 
was so slow, it was practi¬ 
cally a stationary obstacle. 

Baboo and Tabot reached 
the bus intersection with 
the main road. There was 
heavy traffic and in re¬ 
sponse to Baboo’s frantic 
waving a truck screeched to 
a halt. 'The truck was going 
to Delhi. Baboo got in at the 
back of the truck and sat on 
top of the tarpaulin. Tabot 
had to follow him; it was too 
late to do anything else. 

Lulled by the movement 
of the truck Baboo began to 
doze. Not Tabot. He rested 
only when recharging his 
battery.Tabot’s hearing was 
sharp and he overheard 
snatches of the conversation 
between the truck driver 
and his helper. Tlie helper 
was saying, “We will sell 
the boy to work in a stone 
quarry and the fat walkie- 
talkie doll will also fetch a 
good price.” 

This was a crisis. The 
helper of the truck was 
clever, he had observed that 
Tabot was not a child. Tabot 
knew that he was not a 
walkie-talkie doll, he was a 
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thinking robot with far 
more intelligence than that 
nasty helper. No point in 
waking up Baboo. Baboo 
was good at sums but 
otherwise he had no com¬ 
mon sense, always landing 
Tabot in trouble. Tabot 
would have to do the 
needful. 

Tabot began to feel 
confused. He know that this 
was not right, he should 
find the situation funny. 
There was a bump on 
Tabot’s forehead and this 
bump contained the hu¬ 
mour circuit. A very silly 
trick by Baboo had made 
Tabot sick and he had to be 
operated on. That was when 
the fun module was added. 
Tabot tried to stand up to 
clear his head but he found 
that he could not, the 
battery was too weak. It 
should have been on charge 
by now. 


Tabot was required to sit 
on a socket every few hours 
so that the electricity would 
charge the battery. Tabot 
switched off the non- 
essential functions but that 
did not help. 

The truck drove on. 

Tabot was lying horizontal, 
right on the top. It was very 
hot, the month of May. 
Tabot’s safari suit was also 
a solar sail and contained 
photovoltaic cells. The solar 
sail begin to soak in energy 
and by the time the truck 
was approaching Asansol 
the battery was recharged 
and Tabot was back to full 
performance. 

Baboo was dreaming. He 
was driving a monster 
truck faster and faster. 
Baboo woke up. The truck 
had stopped. At the police 
check post, before the town, 
a long line of trucks had 
lined up. The police were 


searching every truck. 
Baboo was shocked, this 
was the end of his driving 
career. He would have to 
return home and resume 
his studies and become a 
scientist. Strangely, he felt 
quite cheerful. 

Baboo and Tabot were 
pulled down from the top of 
the tarpaulin and taken 
into custody. A past adven¬ 
ture of Baboo’s had resulted 
in the addition of a wireless 
telephone for Tabot. Tabot 
could connect into the police 
wireless network which had 
allowed the police to rescue 
the pair. 

Back home, Dr. De hid 
the tension he had been 
through. Neither Baboo nor 
his parents ever referred to 
this incident. The next 
examination Baboo got full 
marks in the mathematics 
paper. 
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O NE day when return¬ 
ing from school 
Rukmani and her 
friend Padma passed a bak¬ 
ery. The aroma of freshly 
baked cakes invaded their 
senses. Overpowered by an 
urge to bite into the soft 
cakes, they emptied their 
pockets. They had a total of 
four rupees which was 
enough to buy them two 
pastries. Each pastry cost 
two rupees. Elated, they 
asked the dour-looking man 
behind the counter for the 
two pastries with coloured 
icing they had selected. 
While he was putting them 


buyers came. His attention 
diverted, the serious man 
handed over the girls their 
packet and merely glanced 
at the four rupees. 

Finding a quiet corner, 
the two excited girls opened 
it. To their utter surprise 
and delight they found 
there were four pastries 
and not two! 

“We are in great luck!” 
exclaimed Padma happily. 
“We have got two delicious 
pastries for free. Come on 
and eat up!” she said 
already biting into the 
pastel green cherry topped 
cake. Rukmani followed 


reaching for the second 
piece. 

‘Wait,” said Rukmani 
holding her hand. Padma 
looked up at her, startled. 

“Padma, don’t you think 
it will be wiser to return 
these two pieces for which 
we haven’t paid?” 

“Oh, come on, Rukmani 
you can’t be so holy. That 
man was so serious he 
couldn’t make a mistake.” 

“But look at the board, it 
reads Rs. 2 a pastry. The 
preoccupied man has made 
a mistake. I think we must 
return them.” 

Padma was not con- 


in a packet, two other suit. Soon Padma was vinced. She shrugged her 








shoulders however and 
reluctantly rose. She did 
not agree with Rukmani 
and being her best friend , 
Rukmani knew she’d sulk 
for two days. Padma too 
knew that Rukmani was a 
headstrong sort and gave 
in. Putting her arm round 
her shoulders as if trying to 
console her, Rukmani led 
the way to the bakery. 

The serious looking man 
was there. As they ap¬ 
proached him he looked up. 
Padma muttered between 
her teeth, “Very holy aren’t 
you? 'That man will think 
we are dotty." 

Returning the packet, 
Rukmani politely said, “Sir, 
you have given us two extra 
pieces for four rupees.” 

'They waited for some 
kind of warm response. 
None came, the man looked 
as dour as ever. Turning 
away, Padma and Rukmani 
did not see him smile. On 
the way Rukmani nodded in 
agreement with Padma’s 
spirited censure of the 
serious-faced man and her 
stupidity in tossing aside 
their lucky bestowal. 

Rukmani told her mother 
about it that evening. She 
was immensely pleased. 
Patting her, embracing her 
and spoiling her silly, 
Rukmani felt very impor¬ 
tant. But she wished the 
stony faced man had said 
something as simple as 
‘Thanks'. 

Her mother whispered 
that night, ‘3eing such an 
honest little girl, fairies will 


make your tomorrow 
lucky.” 

Rukmani believed in 
fairies and slept soundly 
that night dreaming of 
dewdrops and toadstools, of 
four-clover leaves and evil 
gnomes. 

The next day in school, 
Rukmani found Padma was 
not sulking. They skipped 
to school in gay abandon as 
that afternoon was P.T. 
which they enjoyed im¬ 
mensely. On the way to 
their class they saw the 
Principal smiling brightly 
at them. It was a sunny day 
and a student from their 
school had got a state rank 
in the tenth standard exam. 
She had every reason to 
smile at the seventh stan¬ 
dard girls. 

Seated in the auditorium, 
after the prayers, there was 
an expectant silence for the 
days announcements. Two 
boxes wrapped in coloured 
paper and tied with red 
ribbons were on the table. 
The students wondered who 
the recipient would be. 
There had been no contest 
of late. 

The Principal cleared her 
throat. Speaking into the 
mike she said, “As we all 
know our country is being 
torn apart by corruption 
and dishonesty. It is sound 
principles and morals that 
help us rise above such evil 
practices. 

“Our school has become 
famous for producing at 
least one ranker in the last 
five years. Now I have some 





more good news for you. 
Two of our school students 
have done our school proud 
by an act of great honesty. 
They bought two pastries 
for four rupees. The owner 
packed an extra two. 
Instead of giving in to 
temptation these two little 
seventh standard girls went 
up and what do you think- 
returned the two extra 
pieces!” 

Rukmani and Padma 
blushed, their hearts 
racing. Never having won a 
pri 2 e in games or sports, 
they were being honoured 
before hundreds of students 
for a small gesture of 
righteousness. 

“Rukmani and Padma, 
please come up,” the princi¬ 
pal was saying. Amidst loud 
cheers and claps they 
walked up feeling nervous 
but jubilant. On the stage, 
they were presented with 
the two boxes which lay on 
the table. The Principal 
shook them warmly by the 
hand and praised them for 
their deed and said that the 
boxes were presented by the 


on the school bags. 

The two thrilled girls 
were the heroines of the 
day. Returning home hand- 
in-hand, they sat in their 
favourite place. They 
opened the boxes once again 
and admired the beautifully 
decorated chocolate cakes 
with cherries and roses in a 
pink basket. 

Suddenly Padma’s face 
fell. She looked up at 
Rukmani. Thrusting the 
box into her hands, she 
said, “You deserve this too. 
Not I.” 

Rukmani pushed it back 
reproachfully. Gripping her 
shoulder, she said with her 
chin sticking out, “There 
can never be Rukmani 
without Padma and vice 
versa. So why this dramatic 
act ehT’l^adma found this 
funny, and burst out 
laughing. 

Laughing together, they 
walked to the bakery. The 
dour-faced man was there. 
When they wished him, he 
looked up. His face broke 
out into smiles. Stunned at 
th? v-nange in facial fea- 


vanished, Rukmani and 
Padma only stared. Then 
quickly recovering, they 
thanked the bakery owner 
he merely nodded his head. 

He did not utter a 
word only this time, smiled 
affably. * 

Padma did not comment 
while they turned to go. 
Walking a few paces, 
Rukmani turned back to see 
the bakery owner. He was 
making signs with his 
fingers to a tall boy who 
looked like his son. 

He was dumb. 

Rukmani made this 
observation to Padma. 
Together they agreed to be 
kind and warm towards 
him whenever they passed 
that way. Rukmani said, 
“The man sure has a kind 
heart. He looked so gener¬ 
ous and happy when he was 
smiling. I wish he does that 
more often.” 

The two girls looked 
much wiser. ITiey quick¬ 
ened their step to reach 
home and declare the great 
piece of news about the 
reward....and the man 




A report on the 7th International Film Festival for Children 
by Nilima Sinha 


“_Papa, no, I don’t 

want to see,” wailed 8-year 
old Gita, burying her face 
in her father’s jacket. An 
old woman sobbed on the 
TV screen—her son was 
being beaten up before her 
eyes. Gita could not stand 
it. She fled from the room 
and refused to return until 
the TV was switched off. 

I’his was twenty-five 
years ago, when the idiot- 
box first entered our living 
rooms. 

Today two-year-old 
Rishabh stands transfixed, 
eyes glued to the gory 
scenes on the TV screen. 
Shots ring out, screams 
pierce the eardrums, blood 
spatters across the screen. 
Rishabh is unmoved. 

“Mara.'” he cries gleefully 
every time a bullet-ridden, 
bleeding body hits the dust. 

Must children be exposed 
to the worst in the adult 
world? Is there no alter¬ 
native to films meant for 
older viewers? It can be 
argued that such films help 
purge the child of his 
aggressive feelings. They 
also help him to accept 


some of the harsh realities 
of the grown-up world. 

But surely this can be better 
achieved in a more positive 
manner by providing 
sensitively handled, 
aesthetically pleasing, 
purposeful films specially 
made for children. With 
the visual media invading 
almost every home today, 
it becomes necessary to 
ensure that films leave r.o 
harmful effects on tender 
minds. 

It was perhaps for this 
reason that the Children’s 
Film Society was established 
in May 1955. Its aim was 
to use films to provide 
clean entertainment to as 
many children as possible. 
The CFSI produced films, 
shorts and cartoons and 
tried to expose children 
to good films through 
exhibitions, school shows, 
through mobile vans for 
the rural child, film festivals 
and sponsored shows on 
Doordarshan. So far the 
Society has made 100 
children’s films, producing on 
an average four feature and 
four short films every year. 


It imports award-winning 
children’s films from abroad 
and dubs them into Indian 
languages. It also dubs 
films from one regional 
language to another for the 
benefit of children from 
other states. 

Once every two years, in 
November, the CFSI 
organises the International 
Children’s Film Festival. 
This year I was lucky 
enough to be invited to 
participate in a seminar on 
“Children and 'TV” held 
during the festival. 

The 7th International 
Children’s Film Festival 
opened at Thinivanantha- 
puram (Trivandrum’s new 
name), the capital of the 
beautiful, lush, coastal state 
of Kerala on November 
14, Children’s Day. A grand 
procession was flagged off 
from the Central Stadium 
by Smt. Jaya Bachchan, the 
Chairperson of the Society. 
It was led by girls holding 
thalapolis or thaalis with 
lamps, beautifully 
decorated elephants and 
about 10,000 school children. 
A helicopter hovered over- 
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head showering the 
procession with colourful 
rose-petals, ("hief Minister, 
Mr. Karunakaran, 
inaugurated the festival 
with the premiere of the 
film, Abfwijam. Mr. Ajit 
Kumar Panja, Minister for 
Information and Broad¬ 
casting was also present. 

By the lime T reached the 
picturesque town of 
Thiruvananthapuram on 
November 17, the 
festival was in full swing. 

It was a fairytale atmos¬ 
phere at the Maharaja of 
"I'ravancore’s Palace, also 
called the Kanakakunnu 
Palace. The palace grounds 
glittered with myriads of 
twinkling lights sprinkled 
on every tree. Children 
were everywhere. Crow'ds 
thronged the stalls eating 
ice-cream, buying books, 
playing in the high-tech 
playpen, laughing and 
chatting—^in short, generally 
making merry. There were 
film and cultural show's, 
demonstrations of cinema 
techniques, exhibitions of 
aeromodels and defence 
equipment, painting 
competitions and many 
other activities. A set of 
cartoon characters in 
costumes mingled with the 
children leaving them bent 
over with laughter, at their 
antics. 

The Palace grounds were 
converted into a huge 
children’s village. Two 
hundred and fifty child 
delegates, five from each 


state in India, six from 
each district in Kerala and 
eleven handicapped children a children’s festival, 
were invited to participate. 

'IVenty students from a 


Film Appreciation Course 
in Bombay had also come. 
In addition, children from 
neighbouring areas poured 


in, packed in buses, cars 
and scooters. It was truly 

1 wandered around, and 
soon found myself under a 
shamiana filled with 
children. Curious, I drew 
nearer and found I was in 
the midst of an Open House 


The enihh'in for the 7th fiilermttional Children's T'ihn Festival. 
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Session, a meeting between 
film personalities, children 
and the media. A girl, 
barely 10, was speaking 
with confidence and gusto 
on the effect of TV on young 
minds. Amused but 
impressed, I stopped to 
listen. She was so articulate 
and spoke with such poise 
that everyone listened in 
silence. The child delegates 
were frank and open in 
their comments. Guests 
like Gulzar, Adoor 
Gopalakrishnan. and 
Pankaj Parasher who 
directed Asrnan se Gira 
must have had to think 
hard to answer some of the 
scathing comments. 

At the seminar on 
‘ Children and TV” too the 
child delegates did not 
mince words u hen express¬ 
ing dissatisfaction with 
DD programmes and the 
state of films in general. 
Surbhi Javeri criticised pe 
timing of children’s 
programmes on Doordar- 
shan and the quality as 
well. Prashant Bhatt said 
that TV fare was not 
appetising enough. Larger 
doses of adventure and 
music were needed. 

“We don’t want to see 


people running around 
trees,” said one child. 

“The subject of the film 
was good, but the ca.sting 
and treatment not nice,” 
commented another from 
the Film Appreciation 
Course. 

“What about films with 
messages?” 

“The minute a film tries 
to educate, we get put off,” 
was one opinmn. 

“Why not? One learns 
from a good film,” was 
another. 

“No violence please. It 
leads to more violence,” a 
little girl emphasised. And 
how right she w'as! 

What is a good children’s 
film? And how do w'c 
ensure that good films are 
shown on TV? These 
topics were discussed 
threadbare at the seminar 
by children as well as 
adults. Sheila Barse, 
journalist-activist, focussed 
on the need for suitable 
media for the poor, rural 
and working children. 

Mr. P. K. Nair. Director 
of National Film Archives 
was right when he said 
that “we are living in a 
world of visual pollution 
today.” Being a writer of 


children’s books I emphasis¬ 
ed the fact that films must 
be based on good stories. 
Unless the basic material 
was worthwhile, no amount 
of dressing up could 
produce a good film. 

The next few days were 
spent in watching films. 
More than 75 films came 
from 25 countries like 
USSR, USA, UK, 
Czechoslovakia, Iran, 
Pakistan, Denmark, 
Switzerland, etc. The 
fastival was divided into 
throe sections—the 
competitive where each 
reunlry could send one 
feature and one short film 
to compete for the award 
(India was allowed to send 
two each, being the host 
country), the information 
section, where earlier 
award-winning or those 
entered for awards were 
screened, and the market 
section, where people could 
buy or sell films. One section 
was on World Favourite 
Fairy Tales like Sleeping 
Beauty, Hansel and Gretel 
and so on. There was a 
Retrospective Section on 
Early .\ward Winners and 
a “Focus on Iran” consisting 
of some remarkably good 
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films from Iran. It was in 
fact, an impressive visual 
feast for those lucky enough 
to be present. 

The first film I saw was 
Abhayam directed by Sivan 
which won the CIFEJ or as 
it is renamed ICFCYP award 
(International Centre of 
Films for Children & Young 
People—the apex body of 
all children’s film-making 
centres in the world) and 
Special Jury Prize later. 
Beautifully photographed, 
superbly directed, it told 
the story of little Vinu who 
lives in a flat in the city. 
Instead of concentrating 
on school and studies he 
allows his mind to wander 
to his grandfather’s village 
home in the lush Kerala 
countryside. Memories of 
festivals and pujas, boat- 
rides, of a rich tradition 
and culture no longer seen 
in the city, Intrude every 
time he sits down to study. 
Finally he runs away. 

It was not possible to see 
all the films, but I saw a 
good many. Triyatri by 
Parvathi Menon was about 
three young boys who 
travel on bikes to see the 
country. They decide on the 
venture when they fail to 
get admission in colleges 


of their choice only becaUse 
they are a few marks short 
of the cut-off point. 

Asman Se Giro, a CFSl 
film directed by PankaJ 
Parasher was pure 
entertainment and fantasy. 


It described the adventures 
of a little prince who meets 
an extra-terrestrial man 
(Raghuvir Yadav). Lallu 
the Loafer, Stone Boy, Abuj 
Bedna (in Assamese) 

Turn’to page 41 


From ’Ozone Layer Vanishes' 
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From page 36 
Ballu Shahf Neel Gulab 
were some of the other 
Indian films. Tarw, an 
animation film which got 
special mention from the 
jury was about the 
relationship between a 
man and a tree. The tree 
gives everything it has— 
flowers, leaves, fruit and 
finally its trunk (to make 
a boat) to the man who 
knows how to take but not 
to give. The tree gives and 
gives until it is reduced to 
a stump. At last the selfish 
man realises his mistakes 
and starts to care for his 
friend, the tree. 

Amongst the foreign films 
the one 1 enjoyed most 
(and so did the children!) 
was Ozone Layer Vanishes. 
It was a Chinese film. A 
train containing poison gas 
is hijacked and left at a 
remote place by the 
villains. The gas escapes, 
polluting the air and 
causing damage to the ozone 
layer protecting the earth. 
Birds and animals start to 
die and panic spreads in 
the animal kingdom. An 
alarmed cat in a boy’s 
house, who can speak like 
a human being for just one 
day, tells the boy about 


the danger. The boy rushes 
oil to prevent the damage. 
Scientists are in a panic 
too as they learn of the 
pollution. The suspense, 
thrill and excitement 
inherent in the plot made 
it an enjoyable film. 

Rooster and Hen have a 
Sauna, was based on a folk 
tale where the hen has to 
visit various people to gel 
wood for a sauna. This 
animation film from Finland 
won the Golden Elephant 
Award for the Best Short 
Film. 

Daddy’s Eyes from Iran 
was an interesting short 
about a child who feels 
guilty because he has 
stolen a box of colour 
pencils from his best 
friend. He feels eyes 
mocking him all the lime, 
specially his father’s eyes 
which look down on him 
from a photograph on the 
wall. When he finally goes 
and returns the box. the 
eyes smile their approval. 
He feels better. 

Pmgu from Switzerland 
got the Silver Award for 
the Best Animation Film. 

It was a simple story about 
the birth of a baby 
penguin. 


The Golden Award for 
the Best Children’s Film 
was awarded to the Austrian 
film Holidays with 
Sylvester directed by Bernd 
Neuberger. The Children’s 
Jury also gave it the Best 
Film Award. The fact that 
the International jury 
.selected the same film 
speaks well not only for the 
children’.s maturity, taste 
and awareness of what 
makes a quality film, but 
also of the jury's undcr- 
.standing of the child’s mind. 

The prize winner was a 
delightful film for younger 
kids. Not only did it have 
suspense and mystery, it 
also ended with a bit of 
charming fantasy to show 
the importance of lasting 
friendship. Katharina a 
seven-year-old, goes to stay 
with old Sylvester who is 
more interested in 
astronomy than in people. 

Tie has also lost touch with 
his childhood friend Egon. 
Together the tw’O boys had 
hidden a treasure long ago 
in the woods. Katharina 
discovers one half of a map 
showing where the treasure 
was buried. She and her 
friend Veronica persuade 
Sylvester to contact Egon, 
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find the other half of the 
map and search for the 
treasure. In the process the 
two old men renew their 
friendship. Katharina and 
Veronica also vow' to keep 
up their bond. It was a 
touching and heart-warming 
fflm. The direction, the 
dialogues .ind the situations 
were natural and convinc¬ 
ing. The message came 
through in a very subtle 
and charming manner. 
Compared to the crude way 
in which our films sledge¬ 
hammer the values they 
w'ish to give, the grim 
situations they portray and 
the melodramatic 
exhibition of emotions 


A sci'ih’ from ‘Abhayam'. 

displayed, Holidays with 
Sylvester was an exercise 
in subtlety, charm and 
naturalness. I wish our 
producers would learn 
lessons from some of the 
good fdms. 

There is no doubt that we 
still have a long w’ay to 
go. Technically our films 
can compare with any in 
the world. But in compari¬ 
son to films from say Iran 
(which, by the way, had 
some excellent shorts and 
films) or even China, I feel 
that theme and content- 
wise we have much to 
learn. 

Our film-makers must 
realize that piling on of 


Bombay masala as in Asnian 
se Giro, or having directorial 
or technical excellence as 
In Abhayam, or even adding 
travel and adventure as in 
Triyatri, may not end up 
as a satisfying children’s 
film unless the whole film 
is conceived in a planned 
way, keeping in mind the 
theme, plot and the 
suitability for the particular 
target audience. FToducing 
films for children is no 
child’s play. A lot of 
thought has to go into it 
and only those who know 
and understand children 
will be successful in the 
Job. 

Consider the case of 
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Abhayam. It was a beautiful 
film. Children enjoyed it. 
But the answer given by a 
nine-year-old when I asked 
him why he liked the fiim 
was revealing in its 
innocence. “Because it 
leaches a good le.sson to 
my parents.” So for whom 
was the film intended? The 
message that ultimately 
comes through is that we 
the adults—must not 
overburden the child or he 
will run away. Surely not 
an ideal thought to convey 
to a child! How the child 
copes with his problem, or 
how he comes to terms 
with it would have perhaps 
been more satisfying for 
the child. 

Similarly, Asman se Gira 
started off w'oll. Lavishly 
made, with stunning scones 
of the palace and the 
ffajasllian desert. 

Imaginative scenes of 
fantasy and good humour. 
It could have been very 
efiterlaining. Unfortunately 
the story-lino was not 
strong enough to hold 
interest and the film 
degenerated into the typical 
Bombay style masala film. 
Dances by Sridevi, jungle 
damsels in tiger ikins and 
other gimmicks did nothing 
to add appeal. Unexpected 
twists and turns in the plot 
and an exciting climax 
would have kept the tail 
end from flagging. Once 
more the need was felt for 
a good script. 

Taru proved that a good 


script is the life and soul 
of a film. Written by Bushpa 
Bharti, well-known writer 
and journalist, it scored 
because of its effective 
story idea. Of course Ham 
Mohan’s animation enhanced 
the appeal. 

Effective treatment is 
also essential to turn a 
story into a good pio iucflon. 
A simple story like Tlie 
Rooster and Hen have a 
Sauna became something 
special because of the way 
it was handled. Tne 
technique of animating 
simple but colourful line 
drawing.s together with the 
liveliness of the accompany¬ 
ing song, sung by children, 
gave the cartoon real 
childhood appeal. 

Ozone Layer Vanishes, 
though not so well-directed 
or technically good had io 
much of action, thrill and 
su.spense that children 
enjoyed it. 

As I took in the 
expressions of delight on 
the faces of the w'atcliing 
children, I felt a pang of 
regret. What kind of films 
w ere the rest of our kids 
view'ing? W'ere they not 
missing out on something 
which should be their 
right—i.e. well-produced 
worthw'hile films suited to 
their specific needs? Instead 
why were we forcing adult 
masala films down their 
throats? Children addicted 
to TV take in everything— 
the good, the bad and the 
ugly. I hey must learn to 


discriminate. At the same 
liine it is for us to force 
film makers and Doordar- 
shan to produce better 
programmes. After all films 
are made for an audience, 
II the aumence is aware 
and alert, educated in the 
art of film appreciation and 
discerning enough to reject 
the chaff, films will have 
to improve. 

Mrs. Jaya Bachchan was 
right when she called for 
a strong Children’s Film 
Movement. Just as there is 
a Consuiner’.s Forum, there 
could also be Cliildren’s 
Film Clubs. Members could 
unitedly put pressure on 
DD to improve the quality 
of its programmes. A film 
appreciation course for 
children has been starteff 
in a Bombay school. 

About 200 students 
watch films regularly in 
the labrary Hall. Guest 
lecturers like Shekhar 
Kapur. Dilip Ghosh (who 
made a film about child 
stars) give lectures on 
film appraisal and the 
different asiiecls of film- 
making. 

Are you interested in the 
stuff churned out by the 
commercial media and by 
Doordarshan? If the answer 
is a no, then do go ahead 
and form a club. Maybe 
you can do something to 
improve mattersl 
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lext : R.K. Murtlii lltiisirations : Pijush Dutta 


Most of us need a 
whisUe to whistle. 

Tliere are some who can 
whistle tunes. But their 
number is rather limited. 
Most of us find the air that 


rushes out, through the 
lips of the .select few, to 
render tolerably good 
reproductions of songs, 
fails U.S. 

So, it comes to us as a 
surprise to learn of 
Sreckrishnan of Palghat 
(.a sleepy little town in 
Kerala), who hopes to 
make a mark in life by 
mastering the fine art of 
whistling. 

While at school, 
Sreekrishnau got interested 
in whistling, lie whistled 
popular song.'-’ w'hile 
walking to school; or while 
returning. He sat and 
whistled happily, even 
taking time off from his 
books. Ilis parents were not 
happy. They felt he was 
wasting time. They did not 
know that their son was a 
born whistler. 

Sreekrishnan began, on a 


low key, when he gave 
performaces before a few 
friends. They egged him 
on. The praise showered on 
him made him confident. 

He reached out for wider 
audiences and regaled 
them by whistling 
classical ragas with 
effortless ease. He whistled 
the tunes, so deftly 
spun by great playback 
singers. He practised 
whistling the best of notes 
from Hindustani classical 
music. 

His fame spread. 

lie received invitations to 
perform from far and wide. 
He whistled his way 
through to fame. 

Now, he has set his eyes 
on the Guinness Book of 
Records.. He has stated 
that he would whistle, 
non-stop, for 53 hours, and 
thus enter the Hall of Fame. 
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So, whistle, with all the 
breath control that you 
have, to wish this ace 
whistler godspeed. 


When it comes to offering 
rhyme and reason, can 
there be a better medium 
than poetry? 


The three judges of the 
Michigan State Appeals 
Court, who heard a suit for 
compensation for damages 
to a tree knew that 
reason goes hand in hand 
with poetry, 

William Fisher had 
claimed he was entitled to 
damages from the owner 
of a car. The car had 
veered away from the road 
and crashed into the tree, 
causing .serious damage to 
Fisher’s oak tree. 

The jiidge.s, delivering 
judgement, on January 19. 
1983. di.'^missed the suit. 
Nothing uniKsual there. 

Hut, the judgement, 
written on behalf of the 
bench, hv Judge John Gdlis, 
was in verse: 


We thought we would 
never see 

A suit to compensate a 
tree, 

A suit whose claim in 

tort is prest 

lipon a mangled tree’s 

behest; 

A tree whose battered 
trunk was prest 
Against a Chevy’s 
crumbled chest, 

A tree that faces, each day 
With bark and limb in 
disarray, 

A tree that may forever 
bear 

A la.sting need for tender 
care, 

Flora lovers, though we 
three. 

We must uphold the 
court’s decree. 



Nandita Basn (14) 
Illastration: l^knli 


What if I vxLS someone else? 

Often this question pops up in my mind. 

And I wonder about it 

Yes! What if 1 urns someone else? 

Maybe a bird for instance. 


Wouldti'i it he lovely to race the clear 
blue sky, all day long. 
Hut still he in time for the next daum 
To greet the sun in the early hours of morn. 
Liehig a skyscraper loouldn’t be too had, 
To be towering over the rest would 

make me feel just fine. 

I would reach where no one can. 

And touch the great blue sky. 

Being the sea loouldn’t be so had 
For then 1 would carry the ships on my 

great broad chest. 
And reach them safely to land. 

Sometimes I’d be tame and calm, 
Sometimes like an angry dragon ready 

to burn the shies. 

But then 1 really don’t mind being a 

human, 

For 1 knoiD what it feels to be one. 
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AGIO A T R 

('uiilrihuli'd l>y Vincel Sliiirma (12) lllus(ra(iuiis : Shaittanu CliaKorjec 


Distracted Riot her: “Oh, 
dear, what shall I do 
with baby?” 

Ycunji son: “Didn’t we get 
a book of instructions 
with it, MoHjor?” 


ShaniLi: “Yes, but T intend 
to wear a nuifller with it..” 

Teacher: “What is a 
polygo!!?” 

Small T’up.'I; “.X dead 
pari'ot. leacher!” 


Accused: “P.(\S. in winter 
and I.(’.S. in summer. 

Magistrate: “What do you 
mean? ” 

Accused: “Potato chips 
.‘■eiler in winter and ice¬ 
cream seller in summer. 

>K 


Passenger: “What is your 
name, uncle?” 

Taxi driver: “Hhagat .Magi.strale: “How do you 

Singh.” earn a living?” 

Pa.'':senger: ' That's a name 
familial'* to everybody 
in this country.” 

Taxi driver: “SaJuh, it 
ought to be—Pve been 
driving here ever since 
the World War.” 

♦ 

Ramu: “Your new overcoat 
is very loud.” 


Biju: “That day you said 
you left smoking and now 
you are smoking?” 

•lidhu: “Oh it was only for 
the other day, not for all 
days.” 

* 

“Father, what is a rare 
book?” 

“It’s a book that comes back 
after you have loaned 
it.” 

* 
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j^Tcxt: OPB Illustrations : Sliaiitsnii Ciiattcrjte 


A zoo has many animals, a skyscraper. The camel The giraffe blends with the 
But the animal which has a long neck too. But sunlight and shadows of 

perhaps draws most it goes up in a curve and its landscape. Its enemies 

people is the giraffe. so the animal does not gain thus cannot see it. 

It stands like a curious, much in height. The At one time the giraffe 

colourful tower in its giraffe’s neck, longer than was found in Africa and 

enclosure. Indeed it is the any other creature’s, is parts of Europe and the 

tallest animal in the world, straight, though it slants. Near East. Now its range is 

The male is 18 feet high. The patches on the south of the Sahara. 

In other words, it has the giraffe’s skin will remind The giraffe is a herbivore 

height of three tall men. you of the leopard’s spots. —one of the many of the 

The female is about two It was this which, long back, African grasslands. While 

feet shorter. A newborn made people name the the others graze on the 

giraffe will make a boy or animal camelopard— ground, the giraffe feeds 

a girl look a dwarf. camel plus leopard. on tree leaves. 

It is the neck which Its patchwork coat is not It plucks, with the help 

makes the giraffe rise like only pretty but also useful, of its long tongue, acacia 
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and mimosa leaves. Once 
in a while it does help 
itself to a inor.sel below. 
But for that the animal has 
to make an ettVirt. It has 
first to spread its forelegs 
wide and then lower its 
long neck. 

KoacJiing the tiee-tops is 
as easy for the giraffe as 
reaching for food at a table 
for you. When it come.s to 
drinking, the animal must 
bring its mouth down to a 
water hole. 

The giraffe’s i.'; a hot 
country. ,\nimal.s like the 
elephant and tlie hippo 
wallow in mud or water 
to keep themselves cool. 
Rut the giraffe never 
liathes, Tt.s va.st body .surface 
“air conditions’’ it. 


If the summer is too hot, 
many of the w'ater-holes 
dry up. Happily, the giraffe 
can do without drinking 
for days together. The 
moisture it gets from the 
dewy tree leaves is enough 
for it. 

Actually, a full-grown 
giraffe eats as much as 
75 pounds of leaves and 
twigs in 24 hours. 

The giraffe’s rather thin 
legs carry a heavy weight. 
Yet it runs fast. It can 
leave a horse behind. 

The hoofs are its only 
wenjions of defence. A blow 
of its forelegs may prove 
fatal for the attacker—a 
lion or a leopard. 

It i.s mo.'^tly tlie young 
giraffes, less than a year 


old, which fall a prey to the 
marauder. But there are 
cases in which a mother 
giraffe, watching over her 
baby, knocked out the 
lion’s teeth. 

Some African tribesmen 
wear giraffe’s Jiide sandals 
in the belief that the lion 
will not attack them. Some 
others carry the giraffe’s 
tail as a love charm. 

A giraffe has to be 
watchful all the time. 

Here its high head is of 
groat help. The eyes peer 
into the distance all round. 
The cars detect any sound. 
And Ine nose smells the 
approaching lion or 
leopard. 

Bui there are some 
unguarded moments. This 




is mostly when the giraffe 
lowers its head to drink 
water. Then the lion goes 
for the base of the 
giraffe’s neck. 

Men catch the giraffe by 
chasing it in a jeep and 
throwing a rope round its 
neck. They may rope a leg 
as well. The captive 
giraffe is transported in a 
special box from which its 
head sticks out. 

At the zoo the giraffes 
are looked after well. Food 
for them is kept on high 
shelves. Baby giraffes are 
often born there. There is 
one calf at a time. 

Food on high shelves 
brings us back to the 
giraffe’s long neck. How 
did the giraffe get it? 
Experts tell us that it is 
the result of slow, very 


slow, change over a very 
long period of time. 

But an old tale tells 
something else. It also 
indicates what a gentleman 
the giraffe is. 

Once there was a ruler 
who had no child. He was 
jealous of the parents to 
whom children were born 
He ordered his soldiers to 
kill all newborn babies. 

In one of the villages 
lived a woodcutter. His wife 
had just given birth to a 
son. The parents did not 
want to lose him. So the 
father put the baby in a 
basket and hid it in the 
wood where he went daily 
with his axe. 

The animals of the wood 
were very kind. They kept 
watch on the child. One 
day it was very hot and 


the child cried. A giraffe 
suggested that they take 
it to the nearby stream. 

At that time the giraffe’s 
neck was not so long. He 
carried the basket in his 
mouth and placed it on the 
w'ater. To every animal's 
shock, the basket began to 
float down Ihe stream. 

Luckily, a jutting rock 
stopped it. The other 
animals told the giraffe to 
fetch the basket. 

The giraffe craned its 
neck. But it did not reach 
the basket. The giraffe 
stretched its neck further 
—and further—and 
further. At last it reached 
the basket and the giraffe 
pulled it to the bank. 

Stretching made the 
giraffe’s neck long. And 
ever since it has been so. 




PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children's World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their parti¬ 
culars in the form will get 
priority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice 
of countries to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. 


4785 

Nandita Basu (girl, 14) 
A-27, Nilgiri Apartments 
Alaknanda 
New Delhi 110019 
Painting, writing 
Australia, Italy 

4786 

Anand K. Xalxo (boy, 16) 
Qr. No. B-18/5 
Mahananda Nagar, Ujjain 
Madhya Pradesh 456010 
India 

Football, reading 
U.S.A., U.K. 


Khotwadi, Phirozshah Road 
Santacruz (W) 

Bombay 400054, India 
Table Tennis, painting 
India, China 

4788 

Dhiraj T. Brilandani (b, 9) 
A/7, Flat No. 204, 
Anandnagar 
Dahisar (East) 

Bombay 400068 
India 

Reading, chess 
U.S.A., Japan 

4789 


Whenever members write 4787 Pragya Das (g, 15) 

to their pen-friends it will Lekha Ajgaonkar (g, 10) 12/C S.P.A., Sector 9, 

be advisable to mention Ajgaonkar House Bhilai 

their member-number. Ajgaonkar Chawl Dt. Durg, Madhya Pradesh, 







Member No. 


CHILDREN’S WORLD PEN-FRIENDS CLUB 
ENROLMENT FORM 

. (To be filled by office) bsue dated . 




Name: MasterjMiss. ... Age* . years 

(IN tLOcs umvM) 


Adless: 


Hobbies:. 


Pen-friend wanted in (Country). 



*Age limit. 16 ywn 


Signatii*e 









India 

Philalely, music 
U.S.S.R., Japan 

4790 

M. Rethesh Kumar (b, 15) 
Srinivas Compound 
Sriram Wadi 
Kasargod 671121 
Kerala, India 
Stamps, sports 
U.S.A., Australia 

4791 

Lulu (g, 11) 

C/o Agun Iheilung 
New P.O., Perew 
Nagaland 797101 
India 

Face reading 
Any country 

4792 

Naveen Grover (b, 7) 

383 Sudama Nagar 
Sonepat 131001, Haryana 
India 

Stamps, football 
Any country 

4793 

Peyirangle (g, 12) 

C/o Headmistress 
Govt. High School, Peren 
Nagaland 797101, India 
Cycling, reading 
Any country 

4794 

Vivek Kumar (b, 13) 

188, Rouse Avenue 
New Delhi 110002 
Coins, football 
Germany, Sweden 

4795 

Sneha Badhan (g, 13) 


C/o Mr. B.K. Badhan 
Sarbhal Road 
P.O. Jharsuguda, Orissa 
India 

Music, painting 
Any country 

4796 

M. Ramesh (b, 15) 

Pandya Srs 

Sainik School, Amaravati 
Udemelpet, Coimbatore Di. 
Tamil Nadu 642102, India 
English movies, horse-riding 
Any country 

4797 

R. Priya (g, 15) 

D/o Mr. P, Rajagopal 
IVpe II. Door No. 102 
Indunagar, Ootacamund 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Music, fashionable clothes 
Japan, U.K, 

4798 

Amaresh Tripathy (b, 14) 
20/60 Lodi Colony 
New Delhi 110003 
Computers, quizzing 
Any country 

4799 

R. Radhika (g, 14) 

D/o Mr. M. Radhakiishnan 
JType II, Door No. 99 
Indunagar, Ootacamund 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Music, watching TV 
U.S.A., Germany 

4800 

Arun Kumar (b, 14) 
C4C/210 Pocket 14 
Janakpuri 
New Delhi 110058 
Stamps, reading 


France, Germany 

4801 

Carol C. Maseyk (g, 10) 
25-C, Tamoor Nagar, 

DDA Flats 
New Delhi 110065 
Reading, travelling 
Other than India 

4802 

Jobby Anthony (b, 16) 

14-B, Pocket R. Dilshad 
Garden 

New Delhi 110095 
Friendship, cricket 
Any country 

4803 

Shameen Patel (g, 11) 

61 Avinash, 7 Bungalows 
J.P. Road, Andheri (West) 
Bombay 400058, India 
Dancing, stamps 
Other than India 

4804 

Guneet Bedi (b, 11) 

475 Green Avenue 
Amritsar 40, Punjab, India 
Taekwondo, reading 
U.K., Australia 

4805 

Pinky Y. Gandhi (g, 10) 
A-9/13 Uruni Apartment 
Fathegunj, Baroda 390002 
Gujarat, India 
Exchanging stamps, coins 
U.K. 

4806 

S.M. Surendra Babu (b, 13) 
S/o Mr. M.M. UthuraJ 
GB-22, Old Township 
HAL Colony 
Bangalore 560017 
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Karnataka, India 
Stamps, reading 
Singapore, U.SA. 

4807 

C.B. Pavithra (g, 11) 

C/o Mr. Balasubramanya 
Raju 

No. 185. K.SR.T.('. Layout 
4th Cross. I Phase 
Bangalore 560078 
Karnataka, India 
Trekjcing. stamps 
Any country 

4808 

Simmi (g, 16 j 
D/o S. Mann Singh 
Inder Singh Gill Nagar 
Purana Gulabi Bagh, Moga 
Punjab 142001, India 
Music, dancing 
Any country 

4809 

Gokul Chandra Behera 
(b, 14) 

Roll No. 2705, Sutlej House 
Sainik School. Bhubaneswar 
Orissa 751005, India 
Singing, cricket 
Japan, U.S..'\. 

4810 

Manali Gariwala (g. 15) 

8th Krishna Apt. 

B/4, Municipal Market 
Navrangpura. Ahmedabad 
Gujarat, India 
Hockey, reading 
U.S.A., Australia 

4811 

Jojo James (b. 13) 
Kailasnagar K-31 
Trivandrum 695004 
Kerala, India 


Stamps, games 
India. Germany 

4812 

Pallavi Dhawan (g, 12) 
Rishi Bhawan 
18 HA Jawahar Nagar 
Delhi 110007, India 
Heading, cricket 
Japan, U.S.A. 

4813 

Mehul R. Mahesh (b, 16) 

Roll No. 2385, Sainik School 

Kazhakootam 

lYivandrum 695585 

Kerala, India 

Making friends, reading 

Any country 

4814 

Sonali Mantoo fg. 111 
D-2 3 Model Town 
Delhi 110009, India 
Reading, music 
Other than India 

4815 

Kamal Goshar (b, 10) 

200/20 Kailash Kunj 
3rd Floor, Wadala (West) 
Bombay 400031, India 
Stamps, swimming 
Any country 

4816 

Neha Pandey <g, 11) 

C-82, Sector 1, Indra Vihar 
Aliganj, Lucknow, U.P. 

India 

Singing, running 
France, U.K. 

4817 

Somendra Kishore fb, 15) 
257/100, ‘Kishore Kunj’ 

Aish Bagh, S.D. Road 


Lucknow' 226004, U.P. 

India 

Reading, correspondence 
U.S.A.. U.K. 

4818 

Kanika Atri (g, 11) 

2194, Sector D. Pocket II 
Vasant Kunj , 

New Delhi 110030, India 
Tennis, reading 
Any country 

4819 

Mohd. Mustaq Ali (b, 13) 

H. No. 15/3/146 Rangampet 
Near K.M.C. 

Warangal 506007 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Stamps, coins 
U S A., U.K. 

4820 

Monalisa Das (g, 9) 

C/o Nani Gopal Das 
P.O. & Vill. Media 
(Satin Sen Nagar) 

‘Charubala Kutir’ 

Via. Khantura 
Dist. 24 Parganas (North) 
West Bengal 743273, India 
Drawing, reading 
Japan, U.S.A. 

4^21 

Punit Mathur (b, 10) 

Qtr. 26, Block 8 
CRPF Campus 
Jharodha Kalan 
New Delhi 110072 
Reading, stamps 
Cambodia, U.S.A. 

4822 

Pooja Khatri (g, 15) 

Arihant Co. Society 
A/3 Moolji Nagar 
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S.V. Road (West) 
Bombay 400092, India 
Painting, films 
Switzerland, Japan 

4823 

Deepak Keswani (b, 13) 
9/52 Vikram Vihar 
Lajpat Nagar IV 
New Delhi 110024, India 
Playing, stamps 
Other than India 

4824 

Aparna Mcnon (g, 12) 
Palissery House 
P.O. Karumathra 
(Via) Enkakkad 
Dist. Trichur 
Kerala 680605, India 
Stamps, music 
Switzerland, Australia 

4825 

Jojo Jose (b, 15) 
Acharvparambil 
Kallor P.O.. Cochin-17 
Kerala. India 
Travelling, movies 
India, U.S.A. 

4826 

Radhika Rajan (g, 8) 

83, II Main Road 
Gandhinagar, Adyar 
Madras 600020. India 
Dance, painting 
Any country 

4827 

K. C. Biju (b, 16) 

Nehru Seniors, Sainik 
School 

P.O. Kazhakootam 
Thiruvananthapuram 
Kerala 695585, India 
Cycling, making friends 
Any country 


4828 

Garima Singh (g, 9) 
Pathania Public School 
Rohtak 124001, Haryana 
India 

Reading, dancing 
Any country 

4829 

Unni Krishnan (b, 15) 

195. Makhania Mohal 
Sadar Bazar 
Lucknow-2, U.P.. India 
Collecting posters, 
electronics 
Any country 

4830 

Sarita Mathew (g, 15) 

140 Gautam Nagar 
New Delhi 110049, India 
Movies, reading 
Any country 

4831 

Nirmal T. S. (b, 14) 
•Ashwathy’, H. N. 27/2375 
Kizhavana Road, Cochin-15 
Kerala, India 
Stamps, drawing 
Any country 

4832 

Shwela Sonania (g, 13) 
J.N.V. Patan, Sikar 332718 
Rajasthan, India 
Reading, badminton 
Japan, U.S.A. 

4833 

P. Srikanth (b, 11) 

C/o Bulgarian Embassy 
16/17 Chandragupta Marg 
Chanakyapuri 
New Delhi 110021 
Stamps, movies 
Sweden, India 


4834 

Shalini Mahe.swari (g, 131 
(',0 Smt. Nutan Maheswari 
Jawahar Navodaya Vidyalaya 
Patan, Sikar, Rajasthan 
India 

Stamps, reading 
U.S.S.R., U.S.A. 

4835 

Arun Gopinath (b, 14) 

X-45 FACT Township 
Udyogamandal P.O. 

Kerala 683501, India 
Philately, coins 
Any country 

4836 

Ambika Shanna (g, 9) 

87, DTC G/H Society 
Ihtampura, Delhi 110034 
India 

Painting, general knowledge 
Any country 

4837 

H. E. Nauman (b, 13) 

5, Vengatachalam Street 
Ilnd Floor, Purasawalkam 
Madras 600007 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Exchanging stamps, cricket 
U.S.A.. U.K. 

4838 

Bushra Zaman (g. 14) 

C/o Dr. F. Zaman 
White House Compound 
Gaya 823001, Bihar, India 
Painting, stamps 
Australia 

4839 

Rakesh Krishna Das (b. 8) 
C/o Nani Gopal Das 
P.O. & Vill. Media, (Satin 
Sen Nagar) 
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•('hariihala Kutir’, 
l^Via) Khaiilura 
Dist. 24 1‘arganas (North) 
West Beni’al 743273, India 
Gardening, writing 
Switzerland, Ctermauy 

4840 

Sinitlia Thomas (g, 12) 
Ancal P.O., Dist. Quilon 
Kerala 691306, India 
Stainj)s, coins 
Australia 

4841 

Asif Jafar fb, 15) 

C/o Mr. J. II. Khan 
Peer lAir House 
8 'Hlak Marg 
Ducknow 226001, U.P., 
India 

Beading, weslorn music 
Any country 

4842 

Nishaiit Kumar (g, 15) 

Old Olhcers Colony 
99/2 Canal Road 
Rathinda Cantt. 

Punjab, India 
Movies, reading 
II.S.A.. France 

4843 

Raghav Rajan (b, 13) 

83. II Main Road 
Gandhinagar Adyar 
Madras 600020. India 
Stamps, tennis 
Any country 

4844 

I.ukna Khan fg, 15) 

12}19 Ballimaran 


Chandni Chowk 
Dclln J10006. India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

4845 

Amarprcet Singh (b, 12) 
211, Stall Campus 
Gura Ilarkrishan Public 
School 

Vasant Vihar 
New Delhi 110057, India 
Beading Punjabi novels, 
cycling 
U.S.A., LI.K. 

4846 

Gauri Bale fg, 14) 
‘Deepgauri’, .\mbaulim 
Quepem, Goa 403705, India 
Swimming, reading 
IT.S..A.. Mauritius 

4847 

Rohit Chadha (b, 1) 

23/4 (’hadhar Bhawan 
Shakti Nagar, Delhi 110007 
Stamps, stationery items 
Any country 

4848 

Sakshi Samson (g, 12) 

Ward No. 5. House No. 77 
Opp. Lu.xmi Sweet Shop 
Cdhampur, .1 & K, India 
Singing. listening to songs 
Any country 

4849 

Li jo Philip (b, 13) 

H. No. 593. Sector 17 
Gurgaon, Haryana 122001 
India 

(Ticket, drawing 
U.K., US A. 


4850 

Shaily Bhalla (g, 13) 
B-7/88/2 Safdarjung 
Enclave, DDA Flats 
New Delhi 110029, India 
Long walks, writing 
philosophical prose 
Any country 

0 

4851 

Nishant (b, 16) 

B-1 Bhairon Mandir 
Bhargav Lane 
Boulevard Road 
Delhi 110054 
Break dancing, western 
mu.sic 
India 

4852 

Sawant Vaibhavi Sudhir 
13) 

101 Shri Raj Apts 
Pratap Road 

Near Sanstha V'asahat Gate 
Baopura, Baroda 390001 
Gujarat, India 
Sports, movies 
Any country 

4853 

Prakash Shet (b, 14) 

H. No. 607, Malagwada 
Kumbharua, Goa, India 
Cricket, reading 
U.S.A., India 

4854 

Savitha A. Naik fg, 14) 

C/o A.P. Naik 
Near Nehru High School 
Alevoor Post, Udupi Tq 
(D.K.) 

Karnataka 574133. India 
Reading, simming 
Any country 
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MAHA MAKAM 


The Kumbha Mela of the South 

Text and photograph : N. Ramakrishna 


T he Maha Makam 
Festival at Kumba- 
konam occurs once in 

12 years and is known as 
the Kumbha Mela of the 
South. Many lakhs of people 
will go there on the Maha 
Makam day and lake their 
bath in the Maha Makam 
tank—one of the biggest 
tanks in the south. Kum- 
bakonam is a city of 
temples and trade. On the 
banks of the river Cauvery 
there are many temples 
and Kumbakonam is one 
of the very important 
places of worship especially 
in Tanjavur, Tamil Nadu, It 
is about 375 kilometers 
from Madras. 

The most prominent 
temple of this place is 
the KUMBESWARAR 
TEMPLE from whicli the 
town derives its name. 

The Sthala Purana has it 
that once Brahma, the 


Creator had a doubt as to 
how he could go on with 
his world creation, if the 
world were to be destroyed 
completely at the time of 
the Deluge. In answer to 
h's penance Lord Siva 
appeared before him and 
Brahma put forth the 
question to him. In turn 
the Lord gave him a seed 
called Srishti Bceja. 

Brahma had it preserved 
in a well protected pot 
made of mud and ambrosia. 
The pot was kept on 
Mount Mcru to prevent it 
being destroyed by the 
Deluge. 

During the time of the 
Deluge inspite of the 
protection, the w'ater 
washed away the pot 
southwards. Brahma again 
prayed to the Lord. Lord 
Siva took the form of a 
hunter and came south. He 
aimed an arrow at the pot. 


The KUDAM (pot) broke 
and out of it nectar flowed. 
This place has therefore 
been called TIRU KUDA 
MUKKU. This is the 
ancient name for 
Kumbakonam. 

Kumbakonam is also an 
important place of worship 
for the Vaishnavites. There 
is a fine temple dedicated 
to Lord Sarangapani. As 
with the Kumbeswarar 
temple, this temple has also 
a legend attached to it. 

The tradition is that Ijord 
Brahma and Surya w'ere 
presented with tw'o 
chariots by Lord Vishnu. 
These were passed on to 
their descendants and 
linally to Sri Rama. Out of 
these two Rama presented 
one to Vibhishana, brother 
of Havana, after the 
Pnttabhisheka —crowning. 
Vibhishana while taking it 
to Sri Lanka, left it at a 
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parlicular place on the 
banks of the river Cauvery 
and went to attend to his 
daily rituals. On his return 
he found to his dismay that 
the chariot was stuck in 
one f)lacc. He prayed to the 
TiOrd and was told that he 
could not remove it from 
its place since the sages 
had already prayed to the 
Lord to retain the chariot 
at that spot. 

Another legend explains 
that the Lord came to 
settle down at Kumbakonam. 
It says that Sage Brugu 
insulted the Lord. To atone 
for it he had to perform a 
severe penance. Ultimately, 
he offered his daughter, 
Lakshmi, in marriage to the 
Lord and henceforth 
Lak.shmi was known as 
Komalavalli. I’he Lord 
thereupon settled down at 
Kumbakonam under the 
name Aaravamudhan, 
also known as Sarangapani. 
'File Floating Festival 
of the temple takes place 
in the Potramarai 
Kulam—Golden Lotus 
Tank—in the month of 
Masi—February. 

The other temple of 
interest at Kumbakonam is 


the Nageswara 
Temple. It is very well 
constructed so that the main 
qopuram —tower-is on a 
higher level than the 
sanctum sanctorum. 

During the month of 
Chittirai—March—the sun’s 
rays will fall directly on 
the Ungam inside in the 
early morning hours. 

There is a stone chariot 
in the temple. The wheels 
made of a single stone arc 
fine specimens of 
architecture. 

A fine example of art 
and architecture at 
Kumbakonam is the Ilama- 
swarny temple. Said to 
have been built by Achutha 
Nayakar, who ruled 
1'anjavur, the temple 
contains beautiful figures— 
single and in pairs cut on 
almost all pillars. There 
are many dance figurines. 
There are panels contain¬ 
ing scenes from Ramayana. 
Inside the sanctum 
sanctorum one finds the 
pattabimhekam scene 
with huge figures of Rama, 
Sita, and Lakshmana in one 
row with Bharatha and 
Shatrugna with umbrella 
and Chamara. At a distance 
is Hanuman with the 


Ramayana in one hand and 
veena in the other singing 
the praise of Lord Rama. 
There is also a pattabhisheka 
scene with glass beads 
stuck to them making it 
colourful. 

The Maha Makam 
Tank will be the centre of 
attraction on the festival 
day. It covers an area of 
over 10 acres, with 16 
Mandapams all around. 

One Govinda Dikshidar, 
an eminent minister built 
them all. The other 
temples of interest are 
Chakrapani temple, 
Abhimukeswara temple, 
Banapure.swar temple, 

Kasi Visvanathar temple 
with statues for nine 
rivers which all assemble 
at Maha Makam Tank on 
the sacred day of full moon 
in the month of Masi once 
in 12 years. So a bath that 
day equals a bath in all 
the rivers. Kumbakonam 
Arts College is known as 
the Cambridge of South 
India where the great 
mathematician Srinivasa 
Ramanujam studied. 
Kumbakonam is the seat 
of Kanchi Kamakoti Mutt. 
Maha Makam falls on 
February 18, 1992. 
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6 A BREAK FOR GOOD 

Jaya Paramasivan 
Nandu is handicapped. He is at the 
receiving end of the new Station 
master’s wrath. But when he helps 
nab dacoits during a train journey, 
the Station master begins to look ai 
him in a new light. 

i 3 WORDSTORIES 

Jyolibhushan Chaki 



Learn the origins of 'budget, and 
‘finance’. 

^ 4 THE EPICS: 

ACHILLES AND HIS WRATH 

O.P. Bhagat 

Discover Achilles and his weak 
spot—his heel. 



1 b PREPARING FOR 
EXAMINATIONS 
Kamala Ramchand 
Some suggestions to help you face 
examinations head on. If it is a little 
too late in the day for advice, these 
will surely come handy in the new 
academic session. 
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Cheryl Rao 

Aditya's aunt in Australia is 
terminally ill. Before departing to 
look after her sister, Aditya’s 
mother gives him a silver chain with 
some words of advice. 




2 6 PILGRIMAGE TO MOHENJO- 
J)ARO AND HARAPPA 

U.C. Chopra 

A first hand account of the author’s 
visit to the site of India’a ancient 
civilisation. 

33 STEEL CLAW 

The concluding part. 

36 A DAY’S PHOTOGRAPHY 

Simple Mohanty 

A beautiful day can inspire many, 
as it did the author, though with 
quirky results. 

40 KIWI 

6' Ratnakumar 

A peculiar, flightless bird of New 
Zealand—some characteristics. 

42 THE LEGACY 

T.S. Sudhir 

Tarzan is four years old. His master 
and mistress give him a new collar. 
This causes Tarzan to reminisce 
about his friend Kalu, a stray dog 
who, on this day the previous year, 
was to have had his old collar and 
share his bone. This year has 
another surprise in store for Tarzan. 

46 BOOK.REVIEW 

Though the X World Book Fair in 
Delhi and the annual book fair in 
Calcutta have concluded, here are 
a selection of some books that you 
may or may not have picked up but 


48 THE COCONUT STORY 

A tale from an island in the vast 
Pacific ocean in comics. 

52 WORLD CUP FACTS 

Navin Chand 

Some statistics of the World Cup to 
remember as you watch the great 
cricket show. 
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POEMS, QUIZZES 
& G.K. 

I am a ro^'ular reader 
of Childroi's World. I like 
your magazine very 
much, especially the 
poems and quizzes. The 
general knowledge 
articles helped me in my 
(J K. examination, held 
in my school. So thank 
you and I hope you will 
print such great 
information in your 
forthcoming issues also. 

Zaheer Hasan 
Pinie 

VERY POPULAR 

I found Children's 
World to be very popular 
and subscribed to it 
recently. The magazine 
is very interesting 
especially the letters by 
little Perky. The special 
issues for Diwali and 
Christmas were very 
nice. The w'ell-written 
stories have moved me. 
My best wishes and a 
very happy pomjal to 
Children's World. 

M.R. Vasanth Madhav 
Bangalore 


GOOD STORIES 
AND POEMS 

Your magazine 
contains very good 
stories and poems with 
fabulous language, 
meant especially for 
children. Words fail me 
on how' to express my 
true feelings about your 
magazine. 


Neha Kala 
Bauasthali Vidyapith, 
Rajasthan 

GREAT JOB 

The January issue of 
Children's World was 
quite interesting. I ju.st 
can’t find any w'ords to 
express how' much I like 
this magazine. It gives us 
such stories from which 
we can learn a lot. 1 
extend my greetings to 
you and congratulate you 
on the great job you are 
doing by publishing this 
wonderful magazine for 
children. 


Jaya Singh 
Kota 


DEAR 

READERS 

Our 25th birthday is 
approaching and an air 
of wistfulness surrounds 
us. A year spent in 
imagining what it would 
be like to plan the big 
occasion slipped swiftly 


by. And as the date comes 
closer—almost like the 
mature age we have 
reached—we see it as a 
quiet affair. Those who 
conceived of this 
wonderful idea—of a 
magazine—a world, 
children could call their 
own—are not wfth us, 
here today. That their 
dream, the world of their 
creation lives on—gives 
us strength and binds us 
with that which will be. 
And so instead of a 
one-day, one-time 
celebration, we shall 
attempt to bring to you 
almost twenty-five years 
of Children's World, as it 
was meant to be, as it 
was and is. Join in and 
make it your world— 
Children’s World —a world 
that is timeless, a world 
you can cherish always. 

Meanwhile, make the 
most of March madness. 
Study hard and face your 
exams with the coolth 
and calm, our article 
suggests you could 
cultivate, if you follow a 
schedule. What was it 
like seeing 2500 years 
ago of Bharat being 
unveiled before you? 

U.C. Chopra, now in his 
eighties, tells you what it 
was like to be at the 
excavation site of 
Mohenjo-daro. No March 
madness can be complete 
without Holi—only 
remember last year’s! 

Best of luck and Happy 
Holi. 





LAST YEAR’S HOLI 

Mahima Gupta (13) 

Illustrations: Viky Arya 
It was the day of Iloli 
/ remember what happened last year. 
Whenever I recall that incident 
I really tremble with great fear. 

J was in dreamland, when 
I felt hubbub outside the door. 

I told myself it was nothing 
But felt I could not sleep any more. 

I left my bed and found everybody laughing. 
They asked me to look into the mirror! 

I went to the mirror and found myself all 
coloured 

I shrank back, trembling with horror! ^ 

1 was furious; because I knew > 1 

It was the work of my brother, 

I shouted and shouted and went outside 
To feel somewhat better. 

I forgot that I was all coloured. 

Looking as funny as could be. 

When my friends saw my face 
All of them laughed at me. 

1 was now the centre of attraction 
With all my friends making fun 
I had nothing left to do now 
But only to cry and run. 

I went to my room, crying bitterly. 

And with the pillow covered my face. 

I decided not to talk to anyone. 

Even if the world moved from north to south. 

After that, the worst things happened. 

For a week I was teased ... 

They kept telling me that I was looking 
More or less like a beast. 

After some weeks soon again it will be Holi, 
This time Til be careful. 

But my brother is still very naughty 
So I am still very fearful! 
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O ut! Out! I do not 

want any loiterers 
here! Do you hear 
me? Out!” 

The aggressive cry of the 
new Station Master Bakre, 
startled Nandu as he 
limped across the small 
stationyard towards the 
staff quarters at the end of 
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the platform. 

He paused, looked back 
at the burly figure of the 
Station Master and said 
softly, “Sir, I am just going 
back home—’’ 

“No explanations, off you 
go, you criople!” barked 
Bakre his face red with 
anger. 

Nandu’s face fell and hot 
tears pricked his eyes, as he 
hurriedly limped towards 
the small one room tene¬ 
ment where he lived with 
his old uncle Ramu. 

Nandu was a lad of 
fourteen, slimly built, with 
a cheerful face fringed with 
a shock of dark curly hair. 
His left foot was underde¬ 
veloped and bent since his 
birth and so he walked with 
the help of a stout stick. 

Nandu missed the old 
Station Master Karmakar 
and his wife, who had been 
extremely kind to him all 
these past years, and had 
left the little station a 
couple of days ago on 
Karmakar’s retirement. The 
childless couple had a soft 
corner for orphan Nandu 


who was growing under the 
care of the old porter Ramu. 
Mrs. Karmakar made the 
boy attend the village 
school and gave him extra 
tuition m the house 

Karmakar seeing that 
the lad was intelligent took 
personal interest in encour¬ 
aging him to study as well 
as in gaining self 
confidence. 

“Nandu, always walk 
straight with your head 
held high. Inhere is nothing 
that you cannot do if you 
apply yourself to the task 
with confidence,” he used to 
say putting his arm round 
Nandu’s shoulder. “You 
may be lame in one leg, but 
do not wallow in self-pity. It 
will make you feel inferior 
to L thers.” Patting his head 
gently he used to say, 

“Study well, and after you 
complete your schooling I 
will help you to get a job in 
the railways. Have no fear, 
just work hard.” 

Karmakar often spoke to 
him thus and Nandu had 
toiled hard and got excel¬ 
lent reports in school. 

Having grown up enjoy¬ 
ing such love'and friendship 
the rudeness and cruelty of 




Bakre was hard to bear. 

“Ramu KakaP* Nandu 
called out with a break in 
his voice, as he entered the 
small room. 

“Come, son, come, 1 have 
your food ready. It is time 
for the passenger train to 
pass the station. Hurry up,” 
called his old uncle from the 
enclosure at the back of the 
room which served as their 
kitchen. 

Ramu had taught him to 
carry loads and encouraged 
him to earn some money in 
his spare time to build up 
his self-reliance. 

Nandu sat hunched on 
the old wooden bench 
silently holding his head in 
his hands. 

“What is the matter, 
Nandu?” Ramu affection¬ 
ately patted his head, ao he 
came into the room with a 
plate of roti and vegetables 
for the boy. 

“Ever since Bakre Sahib 
has arrived he had been 
taunting and shouting at 
me. He does not seem to 
like me at all, Kaka" 
answered Nandu raising up 
his head. He continued in a 
choked voice, “In fact I do 
not go to his house since the 
first day he taunted me in 
front of Karmakar Sahib. 
Karmakar Sahib was very 
upset and said to me later 
that he was helpless, but 
hoped that Bakre Sahib will 
be better natured once he 
gets over the frustration of 
being posted to this small 
station. He also assured me 
the day he was leaving that 


I 

i 

he had spoken to Bakre 
Sahib to look after me. 

But,” he said fiercely, 
clenching his fists, “I do not ! 
need his help, Kaka, He is 
rude and ruthless,” he could ; 
not restrain his tears, and 
held on to Ramu in an¬ 
guish. 

“There! There! 
you will disappoint your 
Karmakar Sahib and his 
wife if you lose heart like 
this,” Ramu gently lifted 
Nandu’s tear-fllled face. 

“Didn’t they tell you the day 
they left,” asked Ramu 
softly, “that 
prove your 

own way and not to despair 
ever? And that in the event y 

of your finding it hard to 
live here, to go to their 
cottage near Bikaner to 
help them on their farm? So 
don’t get upset. Come,” he 

gave him a friendly punch “Listen to this! ‘Dacoits 
in the arm. “Eat first, then raid the train and loot 
change your clothes and passengers at knife-point’,” 
let’s go.” read Bakre to an audience 

Lunch over, both got consisting of the Assistant 

ready to leave for the Station Master, an old man, 

platform. Ramu and Nandu, who had 

It was a week since the returned from school and 
Station Master had shouted was sitting outside the door 
at Nandu. After that, Ramu of the Station Master’s 

had pleaded with him to room, 
permit Nandu to pass “Heh! Dacoits! How can 

through the yard to school the passengers sit back and 
and also to allow him to let themselves be looted?” 
earn some pocket-money by questioned Bakre looking at 
carrying passenger’s them in turn. “1 have 

luggage. travelled in the trains so 

Bakre had relented but often in Rajasthan. Not one 
would not stop referring to case of dacoity. Arre, ” he 
Nandu’s handicap. Nandu declared pompously as he 
kept out of his way as far as folded the newspaper, “if 
possible. you have the brawn and the 
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peep behind his seat and 
found Bakre silting on the 
conductor’s seat, talking to 
a couple of farmers who 
were standing near the door 
smoking tddis. 

“Bhaisahih, you can 
relax and go to sleep. 1 am 
here. Don’t worry,” laughed 
Bakre twirling his mous¬ 
tache. The farmers nodded 
and soon came back to their 
seats. 

‘Naturally the farmers 
are worried,’ Nandu 
thought to himself. “They 
are carrying a lot of money 
to buy things at the fair.” 

“Ah! Well,” sighed 
Nandu, “if I keep to myself 
quietly here, Bakre Sahib 


may not spot me in this dim 
light." He pulled his cotton 
shawl tightly round his 
shoulders. Bending his 
head to rest in his arms he 
tried to sleep. 

As the train sped on 
almost everybody in the 
coach was sleeping. Bakre 
sat on the conductor’s seat 
reading a book. After a long 
while the train slowed down 
to a crawl as it had to pass 
a section of the tracks, 
where repairs were going 
on. It was pitch dark 
outside. 

“Open up. Sahib,” came 
the soft voice of a man from 
outside the door accompa¬ 
nied by a rap. Nandu looked 
up. He saw Bakre get up 
and open the door. 

“Thank you, sahib,” three 
burly figures covered in 
cotton shawls from head to 
shoulders, climbed into the 
coach and moved inside, 
past Bakre. 

"Arre” protested Bakre 
looking out of the door into 
the night, ““niis is not a 
station!” 

He turned back and saw 
that the three men had 
taken out knives and stood 
facing the passengers 
threateningly. 

“Remain where you are. 
We are dacoits. If you 
quickly hand over your 
money we will not harm 
you; but any move to resist 
or shout for help — sh~- 
sh — k“ the guttural voice of 
a dacoit threatened the 
passengers as he made the 
sign of slitting the neck. 
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The passengers sat still 
paralysed with fear as the 
dacoits moved swifUy down 
the aisle to the far end. 
Starting with the first cabin 
from the far end from 
where Nandu was sitting 
they started rummaging 
systematically through the 
belongings of the * 
passengers. 

‘*Bhaiya, have pity on 
us!” 

“Spare me, bhai, I am 
very poor.” 

“Oh, no, not all my 
savings!” 

There were feeble pro¬ 
tests from the shaken 
passengers, but a kick and 
a slap from the dacoits put 
an end to it. 

Nandu was startled, and 
looked round desperately. 
He saw most of the farmers 
in his cabin were sleeping 
soundly, and the passengers 
in the other cabins were too 
stunned and meekly turned 
over their money to the 
dacoits. 

Nandu waited frantically 
to see how Bakre would 
tackle the dacoits. But 
Bakre was not to be seen. 

“Where could he have 
gone'^” Nandu asked himself 
in alarm. “The dacoits will 
soon be in this cabin. I do 
not want to lose my hard 
earned savings.” He looked 
round in desperation. 

“Oh! Never!” he vowed as 
he felt for his money bag. 

“It is all I have got in this 
world. I will never part 
with it. 1 will make a fight 
for it.” 



If he keeps saying ^no-r 
. how will he ever grow 
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brains who will dare to 
attack you, ch?" He twirled 
his long moustache 
arrogantly. 

“I have handled many 
bullies in my service. They 
are usually cowards. Just 
catch them by their collars, 
sliakc them and see how 
fast they run." laughed 
Bakre loudly, pleased at the 
sight of the old Assistant 
Station Master and Ra<nu 
looking at him in wide-eyed 
admiration. 

He stood up, still laugh¬ 
ing, as he put on his coat 
and picked up the flag and 
walked towards the door. 

A train was due to pass 
the station and Bakre got 
ready to receive it. 

“Well, well, the cripple 
has come back from school, 

I see,” he exclaimed as he 
came out of the room. 

Kandu quickly sprang up 
and limped away before 
Bakre could continue 
taunting him. Nandu 
trembled with despair as he 
limped home. He felt 
dejected by Bakre’s jibes, 
and his dream of fini.shing 
school and joining the 
railways crumbled in front 
of his eyes. He felt a terrible 
pain clutching his heart as 
he looked down at his 
useless foot. 

“If only I was physically 
normal, perhaps I would 
not have had to listen to 
this man’s taunts. Perhaps 
he would have taken a 
liking to me too.” Tears 
welled up in his eyes. 

“No self-pity son, keep 


your head up and high. You 
have so much to do in this 
world. Don’t ever let self- 
pity weaken you,” Kar- 
makar’s words rang in his 
ears. He hastily wiped his 
eyes as Ramu came into the 
room. 

Nandu felt he needed a 
change. He wished he could 
go somewhere far away 
from Bakre. 

“Ramu Kaka, I think 1 
will go by tonight’s train to 
the next town to see the 
cattle fair," he said sud¬ 
denly making up his mind. 

“Cattle fair? You have to 
go alone, as 1 cannot go 
with you,” said Ramu, 
perplexed at Nandu’s 
sudden announcement. 
“Bakre Sahib is leaving for 
Jaipur to bring his family. 1 
have to help the Assistant 
Station Master in his 
absence. Can you manage 
on your own?” he enquired 
with concern. 

“Why, yes, I can manage, 
Kaka,” replied Nandu 
confidently. “I know most of 
the farmers who come 
there. I shall be back in a 
couple of days.” 

Ramu sighed. He under¬ 
stood Nandu’s sudden 
desire for a visit to the fair. 

“Very well, then,” said 
Ramu, 1 will get some food 
ready for your journey.” He 
went to the kitchen to 
prepare the food. 

Nandu carefully counted 
the money he had saved 
from his earnings, and 
tying clothes in a small 
bundle he was ready to go. 


“There you are," Ramu 
exclaimed, scanning the 
coaches as they passed the 
station slowly. “The last 
coach seems to be less 
crowded. Look! There are 
some of the farmers you 
know very well.” 

The train slowed down to 
a stop at the tiny station 
late that night. 

“Come, quick, get in,” 
Ramu picked up the food 
basket and led Nandu to 
the last coach which had a 
few of his friends. They 
made place for Nandu to sit 
near the aisle and Ramu 
took leave of Nandu as soon 
as the train blew the 
whistle. 

“Take care of yourself 
Don’t stray away from the 
groups—” Ramu’s instruc¬ 
tions grew fainter as the 
train gathered speed and 
Nandu waved to him by 
leaning out of the window. 

'The farmers, simple and 
friendly folk as they were, 
shared their meals with 
Nandu, and by and by they 
all began to nod with sleep. 
Nandu sat near the aisle 
with his good right leg 
stretched in front of him 
and the stout stick lay next 
to his weak left leg. 

"Arre! 'This train is very 
safe. Don’t worry. 'There are 
no dacoits in this area.” 'The 
familiar voice of Bakre 
brought Nandu to earth 
with a jolt. 

“Bakre Sahib? Oh, I 
foi^ot that this last train 
goes to Jaipur.” Nandu 
carefully turned his head to 
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He clutched his stout 
stick hard in both his hands 
and sat still. 

“What’s happening?” the 
sleepy voice of a farmer 
next to him asked him in a 
scared whisper. The farm¬ 
ers were slowly waking up 
now, but their faces went 
pale with fear as they saw 
their fellow passengers 
being looted by the dacoits. 

“Calm,” Nandu said 
softly to himself “Stay 
calm." Karmakar’s advice 
came to his mind again and 
again loud and clear. He 
forced himself to remain 
still. 


One of the burly dacoits 
was coming in front of him, 
crowding the aisle with his 
bulk and close behind him 
came the other. 

Nandu suddenly 
stretched out his strong 
right leg across the aisle 
just as the first one came 
up. The man tripped over, 
and the other man colliding 
with the first, lost his 
balance and fell hard upon 
him. Both crashed down on 
the floor with a loud thud. 

“Quick! Chacha! Hold 
them!” Nandu shouted to 
the farmer sitting next to 
him and sprang up to face 
the third man who was 
approaching fast with a 
knife when he saw his 
companions falling. 


“You...” the dacoit 
growled threateningly as he 
lunged at Nandu. 

With a quick swish of his 
stout stick Nandu smashed 
the arm of the dacoit 
holding the knife. 

“Oehee—eeehee," howled 
the dacoit covering his hurt 
arm in agony, as the knife 
fell down with a clatter. He 
held on to his arm and 
hopped about in great pain. 

All at once the compart¬ 
ment burst into activity. 
The passengers saw that 
they could easily overpower 
the dacoits if they joined 
hands. 

“Quick... a rope!— 

“Punch him if he 
moves—” 

“Hold him firmly —” 

“Let me help— 

The excited voices 
shouted for the next few 
minutes. 

The two burly dacoits 
who had fallen on the aisle 
floor were trying to get up; 
but the farmers pinned 
them down too, and soon all 
the three dacoits were 
overpowered, their hands 
and legs tied together 
preventing them from 
escaping. 

“Well done, Nandu!” 

“Well done — beta-" 
“What a brave boy you 
are—" 

There were a lot of joyful 
shouts and exhilaration 
from the passengers as they 
praised Nandu for his 
bravery. 

Nandu felt a warm glow 
of pride and self-confidence 




flow through him. Suddenly 
he spotted Bakre’s pale face 
peeping cautiously out of 
the door of the toilet! As he 
saw Nandu being praised 
and patted, his face grew 
crimson with shame. 

When the train slowed 
down to a stop at the 
station where they had to 
get oiT, the farmers re¬ 
quested Bakre to go with 
them to report the incident 
to the railway police. 

Bakre stared at Nandu 
long and hard, his mous¬ 
tache drooping, wondering 
how to explain away his 
disappearance. 

Nandu limped along with 
the farmers to the Station 
Master's office, dragging 
the three dacoits with them. 


They were surrounded by a 
large crowd of curious 
onlookers. 

Nandu narrated the 
whole incident and the 
railway police took charge 
of the dacoits. 

Bakre who had been 
listening nervously, looked 
at Nandu with a new found 
respect and gratitude. 

He took him aside and 
said, “Nandu, you are an 
extraordinarily brave boy. I 
admire your presence of 
mind and your courage. 
Well done, boy.” He 
squirmed with embarrass¬ 
ment and continued, 
“Thank you for not men¬ 
tioning my disappearance 
in the report. 1 feel thor¬ 
oughly ashamed.” Bakre 


lowered his head and said 
contritely, “Nandu, I have 
been so arrogant and 
callous towards you all 
these days, please forgive 
me. I shall soon come back 
with my family. You shall,” 
he put his arm round 
Nandu’s shoulder, “be as 
welcome in my homse as you 
were in Karmakar’s, and 
my wife and I will give you 
the same affection and 
encouragement as they 
did.” 

Bakre looked at Nandu, 
his face mellowed with 
affection. 

Nandu was happy that 
his dreams of completing 
his studies and joining the 
railways later, had not 
crumbled after all! 


UNWANTED—THE 
GIRL CHILD 

Amrita Fande (13). 


Sita- 


To study, to play 
Was what she liked 
But she worked in the house 
She was— a Girl Child 
Neglect, ignorance 
She was so used to this 
She didn't even know 
What was a loving kiss. 




Nisha — 

Money and riches 
And pretty toys she had 
Good food and clothes 
But still she was sad. 

Nisha had never kissed her mother 
Seldom talked at all 
She never got her attention 
So between them was a wall. 

These two girls are different 
But their rights are all the same 
To get love and attention 
And to enjoy every game. - 



Text: Jyotibhushan 
Illustrations: ChaitHii 
Chatterjee 


BUDGET 

T he word ‘budget' is 
from Middle French 
‘Bougette’! Bouge 
(bag) + ette (diminutive 
suffix) = bougette, thus 
means a small bag. French 
merchants in the Middle 
Ages carried money in a 
bougette. When they 
wanted to make up ac¬ 
counts they opened their 
bags and counted the cash. 
This is how ‘budget’ came to 



mean an amount of money 
available, required or 
assigned for a particular 
purpose, or a statement of 
the financial position of the 
government. 

The word ‘budget’ a 
simplified form of‘bougette’ 




is still there in English in 
such words as ‘water- 
bouget’ meaning ‘a leather 
bottle of water’. Middle 
French ‘Bouge’ owes its 
origin to Latin ‘Bulga’, a 
little bag. ‘Bulga’ has in its 
root the meaning of swel¬ 
ling. ‘Bulge’ is a kindred 
word. ‘Belly’ also is a 
distant relative of‘Bulta’. 
‘Bag’ as an intransitive verb 
still retains the meaning of 
‘swelling’. For example, 

“Her dress bagged shape¬ 
lessly about her.” 


FINANCE 

T he words fine, final 
and finance are close 
relatives. The word 
‘fine’ comes from old French 
Fin, the origin of which is 
Latin ‘Finis’. Both the 
words mean ‘end’. Old 
French Fin or root Finer (to 
end) + once (suffix) = 
finance. Thus finance 
means ‘ending*. In old 
French ‘finance’ meant both 
‘ending* and ‘payment*. 
When we pay a fine or 
make a final payment we 
really settle or end a 
matter. In England ‘Fi¬ 
nance’ which formerly 
meant ‘payment’ came later 
on to mean ‘management of 
money’ during the 18th 
century. 
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Text: O.P. Bhagat Illustrations: R. Ashish Bagchi 


T he wrath of Achilles 
is my theme...” That 
is how Homer begins 
his Iliad. 

We know little about 
Homer. Tradition says that 
he was blind—or became 
blind in his later age. It is 
believed that he lived in 
Greece before 700 B.C. 

But his two epics, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, are 
among the best books in 
world literature. They have 
been a great influence on 
western writing. 

The word Iliad means 
‘poem about Ilion’. II ion (or 
Ilium) is another name of 
Troy, a city which stood in 
what is now Turkey. In the 
epic the Greeks besiege 
Troy for ten years. The 
Iliad is thus the story of the 
Trojan war. 

Homer begins his epics 
not where the stories begin, 
but somewhere in the 
middle. The events before 


are told in what we now call 
flashbacks. The idea of 
flashback s—earl ier 
scenes-in the movies is at 
least as old as Homer. 

In the Iliad the poet tells 
a lot. Yet there is much that 
he does not tell. His audi¬ 
ence is supposed to know 
the story. He tells some¬ 
thing, hints at certain 
things and expects the 
listeners to fill in the 
blanks. 

One thing more. Though 
Homer’s epics are stories of 
men, the gods are also 
there. They take sides with 
this hero or that from time 
to time. Thus they make 
things happen as they like. 

Each god or goddess is 
powerful in his or her 
sphere. But more powerful 
than all is the chief god, 
Zeus. It is the will of Zeus 
that matters more than 
what the other deities want.. 


How did the Trojan war 
begin? Its seeds were sown 
amidst merriment. 

King Peleus had married 
Thetis, a sea-nymph. To 
their wedding feast they 
invited all the gods and 
goddesses, except Eris. As 
Eris was the goddess of 
discord, they did not want 
any quarrel on the occasion. 

Eris was offended. She 
decided to mar the merry 
feast. Uninvited she went 
there and tossed on the 
table a golden apple. On it 
were inscribed the words: 
For the fairest. 

Each goddess thought 
that she was the fairest, 
and claimed the apple. 
(Hence the phrase, apple of 
discord.) Then, one by one, 
the other goddesses with¬ 
drew and only three 
pressed their claim: Hera, 
Athena and Aphrodite. 





They asked Zeus for his Each tried to tempt him 
verdict. But Zeus did not to award the apple to her. 
want to get involved in this Aphrodite’s bribe worked, 
ticklish case. (Hera, you She promised Paris the 
know, was his wife.) He most beautiful bride in the 

sent the three to Paris for world, and got the prize, 

judgment. ^ 


the boy had the bearing of a 
prince. 

Paris took a small fleet 
from his father and sailed 
for Sparta. King Menelaus 
welcomed him as a guest. 
Pari.s thus became familiar 
with Helen. 

One day the king hap¬ 
pened to be away. Paris 
carried off Helen and sailed 
for home. 

Helen’s hand had been 
sought by almost every king 
of Greece. Wlien the girl 
wedded Menelaus, her 
father made all the other 
suitors pledge that they 
would help the Spartan 
king should any harm come 
to his lovely wife. 

Now the time had come. 
All the kings came together. 
They chose Menelaus’ 
brother, Agamemnon, “King 
of men”, as their leader. A 
huge armada made for Troy 



Paris was the son of King 
Priam of Troy. At his birth 
it was prophesied that he 
would bring ruin to his 
family. To avert the doom, 
his parents had the baby 
abandoned on Mt Ida. 

The child did not die. He 
was brought up by a shep¬ 
herd. A handsome youth 
now, he was tending his 
flocks when the goddesses 
approached him. 


The most beautiful 
woman at the time was 
Helen. But she was already 
married to King Menelaus 
of Sparta. To get her for 
Paris, Aphrodite chalked 
out a plan. 

Accordingly, Paris went 
to his parents. They were so' 
glad to see their son whom 
they had long given up for 
dead. Though a shepherd. 

















Among the warriors 
were, besides the two 
brothers, Achilles, Odys¬ 
seus, Ajax and Patroclus. 

Fleet-footed Achilles, as 
iloiner calls him, was 
dreaded as a fighter. He 
had been trained in the use 
of arms by the wise old 
centaur, Chiron. During 
that time he was fed, 
among other things, on the 
marrow of lions and bears. 

Even otherwise no man 
or weapon could hurt him. 
For, soon after his birth. 
Thetis had dipped her son 
in the magical waters of the 
Styx. This made his body 
proof against anything. 

Only the heel, by which 
Thetis had held the child, 
was left as a weak spot in 
his body. (Achilles heel thus 
means a small but fatal 
weakness.) 


When the Iliad begins, 
the war has already gone on 
for nine years. The Greeks 
are camped on the plains 
outside the walled city of 
Troy. Many battles have 
been fought and many 
soldiers have been slain. 

But nothing decisive has 
come about. 

“The wrath of Achilles is 
my theme, that fatal 
wrath...” 


What had made Achilles 
angry? In an attack on a 
nearby city the Greeks had 
seized two nice-looking 
girls. One was presented to 
Agamemnon, and the other 
to Achilles. 

The girl given to Agam¬ 
emnon was the daughter of 
a priest of Apollo. The man 
went to the king to ransom 
her. But Agamemnon 
turned him away. 

The prie.st appealed to 
Apollo. The god sent a 
plague on the Greek camp. 
Many died as a result. On 
the advice of a soothsayer 
Agamemnon freed the 
priest’s daughter. But he 
took the girl who was with 
Achilles. 

This made Achilles 
furious. He refused to fight 
and stayed back in his tent. 

His absence from the 
battlefield gave a big boost 
to the Trojans. Priam’s 
brave son Hector, “tamer of 
horses,” created terror in 
the Greek ranks. 

Everybody urged Agam¬ 
emnon to return the girl to 
Achilles. The king yielded 
to the pressure. But this did 
not mollify Achilles. He 
kept to his tent yet. 

ITien his close friend, 
Patroclus, went to Achilles 
He chided him for sulking 
and giving the enemy an 


upper hand. Even this had 
no effect on Achilles. 

However, he let Patro- 
' clus wear his armour to 
^ battle. Achilles armour! The 
I very sight of it cowed the 
Trojans. But brave Hector 
charged forward. In the 
combat Patroclus fell dead. 
Hector tore off his armour. 

It was with great difTi- 
culty that the Greeks 
salvaged the body from the 
field. 

Achilles was mad with 
grief and rage when he 
learnt of his friend’s death. 
He rolled on the ground and 
cried. Deep in her sea cave, 
Thetis heard his groans and 
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came to comfort her son. 

As he calmed down, 
Achilles said he was going 
to avenge his friend’s death. 
But he had no armour. 
Thetis asked him to wait. 


This was not how a dead 
hero should have been 
treated. Even the gods were 
horrified. They said that 
Hector’s parents must get 
the body for cremation. 


Greek gifts and pleaded for 
the return of his son’s body. 

“I am the first father,” he 
said, “who kisses his son’s 
slayer.” 

Achilles was moved. He 


At her request the smith of 
the gods worked at his forge 
all night. By morning he 
had made a new breastplate 
and helmet for Achilles. 

Hector was very brave. 
But he could not stand up 
against Achilles. The Greek 
warrior fought like 05 


Zeus sent Hermes to ar-/ 
range this. j 

King Priam loaded a cart 
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Text: Kamala Ramchand 

T O most of us, exams 
are a mental agony — 
an unwelcome intru¬ 
sion causing only stress and 
tension. Play time is cur- 
tfjiled, replaced by study 
and memorising. Only 
when the exams are over do 
we heave a sigh of relief, 
looking forward to weeks of 
fun and frolic. 

If seen in the proper 
perspective, exams are not 
as hateful as thought of and 
dreaded. If one makes the 
right approach and pre¬ 
pares meticulously, sticking 
to some rules, one can meet 
exams on an even footing. 

Here are some practical 
hints which will help you to 
surmount all those stum¬ 
bling blocks in your mind 
and performance. 




Illustrations: Pijush Dutta 
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Set apart a certain 
lount of time everyday for 


your studies. Get all the 
books you need, check the 
syllabus. Accordingly 
calculate how much time 
you need to allot to each 
subject. For example if you 
are anxious about Maths, 
allot more time to it, fifteen 
minutes or half an hour 
more than the other sub¬ 
jects. Make sure to include 
some time for TV viewing 
too! 

REVISION 

This word should not 
frighten you. It is not 


meant to add to your work. 
Revision spares you from 
cramming, agonising 
struggles and nervousness. 
Go through your lessons 
with the revision tests 
helping you to remember 
and not forget easily. The 
final revision is done a few 
days before the exam. 

WORK OUT OLD 
QUESTION PAPERS 

A model or old question 
paper is of immense help in 
preparation and for build¬ 
ing confidence. Work out 
old question papers, timing 
your answering speed 
under examination condi¬ 
tions. Often students take 
their own time to answer 


ift 
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questions. When they are 
made aware of the moments 
ticking away they panic and 
lose precious marks, inspite 
of knowing the answers. 
Always wear a watch when 
writing an exam. 


CHOOSE YOUR 
STUDY TIME 

Many students find 
studying in the early 
morning u.seful. There are 
as many who are not early 
risers and feel clear-headed 
in the late hours. This is a 
matter of choice. Just 
because your neighbour 
who gets a good rank is a 
morning learner, does not 
mean you too should choose 
this time to study. Study 
when you find your mind 
concentrating fruitfully 
either in the morning or 
late evening. 


‘contrast’. Compare means 
discussing the differences 
between two things and 
contrast means discussing 
the similarities between the 
two. Read through your 
paper. Many .students ‘feel’ 
they have not made any 
mistake. But you will see 
ydu have made mistakes 
you never suspected. 

LEGIBLY 


AVOID TENSION AND 
GET ENOUGH SLEEP 
To avoid stress and 
anxiety before an exam, 
spend some time in exercis¬ 
ing yourself or playing a 
game. This keeps you 
relaxed. When exams are a 
few days away you must try 
to avoid burning the mid¬ 
night oil as you could get 
edgy and make silly mis¬ 
takes out of weariness on 
._^e exam day. A warm 


READ THE QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 
CAREFULLY 

Some students rush into 
tackling the paper only to 
give answers to questions 
not asked. Do not inter¬ 



drink at bedtime will help 
to soothe your nerves. 


change meanings. For 
instance, ‘compare’ with 


Legible handwriting is a 
quality most needed in a 
paper. For even if you are a 
mountain of wi.sdom, what 
will the examiner do with 
your paper if he cannot 
read it'.^ 

Finally, the essence of 
intelligence is to learn from 
experience. ITje student 
who fails must not get 
cynical and discouraged. 
Rather, it is time to make 
an honest assessment of the 
situation. Failure makes 
many a self-assured person, 
realistic, modest and more 
hard-working. Failure is 
only the stepping stone to 
success. 

As a rule, better re.sults 
are the fruits of better 
preparation and study is 
required for good grades. As 
Napolean said, “Luck is on 
the side of the stronger 
battalions." 

Best of luck. 
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story: 

Cherj'l Rao 
Illustrations: 

R. Ashish Bagchi 
HY must you go 
Mamma?” Aditya 
asked sulkily. 

‘‘Son, they have no one 
else. Just put yourself in 
their place. No father and 
their mother so ill. Friends 
and neighbours can’t look 
after them indefinitely.” 

“Well, I also have no one 
to look after trie,” he replied 
selfishly. “Daddy is at work 
all day and Dadi can’t play 
with me or cope with my 
games. She says she gets 
tired just listening to me.” 

Shobha put her arms 
round her only child and 
held him close. There were 
tears in her eyes. “My baby, 
I want you to be brave and 
grown-up and to look after 
yourself and Daddy and 
20 


Dadi. I plan to put you in 
the hostel of your school for 
a year because you know 
Daddy is often out on tour 
and Dadi is too old to look 
after you alone. You’ll have 
company there and you’ll be 
well cared for." 

“'file hostel!” Aditya 
ga.sped. “Wow! But 
Mummy, not now!” 

“Aditya, you’re the one 
who always said that it is 
lonely for you at home and 
, all your friends are board- 
'crs and have such fun 
^together.” 

I “They do have fun, but 
now I don’t want to be a 
part of it. I want to stay at 
home.” 

“All the arrangements 
have been made, son. Papa 
and I thought it best that 
you should be with your 
friends in the disciplined 
atmosphere of your school. 
You said yourself that Papa 
is too busy and Dadi can’t 
cope with a big boy like you. 
In the hostel you’ll have 
someone responsible with 
you always and I can rest 
assured that you are being 
well looked after. It’s only 
temporary and it will be a 
good experience for you." 

Aditya gazed at her 
silently, his eyes welling up 
with tears. Shobha looked 
down, hating to be the 
cause of his unhappiness 
and at the same time 
feeling a tearing sense of 
duty and pain within her. 

“Sabrina is my only 
sister. Right from the time I 
was a young girl, I’ve been 
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looking after her, seeing 
that she’s safe. When she 
got married and emigrated 
to Australia, I felt that a 
part of me had been cut off 
—but I had you by then and 
I got used to the idea of her 
being so far away. You 
always came first with me 
and you always will*, you 
know that. But now, her 
need is so much greater and 
I must go to her. She has no 
one else. Her daughter, 
your cousin Zarine, is only 
five and her son Deep is 
just a baby, not even three 
years old. When their 
father died, just before 
Deep was born, I couldn’t go 
and give my sister my 
support. But she was 
healthy and I knew she 
would find the strength to 
carry on. But now, now, I 
must go.” Shobha couldn’t 
stop her tears. “She’s so ill, 
and she isn’t likely to 
survive. Who else is there 
but me to care for her and 
her little children?” 

Aditya was silent, un¬ 
nerved by his mother’s 
grief 

“Yes, you will be alone 
for a long time, maybe a full 
year. But think of it. I am 
coming back to you. Your 
cousins won’t have their 
mother coming back to 
them.” 

At eleven, Aditya was old 
enough to understand the 
significance of death — old 
enough to empathise with 
his unknown, unseen 
cousins halfway across the 
world. “Can’t I come too?” 


he asked, “ril help you.” 

Shobha shook her head. 
“You can’t afford to lose out 
on your schooling for an 
indefinite period and 
besides, there just isn’t 
enough money for both of 
us to go. It costs a lot you 
know, and over there. I’ll 
have to live on Sabrina’s 
savings. I’m telling you all 
this Aditya, because I want 
you to be very sure that I 
am not deserting you 
because I love my sister 
more than I love you. I’m 
going because her need and 
the need of her family for 
my presence is greater than 
yours. You’ll have Papa and 
Dadi during the holiday, 
time will pass soon and I’ll 
be back.” 

Unbidden, in her mind, 
came the thought, ‘And 
Sabrina will be dead when I 
come back.’ Pushing the 
thought of her sister’s 
illness into the back of her 
mind and forcing a smile, 
Shobha got up and went to 
her cupboard. She opened 
her locker and took out a 
silver chain. “Here Aditya. 
Keep this. It is something 
very precious to me because 
it is the chain my mother 
gave me from her deathbed; 
and it was given to her by 
her mother, so you can see 
that it is a family heirloom. 
Although it is just an 
ordinary silver chain, it has 
the dreams of generations 
within it. Think of yourself 
as a link in the chain 
Aditya, and the rest of the 
family as the other links. It 


takes all of us reaching out 
our hands to each other, to 
make the links hold fast. 
Keep it as the symbol of our 
united family, and when¬ 
ever you look at it, remem¬ 
ber that the three of us will 
be together again soon. And 
look after yourself until I 
return to look after you.” 

In Shobha’s ears another 
voice rang—^a tired, breath¬ 
less voice. Her mother, 
telling her all of 20 years 
ago, before she died, “Look 
after Sabrina.” Sabrina had 
been only eight then and 
Shobha had been fifteen, 
thrust into adulthood 
suddenly with the responsi- 
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bility of the household and 
the care of her young sister 
on her narrow shoulders. 
Sabrina and she had been 
inseparable despite the 
difference in their ages, and 
Shobha had always had an 
overwhelmingly protective 
attitude towards her 
sibling. 

In the days that followed, 
as Shobha prepared for her 
departure, she concealed 
from her child the terrible 
grief she felt at the tragic 
illness that had struck 
Sabrina and was devouring 
her body slowly and pain¬ 
fully. 

Almost before Aditya had 
time to grow accustomed to 
the idea of his mother going 
away, Shobha had left for 
Adelaide and he was 
brooding around the house, 
disinterested in his usual 
pursuits. In the garden, he 
bounced a ball absent- 
mindedly, unwilling to 
admit even to himself that 
he missed his mother with a 
fierce longing. ‘The house 
seems so quiet,’ he thought, 
then he put his hand under 
his shirt and felt the chain 
his mother had given him. 
He drew comfort from it, 
cold and flat against the 
skin of his chest, and he 
consoled himself, ‘Ma’s 
coming back, as she prom¬ 
ised. And just imagine, next 
week, when school reopens. 
I’ll be with Brian and Krish 
and Abhijit in the same 
dorm. I’ve always longed for 
the camaraderie of Board¬ 
ing School life after the 
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silence and loneliness of 
being alone at home. I have 
so much to look forward to.’ 
He turned and went indoors 
and sat down to make a 
card for Aunty Sabrina, 
who he remembered when 
he was small, pushing the 
swing for him and allowing 
him to empty her cupboard 
even as Mummy gave an 
exasperated yell. ‘She was 
always laughing.... I won¬ 
der if she is recovering ....’ 

School reopened. As a 
boarder, there were so 
many new things Aditya 
had to accustom himself to. 
There seemed to be bells for 
everything—for getting up, 
for washing, for eating, for 
classes, for games. Always 
before, he had looked 
forward to hearing the bell 
for the next class, but now 
that bell heralded some new 
task and it seemed to rule 
his life! How he missed 
Mummy’s musical call, 
“Aditya, lunch is on the 
table!” And how he longed 
to be free to do as he 
pleased once his homework 
and preparation was over! 

He wore his chain 
always, scared that he’d 
lose it if he took it off for 
even a second, and soon it 
was a part of him, long 
enough to remain unseen 
under his vest and escape 
the eyes of the dorm 
master. 

He’d always worried his 
mother for a baby brother 
or sister, never satisfied 
with her evasive, “God 
thought it fit to bless us 
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with one child and you are 
all we need.” Aditya had 
always wanted company 
through the lonely hours of 
playing with building 
blocks, painting and 
learning chess. But now the 
constant company irked 
him and he yearned for a 
few moments of solitude. 
‘Boarding School isn’t as 
much fun as I thought it’d 
be,’ he reflected, and yet, 
Krish and Brian and Abhijit 
seemed perfectly content to 
be together twenty-four 
hours a day. 

The months passed and 
although Shobha wrote to 
him regularly, she rarely 
mentioned her sister’s 
health, writing instead of 
Zarine and Deep and how 
entertaining they were, 
until Aditya felt that he 
knew his cousins 
intimately. 

The exams came and 
went and the summer 
vacation started. A full year 
had passed since his mother 
had left for Adelaide. ‘I need 
Ma back,’ Aditya reflected 
gloomily as he scuffed his 
shoes along the edge of the 
garden path. His cupboard 
full of toys lay untouched. 
Usually, when his mother 
was in the house, as she 
always had been, he’d play 
happily on his own, confi¬ 
dent in the knowledge and 
security of her presence. 

And though there were 
others in the house even 
now, it was just not the 
same. 

“Let’s go for a drive this 






evening,” his father said 
over the phone, when 
Aditya went in for lunch. It 
was the first time Aditya 
had received such an 
invitation in the long, long 
months of his mother’s 
absence, and he almost 
jumped with excitement at 
the thought of the outing. 
He was so wrapped up in 
his cloak of delight that he 
didn't notice until they were 
halfway there, that they 
were headed for the airport. 

“Where are we going 
Papa?” he asked curiously. 

“You used to love watch¬ 
ing the planes come in and 
take off when you were 
younger, so I thought I’d 
bring you here and let you 
relive the delights of your 
younger days,” his father 
said, smiling mischievi- 
ously. “You’ve been going 
around like an old man of 
late, so troubled by the 
problems of the world, so 
morose and thoughtful!” 

Aditya flushed guiltily. It 
was true. His father had 
done all he could to draw 
him out of his shell since 
the holidays had begun, but 
he had clung fiercely to his 
loneliness. *I shut Papa out,’ 
Aditya thought to himself. 
‘Mummy would not be 
happy with me if she knew 
that I hadn’t even tried to 
be reasonable and grown 
up.’ 

Naresh pulled up at the 
car park and got out, “Come 
on, let’s go in,” he said, 

“But why. Papa? We can 
see the planes just as easily 


from out here,” Aditya 
protested. 

“But what about the ice¬ 
cream you’d like to hold in 
your hand as you watch?” 
his father teased, and 
Aditya jumped out eagerly. 
He got his ice-cream and 
they went out on to the 
balcony. There was hardly 
anyone about, so Aditya 
could face the starry night 
with his thoughts. A plane 
took off and he watched 
until its lights disappeared 
into the sky and merged 
with the stars. 

Suddenly he realised that 
his father was listening to 
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something and he became 
aware that there was an air 
of anticipation about him. 

In a flash it came to Aditya, 
and he clutched his father’s 
arm, “Papa, you’ve been 
pretending that this is just 
an evening drive! Mummy’s 
coming back, isn’t she?” 

Naresh laughed. “I’m 
surprised that you didn’t 
catch on until now. There’s 
been so much extra prepa¬ 
ration on, all these days in 
the house. Didn’t you notice 
how busy Dadi has been?” 

Aditya shame-facedly 
admitted, “I wasn’t paying 
attention to the house. I 
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was busy moping around.” 

“Well, I’m glad you’ve 
realised at last that you’ve 
been quite a pain to have 
around, son. Now you’d 
better cheer up. Not only is 
Mummy coming back, but 
she’s also got a surprise for 
you.” 

‘I wonder what Mummy’s 
brought me,’ he thought. ‘It 
must be something special 
or else Daddy would not 
mention it,’ and he could 
hardly contain his eager¬ 
ness for his mother’s 
return. 

In the crowd of people 
that surged toward them 
once the plane had touched 
down, he didn’t notice his 
mother’s companions. 
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“Mummy, Mummy,” he 
called excitedly, and she 
broke into a smile and 
quickened her pace. He 
rushed into her arms, 
knocking the breath out of 
her and making her hand¬ 
bag land with a thud at her 
feet. 

“Oh Aditya, you’ve grown 
so much!” Shobha ex¬ 
claimed. “Wliy you’re taller 
than 1 am now! 1 can see 
that you’ve been well-fed in 
my absence!” she laughed. 
As she held Aditya close 
and looked at Naresh, the 
shadows in her heart over 
the loss of her sister, 
lightened. 

Then turning, her arm 
still around her son, Shobha 
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said, “Here’s a surprise for 
you Aditya. I’ve brought 
Zarine and Deep back with 
me. You’ve always wanted a 
baby sister and brother and 
here they are—^your ready¬ 
made family.” Aditya was 
astonished. 'The visions of 
remote - controlled cars and 
suitcases of chocolates faded 
from his mind as he looked 
down at his cousins—so 
scared and vulnerable in a 
strange land. 

The moments seemed to 
drag as all of them looked 
at him anxiously, and he 
stared at the two children 
nervously clutching his 
mother’s sari. ‘They’ll claim 
a lot of her attention and 
time and love,’ he thought 
selfishly. Then he felt the 
silver chain against his 
chest and added to himself, 
‘But we’ll all have each 
other and the chain of love 
will grow stronger as it is 
shared.’ 

He bent and held out his 
hands to the children. “I’m 
your big brother Aditya,” he 
said, smiling at them and 
drawing them to him 
protectively, “I’ll look after 
you now.” 

And the five of them 
moved out into the future. 
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To Mohenjo-daro And 

Harappa 


Text: U.C. Chopra 


Our motherland—Bharat—abounds in interesting places. Given a choice 
however, I would unhesitatingly name the ancient site in the Indus valley 
(now in Pakistan—where I had the opportunity to use my knife and 
brush with care in disclosing the various unique antiquities and skeletons 
of the dead, during the Archaeological Excavations, which have thrown a 
flood of light on prehistoric Bharat and its civilisation—as the most exciting. 


R omantic biographers 
sometimes tell us that 
the hair of the hero 
went white in a night. In a 
day Bharat added two thou¬ 
sand years to her age. Her 
civilisation had always 
seemed mature, now it 
became venerable. This 
event happened about 66 
years ago. An Indian ar¬ 
chaeologist was examining 
a Buddhist shrine, built on 
an insignificant mound in 
the plains of Sind. 

It was not a specially 
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interesting building, and it 
dated only from the second 
century after Christ. But as 
he turned over the rubbish 
at his feet he found some 
peculiar seats. They were 
like nothing that had ever 
been found in Bharat 
before, but they recalled the 
seats of an immemorial 
antiquity that have been 
found in Persia and 
Mesopotamia. 

The curtain that hid the 
origins of Bharatiya civili¬ 
sation had been rolled back 
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and the perspective of her 
past lengthened by two 
millennium. 

Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall—^the then 
Director General of Archae¬ 
ology in Bharat—^assisted 
by Ernest Mackay and M.S. 
Vats, two sites in the Indus 
Valley at Mohenjo-daro in 
Sind and Harappa in the 
Punjab have been exca¬ 
vated, (now both the sites 
are in Pakistan) Today 
these buried cities lie open 
to sunlight. I had the good 
fortune to see them in my 
ofTicial capacity. This 
country is now one of the 
barest regions, thinly 
peopled by a backward 
population. In the heat of 
the afternoon you may see 
mirages over its arid 
deserts. 

0teamiimeAA^ tuid 

More than five thousand 
years ago, under a more 
kindly climate, Mohenjo- 
daro supported a great 
urban civilisation. Its 
houses were deliberately 
planned, built with well- 
baked bricks on the modern 
model in rectangular 
blocks, many-storeyed and 
spacious. They had a 
system of sanitation, 
amenities like bathrooms 
and lavatories were avail¬ 
able to each house in those 
good old days. 

Broad and straight, 
several of the streets lie 
open at Mohenjo-daro. One 
walks along a level pave¬ 
ment of burnt bricks, 



The representative seals of the Indus Valley each depicting a wel 
developed Brahman bull with script. 


admirably laid. On either 
side run the walls of two- 
storeyed houses built in a 
uniform plan. Down the 
middle of the streets is a 
drain, covered with bricks 
or stones. 

There are chambers at 
intervals which contain 
soakaways and holes which 
allowed for periodical 
cleaning. Most of the 
houses, though the wood 
work has perished, are well 
preserved. Built round a 
small courtyard, the houses 
are well-planned, and the 
external staircase suggests 
that each family inhabited a 
separate flat. Every house 
has its bathroom. Some 
have a shute for rubbish. 
Flanged drain-pipes of 
pottery are built into the 
walls and lead down to the 
public conduits in the 
streets. The wells are 
numerous, and on their 
brick pavements one still 
can see the depression in 
which the water-pots 
rested, and grooves worn by 


the rope. Some of these 
houses were obviously 
shops, one looks uncom¬ 
monly like a tavern, an¬ 
other was a dyer's work¬ 
room for his clay vat is still 
in place, stained with 
colours of his trade. 

A SiUeed 

The most interesting 
building at Mohenjo-daro is 
a tank of imposing propor¬ 
tions, 39 feet below floor 
level. It is an admirable 
piece of masonry; the bricks 
are laid with gypsum 
cement. It is surrounded by 
a lofty, ruined cloister and 
behind this are rows of little 
bathrooms. Probably it was 
a sacred tank, in which men 
washed their sins away as 
they do today in the sacred 



Figures and animals dominate seals. 
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rivers of Bharat; the bath¬ 
rooms may perhaps have 
been used for some baptis¬ 
mal rite. 

These people had a 
passion for cleanliness and 
the tank is provided with a 
well engineered drain to 
change the water. The true 
arch was unknown, but this 
drain in which a man can 
stand upright, has a 
corbelled roof. 

One may safely draw the 
conclusion that these cities 
enjoyed a capable municipal 
administration, which 
understood town planning, 
and knew more about 
sanitation than our forefa¬ 
thers did, four or five gen¬ 
erations back. 

The inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages for 
centuries had used these 
cities as a quarry for bricks 
and Harappa even supplied 
ballast for the railway 
track. But it is conceivable 
that these cities had no 
walls. There are few indica¬ 
tions of warfare and no 


defensive armour was used. 
The number of weapons 
that has been found is veiy 
small. 

From the relics, some of 
which are described below, 
it is possible to reconstruct 
some picture of the life that 
went on in those clean and 
orderly streets five thou¬ 
sand years ago. The great 
primary inventions which 
constitute civilisation had 
all been made, but they 
were comparatively recent. 

Flint knives were still in 
daily use and stones rudely 
shaped served as plough¬ 
shares and as blades for 
hoes. The basis of the 
civilisation, however, was 
copper and afterwards 
bronze; gold and silver were 
also worked, but iron was 
unknown. 

Wheat and barley were 
grown and cotton was 
cultivated, probably for the 


first time in history and a 
precious fragment of cotton 
cloth has survived. 

The pottery ranges from 
crude vessels rounded by 
hand. The ordinary house¬ 
hold utensils were mostly of 
earthernware. Banerji, 
discoverer of hfohenjo-daro, 
has this to say: people 

were very fond of painted 
pottery and some of their 
painted vessels rank very 
high in the history of the 
world's civilisation. * 

The script which is found 
inscribed on most of the 
seals has got beyond the 
earlier stages in the evolu¬ 
tion of writing. The signs 
seem to have represented 
not letters but syllables. 
Many scholars have at¬ 
tempted to decipher the 
script but all have different 
views. It belongs to the 
same family as the 
Sumerian Cuneiform script 


General view of the Archaeological Camp at Harappa on the sites of 
excavations. 
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The dancing gin. 


but the two are none the 
less distinct. The script 
lived on in Bharat and is 
the remote parent of the 
alphabets in use today. 

The majority of the seals 
show the figures of animals 
and seem to indicate some 
sort of animal worship. 


Children of Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa had a good 
time with different toys — 
mostly of terracota — and 
they include birds which 
whistle and run on wheels, 
bulls which can wag their 
heads and female figures 
with necklaces. Wheeled 
carts were common in these 
well-paved streets, for there 
are several toy models of 
them in clay; they are 
exactly like the primitive 
carts which the peasants of 
Sind use today. 


09dilUII€^ 

Some portrait busts have 
been found which are 
interesting because they 
show us the features and 
costumes of the early 
Bharat-vasis: they show a 
rather squat type of human¬ 
ity with a low forehead, 
thick lips and a rather 
prominent nose. A beard is 
worn, but no moustache. 

The hair is bound in a fillet 
and gathered at the back in 
a curious style which is also 
found in Sumeria. The man 
wears a shawl over the lefl- 
shoulder, adorned with a 
trefoil pattern. This pattern 
had a religious significance 
in Sumeria and occurs also 
on royal furniture in Egypt. 

The most interesting of 
them is a dancing girl in 
bronze from Mohenjodaro. 
This is to my thinking, 
among the most moving and 
human objects that have 
survived from the ancient 
world. She dances for us 
again, after her sleep of five 
thousand years, and one 
can read her mood and 
guess her character. 

Her arms are loaded with 
bangles and necklaces 
encircle her throat. 

Ornaments were freely 
used by men and women. 
Necklaces, arm-lets and 
finger-rings were worn by 
both men and women. 


Earrings and bangles 
were worn by women only. 
Gold and silver ornaments 
were known at the time and 
Sir John Marshall says, 

“27i€ gold ornaments were 
so well finished and so 
highly polished that they 
might have come out of a 
Bond Street jeweller rather 
than from a historic house, 
5,000 years ago. ” This, 
indeed, is high praise. 

We find ourselves in a 
familiar world when we 
question the pottery and 
the seals to discover the 
religion and customs of this 
old civilisation. These 

More seals from Indus Valley. 
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people profess the most 
Catholic faith of the ancient 
world. They worshipped the 
Great Mother Kali. Her 
images are very crude, but 
they recall the goddess of 
ancient Crete. Like all early 
farmers, these people too 
worshipped the spirit of 
vegetation and fertility 
incarnated in trees. 


The tree sacred above all 
others was the graceful 
pipal. A seal shows the 
sacrifice of a goat to the tree 
of Life; it is the custom to 
this day in the villages of 
Sind to make an offering to 
it. Another shows the 
marriage of two trees, a rite 
still practised. 

The symbols of Siva, one 


of the chief gods of modern 
India, recur continually. 
Hie posture of a god, seated 
cross-legged like a Yogi, 
compels one to think of 
Buddha. 

9^ tic 

tkcd 

The people of Mohenjo- 
daro had their own method 
of disposing of their dead. 
One of the earliest were 
burials in brick chambers, 
wherein the body was kept 
in a crouching position. The 
second method is known as 
Jar Burial, a large round 
earthen jar was used as a 
receptacle for keeping 
unburnt bones of the dead 
covered with a terracotta 
lid. This method also goes 
by the name Urn Burial. 



Covered drains indicate clean residents and an efficient 
sanitary system. 
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Story : Simple Mohanty (15) Illustrations : Shantanu Cliattcrjce 


I T was a fine day, as all 
days usually begin, with 
those primroses and 
snapdragons bathed in the 
golden hue of the sun; all 
the tweets and chirping and 
queer noises one gets to 
hear in the morning, not 
to forget the larks, the ivy, 
the dew and what not. 

Well, I was jubilant that 
day. To begin with I had 
very narrowly escaped a 
licking from Dad the 
previous night for having 
“meddled” with his 
binoculars, due to a stroke 
of luck, which I’ll narrate 
some other time. So I was 
feeling ecstatic, all bouncy, 
and happy and the atmos¬ 
phere too, harmonised 
with my spirits. I just 
wasn’t in the mood to sit 
idle. It’s not very often that 


I am in such moods, you 
see, so I was making the 
most of it (the mood, I 
mean). Ideas would rush 
to my mind, chasing and 
competing with each other 
and soon I’d be so full of 
them that I’d get mad 
deciding what to do and 
finally, earnestly come to 
the conclusion that doing 
“nothing” wasn’t a very- 
bad notion after all. At 
such times I’d really 
discover myself and after 
each brainwave, pause to 
exclaim how good I was in 
a particular job, until no 
job I thought I was good 
at would be left (which 
precisely includes, as far 
as my knowledge goes, 
everything whatever, that 
exists in this universe). 
However this phenomenon 


excused its occurence today, 
much to my relief. 

I scrambled away to our 
garden, our dog—Duke, 
at my heels and w'e rolled 
on the green grass and 
p'ayed and fought until we 
perspired profusely and 
our flushed faces wore as 
red as lobsters. There was 
a lull in the air and the 
viciniify became astounding- 
ly silent and solitude 
reigned. It was on the 
plants who whispered 
busily to each other, 
chanting wishn loisha and 
their weird echoing noise 
floated gently throughout, 
carried by wisps of air. 

So we too decided to busy 
ourselves in some quiet 
thought, did Duke and I. 
And then it came to me. 
out of the blue, as 
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unexpectedly as ever, as I 
sal idly there on that fine 
morning, chewing a blade 
of grass. It simply had to 
be the most wonderful 
idea that dawned on 
anybody, I thought (with 
a touch of emotion). I even 
vivdly pictured myself 
becoming world famous 
and tears of gratitude 
escaped my eyes, when 
I realized (very much 
touched and still in a 
poetic mood) how much 
happiness I had given the 
enthusiastic crowds of 
people who had come from 
far and wide, attired in 
their best, to see the little 
girl on whom the most 
wonderful idea ever, had 
dawned as “she sat there, 
that fine morning, chewing 
a blade of grass.” 

Now, concentrating all 
my attention .solely to the 
“idea” which was really, 
shooting pictures (for what 
could be suited better to a 
day like this, than 
photography?) we raced 
back into the house and 
preparations for “the noble 
work” began. Exactly half- 
an-hour after, saw us back 
in the garden this time 
armed to the teeth with 
all the photography kit, 
complete with the presence 
of my old buddy, Mona or 
Mon for short, who’d 
dropped in for “timely 
advice”, the moment 
she got w'ord from 
me. The reel had been 
loaded in the camera. I 


asked Mon if anything else 
was required at which she 
said, confidently pressing 
whatever buttons were 
there and turning all the 
knobs she could find, “I 
guess we go on turning 
these here knobs, round 
and round.. .like this!” 1 too 
guessed as much and so to 
work, turning and pressing 
anything movable (any 
part I mean) on the 
camera. 

After all the.. .er.. . 
adjustments were made, 
which was fun. we were 
finally ready to shoot 
pictures. Again, after a 
brief quarrel about what 
(O' shoot, we decided to take 
a picture of Duke, as he, 
feeling a little left out, had 


seen. But Mon took charge 
of the matter, at once, 
grabbing the camera from 
me with an air of authority. 
She had put up a very calm 
and a sort of grown-up 
face which was really 
annoying, but soon a broad 
grin lit up her face and she 
blurted out, “I say, do you 
know, why the something 
you saw looked like an 
endoplasmic reti.. .what¬ 
ever? Well that’s because, 
the something is the 
endoplasmic reticulum 
of.. .” I wasn’t listening to 
whal she was saying, 
because I had noticed 
.something more important, 
.something that cleared the 
mystery about what I had 
seen. 


embarked on a series of 
indignant growls. I took 
the camera from Mon, 
slung it round my neck and-<j=r 
peered through one eye, 
screwing the other, as I had-.-;^:::;^^' 
seen photographers do. But ^ 
when 1 saw long, plump 
banana like structures of 
pink with several folds 
and lines, looming up ^ 








before my eyes, I let out 


a scream and dropped the 
camera (lucky, I’d slung 
the strap round my neck). 
1 then told a surprised 
Mon that I saw some 
strange translucent 
substance that resembled 
the endoplasmic reticulum 
of an amoeba and that 
nothing would make me 
touch that horrid black 


Mon had covered the 
aperture completely with 
her hand and so had I at 
the beginning and the pink 
banana-like structures were 
nothing but our fingers! I 
began to wonder how 
dumbwitted I was and 
whether I had always been 
as much or it was what 
Mon had made out of me 


box again, after what I had or what f had made out of 
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Mon... until, I was all 
MUDDLED! 

To avoid furtlior ado, I 
took matters in my own 
hands and Anally succeeded 
in subduing Mon, who kept 
raving about her theories 
of the lens being a 
microscopic one, that made 
Duke’s internal stiiictures 
visible. Anyway we 
regained our spirits (and 
photographic mood) soon 
enough and I studied Duke 
(the camera sticking close 
to my face) from all 
possible angles. All 
adjustments were over and 
Duke stood there coyly 
looking very cute, with 
his best smile on. The 
only thing left to do now 
was to click, which I did 
but alas! Inspite of all the 
pressure I exerted on 
the button, besides giving 
it a taste of my Asts, it just 
wouldn’t click, A second 
and a third try went in 
vain. It was then that we 
realizied we hadn’t locked 
the camera. I tried to 
suppress my desperation, 
because I didn’t know whom 
to direct it at. 

Then Mon took the camera 
from me and locking it 
carefully had another tiy. 
But.. . (the but had to be 
there and I was feeling 
quite sick), she pointed out 
that she’d forgotten to 
adjust the distance. I could 
feel my temper rising. 

Yet another try and she 
coolly says that she hasn’t 
adjusted the light. I guess 



I’d never telt as I did just 
at that moment. I felt I was 
going to burst and all I 
knew was that I wanted to 
dump Mon in the ocean. 
Even Duke’s face spelt a 
note of boredom, as his 
teeth snapped on missing 
a fly he was after. But all 
I did was to gaze at Mon 
having another try and 
bite my finger nails 
vigorously, as if my life 
depended on it. My heart 
pounded and time passed 
so slowly I thought I could 
hear it tick by. Mon steadied 
the camera, sheepishly. It 
was now or never, I felt 
and then she clicked! And 
just as she did, to our 
dismay Duke gave a leap 
and somersaulting in the 
air, bounded away after a 
passing rat! That was 
the last straw. 

1 wondered for the 
umpteenth time, why such 
things had to happen to 
me, then Hung the ‘black 
box’ aside and stalked into 
the house. But before long. 

I had cooled dow'n a bit 


and was out in the garden 
wondering where Mon was. 
I found her in the garden, 
her eyes following me 
closely as I walked towards 
her and with that grown¬ 
up look on her face popped 
the inevitable query. 

“Gave up that soon?” 

Trying my best not to 
look uncomfortable I 
replied, “Of course not, 

I’d only gone in for a 
break.” 

So we set to work again 
with renewed zeal. This 
time I handled the camera. 
We had just adjusted it 
when Duke trotted in and 
began performing all the 
tricks he knew, to impress 
us. But we just ignored 
him. after casting one icy 
glance at him, and 
proceeded with our work. 

I decided we’d take a 
picture of the church 
beside our house, which was 
In ruins really. But Mon 
wanted me to take a picture 
of her first and I 
condescended, musing that 
it w^as not a., bad idea. 
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Mon readied herself, 
patting her unkempt hair 
(which scarcely improved 
its appearance) and 
smartening the big bow 
on her collar. She then 
moistened her Ups, flashed 
a ‘toothpaste-ad’ smile and 
posed in the fashion of a 
model. I said aloud. 
“Everything’s ready isn’t 
it?’’ fading however to 
sound as confident as I 
looked. Mon nodded 
impatiently saying, “But 
of course, now do hurry up, 
my smile’s getting 
unnatural.” 

It was only after I clicked 
that I was sure of my 
success, for everything 
went fine at last. Mon was 


busy, changing her poses, 
holding flowers at one stage 
and presenting them at 
another, a coy country girl 
at one and a smart Delhi- 
ite at another. Meanwhile 
I was so busy clicking, that 
my fingers pained. Finally 
after exhausting more than 
half the reel and ail our 
energy, we threw ourselves 
on the lawn, our faces 
revealing our supreme 
satisfaction. I looked 
happily at the camera 
which sat proudly beside 
me and then I wished I 
hadn’t looked. The lens 
cover was on and had been 
there ALL THE TIME 
wc had been using the 
camera and wc never knew 


a thing about it because 
wc could .see through it 
anyway. Just then Mon 
piped up, “I am sure my 
snaps are going to come 
out fine. Don’t you think 
so?” 

But I’d blacked out. 

* * * 

So you see, the eternal 
truth has now dawned on 
mo, although we don’t have 
a bodM tree around here. 
I’ve therefore come to the 
conclusion that I’ll accept 
solving a hundred problems 
in Maths a day or even 
give up chocolates (sniff) 
for the rest of my life but 
certainly not hear of 
photography. No sirl 
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'I'cxt: Cr. Ratoa Kumar Illustration : Decpak Harichandan 

T he Kiwi is a peculiar grayish-brown bird the size which we do not find in any 

flightless bird of New of a hen. The Kiwi’s piping other bird. The Kiwi is the 

Zealand, found in call is distinctive from which only bird with nostrils at the 

grasslands and mountains, it derives its name. tip of its beak. During the 

or open scrub. It is a shy The Kiwi has features day. Kiwis sleep in burrows, 



and their eyes are small 
and inefficient in full 
daylight. The Kiwi has a 
keen sense of smell. The 
Kiwi can move nimbly 
through the forest at night 
in search of insects, slugs 
and fallen berries on 
which it feeds. 

Kiwis usually build their 
nest beneath the roots of 
trees, on the ground or 
in bushes or rocks. The 
female Kiwi which weighs 
as much as three kilograms 
lays one or two white eggs, 
each weighing nearly 450 
grams. Strikingly enough, 
the male Kiwi incubates the 
eggs for about 75 to 80 
days. 

Kiwis can run swiftly to 
escape from enomdes; when 
trapped—they use their 
claws in defence. 

Kiwis can reach sexual 
maturity at five to six years 
of age. Early New Zealand 
explorers would often 
have trained dogs to scent 
out Kiwi burrows and also 
to catch the birds. 

The image of the Kiwi 
appears on such diverse 
products of New Zealand, 
such as shoe polish, coins, 
official seals and postage 
stamps. 

The Kiwi has bcome 
the National Symbol of 
New Zealand. 
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Story : T. S. Suditir 

T ARZAN’S eyes lit up 
when his young 
mistress look off his 
old collar and replaced it 
with a new one. It was a 
shining brown leather 
collar with .studs. 

It was Tarzan’s fourth 
birthday. A special occasion 
—and the collar was a gift 
from his master. Yet. while 
everyone was rejoicing and 
making merry, Tarzan’s 
heart was heavy with 
regretful memories of his 
birthday last year.. . 
Tarzan was excited. He 



Illustrations : Pijush Dutta 

w'ould be three years old 
the next day. He had just 
heard his master informing 
his wife that he would get 
a special bone and a new 
collar for Tarzan, on the 
occasion. 

Tarzan was very happy, 
lie wagged his tail with 
such momentum that it 
almost seemed as if it would 
come off. He got so carried 
away that he even jumped 
over the sofa and barked 
all over the place. 

After the excitement had 
subsided, Tarzan thought 
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of his friend Kalu, his 
best friend in the animal 
world. Kalu lived in the 
streets—a stray dog as 
everybody called him—and 
thrived on leftovers in 
garbage cans and dumps. 

He was a skinny dog. black 
in colour (hence the name), 
and very lively and 
energetic by nature. 

Tarzan ran to the wicket- 
gate at the end of the 
garden and placing his 
front legs over the gate, 
looked over it. He barked. 
Soon the black, lanky 
figure of Kalu emerged 
from the end of the .street. 



They exchanged 
j)loasantrie.s. Then Tarzan 
said. “You know, it i.s my 
birthday tomorrow. My 
master has promised to get 
a special bone and a new 
collar for me.” 

“Birthday? What on earth 
is that?” inquired Kalu, 
puzzled. 

“You silly illiterate. Don’t 
you know what birthdays 
are? It is the day on which 
you are born. I will be 
three years old tomorrow,’’ 
replied Tarzan. He waited 
for Kalu to register the 
information and then 
asked, “When is your 
birthday? And who presents 
you gifts?” 

“My birthday? God 
know.s. And gifts? Ever 
heard of anybody present¬ 
ing a stray dog with 
anything, let alone a 
birthday gift?” 

“Let us assume,” said 
Tarzan, “that your birthday 
also falls tomorrow. And 
I will give you a birthday 
gift. We will share the 
special bone and since I 
will be getting a new' 
collar, I will give you my 
old one. And remember, 
wc wdll do this every year.” 

Kalu was overwhelmed. 

But before he could thank 
Tarzan the latter cut him 
short by saying, “We meet 
tomorrow in the evening,” 
and ran back into the 
house. Tarzan’s family 
disapproved of his friend¬ 
ship with Kalu. The 
gardener, on one occasion, 


had even thrashed Kalu 
when the latter had 
tie.spa.ssed into the lawns 
to meet Tarzan. 

D-day dawned bright 
and clear. The family was 
in a festive mood all day 
long and Tarzan enjoyed 
being pampered, lie had 
kept his old collar safely 
lest somebody threw it 
aw'ay and the bone had 
not been chewed at all. 

As soon as it was time 
to meet Kalu he ran to the 
wicket-gate. He barked as 
u.sual but Kalu did not 
appear. Imagining Kalu 
must be uplo some mi.schief 
Tarzan continued to bark. 
Finally his master had to 
come and take him back. 
There was no sign of Kalu. 

'I’arzaii did not eat the 
bone. He was .sad and lay 
quietly on the carpet. 

“Did you hear, VermajL?” 
called out a voice. Tarzan 
saw the portly figure of 
their neighbour, Mr. Shastri, 
enter the room. “The 
municipal authorities have 
at last heeded our request. 
They came in the morning 
and took away all the stray 
dogs of the colony.” 

“We w'ere busy celebrat¬ 
ing 'Parzan’s l)irthday. But 
didn’t they encounter any 
difficulty in rounding up 
the dogs?" he a.sked 

Mr. Sha.slri replied. “Ye.s. 
of course. That black 
dog.. .” Tarzan immediately 
became attentive, “The 
other dogs did not give 
much trouble',” continued 
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Mr. Shastri. ‘‘They went , *1 

inlo llie van as tliough they 
w'erc going for a pjcnie. ^’ 
Bui this black dog was 
intelligent. lie refused to j i 4«|iS 
be caught and the fellows a 

had a harrowing time , X" 

getting him In.” ' ^ \ 

Tarzan felt numb. So 
Kalu w'as gone. In fact, he ■ 

must be dead by now. He 
had heard his family ^|V; 

talking of what municipal i 
authorities did to stray ^ ' 

dogs. If only he had given ' 

him his collar the day ■' 

before. The thought made * 

Tarzan miserable... ' 

“Happy birthday to you. V; 

happy birthday to dear 
Tarzan,” Tarzan woke up .' ^ 
from his reverie to find j 
guests and members of the 


rilM"'' 


^ t * I ' H 0^1 f 1 













j ■ family standing around 
'! him, clapping and singing 
enthusiastically. 

Somebody gave a little, 
jj' feeble bark. Tarzan looked 
in the directdon from where 
, it emanated and saw hus 

[ master holding ,a little, 

' black puppy in his hands. 
Its little eyes twinkled as 
it struggled to jump down 
and play with its older 
buddy. 

The black puppy reminded 
I’ar/an, once again, of 
Ka u. There was a naughty 
look on the puppy’s face. 
Tarzan licked its head 
affectionately. 

He noticed the puppy did 
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not have a collar. He 
brought his old collar and 
laid it at his mistress’s feet 
for her to tie it round the 
puppy’s neck. 

To Tarzan, it was the 
fulfillment of a promise, 
the legacy of a dear friend 
passed on. 


WORLD CUP FACTS 


Conntrif 

Plaijcd 

Won 

Lost 

Aban¬ 

doned 

Semi¬ 

final 

Final 

W hi- 

71 er 

West Indies 

24 

18 

5 

1 

3 

3 

2 

England 

24 

17 

7 

0 

4 

2 

0 

New Zealand 

20 

9 

11 

0 

2 

0 

0 

.Australia 

22 

13 

9 

0 

2 

2 

1 

India 

21 

12 

9 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Paki.^'tan 

21 

11 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Sri Lanka 

18 

•1 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Zimbabwe 

12 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ea.st .Africa 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Canada 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Total 

’'Total matches: 

168* 
-168 2^ 

83 

-84 

83 

2 

16 

8 

4 


HIGHEST TEAM SCOUE 
360 runs for 4 wickets 
by West Indies against 
Sri Lanka at Karachi in 
1987. The highest for India 
is 289 for 6 wickets against 
Australia at Delhi in 1987. 

LOWEST TEAM SCORE 
45 by Canada against 
England at Manchester in 
1979. Lowest score for 
India is 132 for 3 wickets 
agairst England at Lord’s 


in 1975. 

LARGEST MAIUHN OI- 
VICTORY 

202 runs. England beat 
India at Lord’s in 1975. For 
India, the largest margin of 
victory is 10 wickets when 
it defeated East Africa at 
Leeds 1975. 

LOWEST M.AIUilN OF 
VICTORY 

Just one run. Australia 
beat India by one run at 


Madras in 1987. India’s 
lowest margin of victory is 
16 runs when it defeated 
New Zealand at Bangalore 
in 1987. 

HIGHEST INDIVIDUAL 
SCORE 

181 by Viv Richards of 
West Indies again.st Sri 
Lanka at Karachi in 1987. 
For India the highest is 
175 not out by Kapil Dev 
Turn to page 52 
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BOOK NEWS 


Tici'irs 

By Alan Nfc-C^oniit'll Duff 
Puhlished by JtBC Knjrlisb, 
L,oiulo)i and Oxford 
I'nixorsifv Press 
Price: 11s. ;]5.()0 

Knowlcilj^o of Kni^Jish 
is considered an asset and 
object of envy by some. 
Tkfer'a Etje stands out 
amoni^ the genre of books 
which promise to teach the 
language. 

The book is a play about 
David Blake, a journalist 
from Britain who, along- 
with his Indian colleagues, 
investigates an international 
organisation called 'I'igor’s 
Eye which is involved in 
illegal trade in wild animals, 
d’he book is divided into 
units with exercises at the 
end of each. There are also 
revision exercises at 
regular intervals. The 
exercises have* instructions 
and explanations in Hindi. 
1’he answer.s are given at 
the end of the book. 

The play is based on the 
BBC Woild Service radio 
.senes of the same name. 
The idea of a play to teach 
Kiigii-sh generates interest 
and does not make learning 
a bore. The learner can 
pick up nuances of the 
language as he reads along 
and follows the plot of this 
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uiTcomplicated play. 

The Introduction states 
that the book is “specially 
written for learners in the 
subcontinent” and 
“provides sound preparation 
for Secondary Level 
Examination”. It also 
em])haHses that the English 
in the hook is the kind 
spoken by Indians in India. 

T/f/cr’.s- Eije is available 
on three audio ca.sseties. 
apart from the book. These 
can he had from any office 
of the Oxford University 
I’ri'ss in India. To listen to 
ihese tapes with the text 
in hand should greatly 
help pronunciation. 

Even for those who are 
at home with English, 

Tkicr’s Eye is entertaining 
reading and working at 
the e.xcrcises could be 
educative. 

21 SIIOBT S rOBIES 
By it group of wrilers 
lllii.slr.tlcd by Subir Boy 
Price: 15s. 20.00 
THE IBEASUBE OF 

KUMBHEB 
By Krishna Nara^•aIl 
Price; Bs. 20.00 
Both piibli.slied by 

Clbildreii’s Book Trust 

Having to look after a 
younger brother or sister 
when there arc more 
interesting things to do, 
owming up to a mistake, 


making friends with the 
less fortunate, learning to 
give a thought to the 
feelings of other people, 
an act of bravery.. .real 
life situations which all of 
us. at some point of time, 
have faced and learnt a 
lesson from. Such are the 
themes of some of the 
stories in this attractive 
volume of stories. These 
funny, sad, serious stories, 
wrilten by authors familiar 
to our readers—Kavery 
Bhatt. Pratibha Nath, 
Sigrun Srivastava, Poile 
vSengupta.. .—will surely 
make 24 Short Stones a 
perennial favourite. 

Raja Balwant Singh is the 
ruler of the prosperous 
kingdom of Kumbher. But 
this very plenty of 
Kumbher causes many to 
cast greedy eyes at it. The 
king’s sister turns 
treacherous and Ismail 
Beg is led into the castle 
by a secret route. The king 
and the princess are forced 
to flee. The prince is 
captured. Ismail Beg 
searches, without success, 
for the vast treasure which 
is supposed to be within 
the castle precincts. Into 
this scene walks 
Prithviraj Chandola, a 
commoner, and plays the 
lead role thereafter. 

If historieal fiction 
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STORIES, ANJ) HISTORICAL FICTION 


appeals to you, this book 
promises hours of 
engrossing reading. 

Bhavana Nuir 

HINDI BOOKS 

Aao Bachcho Cano Bachclio 
By Prcm Kishorc Pntakha 
Piibli.shed hy Navaclip 
Publications, l^c'hi 


Price Rs. 5/- 1991 ed. 

This is a colourful book, 
both in illustrations and in 
rhymes. Written mainly for 
little children to learn 
these four to six-line 
stanzas by heart, the author 
has selected such topics 
which attract children 
most—magic, (lowers, 


rainbow, butterfly, 

Appu Ghar and so on. The 
author, a past master in 
the art of rhyming, has 
added an interesting book 
in the world of rhymes. 

The presentation of the 
book is attractive. 

A. K. Cliush 


In 1991 CBT organised its first Competition for Writers of Children’s 
Books, in Bengali, as a result of which several original, exciting, Bengali 
books for childi^en are expected to be in the market soon. 

Following are the prizes awarded in various categories of the 
competition: 

Category: J, Fiction, above 9 gears, 30,000 wolds 

1. Rahasayadhana Sunderbaii Second Prize 

hy Sudhindra Sarkar, Calcutta (Rs. 7,500.00) 

2. Sadananda Sir Second I^ize 

by Manjil Sen. Calcutta (Rs. 7,500.00) 

Category: 11, Non-fiction, above 9 years, 20,000 words 

1. Samudrer Katha First Prize 

by Mrityunjoy Prasad Guha, Calcutta (Rs. 10,000.00) 

2. Sai Beer Rajar Kumar (Buddha Jiw'ani) Second Prize 

by Nilratan Mukherji, Calcutta (Rs. 7,500.00) 

Categori/: III, Short Stories, 9-12 years, 1,500 words 
Twenty prizes of Rs. 1000/- each to 

Avijeet Sarkar, Jalpaiguri; Jibanmoy Guha, Calcutta; Kajal Kr. 
Mukherjee, Hooghly; Ujjwal Sengupta, Calcutta: Sipra Sengupta, Calcutta: 
Swapan Banerji, Calcutta: Nandita Dasgupta. Calcutta; Sushanto Chatterji, 
24 Parganas; Subodh Dasgupta, 24 Parganas: Ms. Ajeya Roy, Santinikeian: 
Swapan Sen, Kalna; Haripada Basak, Nadia; Ms. Arunima Raij Choudhury, 
Calcutta; Mrs. Suxipna Dutta, Kanpur; Miss Atasi Sen, Calcutta: Srimanta 
Kr. Malik, Hooghly. 

Category: IV, Plays, 9-12 years, 4,000 words 

1. Santap A Prize 

by Abhay Kr. Banerji, Nadia (Rs. 1.500.00) 

2. Parivahan 

by Narayan Sengupta, Bilaspur —do— 
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THE COCONUT STORY 

(A folktale from an hlcnd in the Pacific Ocean) 


Script : Bhavana 


Illustrations : B.G. Varma 


PRETTY SWA UVED WITH HER M0T4IEK IN A CAVE ON AN (SLANPfN THE 
SOUTH SE AS. EVERY MORNmer SHE WOULD GrO TO A ROCK POOL TO fETC-H 
W ATER tor +AER MOTHER. 


I HOPE SHE NOTICES ME- 
1 DARE NOT MOVE TOO , 
S CLOSE OR SHE’LL BE I 
I FRiejHTENED.^_ ^ 


A LARGiE EEL WATCHED MER EVERY DAY- 





1 VE BEEN WERE TOR SOME TIME 
NOW, MY NAME IS TUNA. 1 THINK 
YOU RE THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PERSON 
I'VE SEEN. I'M HAPPY WATCHlNGj 

YOU. _. 


pOCj 


THE EEL LOOKS 
r TIRED r..-- 

















WE EEL AND SINA TALKED PGR 
LONSi HOURS. APTEie SHE LETT 
THE EEL WOULD LOOK SAl>A£kAiN 
AS IF WANTIN 61 TDTELLHER 
Somethin^- / 








SINA’s MOWER 


you TAKE A LONS TIME 
TO FETCH WATER THESE 
DATS. WHy? 


I V£ MET an INTERESTING EEL 
CALLED TUNA, WE TALKED 

about so MAKy miNGi^ 


TUNA? 1 HAVE’NT 
HEARD THE NAME 
BEFORE. ANVWAy, 
DON’T WASTE TIME 
WHEN THERE IS SO 
MUCH TO DO AT 
HOME. 


SHOULD 1 INVITE HIM 
HERE TO MEET yoO- 


don’t, FC LL PROBABLY NOT TO BE 
iROUNDTORLONa.FOODISSCA' “ 


AROUND for LONOt-POOD IS SCA' 
AND SOMEOHE WILL SUREty 
KILL HIM SOON • 






m 












SINA WARNED THE EEL THE H ETT DAY _ 

{ OH NO! WHV 


;(she’S RlGiKT.SlNA 

V_-, 1-- 

:^<;. Vx \ ..;i 


I' '.'.•■',-'^<,^.vr 




DON T you (50 AWAy ?y- 
llL MISS you BUT AT 
IfASTyouUBE 







1 SHALL TEU VOO A StORy, IM NOT 

AN EEL, NOR AM 1 TONA. 1 ’M THE 

KINft OF FIJI. 1 CAME HERE IN 

SEARCH OF A BEAUTIFUL filRL WHO 

LIVED IN A CAVE- you. } , j 

- 



THE MAftlCIAN IN My COURT 
CHANfilED ME INTO AN EEL SO THAT 
J WOULD NOT BE NOTICED- r~~7 





















ILL TAKE CARE OF you, TUNA. 


! 





you’ve ME 

SOME MAPPYTIMES^ 
SINA.NOW 1 VvJANTTO 
00 SOMETHINfiiPORYOU. 
PROMISE ME,yOO’lL 
DO AS ISAY* 


W«EN yoUP FISHERMEN KILL ME 
I WANT YOU TO PLANT MY HEAD 
NEAP yoUR CAVE. DON^T CR/jSINA 
IP you DO AS! SA% you ANOyoOR 

PEOPLE WILL bECOML PPOSPEPOUS- 




THE FISHERMEN FOUND TUNA 
THE NEXT MORNINGi. THERE WAS 
FOOD FOR EVERYBOOy ON THE 
ISLAND, THANHS TO TUNA- 
ONLY SIMA WOUttf NT TOUCH IT. 
THEY AGREED ID 6»ivg HER 
THE HEAD AS IT WAS HER 
MOTHER WHO HAD LED THEM 
TO THE EEL. 


IN THE NlQjHT S\NA DuRlED TUNA’S HEA^ NEAR HER CAVE* 


ONE M0RNlKl6i,THERE 
WERE OiREBN ^OOTS 
AT THE SPOT WHERE 
SlNAHAD'DURIED 
TUNA’S HEAD- 



Concluded 












WORLD CUP FACTS 

Text : Navin Chand 


MOST CATCHES IN AGGREGATE IN WORLD 
CUP MATCHES 

12 catches in 17 matches (1975, 79, 83) by Clive Lloyd (W. Indies) 
12 catches in 18 matches (1979, 83, 87) by Kapil Dev (India) 

9 catches in 23 matches (1975, 79, 83, 87) by Viv Richards (W. Indies^ 

8 catches in 15 matches (1988, 87) by Allan Lamb (England) 

8 catches in 18 matches (1979, 83, 87) by Desmond Haynes (W. Indies) 

7 catches in 14 matches (1975, 79, 83) by Zaheer Abbas (Pakistan) 

6 catches in 9 matches (1975, 79) by Alvin Kallicharan (W. Indies) 

6 catches in 12 matches (1979, 83) by Ian Botham (England) 

6 catches in 19 matches (1975, 79, 83, 87) by J. Miandad (Pakistan) 

5 catches in 10 matches (1979, 83, 87) by Roy Dias (Sri Lanka) 

5 catches in 11 matches (1979, 83) by Michael Holding (W. Indies) 

5 catches in 8 matches (1979, 83) by Bruce Edgar (New Zealand) 

5 catches in 17 matches (1979, 83, 87) by A. Border (Australia) 

5 catches in 12 matches (1983, 87) by Ravi Shastri (India) 

5 catches in 15 matches (1983, 87) by K. Srikkanth (India) 

5 catches in 12 matches (1979, 83, 87) by Mudassar Nazar (Pakistan) 

5 catches in 7 matches (1983, 87) by K. D, Brown (Zimbabwe) 

5 catches in 5 matches (1975, 79) by Asif Iqbal (Pakistan) 


BEST ALL ROUND 
PERFORMANCE IN 
FOUR WORLD CUPS 

481 i 27A04 Imran Khan of 
Pakistan 

508 I 19.'641 Kapil Dev of India 
254 I- 16/431 Mohinder 

Amamath of India 
244 I- 12/303 Jeremy Coney of 
New Zealand 


1013 10/345 Vivian Richards 

of West Indies 


MOST INDIVIDUAL 
CATCHES IN A 
WORLD CUP SERIES 

6 catches in 8 matches in 1983 by 
Kapil Dev of India 
6 catches in 7 matches in 1983 by 
Allan Lamb of England. 


From page 45 

against Zimbabwe at Kapil’s knock was the and is still the second 

Tunbridge Wells in 1983. highest score at that time highest after Viv Richards. 
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Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children’s World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their parti¬ 
culars in the form will get 
priority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice 
of countries to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. 
Whenever members write 
to their pen-friends it will 
be advisable to mention 
their member-number. 




4855 

Biju Varghese (boy, 14) 
C/o P. V. Antony 
Paravanthara House 
Pullepaddy, Cochin 682016 
Kei'ala, India 
Coins, music 
Argentina, Japan 

4856 

S. Geetha Rani (girl, 14) 

77 Bharathiyar Road 
Sriramapuram 
P. N. Palayam 
Coimbatore-37 
Tamil Nadu 641037 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

4857 

Anand R. Deshpande (b, 15) 





A-1, Samarth Nagar 
24-C. Majas Road 
Jogeshwari (East) 

Bombay 400060, India 
Stamps, coins 
Canada, Japan 

4858 

Simpi Borthakur (g, 11) 
C/o Mrs. Junjua Borthakur 
Near II. S. School 
P.O. Dergaon 
Assam 785614, India 
Fen-friends, movies 
Pakistan, Indonesia 

4859 

Deepak Jayavanth (b, 15) 

2 D, Front Block ‘Oakland’ 

9 Maloney Road, T. Nagar 
Madras 600017, India 
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Photography, Science 
projects 
Inilia, France 

4860 

Pallavi Varma (g, 11) 

C/o Mr. Alok Varma 
No. 4, Loyola School Area 
Jam.shedpur 831001 
Bihar, India 
Basketball, stamps 
U.S.A., Switzerland 

4861 

B. Srivalsan (b, 15) 

S/o S. Balakrishna 
GB-18, HAI.. Quarters. 

2nd Cross 
Old Township 
Bangalore 560017 
Karnataka, India 
Painting, singing 
France, Mexico 

4862 

M. Sheeja Gopinath (g, 14) 
l)/o Mr. C. D. Gopinath 
Type, 1, Quarter 14/8 
Air Force Academy 
Hyderabad 

Andhra Pradesh 500043 
India 

Pen-friends, reading 
Any country 

4863 

Yogesh Shel (b, 14) 

C/o Mr. Ramesh V. Shet 
Volvoi, P.O. Savoi Verem 
Ponda, Goa 403401, India 
Nature, badminton 
U.S.A., Japan 

4964 

Dershana Nair (g, 15) 
‘Nanthiad’ 

Neelcmperoor P.O. 


Kottayam Dist. 

Kerala 696534, India 
Writing .stories and poems, 
reading 

Other than South India 

4865 

George Michael (b, 15) 
B2B/73 Janakpurt 
New Delhi 110058 
Pop music, baseball 
U.S.A., Europe 

4866 

Kavita Shah (g, 12) 

101 Gujarat Vihar 
Vikas Marg 
Delhi 110092 
Dancing, badminton 
Bhutan, India 

4867 

Amar Hasmukhlal Mehta 
(b, 15) 

C/o Mr. Hasmukhlal M. 
Mehta 

Near Post Office. Manesa 
Baroda, Gujarat 390013. 
India 

Stamps, music 
Switzerland. Singapore 

4868 

Kamakshi Hai (g, 14) 

C/o Major K. K. Rai 
Officers Mess 
224 Transit Camp 
P.O.. Pradhannagar 
Siliguri 734403 
West Bengal, India 
Reading, writing letters 
Any country 

4869 

T. Gautham (b, 10) 

8, 7th Cross Street 
Lake Area 


Nungambakkam 
Madras 600034, India 
Tennis, music 
Australia, U.S.A. 

4870 

Meenakshi Singh (g, 14) 
127-A, J & K Pocket 
Dilshad Garden, Delhi 
India 

Music, riding 
Other than India 

4871 

Riyaz Ahmed V.F. (b, 15) 
S/o Mr. V.M. Farooq Basha 
0pp. Sil Numpermal 
High School 

Andersonpet, K.G.F. 563113 
Karnataka, India 
Quizzes, Pen-friends 
Any countiy 

4872 

Aparna Menon (g, 13) 
Palissery House 
P.O. Karulmathra 
Wadakkanchorry, Trichur 
Kerala, India 
Stamps, music 
Switzerland, Australia 

4873 

Pawan Jaggi (b. 16) 

Flat No, 254 
CA. Apartments 
Pa.schim Vihar 
New Delhi 110063 
Table tennis, coins 
Any country 

4874 

Divya V. Patjoshi (g, 10) 
C/o J. Patjoshi 
At Dhankanda 
P.O. Sambalpur 
Orissa 768001, India 
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Stamps, reading 
Any country 

4875 

Kamal Sood (b, 15) 

56 Club Road, Civil Lines 
Ludhiana, Punjab. India 
Photography, dancing 
U.S.A.. U.K. 

4876 

Bhawna Chawla (g, 14) 

127 A. J & K Pocket 
Dilshad Garden 
New Delhi 110095 
Painting, music 
India 

4877 

Swaroop S. Atre (b, 12) 
RBI Staff Quarters 
D-3, ASM Road 
Bangalore 560042 
Karnataka. India 
Art. stamps 
U.S.A., Australia 

4878 

Sarita Hari (g, 12) 

108/1, 2A. I^xmi 
Apartments 
East Park Road 
Malloswaram 
Bangalore 560003, India 
Reading, cycling 
Australia. Malaysia 

4879 

Suhaas S. Kodagali (b, 9) 
5/1, 1st Floor, I Main Road 
Seetammal Colony 
Alwarpet 
Madras 600018 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Singing, reading 
Any country 


4880 

Jaya Singh (g, 13) 

C/o Mr. D. S. Rautela 
504 Shastrinagar, Dadabari 
Kota, Rajasthan, India 
Reading detective novels, 
cards 

Any country 

4881 

Suman Kalyan Chakrabarti 
(b, 15) 

29771 M. B. Road 
Sidd(!shwari Bazaar 
Birati, Calcutta 700051 
West Bengal, India 
Coins, travel 
Finland, Denmark 

4882 

Tania Vivera (g, 10) 

(Vo (^laudy Vivera 
H. No. XVII/1755 
Moolamkuzlii 
South Mundamveli 
Cochin 682507 
Kerala. India 
Reading, drawing 
Any country 

4883 

Debdutt Maiti (b. 13) 

VIII R.K. Mission Vidyapith 
Dist. Punilia 

W. Bengal 723147. India 
Stamps, penpals 
Any country 

4884 

Devika C. Unnithan (g, 11) 
Thalayam Veedu 
Kadakkadu. Pandalam 
Kerala 689501. India 
Reading, music 
U.K., Australia 


4885 

Gowhcr Hussian (b, 14) 
C/o Munzail Hussian 
11/o Male Bagh, Nassem 
Bagh 

Srinagar, Kashmir. India 
Reading, gardening 
U.S.A., Japan 

4886 

Rishu Kumar (g. 14) 

F-58 B, GTB Enclave 
Delhi 110093 
Making friends. 

photography 
Any country 

4887 

Raj Kumar Rai (b, 16) 
Shemgang High School 
Shemgang, Bhutan 
Music, penpals 
Any country 

4888 

Nancy Mehta (g, 12) 

96. Gujarat Vihar 
Vikas Marg, Delhi 110092 
Dancing, badminton 
Bhutan, India 

4889 

K. V. .Sarath (b. 12) 

3 Pammi Sivarama Street 
Madras 600021, Tamil Nadu 
India 

Stamps, coins 
Thailand, Eg\’pt 

4890 

G. Deepa Rani fg, 12) 

C/o G. Bhaskar Rao 
House No. 1518, Sector 47 
Chandigarh, India 
Reading 
Any country 
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4891 

Gaurav Bhalla (b, 14) 
n. No. 1169, Sector 37 B 
Chandigarh, India 
Heading, lawn tennis 
U.S.A. 

4892 

I’ooja Juneja (g, 13) 

89. Chaltarpur, Mehrauli 
New Delhi 110030, India 
Stamps, flowers 
Other than India 

4893 

Vinay K. S. (b, 13) 

Std. VII, Basava House 
S.R.(’.J.C. School 
Sandur 582119 
Beliary Dist, 

Karnataka. India 
Stamps, stickers 
Japan 

4894 

Sangeetha Kuniaran (g, 16) 
Qr. No. D-281 
IFF(’0 Township 
Udayanagar, Kutch 
Gujarat 370201. India 
Reading, painting 
U.S.A.. India 

4895 

Anuj Gupta (b, 13) 

F-2909 Netaji Nagar 
New Delhi 110023, India 
Reading 
India, U.S.A 

4896 

Chavi Narula (g, 11) 

E-213 Gujranwala Town 
Delhi 110033, India 
Reading, painting 
U.S.A., Japan 


4897 

Guru Prasad P. (b, 13) 
J.N.V. Periya, Kasargod 
Kerala 671316, India 
Stamps, reading 
India, Japan 

4898 

C. Chandrakala (g, 15) 

C’ o Mr. C.H.V. Reddy 
Madanapalli 
P & T Colony 
Chittoor Dt. 

Andhra Pradesh 517325 
India 

Heading, music 
Japan, U.S.A. 

4899 

Aldrin Vivera (b, 12) 

C,'o Claudy Vivera 
H. No. XVII/1755 
Moolamkuzhi South 
Mundamveli P.O. 

Cochin 682507 
Kerala, India 
Reading, stamps 
Any country 

4900 

Dhara vSharma (g, 8) 

87 DTC G/H Society 
Pitainpura. Delhi 110034 
India 

Dance, games 
Any country 

4901 

Jatinder Singh (b, 16) 
Pocket CM 12 A 
Mayur Vihar Phase II 
Delhi 110091. India 
Making friends, sports 
Japan 

4902 

Deepa Nair (g, 12) 

D-8-D. DDA Flats, Munirka 


New Delhi 110067, India 
Painting, dancing 
Any country 

4903 

Sachin Parasher (b, 11) 
C/o Mr. T. R. Parasher 
Qr. No. 4 A/T-III/S-V 
P.O. Chanda 

Ordnance Factory (M.S.) 
Maharashtra 442501, India 
Stamps, cricket 
U.S.A, Malaysia 

4904 

S. Hemalatha (g, 15) 

A ll, LIL Cooperative 
Hsg. Soc. 

Sector 14, Vashi 
New Bombay 400605, India 
Reading, drawing 
Any country 

4905 

.^rijit Mitra (b, 13) 

C/o P.C. Mitra 

Qr. No. 29 C/T-lII/S. IV 

P.O. Chanda 

Ordnance Factory (M.S.) 
Maharashtra 442501, India 
Reading, stamps 
Japan. Nepal 

4906 

D. Devi (g, 10) 

21, Ilnd Cross Street 
R.K. Nagar, Mandavali 
Madras 600028, Tamil 
Nadu, India 
Reading, drawing 
Any country 

4907 

Ashish Bansal (b, 12) 

H, No. 46. Sector 15/A 
Chandigarh 160015, India 
Stamps, acting 
TJ.S.A., Japan 
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rtii>l(.)grtiph sliows some of the 23 budding Viuini; poeK vviu> 
were honoured on the ocecisu>n of the Thiixi .\'utionnl halkcu i 


Award ceremonv, held in the e.ipital re^^•^t]^’. 

These rhildren, from all over the country were winruTs ol 
awards for pr^r’tu excelK'nce instituted bv f?alkan-)i tkin inter 
nation.il, or as the iuiglish translation of the name puts it J'he 
"C hildren's Own Garden 


Two I'ooks ot poems u'ere also ifle.ised iin this oii.isii>n. 
Imiet'd, reason for rejoicinp,, that an orc’anisalion should he 
ilt'voted to the promotion ol creative t.ilent in vriun^; (.hiklren 
m our national language 



Shri Ar)i.n Singh, Union Ministi'r tor iluman Resource 
Pevelopinent, who inaugurated the fenlh World iiook i'.iir, 
at the C’hT stall with Prot U K Anantha Murtln, Ghairm.ni 
Ol the \fU' on his right and Mr. Ashok Kumar (in specs) ot 
GBT on his left 
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^QllILDREN’S WORLiris a weekly journal for 

children. It doc.'i not belong to India alone or to any 
one country or group of countries. National Ifoundaries, 
racial dwi.sions, religions differences do not exist font. 

It does not think in terms of East and West or of black 
and white. It is for children of one world. 

The older people who love to write for children or draw 
pictures for children will make their contributions. But 
it IS for children to make what they will of‘Children's 
World’. It will be their world, a world of their own 
creation. 

Childhood IS a creative phase and children can send to 
the journal the best they can write or draw, as they have 
been doing for the International Children’s 
Competitions. There will be no restrictions on their 
freedom; they will be free to use their talent as they like. 
There is no editorial policy e.xcept to allow children of all 
countries to feel that it is their journal. There will be no 
editorials, no pompous injunctions or exhortatiotui. 

There will be only a minimum of guidance. 

'Children's World’is intended to bring together the 
children of the world. The medium will he English 
becau.se it is the most widely known language. In 
drawings and paintings, communication will be even 
freer. 

There is great need for the children of the world to know 
each other. There has lyeen a vast amount of children’s 
literature, children’s books, children’s encyclopaedias, 
and children’s libraries. There have also been journals 
for children. But there was need for a journal for 
children of all countries. 

'Children’s World’is intended to meet this need. It is a 
labour of love. It has been inspired by thxi desire to 
release the creative instincts of children. 

In the pages of this journal, children from all countries 
can come to know each other and communicate with 
each other and understand each other. It is not only a 
world of legends and fairy tales. It is more than a world 
of wonder. It is a world of beauty and also of science and 
knowledge and experience. This world is thrown open to 
them with ‘Children’s World’. 




SHANKAR 
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JOIN THE 

DIAMOND BOOK CLUB 

AND FILL YOUR LIFE WITH 
FUN, THRILL & LAUGHTER. 

Look, Who oil ora Thort In Mm ClubI 

Chacho Chaudhaty, Lambu-Motu, Zaab, Pinki, Billoo, Tau|i, Fauladi Singh, Channi 
Chachi, Oabu, Mahabali Shako, Chacha ^atlta, Rajan-Iqbal, James Bond, Phantom, 
Mandrake... and so many more such 'favouritm' of yours. 


Postage Fraol 

T 0 avoid delays, your parcel will be sent to you by V P. every month You just have to 
make your paren'j agree to pay the postman who brings the packet. 

How Easy It Is to Btcoffls a Membarl 

Just fill in the coupon given below and send it to us along with a Money Order or 
Postage Stamps worth Rs 10/- 

These ten rupees wilt bring you the benefit of saving Rs. 3/- on V.P.P. and Rs. 7/- on 
postage. Plus, a Digest worth Rs. 12/- is yours FREE, if you receive 12 V.P's 
continuously 

TeH your Friends Too about the CluW 


All of them are brought to you by Diamond Comics, the largest selling comics in if 4 of your friends become members, you will receive a Digest of your choice worth 
India. Rs. 12/-FREE of cost. You have to send their names and Rs. 10/-(membership fee) 

The hair-raising and hilarious actions of these famous characters come to you in per member 

English, Hindi, Bengali, Gujrati & Marathi. TJ" ** .T .T V T T, TS "77.71 

„ . • Yesi I would like to become a member of DIAMOND BOOK CLUB and fake f 

How Conwnisni to Meet Them Anl I advantage of the benefits. I have read all your rules and shall abide by these. IJ 

Oncevoulointheclub.vQudon1havetoworn>aboutvourDarBntsforQettinQtobnng;pfjf„ljpjgg ^^ ^y,^yp J 

the latest Diamond Comics home or your news agent/bookseller finishing all tne I I 

copies before you got yours. »-- 1 

That's because as a member of the Diamond Book Club, you would get your set of 61 ADDRESS .. i 

comics in time at your doorstep, every month. Moreover, as a special privilege, you | nmrtc nm rnne ! 

will bo infonned in advance about our forthcomii^ publications from time to time.»' ..... ' " ■ ■ ■ • 

OMaOalenl ! I am sandiagRs 10/-by M.07enclosing Postage Stamps with Rs. IV- g 

For instance. The Children Jokes' with first V.P. and some other gifts on your! My Birth date_ . _ ! 

birthday. 

Than, there are many other 'surprises’ m store for you on different occasion. Note; We ahaH not enrol you aa a member till vnr receive the membership fee. 
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DEAR READERS ... 


It soomod a formidable 
t!-u»k. Compressing 25 years 
of a way of life that 
Chikirrn's Worltl had 
bec;ome, into a single issue. 
It was like using a ray-gun 
on a giant to reduce him to 
a midget and yet keep his 
image intact. Where dcx's 
one start? How, which, 
why, when, what? The six 
honest serving men of 1 hat 
famous poem were made to 
work mercilessly. When the 
head could reason no more, 
we let the heart take* over. 
Afier all, through the entire 
exuircise of reading and 
analysing back issues what 
had .stayed each time was 
the lingering, comforting 
warmth of emotion. A 
hungering, hankering mind 
was suffused each time 
with a st)ul-slirring.spirit. 
Emotion conquers, feelings 
remain forever and ever. 
Often, it is what you read 
betw'een the lines, that stay 
with you longtir, provide 
leads for action, emot ion or 
reason. So though there 
were articles that mu.st 
have been gems of their 
time to choost' from, it is 
these treasures that we 
found tucked between the 


talents of the Tarzans of 
children’s literature that 
won hands down. 
Comparisons are odious, 
but in no way are the ones 
that appear or do not 
appear, any loss titanic 
1 han the other. Some 
names may be "new", 
"unheard of, some with a 
ring of familiarity. To most 
it may st^em strange that 
the established ones do not 
feature, those that "grew" 
with Children’s World are 
not repeated, those that 
"began" with Children's 
World do not get a berth. 
Perhaps all these claims 
are jirstified. Yet has just 
this not been Children’s 
World’s gi-eatest 
achievement? 

It has put people on the 
road to success and walked 
along with them all the 
way. Some have tarried and 
held its hand, some have 
rushed along with the 
torrents that swept them. 
Each left, his or her mark as 
they went along and today, 
Children’s World, that 
much the better for it, 
opens a door to its past, 
revealing the rich quality 
that became its hallmark. 


It was this whiff of 
freshness that wafted out 
when we began turning the 
leaves of our legacy, that 
became the guiding spirit, 
the raison d’etre for 
inclusion in a single issue, 
that would give our readers 
an insight into 25 years of 
Children‘s World. 

At the flip of eveiy page, 
at the pause for eveiy 
comma, Shankar’s presence 
was unmistakable. How 
fondly he must have 
planned those early issues. 
How eagerly must he have 
set this baby of his into the 
world. How confident he 
was of his child having 
grown-up well and capable 
of standing on his own feet. 
His absence on this historic 
occasion can only be felt. It 
is an inevitability of Time 
that we all have to come to 
terms with. Today if we 
mourn his loss, we also 
recall him with pride for he 
has left us this wonderful 
world-C/ii/dren’s World to 
cherish, a magnificent 
connection with the past, 
present and future. 
Thinking of him on this 
occasion immediately 
brings to mind those who 
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helped him realise his 
dreams. Were he here 
today, Shankar would 
unhesitatingly give credit 
to the CBT 

press-Indraprastha Press 
which unfailingly, 
unstintingly printed 
Children’s World month 
after month so 
excellently-understanding 
to the core, Shankar’s 
maxim that nothing but the 
best is good enough for 
children. There was of 
course Smt. Kamala 
Mankekar and then Mr. K. 
Ramakrishnan who 
"steered the ship" for 23 
years to guide it along. 
These were the years when 
the steady nurturing of 
promising writers of 
children’s literature began. 
It was also the time 
budding young artists tried 
out their fledgling wings. 
Elsewhere in this issue 
stalwarts who began their 
forays into writing for 
children with Children’s 
World describe their 
association with the 
magazine-like Manorama 
Jafa, O.P. Bhagat and 
others. Some Chddren’s 
World regulars like U.C. 
Chopra, Sigrun Srivastava, 
Dilip Salwi, Poile 
Sengupta, Pratibha Nath, 
Manoj Das, Swapna Dutta 
and a whole host of others, 
may or may not featftre in 
this issue but they loom so 
large on our horizon that 
their names are 
irrevoccably linked with 
Children’s World and vice 


versa. Artists-big names 
now like Pulak Biswas, 
Jagdish Joshi, Anil Vyas, 
B.G. Varma, Mrinal Mitra, 
Bilash Bose, Sujasha 
Dasgupta, Subir Roy, R.A. 
Bagchi-may conquer 
artistic territories but part 
of their art, part of some of 
their most memorable work 
is locked forever in the 
pages of Children’s World 
and in the memories of 
those impressionable young 
minds who devoured the 
magazine from cover to 
cover. 

Flipping through these 
100-odd pages it may .seem 
strange that so many 
stories should merit 
reproduction. But how does 
one repeat articles, features 
or interviews sans the scent 
of staleness? In their time, 
the science features by 
Roscotte Krishna Pillai, the 
sports articles by 
Saradindu Sanyal, the 
computer men by Dilip 
Salwi, the history pages, 
the Man on the Moon, myth 
and legends by several 
writers were all sensation 
making features. 
Unfortunately they cannot 
be read in isolation, but 
have to be seen as a whole, 
in the context of the period. 
As that, they are excellent 
reference material, a 
reflection of those days, and 
we are sure, in time to 
come we could reproduce 
them as a series. 

Names-what do they 
mean? It is eerie-almost-to 
turn the pages of old issues 
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of Children’s World and 
find so may names there-as 
writers/ contributors/ 
interviewee&“Who have 
made a mark in some 
sphere of life or the other. 
The foreign service, 
journalism, fashion design, 
sports, science, teaching, 
films. 

Twenty-five fulfilling 
years, twenty-five years of 
achievement, of sharing 
and caring. This is what we 
wished to recall through 
this issue. Twenty-five 
years of letting the readers 
decide what the "moral" of 
it all should be, as Deepali 
puts it. For without those 
who could decide, we would 
not have been here. It is 
our readers, our faithful 
friends of twenty-five years, 
who have ensured this 
issue. It is their discerning 
taste that has given 
Children's World its 
distinctive flavour and it is 
to be hoped that their 
abiding interest will guide 
the magazine in the years 
to come. 

So here it is, once more 
with feeling-the magazine 
that is all about feelings. 

We hope it comes to mean 
to you as much as it has for 
its associates of twenty-five 

yeai*s. 


EDITOR 



li 


Perky’s column A Letter To Yon Iws 
mode something of a record - it ^ 
is believed to be the longest runmngV^ 
serial stoiy appearing in India. As y 
a special 25th Anniversary tribute 
wc bring to you the first letter that 
Perky icrote. 




Even Perky could not have imagined 
irhen he penned this * 

letter that 20years later he 
u.'ould still be writing about his 
e.xploits with Raghu for Children‘s 
World. 


Dciir jncnds^ 

I was f(;!oling mtJier 
lonely this inorning and 1 
did not know what to df) / 
with inysolf. 1 wandored all ( 
over the hmist^, tips«Jttinga ' 
glass of milk in the kitchen, 
tangling up a whole lot of 
thread that was in j: 

Mummy’s cupboard and 
doing little things that 
Mummy calls ‘mischief by 
idle hands’ Ultimately, 
when 1 told her for the 
eight hundredth time that I 
was BOHKD, she turned to 
me and said, "Well then, 
write- write all about how 
bored you are and why you 
are so bored." 

I did not think it was a 
good suggestion at all, but 1 ^ 
gave it a try, because I 
suddenly realised that if I 
write to you, you will all 
become my friends and 
then I will never again feel 
bored or lonely, so here 
goes... 




I 
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My name is Perky. No, 
that’s not my real name. 

My real, official name is 
Pradeep, but nobody calls 
me that. Everybody-even 
my teacher-calls mo Perky. 
My friends tell me that it’s 
because I always have a 
jaunty, perky look on my 
face-like a squirrel. But 
Mummy says that she calls 
me Perky because she could 
not scold me properly when 
she called me Pradeep. She 
says that by the time she 
had s<^roamed P-r-a-a-a-d at 
the top of her voice, she lost 
all her breath. You try it 
and see-it is difficult. 

But Perky is easy to cjill 
and st!old. When Mummy is 
angry, she stretches out the 
Perkeeee to make it sound 
like an air raid siren. That 
is when I take shelter. But, 
at other times she calls me 
Perky very softly and 
briefly, and I know then 
that it is all- clear. On 
super occasions, when she 
is very pleased with me or 
when I am ill, she calls me 
‘Perky boy.’ But, of course, 
that is rare. 

I am ten years old. That 
does sound a lot, doesn’t it? 
Ten solid years! But when 
my father talks about 
somebody who is about 
thirty, he calls him young. 
Imagine! I think I am old, 
not very old, but quite. 
People who meet me say I 
am very grown-up for my 
age. I wonder what they 
mean. I asked Mummy, but 
she did not answer. I 
suppose they mean that I 


look more than ten years 
old. Ah! Very good! That 
means I can become like my 
father very soon and go 
about alone, even after 
dark.. 

I am an only child, and 
if you think that it is veiy 
nice being alone, let me toll 
you it is not. Nobody to 
share my scoldings but, of 
course, I got all the 
ice-cream to myself. But 
what is ice-cream after all? 

I don’t mind sharing it if I 
had somebody I could play 
with, day and night. 

I feel very lonely 
sometimes, especially just 
biTore going to sleep. Then 
it is 1 want to talk to 
somebcxJy and tell him of 
all my advemtures. But 


super friend in the world. 
His name is Raghu, and he 
is a year older than I. We 
are always together, and 
when the sun sets, we have 
almost to be torn apart. If 
Raghu is not to be found in 
his house, his mother tries 
to find out where I am. 
Because where Perky is, 
there Raghu will be. My 
mother does the same. 

Unfortunately, Raghu 
and I are not in the same 
class which, according to 
Mummy, is a sure blessing 
for the teachers. Mummy 
always says that between 
Raghu and me, we are sure 
to bring the sky down. I 
remember, one day, Raghu 
and I were trying to 
manage a difficult kite and 


there is nobody, expect 
Mummy, to listen to them. 
And Mummy quite often 
forgets that she is acting as 
a friend, and becomes a 
mother again. When I show 
her, with great pride, the 
collection I have in my 
pocket-twelve lovely 
marbles, a big slab of red 
stone, which is very 
precious and six dried 
orange pips-she get 
furious with me. 

"This is how your 
pockets get out of shape, 
this is the way your pants 
get torn. How many 
times...." etc. Phew! 

But don’t think I go 
about with a long face, 
saying "I have no friends, I 
have nobody to play with." 
Because that would be 
wrong. I have the most / 








Mummy was, as usual, 
telling Raghu’s mother that 
she was sure the sky would 
come down this time. 
Suddenly, a bit of blue 
paper got torn away from 
the kite and flew into the 
room. Raghu’s little sister 
screamed and dashed under 
the sofa. She thought the 
sl^r had fallen! 

Yes, Raghu is luckier 
than I am. He has a little 
sister about six years old 
and very, very sweet. 

Raghu calls her a nuisance 
and says she is always 
being hissed over and is far 
too spoilt. But, I think Baby 
is a wonderful sister to 
have. I like to take her for 
small walks and show her 
cows. She loves cows and 
says that if she were not a 
girl, she would like to be a 
cow--a white one with black 
spots. 

Raghu always jeers at 
me when I am nice to Baby. 
He says I am a sissy and 
that I will grow up all 
wrong and have a heart so 
soft that it will go squash, 
squash when I move. I say 
that all people love babies 
and only criminals don’t. 

I remember, Raghu and 
I had our first big fight over 
Baby. Raghu’s mother 
wanted us to take Baby to 
the market and buy her 
some sweets, but Raghu 
wanted to play marbles. I 
said we could take Baby 
first and then play marbles. 
But Raghu would not 
listen, so I took Baby 


myself and got a few sweets 
as a reward. 

But when I went to look 
for Raghu, goodness, he 
was in a real temper. 
"Sissy", he called me and 
said that I was worse than 
a girl. That really made me 
angry and I knocked him 
down. Oh! we had a real, 
tough fight, like the 
cowboys have, but without 
guns, of course. A few 
buttons came off our shirts, 


my pant got torn (my pants 
get torn at the least 
excuse). And the sweets 
rolled out of my pocket. We 
immediately made a grab 
for them and popped them 
into our mouths. And forgot 
the quarrel. You can’t 
quarrel when you are 
sucking sweets. 


Now, you must be 
wondering why I am feeling 
so lonely today. It is 
because Raghu has gone to 
his aunt’s house for a few 
days and there are no other 
boys living nearby. Four 
whole days^ without Raghu 
seems as though I have 
been living in a desert. 
Frightful! 

But Raghu is coming 
back tomorrow. Tomorrow! 
It seems so far away 
-twenty-four hours and so 
many minutes. I wish it 
would hurry up and become 
tomorrow. 

All the same, I feel 
better now tecause I have 
talked to you. Mummy says 
I must write more letters, 
because that will keep me 
out of mischief. Let mo see. 

I will ask Raghu, too. 

Since we will be having 
rains now, we won’t even be 
able to play outside, so it 
would be a good idea to 
write to all of you. You will 
also be bored, I am sure, 
sitting at home and 
wishing, wishing the rain 
would stop. 

Ah! Now there are only 
twenty-two hours more for 
Raghu to come. Good! 

Think of me tomorrow, 
whooping it up with Raghu 
after four, long, dismal 
days. We might really bring 
the sky down then. 
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^ Story: R.T. 

U RVASHI and Halwa 
found each other one 
awful monsoon day. 
Urvashi’s mother had left 
her alone at home. "No, you 
can’t go to Anjali’s house," 
she had told Urvashi 
firmly. "You’ve got to study 
for your science test and in 
any case someone’s got to 
stay at homo." And, off the 
whole family went, leaving 
Urvashi sulking over her 
books. 

Almost as soon as they 
had gone, she threw the 
science textbook at the 
wall, flung her exercise 
book on the floor, 
committed assault and 
battery on her pencil box 
and ran out of the flat, 
leaving the front door open. 

‘I hope someone burgles it!’ 
she thought angrily. There 
was pleasure in shuffling 
through the slush, 




RESCUE 





picturing her mother’s 
horrified face when she saw 
her soaked, muddy sandals. 
It was even nicer rolling 
around near the bushes, 
dyeing her clothes red from 
the wet gravel. Then, she 
saw Halwa. 

Urvashi did not know at 
the time that his name 
would be Halwa. She only 
knew that a small, thin, 
orange kitten was pushing 
himself backwards into the 
bushes in fear, and that he 
hissed and spat when she 
put out her hand to touch 
him. He acted as angry as 
she had done sometime 


Illustrations: Siddhartha Mitra 


earlier, and that drew her 
to him even more. 

When she had got him 
over his fear, she took him 
home, dried his wet fur 
with her sister’s softest 
petticoat and fed him the 
fish curry meant for dinner. 
Then, he st arted jumping 
around, playing tag with 
himself, leaping up into the 
air and tearing around t he 
room. Whenever he got 
tired, he would lie down 
next to her, purring and 
petting her with his small 
paws, and playing agiiin. 

The science test was 
completely forgotten. 

By the time her parents 
came home, Urvashi cnuld 
not imagine life without 
Carrot Halwa (so named, 
after her favourite swf;et, 
because of his orange 
colour). And l)e(!au^e she 
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cried with such grief when 
they told her she could not 
keep Halwa, they finally 
allowed her to keep him. 

"He’ll eat the scraps and 
catch the mice," she 
promised, as Ilalwa rubbed 
his furiy forehead against 
her hand. "You’ll all love 
him." 

But, things were not so 
easy. As the weeks went by 
and Halwa grew more and 
more energetic, Urvashi 
found there was one law for 
little girls and another for 
kittens. Her parents had, 
for years, been telling her 
that she must become 
cultured, paint and sing, 
take lessons in tabla or 
sitar, act in plays and learn 
Bharata Natyam or 
Kathak. They kept telling 
her that she should be 
adventurous and full of 
initiative.. Nature study 
was interesting, they said, 
and sports were good. And 
above all, she must 
remember religion for then 
she would remember love 
and respect and truth. 

BUT.! 

They shouted when 
Halwa took up sculpture, 
and carved the furniture 
with his claws. They did not 
like the lovely artistic 
designs he made with his 
muddy paws on the 
newly-washed bedsheets. 
When Halwa spent the 
whole night practising his 
favourite ragas at the top of 
his voice, Urvashi’s sleepy 
father threw things at him. 
They screamed when he 



X 


performed a charming folk 
dance on the lunch they 
were about to eat. They 
ranted when he took up 
nature study, and studied 
their pet parrot too closely. 
They raved against his 
initiative after he taught 
himself to open the kitchen 
door and ate up everything 
he could. They did not like 
his playing football with 
glass ornaments or 
basketball with rolls of 
thread, practising 
mountaineering on the 
curtains or trying out free 
style wrestling with a stray 
cat who ripped Halwa’s leg 
(he wiped the blood 
carefully on Mummy’s pink 
silk sari). And least of all, 
did they like his reverently 
offering a murdered mouse 
at the home shrine. 

"He’s got to go!" 
Urvashi’s father shouted, 
and her mother nodded in 
agreement, while her elder 
sister Draupadi, grumbling, 
fished Halwa out of the 
custard. 

"I will get the 
municipality man to take 
him away," her father 
continued, "after 
Draupadi’s engagement." 

Draupadi, who was 
years older than Urvashi, 
was to have her 
engagement ceremony in a 
week’s time. Urvashi wildly 
thought of hiding Halwa 
during that week, but she 
knew it was impossible. 

She had never felt so 
helpless before. So, she 
tried to make it up to him 
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and comfort herself by 
sneaking his favourite 
foods, like fried potatoes 
and mango pickles, out of 
the kitchen, where her 
harried mother was 
rushing around cooking for 
the ceremony. 

Urvashi’s mother made 
fragrant biryani, aviyal 
from which drumsticks 
beckoned and spicy 
pesi-paneer curry and 
sweet- sour shrikhand, 
crisp tabak maz and rich 
vindaloo, six types of salad 
and two types of raita, 
rasmalai and carrot halwa. 
(Urvashi sniffled when she 
saw thi.s). She cooked as 
she had never cooked 
before. And, at Draupadi’s 
engagement ceremony, she 
found that Draupadi’s in¬ 
laws-to-be had teeny-weeny 
appetites. Urvashi's family 
was left with enough food to 
last a week. 

"Throw it away!" 
Urvashi’s father shouted. 


Her mother’s face lit up 
but then she shook her 
head. "Can’t waste all that 
food, especially at the end 
of the month." 

And, they dragged 
themselves to the dining 
table to eat salad 
sandwiches, rasmalai 
mashed and fried like 
pakoras, tabak maz with 
shrikhand sauce etc. (which 
shows how desperate 
Urvashi’s mother was 
getting for ideas). 

To forget the stock of 
food, they all went off to see 
a film, and then reluctantly 
came back. With dragging 
feet, Urvashi’s mother 
pushed herself to the 
kitchen to think of new 
ways of serving those 
wretched dishes. And she 
found 

Halwa had opened the 
kitchen door and eaten the 
biryani. He had chewed up 
the aviyal, finished off the 
pea- paneer curry and 


shrikhand, chomped up the 
tabak maz, gorged himself 
on vindaloo, sloshed the 
raita and salad together 
and eaten them. His face 
and feline mouth was 
outlined with rasmalai, and 
the last of the carrot halwa 
could hardly be seen 
against his orange cheek. 
His tummy bulged almost 
down to the floor. 

Urvashi quaked at the 
thought of Halwa’s murder, 
soon to occur. 

But, her father cheered, 
her mother laughed. Her 
sister danced. 

"We must keep this 
adorable kitty-cat!" purred 
Urvashi’s father. 

"Yes, yes, yes," said her 
mother. 

"No question about it," 
said Draupadi. 

"Hooray!" said Urvashi. 

"Meeow," said Halwa, 
and did a fancy dive into a 
saucepan of milk. 
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" ALL 
HIS 

TOMORROWS 



Story : Padma Ganapati 
Illustrations: Subir Roy 


M r. CHy\rrKRji 
was driving home 
from the airport. 

1 le looktxl oiif of the car 
window. He saw a 
make-shift cycle repair 
shop, an open- air barber 
shop; a cobbler with his awl 
and a canvas bag full of 
oddments; a tea-stall with 
its steaming urn, doing 
brisk business. He also saw 
a few homeless people 
sleeping under the trees or 
in the meagre shelter 
offered by the steps of the 
unopened shops; urchins, in 
competition with stray 
dogs, rummaging in the 
dustbins for food. It was a 
despairing picture of 
poverty and squalor. 

He cIos(:?d his eyes as if 
to shut out the painful 
image from his mind. It 
was an insult to human 
dignity to have to struggle 
like this for mere existence 
In opulent contrast were 
the multistoreyed 
buildings, the rows of 
neatly parked cars, the 
winking noon lights, the 
tempting hoardings and the 
beckoning shop windows. 

He sighed. What an 



imbalance! Was it like this 
all over the world? 

As the car turned into 
his gate, his eyes searched 
for Velu. Was he playing 
with the dog, or feeding the 
squirrel, or chatting with 
Mani? 

The cook brought him 
his much-needed cup of tea. 

"Where is Velu, Mani?" 

"He went back to school 
for a rehearsal. He’ll be 
back soon." 

As if to prove Mani 
right, Velu burst into the 
room. Mr. Chatteiji felt 
quite proud of his 
bright-eyed, cheerful 
protege. 

"When did you return, 
Father?" 

Though Velu had been 
calling him ‘father’ for the 
last few years, its sound 
never failed to move Mr. 
Chatterji. It was rather 
formal, but Velu seemed to 
prefer it to the more casual 
‘Dad’or‘Pop’. 

"A few minutes ago, 
son," replied Mr. Chatteiji. 
He too did not often call 
Velu ‘son’. But when he did, 
Velu, in his boyish feshion, 
was equally touched. He 
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never really understood 
why the word should make 
him tearful. He would blink 
his eyes and smile to cover 
his embarrassment. 

"I just got back from 
play practice," he said 
casually. 

"I know," Mr. Chatterji 
smiled back. 

"I have the main part," 
boasted Velu, adding as an 
after-thought, "you aren’t 
surprised are you?" 

"No, not really,’ said Mr. 
Chatterji. He looked at the 
boy keenly. Did he still feel 
uncertain? Was he still 
insecure? As if to dispel his 
doubts, Velu grinned. Mr. 
Chatterji started to say 
something, but was stopped 
by the arrival of Mani. 

"Come and have your 
tea," he said to Velu, and 
taking the boy by the hand, 
went out. Even Mani, who 
had been sceptical at first, 
had fallen for the boy’s 
charm. 

Mr. Chatterji’s thoughts 
went back a few years. 
Strangely enough, it was 
Velu’s acting ability that 
had brought them together! 

It was a warm day. The 
windows were flung open to 
let in a very, very unwilling 
breeze. Mr. Chatterji had a 
clear view of the street from 
where he sat. He was 
gazing idly at the sluggish, 
uninteresting midday 
traffic. There was a little 
boy sitting on the 
pavement. He looked up 
and down the street in a 
speculative manner. Mr. 


Chatterji wondered, in an 
unconcerned way, what the 
boy was looking for. 

After a few minutes, the 
fellow stood up. He looked a 
pathetic waif. He wore 
ragged clothes. But he 
seemed to know what he 
was doing. There was an 
air of purpose about the 
frail frame as he stepped 
into the street. He took a 
few faltering steps, swayed, 
and fell in a heap beside 
the kerb. Immediately, a 
crowd collected round him. 
From the gestures of the 
people, Mr. Chatterji 
guessed the boy had 
fainted. A sympathetic 
young man helped him get 
up, and led him to the 
shade of a nearby tree. 

Some of the people gave 
him money. He salaamed 
gratefully and the crowd 
melted. 

Mr. Chatterji was about 
to call Mani to ask him to 
give the boy some food. He 
happened to glance at the 
boy. He was surprised at 
the sudden transformation: 
gone was the listlessness; 


he had become alert. Once 
again, he cast a furtive look 
up and down the street. As 
before, he stood and 
staggered to the edge of the 
side-walk. The earlier act of 
dropping unconscious was 
repeated. He seemed so 
veiy natural, so genuine 
that even Mr. Chatterji was 
taken in. He continued to 
watch, fascinated. Disbelief, 
horror, and amazement 
shook him. The perfect 
performance was enacted a 
third time. The same 
searching look, the sly 
summing up, the collapse! 

Mr. Chatterji knew he 
wasn’t mistaken. Suddenly, 
he became terribly angry. 
How could the boy dare be 
so deceptive! How dared he 
take advantage of people’s 
unquestioning kindness! He 
had a good mind to walk 
out and call the boy’s bluff. 
Equally suddenly, his anger 
subsided. It was a .shame 
that children had to resort 
to such deceit to earn a 
little money. He felt 
disgusted with a social 
order that permitted this. 




"Mani!" he called out. 
The cook came hurrying in. 

"Do you see that boy out 
there? Please bring him in." 

When Mani addressed 
the boy, it was plain he 
was astonished. Mani 
pointed to Mr Chatterji 
and explained that he 
wanted to speak to him. 

The boy was apprehensive. 
But Mani assured him that 
his master meant no harm. 
With obvious reluctance, 
the l)oy followed the cook. 

Mani ushered the boy 
into Mr. Chatterji’s rotmi. 
Mr. Chatterji was slightly 
jolted. The boy who faced 
him had the most candid 
eyes he had ever seen. They 
returned Mr. Chatterji’s 
look so directly, so 
unwaveringly, that it was 
difficult to believe him to be 
capable of dishonesty. 

"What's your name?" 

"Vein, sir." The 
deference, too, was quite 
unexpected. 

"Where Jire your 
parent .s?" 

"I’m an orphan, sir." The 
announcement had none of 
the cheap melodrama 
associated with such 
situations. It was a plain 
statement of fact. 

"I was watching you 
from here." 

Velu grinned. Somehow 
it disarmed Mr. Chatterji. 

"I don’t always do that. I 
only pretend to faint when I 


can’t earn money any other 
way." 

The words wrung Mr. 
Chatterji’s heart. 

"What do you usually 
do?" 

"Carry baskets at the 
market or bags for the 
grocer." He shrugged. "I 
offer to clean cycles, cars, 
and scooters, but not many 
owners are trusting." 

"You like working with 
machines?" 

"Yes, sir. One day, I 
hope to become a mechanic." 

Mr. Chatterji decided to 
help the boy. "Will you 
work for me?" 

"Yes, sir. What do you 
want me to do?" 

"To begin with, you can 
help in the garage and the 
garden." 

Velu was delighted. But 
Mani, who expected to get 
the charge of Velu, was not 
at all pleased. He could not 
question Mr. Chatterji, but 
he showed his disapproval 
by going about with a poker 
face. It was apparent he did 
not trust Velu. 

"He is like the vehicle 
owners," confided Velu to 
Mr. Chatterji. He was an 
astute chap. 

Velu was like a beam of 
sunshine. His deprived 
young mind now began to 
blossom. For him, there 
were so many things to see, 
hear, and feel. He absorbed 
eveiything with eagerness. 


Often the house rang with 
the sound of his clear, 
unaffected laughter. Mani 
was a good instructor. Velu 
soon became eveiybody’s 
favourite. The old face 
began to crease with a 
smile in the boy’s presence; 
affection lurked in his eyes. 
Velu was quick to notice 
the change of heart and 
appreciated it so very much 
that Mani thawed 
completely. He soon showed 
his love for the boy 
uninhibitedly. 

Mr. Chatterji saw that 
the sprite was not only 
winsome. He was 
intelligent. He showed such 
promise that Mr. Chatterji 
felt he would be wasted as a 
mere mechanic. It was not 
enough to provide him with 
the means of livelihood. 
Given the opportunity, Mr. 
Chatterji was convinced, 
Velu could carve a brilliant 
future for himself. He was 
able to give the boy that 
chance. 

So far, Velu had not 
fkiled him. Mr. Chatterji 
was a good judge of 
character and felt certain 
that Velu’s future was 
assured. All his tomorrows 
had been taken care of. He 
had done his bit for one 
little unfortunate soul. The 
thought seemed to ease 
some of the ache in his 
heart for all the unredeemed 
children in the world. 
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YEARS 11 REMEMBER... 


I still remember the day 
I first met you. 1 had been 
bored to tears as it was 
raining and I had read all 
the books I had. It was just 
then that my cousin walked 
in, alongwith you. Ever 
since you have been a part 
of my very existence. 

You provided me with 
information galore, you 
gave me joy when I was 
down, you introduced rne to 
good literature and you led 
me on to read more and 
more. Your company was 
always satisfying but 1 was 
always left thirsting for 
more. And how eagerly 1 
awaited your next arrival. 

When you stopped 
coming every week and 


came only once a month, I 
sorrowed, but when you did 
finally turn up the pleasure 
was four-fold. For you had 
more to tell me, more to 
teach me, more to keep me 
entertained. In fact your 
coming was all the more 
joyful for the delay. 

And when I grew up and 
wanted to become a writer 
you were the first one to 
whom I unburdened my 
secret thoughts and 
ambitions. Though you 
disappointed me the first 
time, the second time I met 
with success. And since then 
I have not looked back. 

Now on your 25th 
birthday, which also 


celebrates a quarter century 
of association between us, I 
can only say that you are 
the luckiest of all. For I 
have grown up as also must 
have all your other 
companions, but you are 
still young as ever. For you 
were always meant for 
children and you still are. 
And I can never let you go. 
So, "Children’s World", my 
best friend, here’s to your 
eternal youth. Cheers! 

E. Shailaja Nair 
Senior Sub, Editor 
Times of India 
News Service 


’WATER, WATER, HURRAHr. 


Children’s Museum in 
Wuppertal (KRGi 
announces the 7th 
international 

postcard-painting-competi 
tion in cooperation with a 
partner, the association 
"Initiative Pro Aqua" from 
Wickuel (FRG), which is 
committed to saving the 
biotope water by practical 
help and financial support. 

The new postcard¬ 
painting-competition has a 
motto, that sets free the 
creativity of children and 
teenagers. 

"Water, water, hurrah!" 


As with the former six 
competitions - which were 
very successful - boys and 
girls between 3 and 18 
years of age from all over 
the world can participate. 
The evaluation will be 
made in several age groups. 
All painted postcards will 
pass into the possession of 
the Children’s Museum and 
will be shown during a 
wandering exhibition. 52 
prizes will also be awarded. 

Paintings, drawings, 
collages, all artistic 
techniques are allowed. The 


paintings must be made on j 
postcards standard size 
(approx. 4.2" x 5.1"). 

Boys and girls; Don’t 
forget to give your first 
name, surname, age and 
complete address alongwith 
your postcard. 

Send your paintings to; 
Kindermuseum Wuppertal 
Beyeroehde 1 
D-6600 Wuppertal 22 
Federal Republic of 
Germany 

Deadline is 31st August, 
1992 (allow at least 14 days 
for delivery). 
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Krishnakali Gupta 

Ah me! What do I see? 

A toothless grin 
occupying the space 

Of my most precious 
cavity 

Stealthily with a 
stealthy face, 

Symbol of economic 
scarcity. 

Ah woeful existence! 

How long this 
nothingness? 

Munching is a difficult 
task, 

If you have your pain to 
mask, 

And besides my precious 
tooth Is in the dentist’s 
booth, 

Awaiting eternity or 
rebirth perhaps 

Paying for time’s little 
lapse 

How. when, and where I 
little care. 

Only this sad Sunday 
afternoon, 

When there is no sun or 
moon 

I mourn the death of my 
beloved tooth. 

Dying bravely 

In the dentist’s booth. 


Illustrations: Chitrakala Varma 





Reproduced from Children’s World September 1979 
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Story : I'aclmini Kao Kancrjee 
Illustrations: Siddhartha Mitra 



T ara knew even 
before it happened 
that it would happen, 
and it did. It was 
Saturday adayofTfrom 
school and for the boys, too. 
But her father and mother 
had to go to their respective 
offices. That was something 
she hated about weekends, 
exc^epi for the second 
Saturday weekend when all 
of them could be together. 

Today, as the time crept 
towards nine, Tara caught 
her mother glancing at the 
clock, followed by a quick 
guilty look at the room 
which lay in total disorder. 
Then her mother’s eyes 
came to rest on her. Tara 
tried to concentrate on the 
last bit of sandwich on her 
plate, hoping she would not 
say what Tara expected her 
to say. 

"Tara dear..." began her 
mother and mumbled on 
what Tara knew from 
experience.... "I... I just 
have to leave now or else 
I’ll miss my bus. Could 


you,... could you please 
clean up this mess.... and 
oh, yes.... there are the beds 
to be made and the dishes 
to be washed if the maid 
doesn’t turn up again...." 

She got up from the table 
and gathered her bag and 
files together. "I don’t know 
why Saturdays always seem 
so disorderly. The rest of 
the week is fine, I manage 
to get everything done 
before 1 leave for work.. I 
can’t understand what’s 
happened to the maid 
today...." 

She glanced at herself in 
the mirror above the 
washbasin and patted her 
hair. "Don’t bother about 
lunch, dear. If the maid 
comes, make her cook 
something. If not, let’s see. 
Maybe we could go out 
somewhere when I get 
back. I have a half-day. 

Look after yourself and the 
bc^s." 

With a wave of her 
hand, Ma was gone, and 
Tara was left to face the 






assortment of crockery left 
on the table and the 
prospect of other little 
chores ahead. Beyond the 
half-open door, she could 
see the boys’ beds, all a 
tangled mess of bedsheets 
and blocks and socks, with 
the front tip of a toy 
airplane sticking out of the 
‘disaster*. 

Tara’s heart sank at the 
thought of grappling with 
all those sheets, literally 
trying to spank the-room 
into a neat livable state 
(though she wished she 
could spank the boys 
themselves, instead), 
putting all those books and 
toys back on their shelves, 
only to have the whole lot 
strewn all over the room as 
soon as her two brothers 
were home again. 

An hour-and-a-half went 
by. Spurred on by an 
almost martyr-like 
acceptance of a spoilt 
Saturday, Tara had worked 
like a fiend. Now the boys’ 
room looked and felt like a 
lull between storms-the 
boys themselves had 
disappeared after breakfast 
and hadn’t shown up since. 
Tara reflected moodily on 
the uncanny knack they 
had of never being around. 
To be sure, they’d turn up 
at lunch time, ravenous and 
clamouring for their meal 
and complaining if it was 
delayed. 

The maid hadn’t come 
till then, which meant she 
wouldn’t come at all. Tara 
had mentally shaken her 


fist at the errant woman 
and gone on to ease her 
annoyance by beating about 
at the dust with a lot of 
unnecessary noise and 
fervour. 

Then there was her 
parents’ room too, which 
needed some straightening 
up. 

Tara gave the 
counterpane one last tweak 
and went up to the dining 
table where she sat down 
with a big bump and 
surveyed the house or as 
much of it as she could see 
from where she sat. The 
house looked cool and 
silent, on that drowsy 
spring morning. But Tara 
was oblivious to it all. All 
she could see before her 
behind her were the chores 
and the odd jobs-heaps and 
piles of, ‘Please-help-me- 
with-this-dear’, ‘Will-you- 
do-this’? and That’s- a-nice- 
girl’.... How tired she was of 
it all! 


The burning hot tears 
coursed down her cheeks 
and she choked over her 
sobs. What she was crying 
about and who she was 
reedly angry with she did 
not stop to think. She only 
knew that it was a kind of 
mixed anger at the boys for 
their callousness, at for 
working her like a 
slavedriver, and at the 
maid for not turning up 
that day and ruining her 
weekend. Even at Papa for 
having so innocently 
remarked once, "So, my 
daughter’s learning to be a 
home-maker?" 

How she hated tit that 
moment all the unmade 
beds, the used plates, the 
greasy dishes in the sink, 
and the layers of dust that 
lay everywhere as though 
to trap her and, between 
them all, to swallow up the 
hours which she felt she 
was privileged to use as she 
pleased, because after ail, it 





was her life and her time. 
She thought longingly of 
what her classmates often 
spoke of-the family 
gatherings, the cousins, the 
servants who obligingly 
took care of all the nagging 
details, so that life became 
one easy, enjoyable affair. 

She shook back her 
thick dark hair and thought 
deeply about it. No, it was 
not that they were so 
different from other 
families. Except that Ma 
went for work. She had 
always worked, but when 
Tara and the boys had been 
younger, their grandmother 
had been alive and ever 
willing to look after the 
children. Then had come an 
unceasing succession of 
ayahs and maids-none of 
whom had been 
particularly suited to their 
household, for their family 
had some special needs. Ma 
could not always be at 
home when the children 
were. So, they all lived from 
day to day, month to 
month, all pitching in to do 
their bit (except for the 
boys, Tara thought 
morosely). 

She looked at the clock 
on the shelf. It was 
eleven-thirty. Another two 
hours to go before Ma 
returned. She decided to 
stroll outside. Funny she 
hadn’t noticed it before, but 
it was a heavenly day, still 
cool with little breezes 
blowing. She picked up the 
door key and left by the 
back door. A tiny gust of 



the ‘hillock’ on that empty ‘Funny,’ thought Tara, 

plot. Or making Chinese ‘Coming to think of it, 

kites, their latest obsession. flowers really seemed to 
As she passed by their bloom for all they were 
neighbour’s hedge, a voice worth. She had never seen 
hailed her. She peeped over such massive blooms, 
the hedge to see Mr. Singh, except at the flower shows 
their neighbour, engrossed where Ma had taken her a 
as usual in his garden. He few times, 
waved a hoe at her "Uncle, it’s lovely, as 

cheerfully. "Come in, my usual. Why don’t you take 

dear girl!" your flowers to a flower 

She debated for a show? I’m sure you’ll win 

moment and then turned in many prizes." 
at the rickety gate. She had Mr. Singh smiled, a 

not gone in there very flattered smile. "But then, 

often. "How are you, Uncle?" dear girl, I’m not sure if 
"Busy as usual, bete. these flowers would be 

See... see the results of all happy at a flower show, 

my hard work!" He waved a This is their home and they 
hand around and her grow as much as they want 

glance followed, taking in to. But at'a show, they 
the sprawling beds of would probably feel 

colourful flowers. Flowers confin^ and hate it as 
that seemed to nod, dance, much as I would. No, no 
sway, and sing in the flower shows for me. I get 

spring breeze. my rewards another way." 
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He looked faintly 
agitated and tweaked his 
shock of thick greying hair 
back with a muddy hand. 

"How?" she asked, more 
to get him to talk. She liked 
this queer, excitable man 
whose one love seemed to 
be his plants and when he 
talked, she realised a lot of 
things that she often took 
for granted. May lx? because 
Mr. Singh lived so close to 
nature, his words had that 
ring of truth about them-as 
refreshing as the scent of 
flowers walling upon a 
breeze or the sight of wispy 
clouds floating in a blue 
summer sky. 

"Maybe, reward is not 
quite the word I ought to 
have used," clarified Mr. 
Singh, thinking so hard 
that he left more muddy 
streaks on his face as he 
stroked his chin 
absent-m inded ly. 

"I think I could call it 
quiet satisfaction," he said 
after a pause. "See those...." 
He pointed to the roscbeds, 
"and those...." pointing at 
the tuberoses. "And those 
Easter lilies there." 

Tara turned her head in 
every direction that he 
pointed. "Uncle, I’m sure 
you have almost every kind 
of flower here." She realised 
from the quick look that he 
gave her that she had 
missed the point he was 
trying to make altogether. 

"No, bete, that’s not 
what I was going to tell you 
about," he said with a 
slightly impatient air, 


throwing down the garden 
tool and standing with his 
hands on his hips. ”It's who 
I’ve planned the garden for." 

"Who, Uncle?" 

"I’ll give you one guess." 

"For yourself? For 
Aunty? No?" 

"There," he pointed, "for 
a person who has done so 
much for mo in my life-my 
mother!" 

Tara looked curiously 
towards the window. She 
had seen Mr. Singh’s aged 
mother a few times, sitting 
on the wide verandah, or 
hobbling about helped by 
Mrs. Singh. 

Now she caught a 
strange look on Mr. Singh’s 
face. His eyes were shining 
with a rare light and his 
voice wtis low. And she had 
a feeling that ho was telling 
her something which he 
had told few other people 
before. 

"Yes," she said to help 
him along. "It’s for my 
mother," he emphasised. 

"Of course, my wife and 1 
love flowers, but I’ve 
planned this garden for my 
mother. It’s one thing I 
could do for her to show her 
how much I feel for her. I’m 
not very good with words, 
you know. Look here..." He 
strode about, drawing Tara 
after him. "Look at this 
Night Queen creeper 
growing over her window. 

At night, the air is filled 
with its fragrance. And 
there are the afternoon 
roses... and there ..." he 
named flowers that Tara 


couldn’t identify, but 
nodded and looked at all 
the same. 

It was really one of the 
best tended gardens that 
she had ever seen, and 
what made it even more 
meaningful was the reason 
behind it. , 

Suddenly, she 
remembered something 
discordant, something 
strange that her mother 
had once remarked: "Mr. 
Singh’s mother cannot see 
at all, poor thing! She has 
cataract in both eyes. I low 
terrible, not to bt; able to 
see!" 

Now Tara blurted out, 
"But how? She can’t stie at 
all, can she? I mean...." 
Instantly, she was very 
embarrassed. Did people 
talk about such things? 

Mr. Singh shook his 
head. There was a sad 
smile on his face as he said, 
"No, she can’t see-except 
for a blur, she says." 

"Then the flowers? She 
can’t see them either." 
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Mr. Singh stroked a rose 
gently. He said slowly, "No, 
she can’t see the flowers. 
But she can smell them. So 
T have watched and studied 
the way the breeze blows 
around the house. And I 
laid the flowerbeds so that 
all day long she gets the 
fragrance of different 
flowers wherever she is." 

Tara listened fascinated 
as Mr. Singh went on. "At 
dawn, the jasmine creeper 
outside her window bursts 
into flower. Then as she 
moves to the verandah to 
warm herself in the sun, 
she smells the rajnigandha 
and the lilies that 1 have 
planted around the porch, 
[.■ater in the morning, I 
pluck the plump white 
mogra and the red 
fullblown hibiscus for her 
daily pooja. In the 
afternoon, it is the roses 
outside her window. And 
the evening brings a lovely 
mixed fragrance of all the 
flowers in the garden...." 

He led the way around 
the house. "See," he said 
proudly. There stood his 
mother leaning on a 
walking stick in the middle 
of the rosebed, her nose 
lifted in the air, smelling 
the roses that had just 
opened. Tara saw a 
peaceful smile on that aged 
face and suddenly she 
turned away. For, in a way, 
it was something very 
private. 

Images came to Tara’s 
mind of her own 
mother-working, always 


working very hard, going 
out to work, returning 
home to wash and cook and 
care for her family. 
Suddenly, Tara felt 
ashamed of herself, for 
those silent tantrums and 
those bitter feelings of 
resentment. For all the 
years that her mother had 
toiled for them all, how 
could she, Tara, grudge the 
little chores that she was 
asked to do? She knew that 
it made a lot of difference to 
her mother. She recalled 
the occasional look of relief 
on Ma’s face whenever she 
had agreed to run an 
errand, shop, or cut 
vegetables. 


And here was Mr. 

Singh, who had laid out an 
entire garden full of 
flowers, so that his mother 
could smell them even 
though she couldn’t see the 
result of all his labours! 

Somewhere a clock 
struck twelve times. Tara 
started. "It’s time I went," 
she said gently. She wasn’t 
sure if Mr. Singh had heard 
her at all, for he was 
watching his mother with a 
tender expression. 
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Unwilling to intrude 
any more upon the 
moment, Tara turned and 
went home. 

There was still no sign 
of the toys, but 
surprisingly, Tara found 
that she didn’t mind. They 
were still young and 
irresponsible, she thought. 
Some day, when they were 
both older, they would take 
on their share of the 
responsibilities. But they 
were darlings all the swime, 
she thought warmly, in 
spite of unmade beds and 
coiled-up socks, and badly 
knotted shoelaces. 

Back in the cool quiet of 
their home, Tara flew to 
her little room and 
plundered her cupboard for 
all the currency notes and 
loose change that she had 
tucked away in various 
places. It came to 
twenty-four rupeif^s and 
some change. She 
pondered. It should be just 
enough to get some lunch 
together before the family 
came home. Brietly, Tara 
reflected that it would have 
helped if she had been more 
attentive while watching 
her mother cook all these 
years. Since she couldn’t 
cook, she would go and get 
some food from the 
restaurant down the road. 

It would be a real treat! 

But there was 
something she could make 
herself. Egg custard. She 
had often watched Ma 
make it, and it was simple 


enough. As she broke the 
eggs into a bowl, she 
thought with joy of her 
mother’s face when she 
would come home and see 
the table arranged for a 
family lunch. 

Why not take out the 
new table cloth, thought 
Tara, and why not the good 
crockery? She was sure Ma 
wouldn’t mind and, after 
all, it was a kind of special 
occasion. 

So it was that a tired 
Mrs. Sarin c.>ime home to 
find the table laid with her 
best crockery and the 
dishes with the food 
steaming inside them, and 
a little card with a 
hand-drawn bunch of 
flowers beside her plate 
saying: “For Ma-with lots 
of love from your daughter 
Tara”. 




Tongue Twisters 


A big black bug bit a big 
black bear. Where is the big 
black bear the big black bug 
bit? 

• I 

Susan shineth shoes 
and socks. Shoes and socks 
shines Sasan. She ceaseth 
shining shoes and socks for 
shoes and socks shock 
Su.san. 

• 

Does a doctor doctor a 
doctor according to the 
doctored doctor’s doctrine of 
doctoring, or does the 
doctor doing the doctoring 
doctor the other doctor 
according to his own 

doctoring doctrine. 

* 

If a Hottentot tot taught 
a Hottentot tot to talk e’er 
the tot could totter, ought 
the Hottentot tot be taught 
to say aught or naught, or 
what ought to be taught 
he<'» 

If to hoot and to toot a 
Hottentot tot be taugh t by a 
Hottentot tutor, should the 
tutor get hot if the 
Hottentot tot hoot and toot 

at the Hottentot tutor? 
-—_ ^ 
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WHAT 

IS 

A BOY? 


B etween the 

innocence of 
babyhood and the 
dignity of manhood, we find 
a delightful creature called 
a boy. Boys come in 
assorted sizes, weights and 
colours, but all boys have 
the same creed to enjoy 
every second of every 
minute of every hour of 
every day and to protest 
with noise (their only 
weapon) when their last 
minute is finished and the 
adults pack them off to bed 
at night. 

Boys are found 
everywhere - on top of, 
inside of, climbing on, 
swinging from, running 
around , or jumping to. 
Mothers love them, little 
girls hate them, older 
brothers and sisters 
tolerate them, adults ignore 
them, and Heaven protects 
them. A boy is Truth with 
dirt on its face, Beauty with 
a cut on its finger. Wisdom 
with bubblegum in its hair, 
and the Hope of the future 
with a frog in its pocket. 

When you are busy, a 
boy is an inconsiderate, 
bothersome, intniding 
jangle of noise. When you 
want him to make a good 
impression, his brain turns 
to jelly or else he becomes a 
savage, sadistic, jungle 
creature bent on destroying 
the world and himself with 
it. 

A boy is a composite - 
he has the appetite of a 
horse, the digestion of a 


sword-swallower, the 
energy of a pocketsize atom 
bomb, the curiosity of a cat, 
the lungs of a dictator, the 
imagination of a Paul 
Bunyan, the shyness of a 
violet, the audacity of a 
steel trap, the enthusiasm 
of a firecracker, and when 
he makes something he has 
five thumbs on each hand. 

He likes ice-cream, 
knives, saws, Christmas, 
comic books, the boy across 
the street, woods, water (in 
its natural habitat), large 
animals. Dad, trains, 
Saturday mornings and fire 
engines. He is not much for 
Sunday school, company, 
schools, books without 
pictures, music lessons, 
neckties, barbers, girls, 
overcoats, adults, or 
bedtime. 


Nobody else is so early 
to rise and so late to 
supper. Nobody gets so 
much fun out of trees, dogs 
and breezes. Nobody else 
can cram into one pocket a 
rusty knife, a half-eaten 
apple, three feet of string, 
an empty Bull Durham 
sack, two gum drops, six 
cents, a sling shot, a chunk 
of unknown substance, and 
a genuine supersonic code 
ring with a secret 
compartment. 

A boy is a magic 
creature - you can lock him 
out of your workshop, but 
you can’t lock him out of 
your heart. You can get him 
out of your study, but you 
can’t get him out of your 
mind. Might as well give 
up - he is your captor, your 
jailor, your boss, and your 
master - a freckle-faced 





pintsized L'at -ehasinij 
bundle of nois<'. Bui, wlu'ii 
you come home at mgiif 


Tn t'tUy years- - a 
({tKirli r rrnfiiry If is ({Uitr a 
luiiy, tituf. But / rvnu-rnhi'r 
ihfihiy Chililn'u's VVor/(/ 
first < amr e// thr nnrs 
stiiruls. I liarr Ih'ru ^ctti/iy, 
it errr sinrr thru. 

1 luirr (iltriiYs rnjoyril 
(hr riirird fiirr it offrrs 
purms. storu's, iirtic/rs uml 
otlirr [ratlin's. 1 am thus 
aiiKuip ihr rryjdar rnulrrs 
the tna^'acinr has at hanir 
ami itbroad In its aicn 
small n ay, l.'hihlrrn's 
Warhl IS a inn'lJ maf^iuinr 

During thi'sr Z'byrars 1 
sair thr birth af iiiiiti a frtv 
athrr nitipmi lu's taa. But 
not all afthrm survirrd. If 
Chihlrrn's World IS 
floiinshinfi, it is, as I srr it, 
for two rrasons. Thr 
niagazinr is intrrrsting and 
is being produred with a 
sense of dedication. 

Many of its young 
readers hare grown up and 
settled in their careers. 1 
believe that they still 
remember the thrill the 
magazine brought them 
with every new issue. Some 


with only the shattered 
pi(\'.t;s of \ our hopes and 
dreams, he ran mend them 



of them must still be 
reading it. 

An adult reading a 
children's magazine. This 
may seem odd to some, but 
there is nothing wrong with 
It. What IS written for 
children is simple and 
clear. Moreover, it has a 
freshness which is all i*s 
<nvn. Together these ensure 
pleasure and profit ta 
both young ami old. 

I am happy to say that I 
have been writing for 
Children '.s- World almost 
from its stari. I have always 
enjoyed it and gat ned from 
It 

A poem or a story or an 
article for children is 
simpler than what is 
written for others. But if 
may not be easier to write. 

It asks not only for simple 
language but also clear 
thinking. 

This requires effort. 

After some time it may come 
naturally. Yet the fact 
remains that writing for 
children is a kind of 
discipline. It helps the 


like new with two magic 
words - "Hi, Dad!" 


ii’nter even when he writes 
for grown-ups. 

Many older reader’s too 
teachers and parents in 
particular - benefit from 
what IS wntten for children. 
Some of them, however, do 
not admit it. 

Similarly, a children’s 
magazine editor’s Job is not 
as easy as it .<seems. He or 
she has logo through 
hu ml reds of stories and 
articles before a readable 
and easy-to-understand 
bunch IS presented in an 
attractive manner. 

I am sure that in the 
years to come Children’s 
World will become more 
and more interesting, and 
more and more readers will 
enjoy and benefit from it. 

All the best. 


O.P. Bhagat 
Former Asst. Editor 
Hindustan Times 
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Story: Niharika Joshi 
Illustrations: It.G. Varma 

G reat events in 

history arc said to 
have started with 
just a thought, an idea. For, 
the mighty oak that braves 
a thousand winters was 
onee an acorn. Devastating 
floods begin with but a few 
drops of rain. 

The same, may 1 add, 
applies to the Ghost of 
Brewery Ijanc. Why should 
1 saj' so? Let me take you 
back twenty-seven years 
and show you the train of 
events as they occurred. 

For, this is a true stoiy and 
you are the judge. Those of 
you who don’t believe me 
call go any day to 
Barlowganj and find out 
from any of the inhabitants 
of that place who are over 
forty. Of course, don’t tell 
them what I am going to 
tell you. They won’t believe 
you! 

The year was 1955. The 
:place Barlowganj. There, 
fatop the highest spur, 
'overlooking the lush Terai* 
tvalley to the south, gazing 
north at the emerald lake 
city of Naini Tal, eight 
kilometres away, stands 
the ancient Fidelis High 


School. It was the 20th of used as a guest house. 
June; intermittent monsoon Colonel Powell lives there 
showers had j ust started even now. 

drawing the curtains on the At the bridge they saw 

festive summer months. three young men, 

The time was about five in trespassing into the school 
the evening, when games campus and flying a kite, 
keep the boys and teachers Sanjay and Jagjit raced 
glued to the playing fields, past them, but not without 
or ‘flats’, around the school. bumping into them. How 
Sanjay and Jagjit had strange little boys can be! 

cleverly skipped the football Now fleet as antelopes, now 
match. They loved football, awkward like a giraffe, 
but today the evening had Past the bridge the road 

suddenly cleared. As the climbed up to the high 

glowing orange clouds point, known as Crest, 

gathered in the west, the Here, a route climbed the 

temptation for a little steps to the castle above, 

exploring became while the road gently 

irresistible. They ran down sloped down, moving above 
Datcy’s garden, following and almost parallel to the 
the hedges, till they market of Barlowganj 

emerged near the staff below, finally meeting it at 

quarters which were now the north end of the town, 

deserted. The coast was At the Crest they stopped 

clear. They went racing and looked back. All clear? 

down the road to the "Let’s go; we’ve made it!" 

bridge. The bridgB'ia<?chool said Jagjit. 



watching the young men at 
property and connects the the bridge, 
school to the Castle, an "We can’t report them, 

ancient rambling building We’re not supposed to be 


kJ.1 





here. What’royuu waiting 
for?" Jagjit’s question hung 
in the air for half-a- 
minute. Then, like an 
answer, came a yell from 
the bridge. The kite had 
flown away, free. The string 
had run out. 

As Sanjay and Jagjit 
raced away, a ball of string 
passed Ixjtwecn them. They 
raced on, however, 
beckoned by the alluring 
forests of Brooklands 
Estate. 

Bn)oklands is a 
kilometre away from the 
school. At its centre lies the 
school swimming pool ftKl 
by natural spring waters. 
Around it are thirty acres 
of lush fon’st, as romantic 
as the Sherwood and 
humming with the 
esciipades of generations of 
boys. Can you stie that 
glen? That’s where Mr. 
Wilor got his famous haul 


best chestnuts are found. 
But there’s danger there. In 
a house above the spur 
lives a family who have a 
pair of Great Danes. Once, 
a young girl had come out 
with the pair in tow to 
chase Sanjay away, and he 
could still rememter those 
"hounds of the Baskerville", 
as he names them.Yet> that 
danger made those 
chestnuts the most 
attractive. Then, there - 
you see that sliding 
precipice. It looks as if fifty 
yards of the hill have been 
sliced off. That’s the best 
slide in the world to come 
down ‘flying’. Unless of 
course Mr. Woods catches 
you there. In short, 
Brooklands is the place but 
it is full of BEWARE signs. 
Strictly for the stout of 
heart and those breathing 
courage and adventure. 

Like Sanjay and Jagjit. 


They have always been a 
ruin, but the ruins are not 
of age but of a fire that 
occurred another four 
decades ago. Since then, 
this roofless structure has 
stood like a grisly old 
veteran lendii\g sombre 
antiquity to the crisp bridle 
path and the lush green 
hills. Looking at it, 
overgrown with moss, 
blackened with neglect and 
age, one does shiver. It has 
always been called Brewery 
Lane. Just how and when 
the Lane came into the 
name, no one seems to 
know..- 

Sanjay and Jagjit raced 
up to the topmost spur of 
the last slope. The seven 
chestnut trees were in full 
bloom. No one was in sight, 
no dog, no girl, the coast 
was clear. They began 
selecting the best 
chestnuts. Have you ever 


of phcasfints without firing ^Below the Estate is the ^ played chestnuts? It’s like 



a single shot, an episode bridle path connecting an old knight’s tournament; 

must tell you about some Barlow to Naini Tal. On only the fight-to-the-finish 

other time. Then, there, up this, just where a track is between the two 


that last slope, on the leads up to the pool, stand chestnuts. You take a 


topmost spur, is where the the ruins of a brewery. chestnut, pierce it in the 
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centre, and string it with 
an old shoelace, knotting 
one end. To play the game, 
one by one, each boy holds 
the chestnut by the string, 
while the other swings at it 
with his, till one of the two 
is broken. 

You get one year age 
with each win, plus you 
inherit the age of the 
vanquished. Thus, if you 
broke a chestnut with 20 
years age, your own being 
five years of age, yours is 
then twenty-six years old. 
Got the idea? The ages of 
various chestnuts in school 
was known and the tally 
kept by word of mouth. 
Those that attained an age 
of five hundred and more 
were ‘retired’ as a veiy 
precious possession indeed. 
So Sanjay and Jagjit picked 
them with care. A look at 
the tint and the hue of the 
skin, and they assessed its 
strength. A quick weigh by 
hand and the strength to 
mass ratio was determined. 
Will it be a winner? A 
weighty question that. 

Having got a dozen of 
the best, the bo 3 rs went 
down to the pool. They 
skimmed flat stones, 
getting them across with 
one bounce. A popular 
game that, till Mr. Woods 
got you. His gruff silent 
look was deadly. His bite,* 
when he got his hands on \ 


■%% 



\r< 


you, was worse. But right 
now he was ‘safe’ at the 
‘flats’. 

It was nearing dusk, 
time to race back. Skipping 
out of school was 
easier- there were many 
routes. To get back to the 
dining- room in time for 
supper was the real 
challenge. Dusk was the 
best time to attempt it. So, 
they had some moments to 
spare. 

As the duo gazed at the 
ruins of the old Brewery 
Lane, a newspaper sheet 
fluttered along the road, 
caught in an eddy as the 
evening again began to get 
windy. 

It was then that Sanjay 
got an idea. An idea born of 
an impulse. 

"Let’s have some fun," 
he said impishly. "Quick, 
Jagjit, get that paper." 

"Now, let’s string it." In 
explanation, Sanjay made a 
number of holes on the 
sides of the sheet and 
passed the string through 






it. Then ho held the ball in 
his hand, released a lot of 
slack, and sent it spinning 
up in the air. It went up, 
crossed over the electric 
wires, which here spanned 
the road and was back in 
his hand. Sanjay broke the 
string, tied a stone to it, 
adjusted it so that the sheet 
of newspaper hung just 
above the ground. 

"Quick, quick, I can hear 
some people around the 
bend." The boys barely 
managed to hide inside a 
thicket just beyond the 
Brewery Lane wall which 
edged the road. 

Now events began to 
move as if preordained. A 
group of nine or ten people 
came past the bend and 
hurried towards Brewery 
Lane. They were the 
household staff-bearers, 
khansamas, 

ayahs^ returning to their 
respective places of work at 
the school or the bunglows 
around it, after the movie. 
Their conversation was 
animated and full of 
laughter. Then, suddenly, it 
all ceased. They had seen 
the newspaper floating 
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vaguely in the middle of the 
road. 

Dusk had now set in. 
The fluttering paper made 
a rustling sound. In the 
eerie quiet that now 
descended, this ru.stling 
sound was most ominous. 

It was a strange 
moment, like a pau.se in 
time. A hushed moment 
that lies between the 
numbness that comes when 
sudden, strange 
happimings confront you 
and before reason refis.serl.s 
itstdf. Now this moment 
was lengthemxl by the 
awesome shadow of 
Brewery Dine, 
subcoii-sciously a.s.soc‘iatt'd 
with grim subterranean 
fori:es. 

Now plumb in lh(' 
middle of this moment of 
hesitancy, Sanjay let out a 
blo(xl-curdlingcry. It was 
one of his tavourite Red 
Indian chief cries, and he 
had used it to giiod effect 
before. But what happt;nc'd 
now was totally 
devastating. The group 
staring at the paper, with 
awe and disbelief, were 
electrified. There were 
gasps and counter cries. 
Then one and all, discretion 
thrown to the winds, 
galloped away around the 
bend and were gone. 

Surprised beyond w'ords, 
the equally shaken boys 
quickly came out and 
removing all evidence of 
their deed, made their way 
in the opposite direction. 


back towards the schcxil. At 
the Crest, they again 
surveyed the scene. At first 
it appeared to be all clear. 
Then a closer look revealed 
a problem ‘standing' on the 
bridge. Elfectively barring 
the way was Mr. Woods. He 
stood there contemplating 
the lights of Naini Tal and 
was whispering softly into 
the growing darkness. Now 
what? 

Sanjay was always a boy 
of action. Picking up a few 
larger pebbles, he threw 
them with practised ease 
towards the houses in the 
market Udow. The tin roofs 
made a resounding racket. 
Thc‘whist ling stopped. Mr. 
Woods looked towards the 
Casth', to giH a better view. 
What was that noise? Some 
of the occupants of the 
houstss were shouting. Then 


he saw two streaking 
shadowy figures cross the 
bridge and move towards 
the school. 


‘Naughty boys—wonder 
who they are? Must find 
out the absentees from the 
‘flats’ today.’ 

The absentees were, 
however, never found. Nor 
did anyone investigate afte 
the first morning for by 
lunch time tKat day the 
Ghost of Brewery Lane had 
been born. Ghost stories 
came in from every 
household, each 
corroborating and 
improving on the other. 

"Our cook saw it, you 
know," said Colonel Powell, 
"saw it clear as day. A tall 
fair Englishman, swaying, 
contemplating the ruins of 
t he Brewery he once 
owned." 

The story that the 
owner of the Brewery had 
perished fighting the fire 
that ruined his fortunes 


was still rife. 

"Yes^our ayah was 
there, too. She said he was 
a distinguished ghost. He 
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had a Byronic face, 
handsome and chiselled. He 
stood there swaying in the 
breeze, his clothes rustling 
like paper, gazing on the 
j ruins." 

[ "Our mail says ‘he’ was 
? wearing riding boots and 
I kept striking them with his 
! riding crop. That made a 
strange ‘shrip, shrip’ 
sound." 

"The apparition was 
floating in the air, not 
walking on the ground. 

They say that’s the way 
with friendly ghosts." 

"Half-an-hour after they 
saw the ghost, when these 
people got over their fear 
and returned with help, 
torches and lathis, the 
street lights had come on," 
said Colonel Powell, 
drawing on his large cigar, 
"but they found nothing. 
Absolutely nothing. Just 
the ruins as they always 
were. Yet, they all heard 


Today's era has 
basically resulted in 
encouraging the reading 
spirit in every child. Things 
have deteriorated since the 
olden days and as a result 
people take on publishing of 
new books, magazines, 
dealing with different 
subject matter which 
enriches human knowledge 
in different fields. In the 


the yell. It’s supposed to be 
the yell he gave before 
leaping to his death from 
the collapsing roof of the 
burning brewery, you 
know," he added the last bit 
by way of explanation to his 
listeners. 

By late evening that 
day, some accounts of how 
the ghost had come flying 
over Barlowganj were 
heard. A number of 
witnesses described the 
apparition. 

"It pelted the street and 
roofs with stones," they 
said, "to shake up the 
people and tell them ‘he’ 
was passing through. Then 
he went off towards Pari 
Tibba, that enchanted hill, 
where he now lives." 

The Ghost of Brewery 
Lane is talked of till today 
at Barlowganj. Many are 
the stories now handed 
down. Many more 
witnesses are known to 


-’ ■! ‘ ‘ ,* \ : ' ' 

same way Children's World 
has resulted in becoming an 
all-way-efficient magazine 
which has a fantastic 
collection of short stones, 
poems, phrases from epics, 
so on and so forth which are 
not only entertaining but 
also introduce n us 
different spheres of life and 
efficiently fulfills our 
reading tastes. Overall, the 
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have seen ‘him’. The 
descriptions may vary, but 
one and all agree, this was 
the most distinguished 
ghost ever seen anywhere. 

The people ofBarlow 
later held a puja to appease 
the anguish of their ghost. 
The poor were fed for a 
whole week. Then a feast 
was held. The puja was 
effective, they say, for the 
ghost has never again 
visited the Brewery Lane 
nor thrown stones on the 
inhabitants ofBarlow. And 
now it’s been twenty- seven 
long years. 

I don’t think the ghost 
will visit Breweiy Lane 
again. Do you agree? His 
pain and anguish do appear 
to have been assuaged. But, 
of course, you never can tell 
with ghosts. 

Especially ghosts that 
are .so distinguished and so 
friendly. 


articles published in this 
magazine polishes our 
thoughts to a great extent. 

My wholesome tributes 
to late respected ‘Shankar’ 
and best wishes for a 
successful ‘Silver Jubilee' 
celebration. 

Debash ree Roy (13) 
Jamshedpur 
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RIDDLES 

1. What time of the day 
was Adam created? 

2. Who was the most 
successful doctor in the 
Bible? 

3. Who was the 
straightest man in the 
Bible? 

4. What three words 
which read the same 
backward and forward 
did Adam use when he 
introduced himself to 
Eve? 

5. Where was Solomon’s 
Temple? 

6. Which animal took the 
most baggage into 
Noah’s ark, and which 
animal the least? 

7. What evidence is there 
in the Bible that Adam 
and Eve were noisy? 

8. Who was the most 
popular actor in the 
Bible? 

TRY A RIDDLE 

1. Which room can no one 
enter? 

2. What does an artist 
like to "draw" best? 

3. Where is happiness 
alwa>« found? 

4. Which table has no 
legs? 


5. Why should a 
physician never lose 
his patience? 

6. When somebody falls, 
what does he fall 
against? 

7. What has hands but never 
picks up anything? 

8. What is it that a * 
pudding has, that 
everything has? 

9. If you were given 5 
pears, 12 apples and 
10 peaches, what 
would you have? 

10. What word of five 
letters is never 
pronounced "rig^rt"? 

11. Which driver newr 
gets arrested? 

12. Four men fell into 
water, but only three 
got their hair wet - 
why? 

13. What does everybody 
give lavishly, but few 
take? 

14. What is the difference 
between a donkey and, 
a postage stamp? 

15. The busiest alphabet? 

16. A letter which we 
drink? 

17. Which letter is found 
in the garden? 

18. Why do shoemakers 
always have trouble 
with the left shoe? 
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Anupa 

I 'N Hippo’s school, 

There is a Goat, 

Who frequently gets 
hiccups. 

When he’s excited 
! Or delighted. 

He gets these wretched 
\ hiccups. 

One day in class 
' Said Hippo, 

"Boys, you’ve been 
working hard. 

So Mule and I’ve decided 
To give you a reward! 
TOMORROW IS A 
HOLIDAY!" 

"Hip! Hip! 

The students shouted, 

"Hip! Hip! Hip! Hip! 
Hurray!" 

"Hid" said goat 
And there he was 
Hiccuping away! 

"Poor Goat!" said Hippo 
kindly 

Patting his quivering 
nose. 

"You’ll be all right in a 

pffy 

Don’t look so sad and 
sniffy." 

Now Pig was watching 
all this 

His was the vainest 
creature! 

Wanting attention 
Every minute 
Was his distinguishing 
feature. 

"Hid" said Pig 
"Oh help me Sir 


Lai Illustration : Viky Arya 


I’ve got the hiccups too. 
Hid Hid" 

(He was enjoying 
himself!) 

"Oh Sir! What shall I 
do?" 

Everyone was watching 

Pig 

That was just what 
Piggy wanted. 

Before them all 
His hiccups false 
He very proudly 
flaunted! 

Goat’s hiccups had 
stopped meanwhile... 

Hippo said with a 
soothing smile, 

"Don’t worry Pig 
Here, drink this up 
Water’s the answer 
To your hiccups." 

Piggy drank the water 
up 

But continued to hiccup. 
He wanted more 
attention 

So hiccupping on he kept. 
Into Hippo’s kindly eye, 

A steely glint now crept! 
"Oh Pig,"he said, 

"One glass of Water’s not 
enough 

For your very special 
hiccups. 

You must drink TEN 
Then, only then 
Will your hiccups 
disappear 

Boys, bring a jug of 
water here." 

Piggy paled! 


He quaked! 

He quailed! 

He couldn’t think 
Of so much drink! 

"My hiccups have gone!" 
He squeaked, "I’m fine." 
"Good!"grinned Hippo, 
"Just in time! 

"Now, my boys 
Off and away 
Have fun, enjoy 
Your holiday!" 
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Once upon a time, in the 
topmost but one flat, on the 
twelfth floor of a tall 
building, livf^d a little boy 
called Ramesh. 

He lived with his 
grandmot her and 
grandfather, beoiuse he 
had no parents. Ramcjsh 
was five years old, with a 
dark mop of hair and big, 
black eyes. Grandpa was 
very old, and when he 
grinned you could see he 
had no teeth! Grandma was 
plump and wrinkled and 
had silvery hair. They were 
both very fond of Ramesh, 
and he in turn loved them 
very much. 

He lovi'd his grandpa’s 
grin and his grandma’s 
cooking. He loved listening 
to grandpa’s tales and 
grandma’s lullabies. And 
when they were both busy, 
he loved staring out of the 
windows of their flat. 

Th(>rc wasn’t much you 
could see outside-just 
many other buildings with 
rows and rows of flats. But, 
if Ramesh stood right up on 
tiptoe he could see the 
street below, and cars and 
people passing by. And this 
was very interesting for 
Ramesh, who had never 
been out of the building/ he 
lived in. Grandma and 
Grandpa never went out 
either. Grandpa said he 


was too old to tramp about 
and grandma did all her 
shopping by telephone or 
sent the liftman to do it for 
her. 

Sometimes, Ramesh 
wished that one of the cars 
in the street would stop and 
the people in it would come 
right up to 5?ee him. For 
Ramesh loved visitors from 
the World he knew nothing 
about. But, visitors came 
veiy% very .seldom. 


The only visitor, who 
came quite ofteq, was 
granny’s sister who lived in 
a house on the other side of 
town. She always brought 
Ramesh a present-sweets 
or a big red ball, or a set of 
building blocks. 

On such visiting days. 
Granny would make special 
snacks for tea- harfi and 
pakoras and cake. Ramesh 
would eat the tnttst of 
i;ourse. while granny and 
granny auntie, (that’s what 
Ramesh called granny’s 
sister) gossipped, and 
grandpa listened to them 
and sipped his tea. 

When the visit was over, 
thtjy would all go down in 
the lift to the groundfloor, 
and see graanie-auntie to 
the big glass doors of the 
building. 





There, granny-auntie 
would say to grandpa, 
"When are you coming over 
to see me, ^jendra?" And 
grandpa would furrow his 
eyebrows and reply, "Never. 
You know we don’t go out 
ever since the ACCIDENT." 
Granny -auntie would 
mutter disapprovingly to 
herself and walk out of the 
glass doors. She would turn 
and wave and go right 
down the road. 

"The ACCIDENT was 
what your parents died in. j 
It was a car crfish," granny 
would explain to Rainvah. 

"Cars are dangerous w 
things. Walking on the road 
is dangerous, too," grandpa 
would say sternly, taking 
Ramesh by the hand and 
marching him back into the 
lift. 

So that was all Ramesh 
ever saw of the World, He 
didn’t know much about it, 
or about all the people in 
the World. The only people 
he knew were the postman, 
the groceryman, the doctor, 
and the liftman who ran 
errands for granny. He 
didn’t know anyone his own 
age-there weren’t any 
children in the building, 
and very few families. Most 
of the flats were just offices. 
So Ramesh and his 
grandparents were left 
quite alone, and Ramesh * 
grew up a rather ignorant 
child. 

Then one day, there 
came a most unexpected 
knock on the door. Grandpa 
opened it and there was a 
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Strange young man outside. 
"Hello," he said shaking 
grandpa’s hand, "I’m Rohan 
Sharma, your now 
neighl)our." The^n ho 
walked right in and sat 
down on the sofa, before 
anyone could say a word. 

Ramesh stared hard at 
the stranger’s black beard 
and twinkling eyes. The 
man saw Ramesh, got up 
and shook his hand too. 
Granny came and the 
stranger sjrid namaste to 
her. Then, he began talking 
to her, while grandpa 
furrowed his eyebrows and 
looked most disapproving. 
But granny paid no 
attention to grandpa. In 
fact, she offered the visitor 
a cup of tea! 
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When he was leaving, 
Rohan Sharma stopp^xl at 
the door, and said to 
Ramesh, "Come and see me 
some time, little ’un, I’m 
just upstairs." 

Ramesh was realiy 
excited. He had never had 
an invitation before! Could 
he really go and visit this 
nice new neighlwur, all on 
his own? 

But, before he could ask 
granny, grandpa said 
aloud, "Hmph! In my days 
young men weren’t so 
informal. An artist indeed!" 

Ramesh knew what that 
was. Once, he had made a 
picture of granny, with 
grandpa’s pen. Granny had 
said it was a nice picture. 
And grandpa had said, 
"Why, you’re quite an 
artist!" 

Ramesh decided that he 
must go and see w^iat a real 
artist did. The very next 
afternoon, when his 
grandparents were having 
their after-lunch nap, 
Ramesh went quietly to the 
door. He stood on a chair 
and unlatched it. It creaked 
open. 

Ramesh stepped out and 
there, right before him was 
the back staircase. He 
climbed up the steps to the 
next floor, and then, feeling 
veiy, very brave he knocked 
on it-rap, rap-rap. 

At once a voice called 
out, "Come in!" 

Ramesh walked in, right 
into a big colourful room 
with lots of tables and 
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chairs and clothes and 
books lying in a big jumble. 

At the far end of the 
room, at a funny kind of 
tilted table, sat Rohan 
Sharma. "Come on over, 
little ’un," he said. Ramesh 
walked over-and when he 
got closer he saw that 
Rohan Sharma was dressed 
in a long overall and he was 
painting! 

He was dabbing colour 
with a brush onto a big 
piece of canvas- blue for 
the sky, red and yellow and 
pink for the sun. "That’s a 
sunset," said Rohan 
Sharma. 

"Oh please, can I paint 
too?" asked Ramesh. Rohan 
Sharma smiled, "Not on 
this one, Ramesh," he said, 
"but I can give you some 
paint and paper for your 
very own." 

"Thank you Mr. 
Sharma," said Ramesh, all 
aglow with excitement. 

"I’m Uncle Rohan," said 
Rohan Sharma. Then he 
brought Ramesh some 
paint and paper and a 
brush, and Ramesh sat 
down to paint. 

"What will you paint?" 
asked Uncle Rohan. 

"Granny," said Ramesh 
and painted granny in 
brown and pink and white. 
Then he painted grandpa, ^ 
pipe and all. 

"What will you paint 
next?" asked Uncle Rohan. 

"A building," said 
Ramesh and painted a big 
grey building. 
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"What alxjut a garden, 
with some flowers?" 
suggested Uncle Rohan. 

"What’s a garden?" 
asked Ramesh. 

Uncle Rohan was most 
surprised. "Haveyou never 
seen a garden? A garden is 
a place where flowers 
grow," he said. 

"^^at’s flowers?" asked 
Ramesh. 

Uncle Rohan just stared 
and stared at Ramesh. 
Then he took a brush and 
painted a Big Red Rose. 




"There," he said, "that’s a 
flower, a Red Rose. Flowers 
are things that people give 
people whom they love." 
Uncle Rohan asked Ramesh 
many questions after that 
about him, and understood 
how Ramesh had never 
seen the World. He showed 
Ramesh some of his 
paintings. "That’s a street," 
he said, "and those are 
shops, and that is a school 
and that is the sea, and 
those are mountains." 

Ramesh was fascinated. 
He almost forgot it was tea 
time. Finally, he said 
goodbye and rushed back 
home. After that Ramesh 


"I could give her my 
ball," said Ramesh, but 
Uncle Rohan didn’t think 
granny would like a ball. 

That night, Ramesh 
thought and thought about 
a present for granny. Then 
he went to sleep. He 
dreamt about a Big Red 
Rose. "That’s it," he said 
when he woke up in the 
morning. "I’m going to give 
granny a Big Red Rose." 

So that afternoon, right 
after lunch Ramesh slipped 
out of the flat. He rushed 
upstairs and said, "Uncle 
Rohan, I must give granny 
a Big Red Rose. Where can 
1 find a Rose?" 


And Uncle Rohan 
smiled and took Ramesh by 
the hand and together they 
went out in search of the 
Big Red Rose. 

They went all the way 
down to the ground floor of 
the building, and stepped 
out of the glass doors into 
the street. 

When he saw all the 
traffic Ramesh was very, 
very scared. But he 
clutched bravely at Uncle 
Rohan’s hand and on they 
went. They went down one 
street and then another, 
and there was a park- green 
grass, tall trees and lots of 
flowers of many different 


went to see Uncle Rohan 
every afternoon. Uncle 
Rohan told him lots of 
stories of fairies and 
flowers and animals and 
birds and many other 
things that lived in the 
World. One day, Uncle 
showed Ramesh a book not 
a big book with lots of 
words like grandpas books, 
but a book with plenty of 
pictures. There was even a 
picture of a garden with 
birds and flowers in it. 
Ramesh was thrilled. 

Then came granny’s 
birthday. Ramesh had been 
talking of it for days-there 
was to be a special tea 
party. Granny-auntie was 
coming and so was Uncle 
Rohan! The day before the 
party. Uncle Rohan asked 
Ramesh, "What present are 
you giving granny? People 
give people presents on 
birthdays, you know." 


colours! Exactly as Uncle 
^ '"v Rohan had said, 

if Y ‘Why! The World is 

it ) beautiful,’said Ramesh'to 

himself. Just as he said 
that, he saw it-a Big Red 
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The Rose stfjod all hy 
itself on a tall, gi’oen stf'in. 
It s proud head was 
uplifted, it s crimson petals 
shone in the sun. And from 
it wafted the most 
wonderful fragrance in the 
world. 

Gently, Rainesh plucked 
the Host'. He h('ld it 
carefully to him-^elf and 
said, "Unclt' Rohan, let’s go 
home." 



into a big 
with lots oi 

34 


So, home they went, 
down one street and then 
another, into the building 
and up the twelve floors. 

Wlien they got to the 
flat, the door was wide open 
and there were granny and 
grandpa. "Ramesh!" 
screamed granny putting 
her arms right round him. 


"I’ve brought you a Big 
Rc<d Rose, from the World, 
gi’annv," said Ramesh. 
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Then granny hugged 
him and cried and laughed 
and sniffed the Rose, all 
together. And grandpa 
smiled too, but a tear 
dropped down his nose. 

"It’s a long time since 
we’ve seen a Rose,’ said 
grandpa. And he pinned the 
rose gently into granny’s 
silver hair. 


\ 



\ 




tory: Veena Seshadri Illustrations : Chaitali Chatterjee 


[ T was a dark windy 
night. The robbers 
crept into the village 
ir the third time and made 
way with Mariappa’s cows 
all three of them. 



The next morning, 
Mariappa as usual went to 
milk his cows at daybreak. 
But the cowshed was 
empty. He wiped his eyes, 
scratched his head, and 
looked again. No cows. He 
even squinted under the 
hay and gazed hard at the 
thatched roof. The cows’ 
bells were there on the 
flQor, hut the cows were 
goite.- And then, he knew 
ihft.r^3b^Jhad struck 

.t' shook his fist 

his foot, while 
’ turned 


rage. Tve been 
I’ve been robbed!" 
^ howled. 


Vt ,*.• «• *.* 



tl ;it -liu' 


Grandpa Balu, the tailor 
had just begun to brush his 
teeth with a neem twig. He 
was very, very deaf, "Dear 
me," he said, "I do wish 
Betta's donkey would stop 
braying. It makes my 
stomach flutter." 

"It’s not Betta’s donkey, 
Grandpa. It’s Mariappa - 
he’s been robbed," shouted 
Grandma. 

Late that evening, a 
man in khaki uniform 
arrived. He was Mariappa’s 
cousin, and worked as a 
watchman in the small 
town beyond the hills, 

"I sent for him because 
he’s far better than any 
policeman," boasted 
Mariappa. "We’ll take turns 
to feed him, and before the 
week is over, he’ll have the 
robbers here before you, 
bound and gagged." 

The villagers nodded. 

"Now, then," said the 
watchman, giving his long, 
black moustache a smart 
twirl, "I want to know all 
you can tell me about the 






robberies that have taken 
place in the village. Has 
anyone seen the robbers?" 
He drank the buttermilk 
the Medicine Woman had 
placed before him, and 
looked round for an answer. 

"What’s that? Why does 
he want to ride a donkey?" 
asked Grandpa Balu. 

"He doesn’t want to ride 
a donkey, Grandpa," 
shouted Gopal, the 
goat herd, "he wants to 
know if you’ve seen the 
robbers." 

"What’s that"' He saw a 
rabbit up a rue&h tree; did 
he? What’a.t^^ world 
coming will start 

flyingaid man 


That was when the 
bullock cart arrived and 
Grandpa Balu’s son, Betta, 
sprang down. He fell 
sobbing at the watchman’s 
feet. "Save us! Save us from 
those monsters! They have 
knives as big as my arm 
and the cruellest eyes I’ve 
ever seen. They took all our 
money and the new clothes 
we bought this afternoon ~ 
eveiything except my new 
turban." 

Betta had gone to sell 
rice in the Big City, a 
couple of days ago and the 
robbers bad attacked him 
when he was returning 
home with the money. "My 
little children begged for 


mercy, or else I’m sure they 
would have cut me up into 
a hundred pieces, and this 
tale would have ended 
differently." 

"Speak up! Speak up! 
Who tried to cut offyour- 
tails?" roared Grandpa 
Balu and then added, 
"Don’t be stupid, boy, you 
don’t have a tail." 

"How many robbers 
were there?" asked th(j 
watchman. 

"Oh, hundreds and 
hundreds!" 

"Don’t be ridiculous!" 
the watchman stared hard 
at Betta. 

"There were two of 
them," muttered Betta, 
hanging his head. 

"And where did they 
stop you?" 

"Where the road winds 
towards the jungle," 
answered Betta. 

"I’ll catch them soon 
enough," roared the 
watchman, waving his 
arms so hard that he 
knocked off Betta’s new 
turban. 

It fell near Gopal and 
his goat promptly chewed it 
to pieces. 

"Oh my new turban!" 
wailed Betta. 

"Don’t woriy. I’ll get all 
your other things back 
befpre the cock crows in the 
morning. Now I’d like to 
rest for a short while." 

Thp watchman was still 
resting when-the cock 
crowed the next morning. 

In fact, he was fast asleep 
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in Mariappa’s house, and 
snoring so loudly, that 
Mariappa’s children woke 
up shrieking with fright. 


Babu was puzzled. "For 
what? You don’t like to eat 
them and neither do I." 
"Stop asking so many 


sprang at the cart. 

"Uncle, shoot! Oh, do be 
quick!" cried Saroja. 

"There aren’t any 


It was only when 
Gopal’s father banged on 
the door to complain that 
the robbers had made off 
with six of his hens that the 
watchman sat up yawning. 

"Don’t worry," he said, 
"you’ll have them all back 
before the sun rises again 
I’m going to keep a watc 
the whole of tonight, 
patted his rifljg 
his moustac 

The day^ 
watchman s 
village, drinkirij 
buttermilk and eating plate 
after plate of sambar and 


questions. I’ll tell you 
later," she answered as 
they went down to the river 
with a small sack. 

That afternoon, 
Mariappa yoked the ^ 


bullets in the rifle," 
whispered the watchman, 
pale with fright. 





bullocks to the cart and 




"Look in your pocket. 


rice. He soon grew so fat loaded it with sacks of rice. You might have put them 
that the buttons of his "Babu, get some strong there." 


uniform popped, one by 
one. 

One day, Mariappa had 
to go to the city to sell a few 
bags of rice. "I’ll go with 
you, Appa," said his 
daughter, Saroja. "I want to 
buy some ribbons for my 
hair." 

"I’ll take you after the 
robbers are caught. It’s not 
safe noMt," Mariappa shook 
his head. 

"Uncle can come along 
to guard us," she said, 
pointing to the watchman. 

"All right, then," 

Saroja was only twelve, 
but she was veiy cleyer. 

^life called her brother and 
said, "Babu, come and help 
me catch some crabs near 
therivep" 


rope and hide it in the 
cart," whispered Saroja. 
"And don’t tell anyone." 

"All right," said Babu. 

Saroja lifted the sack of 
crabs and placed it right on 
top of the last bag of rice. 

"What’s that?" asked her 
father. 

"Just a change of 
clothes, Appa," Saroja 
looked at him innocently. 

Soon, they set out for 
the city - Mariappa in 
front, with the watchman, 
and Saroja sitting behind 
him, near the rice sacks. 

They were nearly past 
the jungle when it 
happened. 

"Stop! Stop at once, or 
you’ll be sorry!" shouted a 
harsh voice and two men 


"I never had any bullets 
at all," he said sadly. 

The robbers had got 
inside the cart now. One of 
them was almost as fat as 
the watchman and the 
other was bald and short. 
Their long knives flashed 
wickedly in the sunlight. 

"Rice bags? That’s good," 
the fat robber looked very 
pleased. "Now, what’s this?" 
he asked, pointing to the 
small sack on top. 

"Take anything else, but 
please, please spare the 
sack," cried Saroja. 

"Then it must contain 
something-very valuable," 
said the bald one. "Let’s 
open it and see." 

The fat robber untied 
the string and thrust his 
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hand in. 

"Ayyo! Ayyayyo!” he 
howled in pain and dropped 
his knife as the crabs 
caught hold of his fingers. 

Before the short one 
could stop her, Saroja had 
snatched the fallen knife 
and thrust it into her 
father’s hand. 

Then, she turned 
quickly and grabbed the 
watchman’s rifle, 
pretending it was loaded* 
"Drop the knife or I’ll 
shoot," she said, pointi|igit j 
at the short one. f 

He hesitated. . \ 

"I mean it," Saroja’s ' 

hand was on the trigger. i 

"Don’t shoot! Don’t I 

shoot!" The knife dropped I 

from his hand and he j 

kicked it towards the 1 

watchman, ■ 

"There’e same rope . i 

behind you," she told him. 
"Tie him tip quickly, and 
then the tiCliet .one as welh". 
Her iSIlbitarWa standing 


over the fat robber, 
guarding him with the 
robber’s own knife. The 
crabs had crawled all over 
him now. 

"Ee-ee-oo! Ee-ee--oo!" 
yelled the robber, trying to 
shake them off. He did not 
look big or fierce anymore. 

When they reached the 
next town, they handed 
over the robbers at the 


police station. The 
policemen patted Saroja’s 
head and told her what a 
brave girl she was. 

The villagers were so 
pleased that they bought 
her a dozen silk ribbons 
and a pink satin frock as 
well. 

Grandpa Balu, who was 
v6ry deaf, heard everyth)^ 




f'k% 





' O - - ■ 








*• ■Sp- 

y ^ 

'i'' wrwt^'as usual. "What did 
^u say? The watchman 
ftole the crabs and was 
..’offended over to the police! 

, What’s the world coming to! 

i '^^ate up all my best rice 
he was here, and I’m 
gl^,he’s gone," said 
G'^^jpa. 

And the villagers agreed 
with him - all except 
Mariappa, who still 
oelieved his cousin was far 
oetter than any policeman. 
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\ uEAbfoUTnE : 

Find th^ names of li 
Indian Hdl stafions. Hove 
fun j^l^ing the cryptic clues. 

.Example: 

A form ofliecre.l writing 
+ tffoed South American 
^loth + u,sed for irrigation - 
kOD^AJVKANAL = 
KOVAJKANAL 

Clues 

1. Nauie of lake in 
Srinagar + I in a 
dwelling 

^2. Roman numeral for 

IQO + frozen rain * 
rk K'+ Hindi word for owl 

i 

4. fTEK wIthin a loved one- 
• 5.; backwards + a 
kaxg walk + an 
exclamation to request 
ailence , - 

Article backward + 

I • opposite of out + 

“neuter gender + ,f. 

musical note back'^'Hird 
7^..LUG + GRAM.b4li; 

backwards ' 

8. Double zero + tea 




: 

WffetJP 


. i . > 

. V 








■ »' 


i .V 


1 


The clues when 
translated into Hindi will 
give the answers. For 
e.\ample. Crown + Palace 
(monument): Taj Mahal 

1. Nec:tar + lake (city) 

2. King placx; (state) 

3. Four + pillars (mon¬ 
ument) 

4. Rostj + fruit ( a 
sweetmeat) 

5. Flower + gold coin 
(tree) 

6 The creator -i son 
(river) 

.7. Gold + war + a 
■V (mountain peak) 

8. Moon + disap¬ 
peared (king) 

9. Stone + clov() (capi¬ 
tal ofslaVe) 

10. Aim + mind 
^^DashratHa’s son) 

/ < ArviUdcr & Jusinindcr 

> i 

V.] SUMMER FUN 


, \> 
a, 

■-•S** s 




7 , ' ''■'^■Belotv is a list of words 

- '' - ' ivhich are part of biggo 

V J rtlMedlosum> 

■' ddyk,<. ■ 

, Example: 


r 

sumtrfer~ 


d S + opposite of her + Uf‘/' gi 
musical note ^ ^ 


%y 


- *> 


* \\i {v 


i' 


CAT--- 
--becomes VACATIONS 

1. INK 

2. GO 

o ot. 


10. Tributaiy of the river : • V!* ^ ^ 

MISSISSIPPI \p:-' 

11. Male + famous boxer's '- '« 4 MINE ; 

s^‘’«aine < . ^ - V,v'V«u,: i ‘V ^ - aSII 

12. Snake in Jungle Book ' i a uvw/i \ .'v' .'\\xvy 

+ name that rhymes 
with PAUL + another 


.ir . 


6. REAM 

7. ON 


word for me. 


8. OUR 


Arvinder Sheri 

/ 


9- MING 

ILL AT 

L AV / M \ r-'.( '..‘^'Arvindo ' 

; \ / A \ y . WM I ti ' • 



I s Mi 

x^Jl^R^WORtD 


V' 

APRIL 


Arvindor & Jasminder 
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Story : Jaya.shree Chalterjee 


Itliistrations: Deepak llariciiundan 


I T was very' early-about 
4.30 in the morning. In 
Shantiniketan, a town 
in West Bengal, it wjls still 
dark. Fourteon-year-old 
Santana, a dark, lanky boy, 
sprinted a('ros.s the open 
field. He stopped at the 
boundary wall of 
Uttarayan, the residence of 
poet Rabindranath Tagore. 
Bimal, his twelve- year-old 
friend, who had followed 
him for the last hour or so, 
stopped too. 

He was panting hard. 

He looked at Santana and 
wondered how a boy could 
be a good writer and a good 
athlete too. He had first 


heard of Santana in the 
pages of the youth 
magazine both of them 
wrote for. He had met him 
for the first time in 
Shantiniketan, where both 
boys had come to attend the 
birthday celebrations of 
India’s famous poet. 

Santana flung his hands 
up and with the agility of a 
cat, leapt onto the wall. 
Bimal gasped. "Are you 
going to jump over that 
wall?" he asked in surprise. 

"Yes," came the cool 
reply, "and you’ll have to do 
so too if you want to see 
Gurudev." 


"But how can we jump 
into Gurudev’s private 
garden like this? 

Won’t he be annoyed?" 

"Stop being a 
spoilsport," retorted 
Santana. "If you’re really 
that keen on meeting 
Gurudev, you’ll have to 
take a few risks." 

Bimal hesitated for a 
minute.Hehad always 
wanted to meet 
Rabindranath Tagore. In 
fact that was why he had 
insisted on delaying his 
departure for Calcutta. 
With great diflllculty he 
scrambled over the wall. 



then he dropped down on 
the green grass beside 
Santana. 

He found his energetic 
friend gazing steadily 
towards a far-olT spot in a 
corner of the garden. The 
early mist of dawn had not 
yet lifted but in the haze, 
Bimal could sec a figure 
sitting beneath a tree. It 
was Gurudev. It was his 
custom to sit out in the 
open and m(xlitate every 
morning. As Bimal gazed 
on, a part of the peace 
surrounding that aged but 
upright figure entered his 
soul. He stared on for a few 
minutes and then followed 
Santana. 

The first thing that 
Gurudev saw when he 
opened his eyes was two 
young boys staring at him 
reverently. He smiled. He 
knew Santana well. 
Santana introduced Bimal 
and explained how they 
had come into the garden. 
Their adventure amused 
Gurudev. 

"Come into the house," 
he invited. And then added 
with a twinkle in his eye, 
"Come through the door, 
don’t jump in through the 
window!" 

Bimal had been awed 
and speechless all this 
time. Once in Gurudev’s ^ 
study, however, his 
confidence returned. As the 
poet seated himself in a 
large comfortable armchair, 
Bimal came forward. 

"I write poetry for a 
youth magazine," he said. "I 


wrote you a letter last 
month. But you didn’t 
reply," he ended 
indignantly. 

Gurudev pointed to a 
large cabinet which was full 
of files. "I get thousands of 
letters everyday," he 
explained. "How can I reply 
to each one of them?" He 
turned to Santana. "Look 
through last month’s letters 
and bring me Bimal’s 
letter," he said. 

Bimal helped Santana 
to find the letter and they 
took it to Gurudev. The 
poet road it while Bimal 
watched his face intently 
for any change of 
expression. He had written 
that Gurudev ought to 
write in more youth 
magazines so that aspiring 
poets like himself could 
learn more about poetry. 

He had requested 
Rabindranath Babu to 
write a poem for him and 
sign beneath it. 

"Which part of Bengal 
do you come from?" 

Gurudev asked Bimal. 

"Birbhum," the boy 
replied. 

"You must have seen the 
Santhals working in the 
fields," Gurudev went on. 

As Bimal nodded, he added, 
"No one teaches them their 
work. They have it in their # 
blood and it comes 
naturally to them. Likewise 
with poetry But give me 
your autograph book. It’ll 
be my pleasure to sign it for 
you." 
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Biiiicil was a scnsitiv^, 
boy. (lunifJt'vs reply, 
thoufih made in a kindly > 
lone. hurt, him immen-.ely. 
As U'ars ofanjier welled up 
in hi.s i-yes, he -,aul, "No, ] 
won't {,nve you my 
autograph Ixujk 11 you don't 
want to write a fvx-in for 
me, I don’t want ynur 
signature either. But I ean 
tell you this, otu' day in the 
future I’ll do .something 
spectacular tlial will make 
you compose a pixun for 

M 

me. 

And Bimal slrcxle out of 
the room leaving Santana 
wide-eyed and staring As 
for Ilabindranath Tagore, 
Bimal’s spirit had 
impressed him. He hoped 
that the boy’s prophecy 
would come true. 

About twenty years 
later, Rabindranath Tagore 
was sitting in his favourite 
armchair, waiting for the 
morning papers to be 
brought in to him. He had 
aged considerably. His 
eyesight was failing and he 


found his hands trembling 
each timi' he lifted a pen. 
He knew that his end wa.s 
near but felt .strangidy 
pi'aceful. He had lived a 
long and fruitful life during 
which he had done his best 
fur Bengali literature. He 
had gaiiH-d worldwide 
recognition for it. He had 
instillfd a scnst' of pride in 
his countrymen. But all 
this was for those who were 
young men and women 
then. What about those 
who were going to be 
tomorrow’s young men and 
women? He had written a 
good deal for children but 
he wished there was some 
talented poet or writer who 
would devote himself 
entirely to children’s 
literal uro. Writing for 
children was a difficult art 
bc*cause of the effect stories 
would have on the 
development of their minds. 

His secretary entered 
the room with the morning 
papers, among them The 
Ananda Bazaar Partika, 


The poet adju-sted his 
gla.sses and started turning 
its pages. Suddenly a 
headline caught his eye and 
he stoppl'd. It was a two 
word headline, Ananrfa 
Mol a which means literally, 
'Fun Fair’. The page was 
full o^(virtoons, jokes, 
stories, general knowledge 
quizzes, and riddles for 
children. In fact, it was the 
answer to Rabindranath 
Tagore’s dream. It was 
what young minds needed 
to develop an interest in 
reading and thereby learn 
more about their own 
language and literature. 

The poet turned to his 
secretaiy, "Lave you seen 
this?’ he asked eagerly. "A 
special feature for children. 

I wonder who thought of 
it?" Together they looked at 
the page again. It was 
signed Moumachi or 
‘Honeybee’ and there was a 
sketch of a honeybee 
beneath. It was obviously a 
pseudonym, but the poet 
felt he must write and 
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congratulate the man who 
had thought of this 
wonderful idea Being a 
poet, he felicitated him by 
composing a sonnet which 
is a poem of 14 lines. This, 
in prose, is the meaning of 
what he wrote: 

"You are spring 
personified.And have 
brought new sweetness with 
you Being intent upon 
destroying the past 

You have swept away all 
the obstacles of life. 

Your song makes new 
buds blossom into lif&And 
calls the honeybee from 
nowhere Your dance fills 
young people with 
rc’^dessnes&Andyou have 
made the earth overflow 
H ith exquisite joy On this 
new y ear’s day 

I affectionately bless all 
young poets as the 
messengers of hope for the 
future 

You have brought the 
first ray of light to every 
home, 

In golden language from 
heaven. At the end of day 
Men reach lofty heights 

Due to your inspiring 
message." 

Three days later, he 
received a letter from 
Moumachi. 

"Many people have 
congratulated me for my 
feature," it read. "But to 
me, your sonnet was the 
best praise I have ever 
received. I would like to 
reveal my identity to you," 
the letter went on. "Do you 
rememlier a stubborn little 







boy who came to meet you 
early one morning, twenty 
years ago, with Santana? 
Before he left he vowed that 
you, of your own accord, 
would write a poem for him 
one day. When you wrote 
that sonnet you made 
Bimal Ghose’s childhood 
prophecy come true!" 

4 Jokes- 

Benny : What time is it? 
Kenny: Three o’clock. 

Benny • Oh no, not again! 
Kenny; What’s the matter? 
Benny : I’ve been asking 
people the time all day and 
everyone tells me some¬ 
thing different! 

Saurabh Virmani (12) 

History Teacher:" Why 
were the Middle Ages 
known as the Dark Ages?" 
Mala: "They had so many 
knights." 

* 

Teacher: "What is the differ ■ 
ence between a postbox and 
a large oak tree?" 

Kartik: "I don’t know, 
madam." 

Teacher: "Well, I won’t give 
you any letter to post 
again." 

* 

Ashok: "How much does 
^his puppy cost?" 
Shopkeeper: "200 rupees." 

Ashok: "This is too 
much." 

Shopkeeper: "It’s actual 
price is only 100 rupees. 

But it rupee has eaten a 
100 note yesterday." 

-Ruchika Tandan — 
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A MBIKA placed the 
basket of fresh 
hibiscus flowers and 
tulsi leaves on the doorstep. 
As she drew back, her head 
brushed the little 
brass-bells hung in long 
chains in the temple, and 
her eyes danced with joy. 
She listened carefully to the 
chorus of tinkling... 

"Ting a-ling Ting a-long 
We’ll look after 
Kunhimon," they seemed to 
tell her. 

"0 thank you, 

Bhaga vat i!" breathed 
Ambika in relief. She 
peeped into the inner 
sanctum and then closed 
her eyes tight. There, in the 
darkness before her eyes, 
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shone the freshly -washed 
idol of Goddess Parvati, 
adorned with flowers and 
sandalwood paste. "Thank 
you, I knew you’d make my 
Kunhimon better." 

Ramana pujari came to 
the door from within the 
sanctum with theprasad. 
Ambika hastily smeared 
the sandalwood paste and 
kumkum on her forehead 
and smothered a smile at 
Ramana pujari s enormous 
belly. Picking up her 
school - bag, she dashed out 


of the main gates but 
stopped and rushed back. 

"Don’t forget, it’s my 
Arithmetic test today," she 
reminded Bhagavati and 
then ran her way to school 
- the only school in the 
little village of Deviyoor. 

"Ambi!" called Sreelata. 
"Wait for me." As she 
caught up with Ambika, 
she asked her, "Is your 
brother better now? My 
mother says I’m not to 
drink any water from 







outside. What if I also catch 
cholera?" 

"Yes, Kunhimon’s 
better," said Ambika. "At 
least, he’ll become better. 
Bhagavati has promised. 
Now I must hurry. Lata, 
test- first period." 

That evening, Ambika’s 
house was bustling with 
joyous activity. The village 
folk - the men outside on 
the small verandah with 
her father, and the women 
inside with her mother - 
were gathered together to 
congratulate Narayanan, 
Ambika’s father. 

"It’s a miracle!" came an 
exclamation from 
Prabhakaran mama, who 
was a schoolmaster like her 
Appa. "At a time when so 
many are being swallowed 
by the dreaded disease, 
Bhagavati has chosen to 
save your son. You’re a 
lucky man, Narayanan." 

Inside, Ambika danced 
around her mother. 

"Amma, let me fan 
Kunhimon. Can’t I give him 
his medicine?" she pestered. 

But, suddenly, a hush 
fell on the gathering. The 
last visitor had brought 
news which warned them 
against much rejoicing. 

"Keep still, child." 
Amma’s face was serious 
now. "Kunhimon was 
returned to us by some 
special grace or else... 

Didn’t you hear? Bhagavati 
is angry with us all. First, 



it was the cholera, and now 
her idol is cracking." 

Ambika stood stunned. 
Bhagavati’s beautiful idol 
was cracking! 

What began as a mere 
murmur spread through 
the village with the 
swiftness of water soaking 
through sand. During the 
next few days, many were 
the offerings made to 
Bhagavati - coconuts, 
fruits, oil, flowers, and 
kheer, but all to no avail. 
The zigzagging crack was 
only extending its track up 
the exquisitely carved idol. 

‘Bhagavati must be 
furious with us,’ thought 
Ambika, creeping up to the 
lamplit sanctum one day. 
‘But can she be angry when 
she smiles so peacefully at 
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me? And angry with all of 
us? It’s true, Kunhimon and 
his friends don’t come very 
often to the temple and 
they do make fun of our 
Ramana pujari - but She 
saved our Kunhimon. And 
yes, the Arithmetic test 
didn’t turn out well - but, 
then, She has so much 
work to do, looking after 
our whole village.’ 

"There’s no other way 
now." It was Ramana 
pujari coming into the 
temple with a group of 
villagers. "We’ll have t(; 
conduct ayagna to find out 
why the Goddess is 
displeased with us." 

"Ayagna!" exclaimed 
one of the villagers. 

"It'll be so expensive - 
arranging for thepuja, 
dakshina, and feasts for the 
Brahmins and the poor," 
wailed another. 

"Well," began Ramana 
pujari. He plucked the 
sacfisd thread, looped 
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across his shouldtft' and 
wai-st, and began scratching 
his back with it. "When the 
Devi is displeased with the 
villagers, they had better 
atone for their misdeeds..." 

Prabhakaran mama’s 
face was a picture of alarm. 
"Our village folk, they are 
good people. If we have 
done wrong, it was 
unintentional. I’m sure... 
doesn’t the Bhagavati 
understand?" 

"Oh, I didn’t mean to 
point a finger at you, 
Prabhakaran. You are a 
godfearing man. But," and 
here Ramana pujari’s tone 
changed, "there are certain 
people in the village who 
live as if God does not exist, 
as if we priests do not have 
a heavenly office to 
perform..." 

"Oh no, no," 

Prabhakaran mama tried 
to pacify him, but Ramana 
pujari was not to be 
stopped. 
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"Gone are the days," he 
moaned, "when Brahmin 
priests were given the 
respect doe to them. As for 
feasts and dakshinas, they 
are unheard of now." 

"No, no, theyo^na will 
certainly be held and we’ll 
know what is to be done," 
appealed Prabhakaran 
mama. 

Strangely enough, the 
yagna conducted by 
Ramana pujari revealed 
exactly what he had 
complained of. He looked 
up from the thick book of 
religious rituals, the 
incense smoke making his 
face greyer and gloomier 
than ever. He ran his eyes 
, f'^voly over the anxious 
faces of the villagers. "I’ll 
see what I can do," he said, 
then closed his eyt^^.^nd 
muttered -^ome mantras. 

"The only solution," he 
said at last, "seems to be an 
offering of one thousand 




coconuts, one thousand 
bananas, feasts for a 
hundred Brahmins, and a 
gold necklace for the 
Goddess." 

The crowd gasped! With 
what a fury was Bhagavati 
exacting her vengeance! 

"It is a common calamity 
and we will share the 
burden equally," declared 
Prabhakaran mama. "Each 
family must contribute, 
each according to its 
means." 

Everyone agreed, 
though they knew 
Bhagavati was not letting 
them off lightly. 

That evening, Ambika 
came home to see a 
glum - faced Amma and 
Appa. 

"How will we bear this 
additional burden?" 

Ambika, hiding behind the 
door, heard her mother say. 
"Already Kunhimon’s 
illness has eaten away half 
our savings." 

"Everything will turn 
out well," said Appa, but 
his face was creased with 
worries. "I’ll do some more 
tuitions, and you can start 
your sewing again, but 
still..." 

Ambika came out from 
behind the door. "And I’ll 
stop going to school." 

"Hush, child," her. father 
gathered her close. 

"Am I, a schoolteacher, 
going to allow my daughter 
to grow up uneducated?" 

"But, Appa," persisted 
Ambika, "we’ll save my 


fees, and I can always learn 
everything from Sreelata." 

But her father only 
kissed her. 

Ambika went about her 
chores with a silent face; 
she even forgot to remind 
Bhagavati about her 
Science test. One day, at 
school, during lunch time, 
Ambika made up her mind. 
"I must talk to her." 

Without uttering a word to 
her friends she set off, 
dragging her satchel behind 
her in the dust. 

It was a hot afternoon 
and the lanes were 
deserted. The shops which 
lined the street dozed with 
lazy, half-closed shutters. 
She was just turning round 
the corner to the side of the 
temple gates, when a funny 
sight stopped her. 

Krishnan, the baby 
elephant, was standing 
with his plump forelegs 
placed high on the wall and 
he was straining at his 
chains as if he would enter 
the temple through the wall! 

Curious, Ambika went 
in. Krishnan’s long trunk 
was stretched and was 


plucking at a little palm 
tree which was growing out 
of the sanctum wall. 

"Oh, you naughty 
Krishnan," scolded Ambika, 
"aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself, stealing from the 
temple? And goodness! All 
your pulling is makings 
crack in the wall!" 

Krishnan grinned 
contentedly and continued 
pulling at the leaves. And 
as Ambika watched, a crack 
in the old stone wall grew- 
and grew till at last a little 
piece of stone crumbled to 
the ground. 

"And you’ve been doing 
this every day, you greedy 
animal!" Ambika wagged a 
finger at him. "Stop it - this 
moment - or I’ll tell 
Bhagavati. Okay? Don’t say 
I didn’t warn you." 

Ambika ran round to 
the inner sanctum. 
"Bhagavati," she started, 
and then stared aghast. 

The crack on Bhaga^^ti’s 
face was growing before her 
very eyes! Ambika’s mind 
worked in a flash - the 
roots of the tree must be 
spreading beneath the 




temple floor, shaking its 
foundations. Bhagavati’s 
idol was fix«l to the temple 
floor and Krishnan’s daily 
tugging was probably 
deepening the crack. 

Ambika ran to Krishnan 
and beat back hi.s trunk 
with a stick. "Don’t you 
dare!" and Ki-ishnan 
withdrew his snout in 
Alarm. 

"Appal Appal" she ran to 
the temple gates and cried, 
though her fat her was some 
distance away at school. 

But shutters blinked open, 
passersby gathered, and 
shopkeepers spilled out, 
dazed by the afternoon sun. 
In barely coherent words 
and gestures, Ambika 
managed to tell the real 
reason why Bhagavati’s 
idol was cracking. A few 
minutes later, the joyful 
villagers tripped off to 
suggest to Ramana pujari 
that Bhagavati would 
perhaps be happier if they 
removed the palm tree than 
with costly offerings. 

But Ambika rushed 
back to Bhagavati with 
something that really had 
been puzzling her. 

"Thank you, Bhagavati, 
for letting us know the 
truth. I knew you couldn’t 
be that hungryl GoshI One 
thousand coconuts and one / 
thousand bananasi" / 

She picked up her (1\ 

satchel. "Oh, tomorrow’s 
my Science test! 

IJemember." 

And Bhagavati smiled 
through her flowers. 
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LIFE WITH UNCLE 


Written and Dliutrated by Shankar 


(Life With Uncle - subsequently became 
that all time favourite book with children 
Life With Grandfather.) 
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number 34 clutching 
her hands. It was 
always like that whenever 
a child was admitted to the 
hospital for the 
handicapped. She pushed 
open the door gently and 
was relieved to see an 
innocent looking child 
sitting by the window- sill. 
He turned to look at her 
and she saw tears 
streaming down his eyes. 
Instinctively she drew close 
and embraced him. "What 


He hesitated for a 
moment and then blurted 
out, "Poppins." 

"Poppins," he assured 
her, "I used to sell lozenges 
and sweets in the Deccan 
Express. My friends 
nicknamed me Poppins. I 
always travelled ticketless 
because I could not afford 
one. One day, the 
ticket-collector saw me. He 
was a tall, brawny man, 
notorious for picking on 
small boys. I had heard a 
lot about how he used to 


SforyTBlntsh B; Ratii^a 
llliu^jil'ations : Chaitaii Chatterj/se 

Anju and Poppins drew 
«. closer and closer. They 
would sit for hours 
together. She would hold 
the firki as he tugged at the 
kite; she would push his 
wheelchair and take him to 
the park; he would teach 
ed her how to speak Marathi, 
and a bond developed 
?d between them, a bond of 
iges two sad persons trying to 
in make the world happier for 
each other. 

. I One day, Anju was 

ess sitting in Dr. Verma’s office 

rd when a young man entered. 

Dr. Verma introduced him 
He to her as Dr. Ajit, a child 
, specialist. He added with a 

1 smile that Dr. Ajit was the 

a most eligible bachelor in 

0 town! He volunteered to 


happened?" she jisked. 

He looked at the window 
and said, "Do you see those 
birds? They are small 
creatures, but they Cfin fly. 

But 1." and he pointed 

towards his legs which 
would never let him walk 
again. He spoke again, 
"We’re like birds without 
wings." And that small 
statement made a hole in 
the heart of the woman. 

Anju, realising that he 
migh^ withdraw into his 
shell, introduced herself as 
his friend. "What’s your 
name?" 


beat the boys. I trembled 
with fear as he advanced 
towards me.. I don’t know 
what made me do it, but I 
jumped out of the running 
train and ...." 

Poppins screamed as the 
speeding train flashed in 
his mind. Anju held him 
firmly and consoled him, 
"You shall go home." 

He feverishly shook his 
head. "No, no no! We’re a 
family of ton. My father is 
dead. My mother cannot 
afford a lame son. It’s 
better if she does not know 
that I’m alive." 


drop Anju home and she 
agreed, though hesitantly. 
On the way, they learnt 
more about each other. 

Anju was a young 
widow, who had lost her 
husband two years after 
marriage. She had no 
children, and to avoid 
loneliness and frustration, 
worked as a nurse in the 
hospital. Ajit was a doctor 
settled in America where 
he had a good pracBce. He 
had a good practice. He had 
come to India to choose a 
bride for himself. 
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That night Anju had a 
strange dream - a dream in 
which Ajit, Poppins, and 
she were a happy family of 
husband, wife and son. She 
woke up with a start, 
shuddering at the thought 
of thinking of someone 
other than her late 
husband. 

Days passed and she 
saw more and more of Ajit 
and Poppins, and they 
became an inseparable trio. 
One day, Ajit warmly held 
Anju’s hand and said, "IVe 
got good news. I’ve found 
the girl..." 

Anju mana^jd to utter, 
"Who’s it?" 

Ajit relied, "You." 

Before she could say 
another word, he gave her 
an air ticket and said, 
"Tomorrow 9 o’clock flight. 
If you love me, you shall 
come," and he was gone. 

She had to make a very 
big decision. Widow 
remarriage; leaving India!! 
But the truth was that, 
unconsciously Poppins had 
filled the vacuum in her 
iife-her yearning for a child. 

She stood outside the 
airport. She had not met 
Poppins. She knew she 
could not face him. It had 
been a very grave decision 
but she had made it. As she 
stood outside the airport 
waiting for Ajit, a bird fell 
down fluttering, right at 
her feet, bleeding profusely, 
probably hit by an air-gun. 
And she instinctively 
recollected what Poppins 


had said: "We’re like birds 
without wings." 

She lifted her suitcase 
with an urge to go back, but 
stopped with a start when 
she saw Poppins peering a 
her from behind a pillar.» 
"Poppins, Poppins!...." A 
screamed, her voice choki 
with emotion. Poppins 
rushed into Anju’s open 
arms. "Forgive me.... I wi 
wrong.. I must be 
independent... Look," an 
he showed her a tray fill 
with lozenges and sweetsi 

"No, no....!" Anju 
persisted, but Poppins 
continued, "I must regain^ 
strength of spirit. I cannot 
use you as a crutch 

The announcement ra|ig 
out once again, "This is 
last and final call for 
Anju, passenger book' 

New York on Flight 
Number...." 

She released he 
from his tender arm 
kissed his cheek. "G( 
Poppins..." 

He smiled back bra 
holding back the tears 4 
pressed a packet of 
lozenges in her hand. 

The moment Anju 
disappeared behind the 
doors, Poppins turned bac 
and pushed himself into th 
crowd shouting "Poppins! 
Poppins!" as the sun 
caressed his face... 







I had already published 
a few books and a large 
number of stories in 
magazines and newspapers 
before I came to Delhi. One 
day, in 1970,1 went to meet 
Mr. Shankar in the office of 
Children’s Book Trust and 
after a brief talk, he said, 
"Come with me," and I 
followed him into the office 
of Children’s World. He 
introduced me to Mr. 
Ramakrishnan, the then 
Editor of Children’s Wor^'’ 
"You must write for 
Children’s World,"Mr. 
Shankar said and he left 
me with R.K. 

R.K. was friendly and 
soft spoken. We talked of 
many things and I 
mentioned to him that it 
would be nice to see some 
humorous stories in 
Children’s Woi-ld. 

"Why don’t you write for 

? u 

I was taken aback by 
R.K. ’s offer. So far 1 had 
not tried my hand at 
writing humour. 

"O.K. I’ll try,"I said. 

I left the office taking 
home a challenge with me. 
The same afternoon, / sat 
down and wrote a story. I 
changed it again and then 
in a few days, after 
reuniting, polishing and so 
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on, my first story was ready. 

I rushed to the office of 
Children s World and 
handed it over to R.K. The 
story was published in 
Children’s World March 1, 
1971 issue. With Mr. Reboti 
Bhushan's delightful 
animated pictures, the 
Cheeky and Meeky story 
looked quite attractive. 

Those days. Children’s 
World was a weekly 
magazine and it was larger 
in size too. The weekly 
needed lots of stories and 
articles and there were only 
a handful of writers for 
children. R.K. persuaded 
me to contribute upto three 
articles in a single issue. I 
wrote as EMJAY for Cheeky 
and Meeky stories. I was 
‘M.J. ’for articles and I was 
'Manorama Jafa’ for retold 
stories. This continued for 
several months. 

In 1971,1 was going out 
of India and I wanted to 
leave behind Cheeky and 
Meeky stories for the next 
six months. The packing 
was in full swing at home 
and there was no quiet 
corner available to me. I sat 
in the library of Children's 
Book Trust and wrote three 
Cheeky and Meeky stories 
every day for a week. Of 
course, my idea diary had 
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helped my immensely. My 
journey with Children’s 
World continued and the 
Cheeky and Meeky stories 
were published in 
Children’s World over the 
next five years. 

The Cheeky and Meeky 
stories were well received by 
the readers. The Editor’s 
mail brought in many 
letters from readers, some of 
which were also published 
in Children’s World from 
time to time. Those gave me 
valuable feedback. The first 
letter to the Editor 
published in 1971 reads, 

Dear Uncle, 

Cheeky and Meeky is an 
excellent series. I see Cheeky 
and Meeky in my dreams. 
Why don’t you publish it 
every week? 

Moti Bagga, 
New Delhi. 

Well, Moti Bagga! 1 
thank you with all my 
heart. Cheeky and Meeky 
come to my dreams too, 
even today, and I have my 
idea-diary full of episodes 
which would someday help 
me to spin out new stories. 
Children’s World January 
1992 carries a new episode 
of Cheeky and Meeky. 

Manorama Jafa 
Writer: Secretary General 
AWIC New Delhi 
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R ight across the 
road from Ranji’s 
house, on the other 
side of a low wall, was a 
large guava orchard. The 
monsoon rains were almost 
over. It was a warm, humid 
day towards the fag end of 
August, and the guavas 
were ripe, turning from 
green to gold -no longer 
hard, but growing soft and 
sweet and juicy. 

The schools were closed 
because of a religious 
festival. Ranji’s father was 
in his office, and his mother 
was enjoying an afternoon 
siesta on a cot in the 
backyard. 

T feel like climbing 
those trees,’ said Ranji to 
himself. ‘It’s months since I 
climbed a tree!’ 

He was soon across the 
road and over the wall and 
into the trees. He chose a 
tree in the middle of the 
orchard, where it was 
unlikely that he would be 
disturbed, and climbed 
swiftly into its branches. A 
cluster of guavas swung > 
just above him. He reached 
up for one of them, but to 
his surprise he found 
himself clutching a small 
bare foot which had 
suddenly been thrust 
through the foliage. 


Having caught the foot, 
Ranji w'>uld not let go. 
Instead, he pulled hard on 
it. There was a squeal, and 
someone came toppling 
down on him. Ranji found 
himself clutching at arms 
and legs. Together they 
crashed through a couple of 
branches and landed with a 
thud on the soft ground 
beneath the tree. Certain 
that he had been attacked 
by a demon or a dacoit, 
Ranji struggled fiercely. 
They rolled about on the 
grass. Then Ranji saw that 
his opponent was a girl-a 
girt about his size, and 
almost as tough and wiry. 

It was his friend and 
neighbour, Koki. 

"Koki!" he gasped. 

"Ranji!" she cried. "What 
are doing here?" 

"Get your knee out of 
my tummy and Til tell you." 

When he had recovered 
his breath, he said, "I just 
felt like climbing a tree." 

"So did I." 

He stared at her. There 
was guava juice around the 
corners of her mouth and 
on her chin. 

"Are the guavas good?" 
he asked. 

"Quite sweet, in this 
tree," said Koki. "You find 
another tree for yourself 
Ranji. There are plenty of 


them. Must be thirty or 
forty trees in here." 

"All going to waste," 
said Ranji. "Look, some of 
the guavas have been spoilt 
by the birds." 

"Nobody else wants 
them, it seems." 

Koki began to climb her 
tree again, and Ranji 
walked a little further and 
climbed another tree. They 
could talk to each other 
without having to shout. 

Ranji took several bites 
from a guava, then threw it 
away. "This one’s not so 
good. I’ll tiy higher up." He 
climbed higher into the tree. 

"Better," he said, having 
tasted another guava. 

"They seem sweeter, the 
higher you go. Don’t eat too 
many, Koki." 

"Why not?" 

"You’ll get a 

tummy ache. You always 
do, if you eat too much of 
anything. Especially 
guavas." 

"Who told you that?" 

"My grandmother." 

"How does she know?" 

"She ate too much, I 
suppose." 

Silenced by Raqji’s logic, 
Koki picked another guava. 

"I’ve only had four," she 
said. 






"You’d better stop" 

"You’re only saying that 
because you’ve just started." 

There was a long 
silence, during which they 
were l>oth busy with the 
fruit. Then Koki said, "I 
think I’m getting a 
tummy-ache. It’s because 
you said I’d get one." 

"It’s because of the 
guavas. Two’s enough for 
me." He came down from 
the tree. Presently Koki 
joined him on the grass. 

Her face was looking rather 
peaky. 

"I’m feeling sick," she 
said. 

"I’ll take you home," 
said Ranji. "We can come 
again tomorrow. There are 
still lots of guavas left. 
Hundreds!" 

Koki did not want to 
hear about them. 


Ranji helped her over 
the wall. Then he walked 
her home, When he 
returned to his own house, 
his mother asked him 
where he’d been. 

"Seeing Koki home," he 

said. "She wasn’t well." 

« 

Koki felt better the next 
day -so well, in fact, that 
Ranji found her leaning on 
his gate, waiting for him to 
finish his lunch and join 
her. 

"Koki looks all right," 
.said his mother. "What was 
wrong with her yesterday?" 

"Just a tummy-ache. 
She eats too much." 

"And where are you 
going today?" 

"Climbing trees." 

"Take care you don’t 
fall." 

"They’re not big 
trees-only guava trees-you 


can jump down from them 
quite easily." 

"Ah, guava trees. So 
that’s how Koki got her 
tummy-ache." 

"I told you she eats too 
much." 

"You didn’t tell me they 
were guavas." 

"Do I have to tell you 
eveiything?" 

"Whose trees were they?" 

"Nobody’s. They’re just 
growing wild. The crows 
and parrots are spoiling the 
fruit." 

When Ranji joined Koki 
at the gate, he found that 
she was accompanied by 
her small brother Suresh, 
who was just five but full of 
mischief. 

"How are you feeling?" 
asked Ranji. 

"Hungry," said Koki. 

"Why did you bring him 
along? He’s too small for 
our company." 

"He wants to learn to 
climb trees." 

Soon they were in the 
orchard. Ranji and Koki 
helped Suresh onto the 
branches of one of the 
smaller trees and then 
found trees for themselves, 
disturbing a party of 
parrots, who flew in circles 
round the orchard, 
screeching in protest. The 
crows took no notice of the 
children but continued 
feasting on the ripe fruit. 

Loud, munching.noises 
were coming from Suresh’s 
tree. 

"Don’t eat too many," 
warned Koki. "I haven’t 


.'iH 
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finished my first one as 
yet," protested Suresh. 

Two boys and a girl 
talking from three different 
trees can make quite a lot 
of noise, and it wasn’t only 
the birds who were 
disturbed. Though they did 
not know it, the orchard 
belonged to a wealthy 
landlord and he had 
employed a 

gardener - cum - watchman, 
whose duty it was to keep 
away birds, children, 
monk^s, flying- foxes, and 
other fruit -eating pests; 
but on a sultry afternoon, 
Gopal the watchman could 
not resist taking a siesta. 

At that moment, he was 
stretched out under the* 
shadiest tree, snoring so 
loudly that the flies that 
had been buzzing round 
him felt that a storm was 
brewing and kept their 
distance. 


He woke to the sound of 
voices raised high in glee. 
Sitting up, he brushed a 
ladybird from his long 
moustache, then seized his 
lathi. 

"Who’s there?" he 
shouted, struggling to his 
feet. 

There was silence in the 
trees. 

"Who’s there?" he called 
again. 

No answer. 

1 must have been 
dreaming,’ he said to 
himself, and was preparing 
to lie down and take 
another nap when Suresh, 
who had been watching 
him, began spluttering with 
laughter. 

"Ho!" shouted the 
watchman, coming to life 
again. "Thieves, I’ll settle 
you." And he began moving 
towards the centre of the 
orchard, boasting all the 
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time about his physical 
prowess! "I’m not afraid of 
thieves and dacoits! I’ll 
have you know that I was 
once the wrestling 
champion of the district. 
Come on out and fight me if 
you dare!" 

"Bun!" hissed Koki, 
scrambling down from her 
tree. 

"Run!" shouted Ranji. 

Suresh was so startled 
by the sudden activity that 
he tumbled out of his tree 
and began crying, and Koki 
and Ranji had to run to his 
aid. 

The sight of an 
enormous ex - wrestler 
bearing down on them was 
enough to make Suresh 
stop crying and scramble to 
his feet. Soon all three were 
fleeing across the grass, the 
watchman a little way 
behind, waving his lathi 
and shouting at the top of 
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his voice. But although he 
was an ex wrestler (or 
perhaps because of it), he 
:ould not run very fast, anci 
was still huffing and 
suffing about twenty yaixis 
behind when they climbed 
jp and over the wall. He 
wouldn’t climb walls, either. 

They ran home in 
iifferent directions. 

Ranji entered his house 
)y the backyard, his front 
jate being too close to the 
irchard wall for comfort. 

"You’re out of breath," 
laid his mother.’"Why have 
'ou b(?en running?" 

"I’ve been having a 
ace," said Ranji. 

"Did you win?" 

"I think so," he said. 
Anyway, I ran the ftistest." 

Next day, Ranji met 
Coki and Suresh at the far 
nd of the road. 

"Is he there?" asked 
[oki. 


"I didn’t see him. But he 
must be around 
somewhere." 

"We’re early today. 
Maybe he’s gone for his 
lunch. We’ll just walk past 
and take a quick look." 

The three of them 
strolled (Casually down the 
road. Koki said the gardens 
were looking very pretty. 
Suresh gazed admiringly at 
a boy flying a kite from a 
roof top. Ranji kept one eye 
on the road and one eye on 
the orchard. A squirrel ran 
along the top of the wall; 
the parrots were back in 
the guava trees. 

They moved closer to 
the wall. Ranji leaned 
causally against it and Koki 
began to pick little daisies 
growing at the edge of the 
road. Suresh, unable to 
hide his curicjsity, pulled 
himself up on the wall and 
Icx)ked down. At the same 
time, Gopal the watchman, 


who had been hiding 
behind the wall, waiting for 
them, stood up slowly and 
glared fiercely at Suresh. 

"And what can I do for 
you?" growled Gopal. 

"I was just looking," said 
Suresh. • 

"At what?" 

"At the view." 

The watchman was 
baffled. They looked just 
like the children he’d 
chased away yesterday, but 
he couldn’t be sure. They 
didn’t look guilty. But did 
children ever look guilty? 

"There’s a better view 
from the other side of the 
road," he said gruffly. "Now 
be off!" 

"What lovely guavas," 
said Koki. 

"True," said Ranji, 
putting on the air of an 
expert on guavas. "I don’t 
think I’ve seen better. But 
they’ll be spoilt by the birds 
if you don’t pick them soon." 





"That’s none of your 
business,” said the 
watchman. 

"Just look at his 
muscles," said Suresh. 

"He’s really strong." 

Gopal, the ex - wrestler, 
looked pleased. He was 
proud of his strength, even 
though he was beginning to 
get a bit flabby around the 
waist. 

"You look like a 
wrestler," said Ranji. 

"I am a wrestler!" 

"I told you so," said Koki. 

"A retired wrestler," 
added Gopal. 

"You don’t look retired," 
said Suresh. 

Gopal swelled with 
pride. Such admiration 
hadn’t come his way for a 
long time. 

"Do you want to see my 
biceps?" he asked. 

They all said ‘yes’. 

Gopal peeled off his 
shirt and thumped his 
chest. It sounded like a 
drum. They were really 
impressed. 'Then he bent 
his arms and his muscles 
stood up like cricket balls. 

"Just feel them," he said 
generously. 


Suresh poked his little 
finger into Gopal’s biceps. 

"They are the best," he 
said. 

Gopal glowed all over. 
He liked these children. 
How intelligent they were! 
Not everyone had the sense 
to appreciate his strength, 
his manliness, his beautiful 
figure! 

"Climb over the wall 
and join me," he said. 
"Come, sit on the grass and 
I’ll tell you about the time 
when I was the wrestling 
champion." 

Over the wall they 
came, and sat politely on 
the grass. Gopal told them 
about some of his exploits. 
After a little while, Suresh 
mentioned that he was 
feeling hungry. 

"Hungry?" said Gopal. 
"Why didn’t you say so 
before? I’ll bring you some 
guavas. I know which tree 
has the best one. And 
they’re all going to rot if no 
one eats them-no one’s 
buying the crop this year, 
as the owner’s price is too 
high!" 

Gopal came back with 
his arms full of guavas. He 
threw them on the grass. 


"Help yourselves," he 
said. "But don’t eat too 
many. You’ll get a 
tummy-ache." 

They munched guavas 
and listened to Gopal tell 
them about the time he was 
waylaid by three ruffians 
and how he threw them all 
into the village pond. Then 
they said they had to go. 

"Will you a)me again 
tomorrow?" asked Gopal 
eagerly. "You must come 
tomorrow." 

Somehow, it seemed 
very important to him that 
they should come again. It 
was lonely in the orchard. 

"We’ll come tomorrow," 
said Koki. 

"We like your stories," 
said Ranji. 

"And the guavas," said 
Suresh. 

They came over the wall 
and waved good - bye to 
Gopal. 

They came again the 
next day. 

And even when the 
guava season was over, and 
Gopal had nothing to offer 
them, they came to see him. 
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Dear Aunt Janaki, 
At last I’ve got 
something to write. 
























don’t know if it is a boy or a 
girl, so any name will do. 

With love, 
Malu 

P.S. Don’t suggrat Tolly". 
That was Mother’s choice of¬ 
fered with a bright smile. 

Aug. 10 

Dear Aunt Janaki, 

Polly is much better 
now. Yes, she is Polly. 
Mother kept calling her 
Polly against all my 
protests and now she 
answers to Polly. Mother is 
certain that Polly is a girl. I 
am so soriy you had to 
break your head over 
names like Ranga and 
Gcmga and Bonga and 
Tonga. Still, thanks for the 
suggestions. 

Polly hops around 
weakly. Luckily her wound 
is not infected. We cover 
her with a nice basket so 
the cat can’t get at her at 
ni|^t. Her wings are not 
damaged and once the 
wound is healed she will 
probably fly away. 

Meanwhile, Mother is 
earnestly teaching her to 
say ‘Malu’! Did you know 
parrots love milk chocolate? 
We didn’t either, but now 
we know. 

With leve, 
Malu 

Aug. 16 

Dear Aunt Janaki, 

Don’t be so cross for not 
calling Polly Hanga or 
Ganga or Bonga or Tonga. 


The next bird I rescue in 
my life-let me say, the next 
four birds I rescue in all my 
life shall be called by these 
names. I promise. 

Yesterday Polly gave us 
a fright. We couldn’t find 
her in the evening. We 
didn’t know whether she 
had flown away or the cat 
had eaten her for dessert. 
(You asked if the cat was 
ours. No, she belong^ to 
some people two doors 
away. I presume, they 
provide her with her daily 
bread. She just comes here 
for extras like milk or curd 
or papads or maybe a 
parrot or two!) 

Well, coming back to 
Polly, she was missing in 
the evening. I couldn’t help 
Mother, but she searched 
high and low calling for 
Polly desperately. She had 
begun to perspire and as if 
that weren’t enough, there 
were tears in her eyes. 
Father saved the day when 
he came back. He saw Polly 
perched on the loft; when he 
went to wash his hands. 

She floated down at his 


call. Mother looked 
nonplussed and a bit angry, 
too. Wonder if Polly did it 
on purpose or was she just 
confused watching Mother 
search? Who can tell? 

No, I couldn’t read the 
book you sent. First Father 
pinched it saying he had 
nothing to read, and then 
Mother pinched it. I won’t 
get it before she has 
completed reading it. 

My drawing book? I 
tried drawing Mother. It 
was something like this. 
Even Mother laughed till 
she realised the picture was 
supposed to be herself. Poor 
Mother! I love ragging her! 

With love, 
Malu 

Aug. 24 

Dear Aunt Janaki, 

Happy Birthday to you! 
What did you buy for 
yourself? I coloured the 
card myself. How did you 
like it? Quite horrible, isn’t 
it? I know I can’t draw. But 
Father says all I’ve got to 
do is scribble and colour the 
cards and pass it off as 
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modern art! An 3 nvay, I 
couldn’t go out to buy 
anything for you, so you 
must be satisfied with an 
original Malu! 

Last week Aunt Parvati 
had come. She was all 
admiration for Polly. She 
has persuaded Mother to 
tie up Polly ("For her own 
protection. See how she 
managed to fly up to the 
loft?") According to Aunt 
Parvati, she will try to fly, 
but not being strong 
enough, she’ll drop 
somewhere and get caught 
by crows agiiin. Mother 
promptly tied her up. It 
breaks my heart to see her 
tugging at the string. 
Mother isn’t happy either, 
but she points to the wound 
which is not fully healed 
yet. 1 feel so miserable I 
can’t write. 

With love, 
Malu 

Aug. 31 

Dear Aunt Janaki, 

I forgot to tell you about 
my leg last time. I’ve been 
improving and now I can go 
to school. I never thought 
I’d be so glad to go to 
school. I’m even ready to 
face our craft mistress. ("I 
get a giddy feeling when I 
see your knitting!") Doesn’t 
matter what she says. I’ll 
knit! I’ll sew! I’ll jump! 
Whoopee! 

Polly went away today. 
Mother untied her and gave 
her a big banana. Polly 
really couldn’t eat such a 
big banana. Mother and 


Father and I left her near 
the window. She flew a bit, 
came back and hopped 
about the windowsill and 
finally flew away. I hope 
she will find her friends , 


soon. 

I thought Mother would 
weep, she had become so 
attached to Polly. But she 
just looked happily at the 
flying bird. So, both Polly 
and I are free from our 
enforced captivity. It only 
remains to convince Mother 
I can take part in other 
sports if not high jump. 
Please, Aunt Janaki, help 
me convince Mother, will 
you? 

Tomorrow I go to school. 
HIP HIP HURRAY! 


With love, 
Malu 



The cfoctor was very 
pleased with his patient’s 
progress. "You’re coughing 
more easily this morning." 

Patient: "Well, for God’s 
sake, I ought to be. I’ve 

been practising all night." 

* 

The school was going to 
have a boxing team, and a 
lot of young fellows tried 
out for it. Some were good 
and some were not so good. 
One of the not-so-goods, 
after trying hard for a 
couple of rounds, said 
hopefully, "Have I done him] 
any harm" 

"No," said the disgusted 
coach. "But keep on trying. 
The draft may give him a 
SSMZ __ 




WHA r / /'/• 

"Afy ever abiding 
prienda are they with 
whom / converse day 
after day." 

Children's World has 
been to me what rain is to 
soil. Over the years my 
mind has been nurtured, 
making it fecund and 
profoundly contemplative. 

» Twenty-five years of 
hitchless publication 
authenticate its enormous 
popularity and steady 
dedication in spite of strong 
rivalry. 

Some years ago, in the 
school library 1 made its 
acquaintance ever since the 
spectacular covers and 
stories fascinate me. Enid 


"Think a new thought. 
Dream a new dream, Be 
a new person." 

This is what Children’s 
World has taught its 
readers for the past 25 
years. It has taught its 
readers to get their hidden 
talent out. It has made 
children of different 
^ countries know each other 
through the pen-fnends 
column. It has helped them 
to develop their hobbies and 
^ talents. Who could not fall 
in love with such a 
wonderful magazine^ This 
magazine has been with me 
since my childhood as I 
remember. There has never 
* been a day when I haven't 
seen this magazine. 


:E!. 


a S r .r t, \ e ^ 


Blyton’s stories are a 
perennial favourite. But in 
Children’s World, we 
identify ourselves with the 
characters as the ambience 
is Indian and this 
Tndianness’ fills one with a 
sense of deja vu. 

The Children’s World is 
one of discovery, curiosity 
and sensitivity. Every adult 
waxes nostalgically on his 
childhood, the unending 
joys and thrills. Children’s 
World during these 
formative years was my 
reliable companion, 
instrumental in instilling a 
clearer conscience and 
ingraining an enduring 
ethics. 


Every child has different 
likings. Fantasies, 
mysteries, epics, myths, 
plays, science-fiction, facts 
and so on are some of the 
various likings of children. 
The magazine has to fulfill 
everybody’s likings. It 
knows exactly as to how 
they should touch the heart 
of a child. 

"The story is good as 
long as we don’t read the 
moral of the story. The 
moral spoils it all." This is 
what I have heard many 
say. To get this feeling out 
of the children’s mind, the 
magazine prints stories 
which do not make the 
mqfql very prominent. They 
allow the readers to decide 
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The promptness, warm, 
encouraging words of the 
Editorial I greatly admire. 
A few years ago Children’s 
World carried a regular 
craft column. I hope this is 
revived. ’States of the 
Union’, another feature, 
was of immense help in 
reinforcing my geography 
knowledge. 

So it’s cheers to the 
silver jubilee celebration of 
Children’s World, the 
brainchild of Shankar - to 
him our salutations. 

"Happy birthday 
Children’s World. To us 
you are a mine of gold." 

Kamala Ramchand 
Regular contributoi 


whether they should also 
follow the policy of the 
characters in the story. Thii 
is the best way of 
motivating a child’s mind. 

To make all this possibU 
our beloved Shankar has 
worked hard, and has 
slogged day in and day out. 
How I wish he was with us 
today to see his brain-child. 
Children’s World celebrate 
its silver jubilee and 
become an adult!! I wish tfu 
Children’s World continued 
success in the future. 

Deepali A. Rao (14) 
Bhopal 
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S HALINI had a long 
nose. It was not just a 
long nose. It was a 
very long nose. She worried 
about it. 

Big Sister said she could 
see a shadow under 
Shalini’s nose, because it 
was so long. 

Shalini looked in the 
mirror. She could not see a 
shadow, but her nose did 
take up a lot of space on her 
face. 

She wished she had a 
dainty nose, like Chimpy’s, 
or even just an ordinary 
one, if only it were smaller. 
She sighed. 

"I don’t like my nose," 
Shalini told her father. "I 
hate it!" 

"Oh no," her father 
replied. "It gives your face A 
an air of distinction." ■ 

"What does that mean?'I 
Shalini asked. ^ 

"It makes you special. 
You’re different from 
everyone else," her father 
said with a smile, and he 
kissed her nose. But that 
did not make Shalini feel 
any better. 

That evening. Big 
Brother told her that he 


Story: Monisha Bobb Dlustmtions: Chitrakala Varma 


could see her nose coming 
round the corner, before the 
rest of her appeared. He 
laughed and laughed. Big 
Sister laughed too. Shalini 
did not even smile. She was 
angry. 




1 ^, 




In the evening, Shalini’s 
mother was gping shopping. 
"Please, please take me 
with you,” Shalini begged. 
So her mother took Shalini 
along to the market. 

In the market there 
were hundreds of people. 
There were also some cows 
and lots of dog9. Shalini’s 
eyes opened wide as she 
looked around. Her mother 
shopped busily and Shalini 
followed close behind. 

And then, suddenly, her 
mother was not there 
anymore. Shalini looked 
inside the shop, but there 
was only a fat lady in a 
green sari. She ran down 
the rows of shops. There 
were lots of mothers there, 
but not her mother. Shalini 
was veiy scared. But she 
was determined not to ciy. 
She ran from shop to shop. 
She could not see her 
mother anywhere. She 
went back to the shop 
where she had last seen her 
mother. As she peeped into 
the shop, the shopkeeper 
called out to her, "Your 
mother’s been looking 
everywhere for you," he 
said. 

"Oh!” Shalini was ^ad 
that somebody knew where 
her mother was: 

"Stay here," said the 
shopke^r. "I will send ‘ 
someone to find your 
mother." 

So Shalini sat in the 
shop and the shopkeeper 
gave her a cold drink. She 
wondered how the 



shopkeeper had recognised 
her. 

After a little while, her 
mother came back. She 
hugged Shalini hard. "I was 
so worried," she said and 
hugged Shalini again. She 
thanked the shopkeeper. 

The shopkeeper smiled. 
"It was easy to recognise 
her," he answered. "She has 
a n(»e just like yours." 

Shalini looked at her 
mother in surprise. Did she 
really have the same kind 
of nose? ‘But she’s 
beautiful,’ Shalini thought 
to herself. She stared hard 
at her mother. 

"What’s the matter?" 
her mother asked, feeling 
Shalini’s eyes on her. 


Mama, do I have a nose 
like yours?" she asked. Her 
mother nodded. 

‘I’m special!’ Shalini 
thought to herself, as thQ^ 
walked home. 'And I’ll be 
beautiful like Mummy, one 
day.’ She gave a little skip 
and held her mother’s hand 
tightly. Then she rubbed 
her nose with her hand. 
"Hello nose!" she said softly. 
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story: Siineet C’hopra 
Illustrations: Kamesh A.Ru}>chi 

T he Emperor of Delhi 
was very fond of 
hunting. Often, he 
and his nobles would cross 
the Jamuna in search of 
game. One day, the 
emperor got separated from 
his companions as he went 
ahead in pursuit of a herd 
of blackbuck. For a long 
time, he thrashed about the 
thickets of thorn trees to 
find his way back, but soon 
he was tired. Ultimately, he 
reached a Jat village 
nearby. 

The Chaudhury or the 
village headman, welcomed 
his guest and gave him the 
best he could offer; fresh 
buttermilk, lentils, 
vegetables cooked in ghoe 
and rorifli which his wife 
had prepared specially for 
the honoured guest. All this 
the emperor washed down 
with sweet water from the 
Chaudhurys well. It was 
simple food, the like of 


which the emperor had 
never tasted before. 

Wlien he had eaten and 
his host had removed the 
dishes, he exclaimed, "Ijet 
us be friends!" 

“Friends we can never 
be," the Chaudhury replied. 
"A man of your status and a 
farmer like me, what do we 
have in common?" 

The emperor persisted 
in his demand. 

"All right," the farmer 
agreed, "let’s choose to be 
acquaintances, for 
friendship is something 
difficult to keep by people 
so far removed from each 
other as we are." 

The emperor still 
insisted that they would be 
friends. "Come to Delhi 
some time, and I’ll prove to 
you that we can be friends," 
he implored. 

The farmer agi'eed, 
though reluctantly, and the 
emperor went his wa y. 


Many years passed. 
Neither the Jat nor the 
emperor saw each other 
again. Then the rains 
failed. The crops in the 
fields withered and they, 
were so dry that clouds of 
dust rose when anyone 
walked through them. Soon 
the stock of grain in the 
village was exhausted. The 
Chaudhury, his wife, and 
children had nothing left to 
eat. One day, the farmer’s 
wife, who could bear her 
children’s cries no longer, 
urged him to go and merit 
the emperor. "After all, he 
wanted to be your friend, 
didn’t he?" 

Reluctantly, the farmer 
packed a few belongings in 
a piece of cloth, tied it at 
one end of the heavy staff 
he carried to protect 
himself from beasts and 
robbers, and went to meet 
the emperor. He could walk 
across the river; there was 
hardly a trickle of water in 




it. He looked around him "I didn’t want to come and 

carefully as he reached the bother you, but you know 
other bank, for he had how women are. My wife 

heard that the outskirts of wouldn’t rest till I came to 


Delhi were teeming.with 
highwaymen always on the 
lcx)kout for people going in 
and out of the city. 

The Chaudhury made 
his way safely into the 
walled city and marvelled 
at the many wares in 
Chandni Chowk - the 
marketplace. There was no 
dearth of food in Delhi even 
during the famine. At last 
he reached the emperor and 
prostrated before him. The 
emperor raised him and 
embraced him. "Remember 
we’re friends," he said. "Tell 
me, what can I do for you?" 

The Chaudhury 
recounted how his fields 
had dried up and how his 


see you." 

The emperor asked his 
servants to give the farmer 
a fine robe and to feed him 
on the best delicacies the 
palace had to offer. The 
emperor then took him 
down to the royal treasury. 
The farmer gasped when he 
saw rooms full of gold and 
silver coins, and diamonds 
and other precious stones, 
all lying in heaps, like grain 
after a harvest. 

"Take as much as you 
like," the emperor told the 
Chaudhury. Being a simple 
farmer, he opened out his 
cloth and filled it with coins 
and jewels and tied it to his 
staff and, after thanking 



He had hardly reached the 
river when some robbers, 
seeing his fine clothes, fell 
upon him and took away 
not only his bundle of coins 
and jewels but also his fine 
clothes, leaving him only a 
sheet and a loin-cloth to 
cover his body. 

The Chaudhury made a 
rueful way back to the 
palace and told the emperor 
what had happened. He 
ordered his servants to give 
his friend a robe of Chinese 
brocade and took him down 
to the treasury again. Once 
again, the farmer filled his 
cloth with coins and jewels 
and started back for his 
village. Before he could 
reach the river bank, he 
was waylaid again. This 
time the robbers did not 
even leave him a shcset to 
cover his body. 

With only the loin-cloth 
on, he went back to the city, 
but he was too ashamed to 
go to the emperor again. So, 
he got himself a job as a 
porter in the market place. 
Two or three days 
afterwards, the emperor 
chanced to pass that way 
and was .surpri.stid to see 
the Chaudhury there. At 
once he .sc'iit a .s(?rvant to 
bring him to the palace. 

"What happened this 
time?" he asked. The 
emperor remained solemn 
a.s he listened to the 
farmer, who was trembling 
as Ik? stood before him, 
half naked. The emperor 
t hen called for his wi.se 
men. They too listencxl with 




ttention to the tarmer s 
sad tale. For a while they 
were silent. Then, an old 
an with a long beard^ ^ 
spoke up, "Your Majesty, hdl^ 
w is but a farmer. Your 
treasures have been ^ 
brought back after 1 
plundering peasants like 
him. That’s why he cannot 
retain that kind of wealth. 
Only four kinds of wealth 
can remain with him: fruit 
of the plough or the 
hunter’s sling, money 
earned by labour or by 
begging." 

The emperor was silent 
for a while. "I’m not used to 
handlings plough, nor am I 
capable of begging. What I 
hunt, the peasants won’t 
eat, as they eat only grain, 
fruit, and vegetables. That 
means, I must find work as 
a labourer." 

He called his servants 
and asked them to take the 
farmer to the royal 
guest-rooms, to clothe him, 
feed him, and take care of 
him. As for himself, the 
emperor changed into an 
old linen gown and went 
out to seek work. 

After sometime he was 
engaged by a blacksmith on 


a quarter of a rupee a day. 
All day he hammered away 
at the anvil, hardly eating 
anything. At night, he lay 
huddled on the floor of the 
smithy, and was kept 
awake by the rats that 
jumped over him and 
nibbled at his toes. For four 
days he worked like this, 
till his hands were blistered 
and bleeding. He then took 
his payment of a rupee and 
returned to the palace with 
a heavy heart. He called his 
friend to him, told him his 
tale of woe, and handed 
that lone silver coin to him. 

The farmer was 
disappointed, but he 
understood his friend’s 
predicament. Putting on a 
brave face, he thanked the 
emperor for his kindness 
and left, the palace. He 
decided, however, to stay on 
in the city and work. He 
would go home only after 
he had earned a few more 
rupees. 


If Just outside the p 
gates, the Chaudhuiy me 
the village potter who was 
about to leave for home. 
Impulsively, he pulled ou 
the silver coin and asked 
him to give it to his wife. 
The potter looked him in 
silence for a moment and 
then nodded his head and 
said, "Very well, 
Chaudhury, as you wish." 

Both of them bade 
goodbye to each other and 
went their way, the Jat to 
the market-place to find a 
job and the potter to the 
village. On the way, the 
potter found lemons selling 
at three hundred for a 
rupee. He knew that back 
at the village there was 
cholera raging and people 
were paying five rupees for 
a single lemon. So he 
bought three hundred with 
the rupee the Chaudhuiy 
had given him. 
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When he reached his 
village, he started selling 
the lemons. People crowded 
round him and soon not a 
single lemon was left. The 
potter had made fifteen 
hundred rupees from that 
single silver coin! Being an 
honest man, he went to the 
Chaudhury’s wife and gave 
her the entire money. He 
decided to take the 
expenses for his journey 
later from the fanner. "The 
Chaudhury has sent you 
this money," he told her. 
The Chaudhurani was 
oveijoyed. 

A few days later, the 
farmer returned with just a 
couple of rupees, care^lly 
tied in a comer of his cloth, 
feeling downhearted and 
depressed. But when he got 
home, he could not believe 
his eyes. There was a new 
milch buffalo in the 
courtyard; his children ran 
out to greet him, wearing 
new clothes. 

Angrily, he called out to 
his wife. "Look here, what 
the devil have you been up 
to? I slaved for over a week 
and got only a few coins; 
and here you’ve already 
filled the house with new 
things!" 

"But surely it is all from 
the mon^ sent by you," 
protested the woman. "The 
potter told me, you had 
given him the money." 

"Presumptuous devil!" 
he firowned and, picking up 


a heavy staff, he marched 
off to the potter’s house. 

The potter was sitting at 
his wheel when he saw the 
farmer approaching. He 
must be coming to thank 
him, the potter presumed 
and got up with a smile. 

"You vile 

son-of-a-potter!" cursed 
the farmer, raising the staff 
to hit him. "You can’t pay 
me interest on the money 
you owe me, but you gave 
my wife fifteen hundred 
rupees! Why you—" 

"Take hold of your 
senses, Chaudhury!" cried 
the potter swiftly 
side-stepping the blow. 
"WTiy don’t you find out 
what happened first, before 
raining blows on me like 
this?" 

"All right," growled the 
farmer, "tell me what 
happened. Mind you, it had 
better be convincing or I 
will have your hide for this!" 

They sat down and the 
potter told him the whole 
story about the lemons. The 
farmer was dumbstruck. 

"Indeed, the wise men at 
the court were right," he 
mumbled. He got up and 
thanked the potter 
profusely and paid him his 
due immediately. Then he 
set off to meet the emperor 
and tell him of his good 
fortune. 

The emperor was 
surprised to see his friend 
again so soon. "I hope 
everything is all right with 
you, Chaudhury?" he asked. 
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"Your rupee has filled 
my house with prosperity!" 
the farmer exclaimed and 
fell at his feet. The emperor 
reminded him that they 
were friends and raised 
him up. 

The Chaudhury then 
told him all that had 
happened after he left the 
palace with the rupee the 
emperor had given him. 

The emperor listened in 
wonder and called the wise 
men of the court to hear the 
whole story from the 
farmer in. They listened 
in silence, and then the old 
man with a long beard, 
said, "It is only wealth 
earned through labour that 
can prosper. Wealth 
amassed through plunder 
drowns even those on 
whom it is gifted." 

I heard this story from 
an old story-teller ofBirral 
village, Muzzafamagar 
district in U.P. The area 
has not seen famine for at 
least two hundred years. 
This 300-year-old tale of 
the king earning money 
from his labour reminds us 
of Emperor Aurangazeb 
who sewed caps to "earn a 
living". 
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W HENVikram 
woke up in the 
morning, the sun 
shone gaily just outside his 
window. "Mummy, 
mummy," Vikram said, "I 
want a big balloon. A big 
yellow balloon, bigger and 
better than Vijai had 
yesterday. A yellow balloon 
- like the sun." 

"We’ll see," said 
Mummy. "If you are a good 
boy today, we can ask 
Daddy when he gets back 
from work." 

In the evening Vikram 
stood at the gate and looked 
down the road. Soon Daddy 
will be home, he thought. 

"Vikram, come and have 
your milk," Mummy said. 

So Vikram ran in and 
had his milk quickly. Then 
he ran out again and stood 
at the gate. 

Suddenly he heard 
drums playing. The sound 
came nearer. A man was 
saying something loudly. 

As he came near, Vikram 
listened care&lly, "Come 


one. Come all. To the 
"^great ^fair in to wn^ 
Vikram did not waifto hear 
more. He ran to his mother. 
"Mummy today we must go 
to the fair. You can buy me 
my big yellow balloon at the 
fair." 

"You want a yellow 
balloon, and you want to go 
to the fair?" Mummy asked. 

"Yes, Mummy! Please!" 
Vikram said. 

"All right. Let Daddy 
come home," Mummy said. 

Soon Daddy was home. 
Mummy made him tea. 
Vikram took it to him. He 
waited for him to finish it. 
"Now let us go," he told his 
father. 

"Where?" asked his 
father. 

"We are going to the 
fair. And you are buying me 
a big yellow balloon," said 
Vikram. 

"All right. All right!" his 
father laughed. "Give me 
time to wash up." 

So Vikram ran in and 
put on his party shirt. He 
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lis shoes. And he 
combed his hair. And he 
was ready. Mummy was 
also ready. 

They all went to the 
fair! Vikram was veiy 
happy..He was not only 
going to get a big yellow 
balloon. He was also going 
to the fair. 

Soon they reached the 
fair. There was everything 
Vikram could ask for. There 
was the giant wheel and 
there was the shooting ring. 
There was the 
balloon-seller with lots of 
coloured balloons of all 
sizes. There were a lot of 
stalls with lots of delicious 
things to eat. But Vikram 
wanted his big}rellow 
balloon first of all. They 
went to the balloon-seller. 
Vikram chose the biggest 
yellow balloon with the 
longest string tied to it. He 
was very happy. He whlked 
along with the balloon 
flying high on the string. 

The crowd had grown 
larger. There were many 
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other children feeling as 
happy as Vikram. Then 
Mummy said th^ could 
have ice- cream. So they 
pushed their way through 
the crowd. Vikram even got 


"Come, let us all go to 
the giant wheel," said 
Daddy. 

Vikram did not want to 
go to the giant wheel. He 
wanted his yellow balloon. 


wheel was his balloon. It 
bobbed, as if to say goodbye 
and then a sudden gust of 
wind took it sailing across 
the sky. 

Vikram watched it until 


a bit scared. And when he 
reached the ice-cream man, 
what did he And! His 
balloon was not in his hand. 

"Mummy!" he shouted, 
balloon is gone. Daddy 
please find it for me. My big 
yellow balloon is lost." 

"Don’t woriy. We will 
get another one," Daddy 
said. 

"No," said Vikram. "I 
want my balloon." 


He was a little scared also, 
because the giant wheel 
was so veiy big. But Daddy 
sat next to him. Vikram 
held his hand, and he was 
not so scared any more. 

Slowly, the giant wheel 
rose. "Daddy, Daddy, I can 
see the tops of all the 
buildings. And look! There’s 
Mummy and - Ooooh!" 
Vikram stopped suddenly. 
He was staring at the sl^. 
Floating alongside the 


it was a tiny dot. Then he 
turned to his father and 
said "My yellow balloon is 
going to go right across the 
world and children will see 
it and be happy." Then 
Vikram laughed. "Can we 
have another ride on the 
giant wheel?" he asked. 

"Yes!" said Daddy and 
he hugged Vikram. 
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•AKE and fly a hot 
air balloon? Wliy 
.not! They are easy 
and cheap to make and can 
provide lots of fun! You will 
find detailed diagrams and 
measurements at the end of 
this article. 

Normal commercial 
tissue paper available in 
sheets of 30''x20" in 
numerous colours, is used 
to make the envelope. The 
12 panels are made from 24 
sheets of tissue each formed 
by joining two sheets along 
the 20" length to give 
approximately 59" length 
and 20" width. Paste or 
glue should be used for the 
envelope. 

Paste newspapers 
together to give you a 
length of approximately 
64". Fold lengthways and 
mark out the 
measurements given. A 
free-hand smooth curve is 
enough between the 
marked points. Cut out the 



mm. 
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pattern and open it out. It 
would be a good idea to 
have two patterns as the 
tissue is wide enough to 
make two balloons. 

Stack all the tissue 
sheets neatly and staple all 
round Tape the patterns on 
the top tissue. Use plenty of 
pins around the patterns to 
keep the sheets firmly 
together while cutting. Cut 
carefully along the pattern 
using sharp scissors. 


Lay the first tissue 
panel flat on a table and 
run a thin line of glue down 
the right hand curved edge. 
Place the next panel on top 
of it and press the edge on 
to the glue. Fold this panel 
in half along the centre line 
so that the curved left hand 
edge lies above the seam 
you have just glued. Run a 
line of glue along the new 
right hand side curved edge 
and repeat until all twelve 
have been glued to an 
accordion-like shape. The 
left hand edges of the top 
and bottom panels should 
be glued to complete the 
envelope. If you are 
heavy - handed with glue, 
insert sheets of newspaper 
between glued panels to 
prevent them from sticking 
together. Make sure the top 
of each panel is well pasted. 

When the envelope is 
dry, the impatient bnes 
among you can hold the 
balloon upside down under 
a ceiling fan to see how the 
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balloon inflates and have a 
taste of things to come. For 
a neater appearance the 
envelope can be turned 
inside out, but seams on the 
outside are useful grips 
when handling. 

The frame for the 
bottom opening is made 
from a circle of about 14" 
diameter. Bind the ends 
with thread and glue 
together. When dry, glue 
the ring to the opening of 
the envelope, folding the 
tissue panels inwards. 

The burner chimney is 
made from ordinary 
aluminium foil 12"xl0". 
Along the 12" length at the 
top and bottom, fold about 
1/2* over, press down with 
a spoon, then fold over once 
more. At about 2" from one 
of these folds make another 
1/2" fold. The method of 
making these folds is 
shown in the drawing. To 
make a cylinder, fold the 
foil in half to bring the ends 
together and fold over at 
the edges. Open up and 
shape into a cylinder. 

Pierce 4 holes at 90*’ for the 
support wires in the middle 
fold. 



The wire support is 
made of twq thin, soft wires 
each about 14" to 16" long. 
Start by twisting the two 
wires together at the centre 
to form a loop. Then bend 
the wires as shown in the 
drawing. Squash and insert 
the wires into the 
aluminium chimney. 
Carefully push out the wire 
ends through the four holes 
and straighten. This is 
probably the trickiest part. 
If the chimney tears, don’t 
give up! Make another one 
and try again. 

The burner is made 
from an aluminium pillbox 
or film container. Drill the 
air vents - these are to 
keep the flame alight and 
burning well. A smaller 
hole is drilled lower down. 
This is to limit the burning 
time. Make a trial burn by 
pouring a certain amount of 
methylated spirit. The burn 
should not exceed 2 
minutes, which is long 
enough to lift your balloon 
nearly 400 feet in still air. 
Once you have determined 
the fuel level, drill a hole 
just above this. You can 
then be sure your balloon 
will not float off to interfere 
with aircraft in the vicinity. 
A wire hook for the burner 
is fixed as shown in the 
drawing. 

Select a calm day for 
your first flight. You will 
need someone to hold the 
balloon by the seams while 
you fill up the burner with 
methylated spirit. Do NOT 
use petrol or a nasty 



accident will occur when 
you ignite it! Hook the 
burner to the wire support. 
Wipe your hands to get rid 
of any methylated spirit 
that you may have spilt on 
them. Ignite the fuel 
through the fuel level hole. 
As the flame builds up, the 
balloon will inflate fully 
and you will find yourself 
holding on to something 
weightless. Let gp and 
watch your balloon soar. 

If your balloon fails to 
rise within a half minute or 
so, your burner is probably 
not producing enough hot 
air to inflate the balloon. 
Remove and discard the 
burner. 

Wind a length of wire 
around a small wad of 
cottonwool forming a hook 
at one end. Soak the cotton 
with methylated spirit and 
hook the cotton on to the 
support wire inside the 
aluminium chimney. Make 
sure the wad does not hang 
below the chimney. Now 
you can light the cotton 
wad. 




One word of WARNING! 
You are playing with fire 
and you must never forget 
the risk! Do not be 
frightened or put off, 
however. Even if the 


envelope catches fire it will 
burn out in 3-4 seconds. 

After you are familiar 
with this particular design, 
why not try different 
shapes? Start a hot air 


balloon club in your area. 
Get together on Sundays or 
any day for that matter, 
with lots of multicoloured 
balloons and have fun! 
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A little girl met a 
pregnant lady at the bus 
stop. Pointing to her 
stomach, she said: "What’s 
that, aunty?" 

The lady was a trifle 
embarrassed. However, she 
replied calmly; "Oh, that’s 
my sweet little baby. I love 
him very much." 

The little girl took 
another look at the ‘sweet 
little baby’ and said: "If you 
love him very much, aunty, 
why did you eat him?" 

♦ 

"Mummy," said Sally 
running out into the 


balcony, "there’s a black cat 
in the room." 

"Never mind," said her 
mother, without raising her 
eyes from the jersey she 
was knitting. "Black cats 
are lucky." 

"Yes, this one is," said 
Sally, "she’s just got your 
lunch." 

* 

Visitor: "Why do you 
sing when you really don’t 
have a good voice?" 

Little girl: "Oh, I hate to 
do that. But Mummy 
makes me sing when she 
wants the visitors to quit." 


Firs* boy: "Have you 
heard of ten persons 
standing under one 
umbrella and none of them 
getting wet?" 

Second boy; "No, how’s 
that?" 

First boy: "It wasn’t 
raining, you mutt!" 

I|C 

Son: "I wish I had the 
money to buy a horse." 

Father: "But why do you 
want to buy a horse?" 

Son; "I don’t want to buy 
a horse. I only want the 
money." 
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Leeia Nagarajan (14) 
Illustrations: Subir Roy 

D addy, you must let 
me go for the 
excursion. I’ve never 
really been on any 
excursion. This Nepal trip 
promises to be the grandest 
that the school has had for 
years," I pleaded with my 
father again - with the 
faint hope that if I kept at 
him long enough, he would 
give way. I very much 
wanted to go, for Romila 
was going, and the thought 
that I’d stay back to read 
about Nepal in a 
geography book - as usual 
without pictures - while 
she would be actually 
seeing things, made me feel 
veiy forlorn. , 

"Sheela seems to think 
that Nepal is in our 
backyard," commented my 
elder brother, Ramesh. The 
only geography he knew 
was the park in 
Barbatpura, where he and 
his friends played cricket 
with a bald tennis ball. 

"You keep out of this, 
Ramesh. It’s none of your 
business," I cried out. 
"Business? No, pleasure, 
sure pleasure. "Anyway, I 
wish you an enjoyable 



\ 


journey, a comfortable stay, 
and a speedy return," he 
added. 

I lost my temper. "Shut 
up, you idiot!" I screamed 
at him. But before I could 
go on, I heard my father’s 
firm voice from the 
verandah where he was 
reading the newspaper that 
had just been thrown in. 
"Sheela, behave yourself 
and keep your temper." 

"But why don’t you 
correct him? Why do you 
pick on me alwa 3 rs? I will 
not put up with his cheek 
and dirty talk," I argued 
back sullenly. And hardly 
realising what I was 
saying, I added, "It’s your 
example that is spoiling 
him." 

I had gone too far. 
Father came striding in. 
"What was that ? Hardly 
fourteen, and you have the 
cheek to scold me, have 
you? Your mother would 
have taken a broom to you. 
You are growing up wild. 
You want to go to Nepal, do 
you? No, no Nepal. I don’t 
want to hear anything more 
about this. You are growing 
up to be an obstinate. 
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willful girl with a long 
tongue. That’ll do. Get to 
your school now," he said, 
and shouted to the girl who 
came in to do thf morning 
chores to bring me my 
lunch box. 

"I don’t want any lunch. 

I don’t want to eat anything 
in this house. I don’t want 
to come back to this house - 
ever," I screamed. Fighting 
back the gathering tears, 
and grabbing my school 
bag, I rushed to the bus 
stop round the comer. 1 
hated the house. I hated 
my father, and I hated 
Ramesh -1 hated the whole 
set-up. I would nbt go back 
in the evening. I would go 
somewhere, anywhere, 
maybe to Romila whose 
mother was so affectionate. 

As the bus came -1 was 
just in time -1 pushed my 
way in and slumped down 
in a window-seat in the 
women’s section. The 
conductor was issuing the 
tickets, and I sat staring 
out of the window. 

Suddenly, I saw my 
younger brother, Chander, 
his face still sleepy, 
running up to the bus. As 
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he caui^t sight of.me, his 
little face - he is hardly 
seven • broke into a happy 
smile. In his small hands 
he was holding my lunch 
box, and he cried out, 
’‘Akka, you've forgotten 
your lunch box, you’ll feel 
hungry." There he stood, 
behind the usual crowd of 
last-minute footboard 
travellers, barefoot, his 
small face full of childish 
compassion and love. But 
my pride held me back and 
I motioned him to go away. 
The conductor rang the bell 
and the bus began to move. 
My little brother was 
running along the bus now, 
with the lunch box tightly 
clutched in his hands, but 
he was soon left behind 
though he was still 
running, and as the bus 
turned the corner, I could 
see him come to a sudden 
halt and stare at the bus. 

I went back home in the 
evening - but rather late. 
Where else can one go after 
school is over? The house, 


as usual, was locked. The 
key would be with the 
neighbour. As Auntie gave 
it to me, she remarked that 
I was rather late. "But 
Chander doesn’t seem to 
have come home yet. I 
wonder if anything has 
happened to the local train 
from Malakpet." 

Chander went to a 
school in Malakpet meant 
for partly deaf children. He 
came home before I did and 
played in the backyard - 
buses, with a pair of old 
bricks. I would open the 
door and give him his milk, 
and wait till my father and 
Ramesh came home - 
usually two or three hours 
later. It depended on 
father’s office work and 
Ramesh’s cricket. I waited 
for some time, but there 
was no sign of Chander. At 
the station, they told me 
the train from Malakpet 
had come on time. I was in 
a panic. I decided to go to 
Chander’s school. 


When 1 reached his 
school, it was, of course, ail 
closed for the day - with 
not a soul in sight. It looked 
so desolate and silent. I ran 
around, dazed with fear 
and anxiety. When I turned 
round the comer, I 
suddenly stopped short. 
There in the far comer, 
alone on a sand heap - was 
Chander. The sand was all 
over him, his feet were 
buried in the sand - my 
mother often would say 
that he was the grubbiest 
child in the world. His 
books lay scattered around 
him. And my lunch box was 
near the sand heap. 

Chander was veiy busy. 
He was digging a cave in 
the sand heap, his fingers 

working away busily. 

* 

I noticed that the cave 
was just big enough for my 
lunch box to go in. 
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W HKN I see 

shattered aeorns 
under an old oak 
in spring, I know it must be 
the monkeys but I prefer to 
think the parrots have been 
at work. For, they take me 
back to the parrot my 
grandmother had, when I 
was a child. It was bought 
from Bcabu Lai, a lean, wiry 
man who had a confusion of 
cages dangling from the 
ends of a long bamboo pole, 
as he went down the 
narrow lanes of my village. 


with a throng of children 
trailing behind him. The im¬ 
prisoned birds clung to the 
wires of their cages and 
shrieked at the stray ones 
who tried to tug at their 
tails. I have always felt 
sure that the parrots would 
have preferred to be back 
on the guava trees. 

Grandmother was 
delighted with the parrot. A 
nail was found and the 
parrot’s cage was promptly 
suspended from it. At night, 
she told me that the bird 
was the steed of Kamadev. 
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Of course, I did not J 
know then that he was the 
Hindu God of Love; but 
somehow I was sure that he 
must be someone very 
important. 

The next few days were 
spent in what seemed like 
an unending search for a 
name."Mittu” seemed the 
'most unusual name and so 
we christened him. At 
school, the next day, I 
discovered, to my surprise 
that practically all my 
classmates who had 
parrots, called them ‘Mittu’. 

Well! my Mittu 
overcame his initial fear of 
strangers and took the food 
given to him first in his 
claws and then to his 
mouth. Being a parrot, he 
was parrot-^ed, in the 
sense that he never looked 
into one’s eyes and had that 
eternal not-here-over-there 
kind of expression. 
Grandpa’s friends always 
made it a point to notice his 
shifty-eyed expression, but 
I found nothing wrong with 
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this and continued to love 
him. 

The wire cage served its 
purpose, though it must 
have been uncomfortable in 
the hot summers. No one 
seemed to care, for he was 
only a parrot. I guess there 
was hardly any choice for 
he would have pecked his 
way to freedom through a. 
wooden cage. 

Mittu was a true egotist 
at heart; having eijchausted 
his gymnastics within the 
cage, he would preen his 
feathers carefully with his 
beak and nod his head as if 
to say, "Don’t I look 
handsome?" 

All of us took turns at 
tiying to educate him, 
tiying to make him say 
‘Mittu’ or ‘Gangaram’ but 
all he did was stare away 
from us into the blue sky. 
Who would really like to be 
the only pupil to six 
enthusiastic teachers! Try 
as hard as we did, he never 

* 25 \ 

^YEARS * 

Children’s World and its 
founding-Editor Shankar 
deserve congratulations for 
giving to the nation, this 
versatile children’s 
magazine, which has tried 
to mould the minds of (he 
Indian children so that 
future citizens may develop 
into purposeful and creative 
assets for India. 

When I was in Russia in 
1990,1found that the 


graduated beyond 
kindergarten. 

A wandering fakir 
advised my grandmother to 
cover the cage with a black 
cloth, muttering with a 
mouthful of food, "He’ll 
learn more easily in the 
dark." Ramu, one of the 
servants, kept up with this 
new-found teaching 
technique; while I gave up, 
feeling sure that this one 
was a delinquent who 
would surely go to sleep in 
his darkened classroom. 

Professionals always 
seem to outdo amateurs. 
Ramu persisted in these 
coaching lessons and we 
discovered the fruits of his 
labour on the day a friend 
of my father’s, a local 
official, entered our gate. 
Everything .seemed normal 
till Mittu began to shriek, 
"Babuji! chor ayey! Babuji! 
chorayey!" 

I remember the day he 
flew out of the cage which 
had inadvertently been left 


children there were very 
eager to read Children’s 
World regularly. I found 
that world famous ballerina 
Ula Nova also used to read 
this magazine. She told me 
that it was quite exciting to 
scan the young budding 
minds for it was in 
childhood that the 
memories stored then, 
refine the subconscious level 
of mind. 


open by Ramu. With a cry 
of delight, he joined a flock 
of parrots perched on the 
guava tree. Suddenly, chaos 
reigned. His wild cousins 
pounced on him with 
spontaneous spite. Th^ 
seemed to dislike this 
intruder who smelt of 
humans. Mittu was 
flustered and dashed back 
to his cage in unashamed 
retreat. He was never the 
same again. He turned his 
back towards the door even 
when it was opened for 
cleaning. 

On returning from 
school one evening, I saw 
that the cage was not in its 
usual place. It was lying 
neglected in a comer of the 
courtyard, empty. I was 
veiy worried till 
Grandmother assured me 
that Mittu had gone home. 

Pie never came back and 
I fell asleep waiting for him. 


My own children, from 
1969 to 1980 learnt many a 
good lesson from Children’s 
World. It is easy for a child 
to learn through interesting 
stories. 


Dr. N.M. Khinani 
Former Director 
External Affairs Visiting 
Professor University of 
Moscow 
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Story ; Subhadra Krishnamurthy Illustrations : Chaitali Clljfttterjec 


R ADHIKA hop^xl that 
Master (ionzalves 
would forgi^t the 
drama practice. But. 
promptly at 4.00 p.m. 
Master asked them, "Have 
you all got permission from 
your parents to stay back 
for drama practice?” 

In the chorus of "Yes!" 
Radhika’s timid "No" stood 
out" I can’t, .she said, "I 
must go homo." 

"I told you to take 
permission!" Master 
Gonzalves said in an 
annoyed tone. 

"Yes, Sir," Radhika 
answered slowly. "My 
brother has fever. My 
mother’s taking him to 
hospital." She swallowed 
hard and continued, "And, 
my grandmother is blind. 
Someone has to stay at 
home to look after her." 

There! It was out at last. 
Radhika had been in 
Bombay for eight months, 
but she had kept this from 
the others. Sympathy 
replaced annoyance in 
Master Gonzalves’ startled 
eyes. 

"Can you stay 
tomorrow?" he asked, more 
gently. 

"I think so, Sir," she 
said and fled. 


Radhika hated to tell 
anyone about her 
grandmother. They asked 
her questions like, "Has she 
been blind from birth?" and 
"How does she dress?" And 
most painful of all, amidst 
giggles, "How does she go to 
the bathroom?" 

Mother was just leaving, 
when Rfidhika reached 
home. Radhika changed 
into her casual clothes and 
ate bist:uits while she 
chatted with her 
grandmother. She told the 
old lady about their new 
science teacher and her 
grandmother told her how 
Mohan, her brother, had 
cried the whole day. After 
that, Grandmother told hei' 
that she had better finish 
her homework. 

So, Radhika went to do 
her homework, while 
Grandmother fiddlcKl with 
the knobs of her little 
transistor. She had her f)wn 
pocket transistor and 
listened to bhajans and 
classical music whenever 
she was bored. 

It was 7.00 p.m. when 
Grandmother asked 
Radhika, "Have you 
finished your homework?" 

"Yes, Grandmother," she 
replied. She knew why 
Grandmother had asked. 
She had gone to the window 


to see if she could spot 
Father, and Grandmother 
had heard her steps. 
Radhika marvelled at the 
sharpness of her 
grandmother’s ears. She 
could toll from footsteps 
who it was and in which 
direction that person was 
going. 

And then, she became 
aware that Grandmother’s 
transistor w?is not playing 
bhajans anymore, but film 
songs which Grandmother 
detested .and she realised 
that Grandmother was 
worried. ‘I must look after 
her, but how?’ Radhika 
wondertxl. 

"Both your mother and 
father are late," 
Grandmother murmured. 

"I am sure everything is 
all right," answered 
Radhika. 

"It w'ill be late when 
your mother comes," 
Grandmother said. "Your 
father will be hungiy, and 
Mohan is ill. I’ll ewk 
something. Just give me 
what I want." 

"But Grandmother! How 
can you? You tell me what 
to do and I’ll do it!" 

"Silly child! How can 
you cook when you don’t 
know how! Come, we’ll 
both cook!" 
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And so, Radhika first 
washed the rice and set it 
on the stove to boil, under 
her grandmother’s 
directions. 

"Tell me what 
vegetables we have," said 
Grandmother. 

"Cabbage, some beans 
brinjal.... that’s all.’ 

"Peas? What about 
peas? We must have some. 
Look again." 

"Why, yes! Here they 
are, behind the cabbage. 
How did you know?" 

"I heard your father tell 
your mother he had bought 
a quarter kilo of peas. But, 
we have not used them so 
far. So I knew. Look for the 
coconut. There must be at 
least half a coconut." 

Sure enough, there was. 
Radhika shelled the peas 
and her grandmother cut 
the cabbage. 

"You won’t cut your 


anxiously. Why don t you 
shell the peas?" 

"Of course not. Cutting 
is mechanical, once you 
know how. I wouldn’t be 
able to see the worms in the 
peas." 

After that, Radhika put 
some more water to boil on 
the stove. She S(’raped the 
coconut for her 
grandmother and she fried 
some chillies and dal, 
aox;ording to Grandmother’s 
directions. Grandmother 
ground the coconut and the 
chillies while the moong dal 
and vegetables made a 
‘glug-glug’ noise as they 
cooked together. 

Did you learn cooking 


before you were married? 


Radhika asked. I know you 


were married when you 


were fourteen 


Grandmother 


sister Meena was twelve. 
She and I were companions 
We used to pluck flowers 
for pooja and water the 
garden. We had to look 
after Grandfat her’s niece 
who was a baby then. We 
had a music teac.hor. Most 
of the time we played. I 
didn’t learn cooking till 
Metma gt)t married a year 
later." 

"Didn’t your 

mother-in-law scold you?" 
Radhika wondered. 

"No, no. She was a 
kindheartod woman." 
Grandmother felt the 
masala. "It’s done," she 
said. "Now put it carefully 
into the dal and wash 
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not miss a thing, as she 
gently issued instructions. 

"How do you remember 
eveiything, Grandmother, 
and how do you guess 
eveiything correctly?" 
Radhika asked in surprise. 

"When God takes away 
one sense. He gives greater 
strength to the other 
senses," Grandmother 
replied quietly. 

They were so engrossed 
in their conversation, they 
did not hear Father coming 
in. "Traffic jam. Mother," 
he explained. "They are still 
trying to get it straightened 
out in the city. Where’s 
your mother?" he asked 
Radhika. 

As they were explaining 
to him that she had not 
returned from the hospitaj. 




sounding tired and 
harassed. 

"Don’t worry. Mother. 
The food is ready!" said 
Radhika proudly. "We’ve 
just got to eat." 

They all sat down to a 
delicious meal. 

"What magic do you use. 
Mother?" Radhika’s father 
asked. "I could eat all day!" 

"Ask Radhika," 
Grandmother laughed. "She 
cooked dinner today!" But 
nobody was fooled. All the 
same, Radhika was hurt 
that neither her father nor 
her mother told her how 
well she had looked after 
Grandmother. 

Just as Radhika was 
about to drop off to sleep, 
she heard her parents 
telling Grandmother she 
not pn near the stove. 
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Mother, you are not a child 
..." her father was saying. 

"I know, I know," 
Grandmother replied. "I 
could not help it. There was 
Radhika, worried to death 
about you, walking to the 
window and back. I had to 
keep her occupied 
somehow. This was all I 
could think of. Besides, 
with Mohan ill, I thought I 
would take over for the 
day.” 

Radhika lay awake for a 
long time that night. “Why, 

I should be proud of 
Grandmother,' she thought, 
‘not embarrassed of her as I 
have been!’ 

The next day, when 
Master Gonzalves asked 
her, "Well young lady, did 
you look after your 
grandmother?" she replied. 
No, Sir. She looked after 
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M any, many 

centuries ago, King 
Hiranyadev ruled 
the State of Kodanda. He 
was a wise and just king, 
and all the people loved 
him dearly. There was 
peace and plenty in 
Kodanda. When King 
Hiranyadev rode out into 
the countryside, he saw 
rich Helds full of grain, and 
smiling happy people who 
blessed him and thanked 
the gods for all that they 
had. 

Kodanda had not always 
been an ideal State. When 
King Hiranyadev had come 
to the throne, he had faced 
many problems. But, he 
was a brave man and a 
clever king, and he ruled 
his people wisely. 

As the years went by. 

King Hiranyadev found 
that he had veiy little to do. 

He had appointed able 
administrators to rule the 
people. He had made peace 
with his enemies. 

Everything was running 
smoothly and King 
Hiranyadev found that he 
had a lot of free time. He 
began to take interest in 
music and literature, and 
dabble in painting, and so 
his days went by. 



examined the king, uut not 
one of them could diagnose 
his illness. Each doctor 
scratched his head and 
searched his mind and 
finally gave a prescription. 
One gave the king a bitter 
powder, another treated 
him with mineral waters, 
and a third suggested blood 
purifiers. The king had 
them all but none worked. 

King Hiranyadev’s 
condition grew worse. He 
could not eat properly and 
he became so weak, he 
could hardly stand. "I am 
sick and tired of taking 
bitter medicines and 
potions which don’t work. I 
will not have any more 
medicines. The doctors 
cannot help me," said the 


Then suddenly one day. 

King Hiranyadev fell ill. He 
had palpitations and he felt 
dizzy. At night, he could 
not sleep and during the 
day, he felt exhausted. He 
grew pale and thin and 
there were dark shadows 
under his eyes. 

The Queen and ail the 
courtiers were frantic with 
worry. They sent for the 
best doctors in the country. 
The doctors came and they 
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king firmly. Then ho lay 
back wearily and closed his 
eyes. After thi.s, whenever 
he was ofterod any 
medicine, he shook his 
head, and would not listen 
to any arguments. "These 
doctors have not been able 
to help me," he would say. 

Queen Hemavati was 
beside herself with worry. 
She sent for Prime Minister 
Raghavacharya. "His 
Majesty is getting worse 
everyday," she said 
sorrowfully, "and none of 
our doctors of Kodanda 
have been able to help him. 
Send out a proclamation. 
Give all the details of His 
Majasty’s illness. Let it be 
known that the man who 
cures the king within three 
months will be given one 
lakh gold mohars. But, set 
a condition. I^et those who 
come, be sure of their 
medicines for, whoever fails 
will tie put to death." 

Raghavacharya was 
horrified. "P-put to 
d-d-death. Your Majesty?" 
he asked in astonishment. 

"Beheaded!" replied the 
Queen firmly. "The king 
must be cured and he is not 
willing to take any 
medicines in vain. The 
docto.s who come forward 
now must be able to cure 
My Lord." 

Raghavacharya bowed 
and went to dispatch the 
royal messengers to distant 
lands. To Tibet and 
Gandhara in the north; into 
the kingdoms of Kanchi and 
Panchal in the south, to 


Anga, Banga and Kalinga. 
In all directions went the 
royal announcement. 

Not far from the capital 
of Kodanda lived a poor 
Brahmin and his wife. The 
man’s name was Rasaraj 
Goswami. He heard the 
royal proclamation. He was 
a shrewd man, and he was 
tempted by the reward. He 
went home and said to his 
wife, "I am going to cure 
the king. Soon we will be 
rich, for the reward is one 
lakh gold mohars." 

His wife had also heard 
the announcement. When 
she heard of Goswami’s 
plan, she began to weep. 
"You will surely be put to 
death," she sobbed. "Do not 
go, oh, do not go. We are 
poor, but at least we are 
alive; I do not wish to be a 
widow, alas, alas!" 

But Rasaraj Goswami 
had made up his mind. He 
was tired of being poor. 
"Wait and see, we shall be 
rich," he told his wife in a 
determined voice. 

That very day, he set 
out for the capital. 

After many days of 
hunger and hardship, 
Goswami entered the 
walled city one hot 
afternoon. He was 
pathetically thin and his 
dusty clothes hung loosely 
on his body. The well-fed 
people of Kodanda looked at 
him in amazement as he 
went along the road that 
led to the palace. 

The guard at the palace 
gate stopped him. "What is 


your business with the 
king? Who are you?" he 
demanded. 

Rasaraj Goswami glared 
at the man. His deep-set 
eyes seemed to flash in 
anger. "WHO AM I?" he 
thundered. "YOU DARE » 
TO ASK THIS? I HAVE 
COME TO CURE THE 
KING!" 

The guard looked into 
the man’s fiery red eyes. 
"Truly he is a magician," he 
muttered to himself. 

Quickly, he opened the gate 
and led Goswami to the 
king and the queen. 

Queen Hemavati rose 
quickly to her feet when 
she saw the visitor. She 
was frightened when she 
looked into his bloodshot 
eyes, and yet a faint hope 
stirred in her breast. She 
turned eagerly to 
Raghavacharya, "Does this 
man know the condition?" 

"So he says, Your 
Majesty," Raghavacharya 
answered. 

"Very well. And will you 
cure my husband?" 

"Of course!".said 
Goswaifii confidently. "I 
shall begin my treatment at 
once." 

Dusty and tired as he 
was, Goswami walked 
around the king three 
times, muttering some 
mantra^^ which none of his 
onlookoriB could 
understand. Then he 
bowed. "I will continue my 
treatment," he said. “ 

The Queen summoned a 
servant and Goswami was 
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taken to a luxu'rioui^ rdoni:'! 
and given fresh clothes to 
wear, and scented water to 
bathe in. After a delicious ‘ 
meal, he got into his bed, 
which had silken sheets, 
and he was soon fast asleep. 

The next morning, he 
went to the king. In his 
hands he held a bowl of 
pink liquid. It was nothing 
but coloured water. He 
carried it carefully, as if it 
were something veiy 
precious. "I have brought 
Your Majesty’s medicine," 
he said in a hushed voice. 

"Well, is it bitter? Is it 
difficult to swallow?" came 
the king’s weak voice. 

Goswami smiled. "No, it 
is tasteless, like water. 

Your Majesty. But you 
must follow my instructions 
exactly, if you are to be 
cured." 

"Yes, yes of course," 
cried the queen 
impatiently, "what are your 
instructions?" 


another dose, and you must 
follow the same procedure." 

"This sounds quite 
simple," the king said, and 
the queen smiled with relief. 

"Is that all?" the queen 
asked. "Are there no other 
instructions?’^ 

"Ah, yes. In studying 
Your Majesty’s horoscope, I 
noticed that there is the 
vice of Camelus 
Oromedarius in your 
planets. While taking your 
medicine, you must not 
think of a camel at any 
cost. If you think of a 
camel, the medicine will be 
harmful to you, and cause 
u much suffering. So if, 
l|^nce, you think of a 
ust not take 
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"My instructions are 
very simple. Your Highness 
- but your entire cure 
depends on your following 
them exactly," Goswami 
repeated calmly. 

"Beginning today, for 
three successive nights, you 
must sleep with your head 
towards the east. The 
medicine shcdi be kept on 
your right. Early in the 
morning. Her Majesty, the 
queen will give you this 
bowl. Facing the sun, you 
must drink it in one gulp. 
Tomorrow, I will bring you 
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"What? A mmel?" the 
king asked in surprise. 

"Yes, sire," Goswami 
said. "Camel, the animal. 
Long neck, big hump..." 

"Yes, I know what a 
camel looks like!" the king 
exclaimed. "I have 
hundreds of them in my 
stables. But why on earth 
should I think of a camel? 
There is no reason to do so." 

"Well then, that is fine," 
Goswami said. "The 
medicine is sure to work. If 
it doesn’t, I will go willingly 
to the gallows." 

Hearing this, the king 
and the queen were both 
satisfied. They had full 
faith in Goswami’s 
medicine. 

Early the next morning. 
Queen Hemavati took the 
bowl from a table on her 
husband’s right and handed 
it to him. Hiranyadev was 
already facing the sun. 

Murmuring a prayer to 
the gods, Hiranyadev lifted 
the bowl to his lips, but the 
veiy next moment, he put it 
down without taking a sip. 

"I remembered the 
camel," he said sadly. 

The queen was upset, 
but she said staunchly, 

"One day is lost, My Lord - 
but tomorrow, you can start 
afresh." 

The king nodded in 
agreement and they waited 
eagerly for Goswami to 
come with the next dose. 
Goswami came punctually 
that evening. He stopped in 
surprise, when he saw his 
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medicine lying untouched 
in the bowl. 

"Why, what happened?" 
he exclaimed. 

"His Majesty 
remembered the camel," 
said the queen in a tragic 
tone. 

"The one thing I warned 
you about, Your Highness," 
Goswami said sadly. "You 
ought to have gulped it 
down quickly, before you 
had thought of a camel." 

"I’ll tiy to remember 
that," said the king, feeling 
veiy embarrassed. "I will 
tiy to think of something 
else tomorrow. But you 
know, Goswami, if you had 
not warned me about the 
camel, I certainly would not 
have thought of it." 

Goswami threw up his 
hands in horror, "Not 
warned you. Your 
Majesty?" he cried. "My life 
depends on this cure. What 
if you had suddenly thought 
of a camel?" 

"But why should I think 
of a camel of all animals?" 

"I had to warn Your 
Majesty," Goswami said 
solemnly, "I could not take 
any chances." 

So the king promised 
that he would not think of a 
camel the next morning. 

But somehow, it did not 
work. The minute he picked 
up the bowl of pink liquid, a 
picture of a camel came into 
his mind. In the days that 
followed, the king would 
not even lift the bowl, for he 
could think of nothing but 
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camels. He dreamt of them 
at night, he remembered 
them the minute he woke 
up. 

The queen had special 
dishes cooked, hoping to 
turn Hiranyadev's mind tg 
food, but he could think of 
nothing but camels. 

At last, he could bear it 
no longer. He sent for 
Goswami. 

"I am sick and tired of 
camels,"he roared in anger. 
"I am going out of my mind, 
thinking of camels. You are 
a fraud and a nuisance. I 
am going to haveyou put to 
death." 

Goswami listened 
calmly and then he said, 
"Your Majesty, your 
original ailment has 
disappeared, has it not?" 

The king stared at him 
in astonishment. For 
several minutes he did not 
speak. Then, slowly, he 
murmured, "So it haS| so it 
has. I have been so 
obsessed with camels that I 
have not had a moment to 
think of anything else." 

"It is called Cameliasis," 
Goswami explained. "When 
I go, your malady will go 
too.’ 

"Then go-go!" cried the 
king. "Take your reward 
and go!" 

With a smile, Goswami 
bowed himself out of the 
room. He collected his 
reward and returned home, 
a rich man now. And the 
moment he left, the king 
was cured of his Cameliasis. 






S.K. Preeti (12) 1 (lustrations; Viky Arya 


There stands the 
wish-yielding tree, elegant 
and upright, near the gate. 
In all seasons, from spring 
through summer, monsoon 
and autumn to winter, it 
blooms. Sheltering birds 
and squirrels, and giving to 
Sandhya and Sowmya, 
Panchami and Padmini, 
cool shade, it stands there 
smiling. 

In the evenings buds 
appear in the tree, in the 
nights they bloom, and in 
the mornings hundreds of 
sweet-scented tiny flowers 
lie scattered on the grass 
under the tree, like a 
flowen-studded green 
carpet. Sandhya and 
Sowmya liked the 
soft-to-touch tiny flowers 
with white petals and 
orange -coloured stems, and 
they gathered them in the 
mornings. 

While making garlands 
the other day, Sowmya 
wondered why these 
flowers were called 
wish-yielding flowers in 
English. Until Radhika 
Teacher told her that these 
flowers were called wish- 
yielding flowers, she knew 
nothing about them. When 
she asked Radhika Teacher 
why they were called so, 
she simply smiled and said, 
"Guess, and tell me." 


That morning, while 
making garlands, Sowmya 
asked Sandhya, "Can you 
guess, Didi, why these 
parijot flowers are called 
wish - yielding flowers?" 

"Yes, of course, I can," 
Sandhya said. "But what 
will you give me if I guess 
right?" 

"Whatever you wish for, 
that is, if you guess it 
correctly." 

"Will you give me one of 
3 ’our paint ing boxes?" 

"Okay." 

"So my guess is correct." 

"How do you know?" 

" I wished for a 
painting-box and I am 
getting it." 

"But you didn’t tell me, 
Didi, why these..." 

".. .flowers are called 
wish-yielding flowers. 
Sowmya, it is so clear," 
Sandhya laughed. "Ifyou 
wish for anything, holding 
these flowers, the wish is 
granted. That is why these 
are called wish - yielding 
flowers." 

"Really!" Sowmya was 
amazed. 

"Yes." 

"That sparrow has a 
wish."" 

"What?" 

"To eat an insect. See. 
Now his wish is granted by 
the flowers." At that 
moment the sparrow had 
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hopped onto the tree and 
pecked at the hark. 
Sowmya’.s eyes widened. 
"All those ko'Is and 
squirrt.'Is come here and 
touch the.se flowers to fulfill 
their wishes," Siiid 
Sandhya. 

At supper time Sowmya 
asked her father whether it 
was true that the 
wish yielding flowers 
granted everyone’s wishes. 
He smiled. "Yes. if the 
wishes are gO(xl. If you 
study well and wish for 
good marks, that wish will 
be granted." 

"Daddy, I came first in 
my monthly tests. And I 
wish for, ah no, 1 won’t tell 
you. But I will ask the 
wish yielding flowers." 

Now her father could 
easily guess what her wish 
was, since she had 
expressed it three times 
earlier. So he laughed. 


Next morning, while 
gathering the flowers, 
Sowmya conveyed her wish 
to them secretly. But she 
could not hide it from 
Radhika Teacher. When 
she whispered it to Radhika 
Teacher, she smiled and 
hugged her saying, "Tell me 
what happens." 

What a wonder! When 
Sowmya returned home in 
the evening, there lay on 
the table four rackets and a 
case full of shuttlecocks! 

She hugged Sandhya and 
said, "Didi, your guess is 
correct. You may take one 
of my painting- boxes." 

"That I shall take later. 
Now, come, let’s play." 
Without changing their 
clothes, without their usual 
refreshments, they ran to 
the front -yard with rackets 
and shuttlecocks, and 
started playing. Even in 
her excitement, Sowmya 


said, "Thanks, a lot of 
thanks," to the 
wish -yielding tree. 
"Tomorrow I will wish for 
poles and nets, okay?" she 
laughed and played. 

As they were playing , 
merrily, the shuttlecock 
flew outside the gate, and 
Sandhya ran to get it. She 
saw Panchami and 
Padmini, the twin children 
of the sweeper, standing 
there and watching the 
game. They were of the 
same age as Sowmya, 
around seven. Panchami 
ran and got the Shuttlecock. 
"Come in, join us, let’s play 
together. We have four 
rackets," said Sandhya. 

Sowmya called them 
aloud, "Come, come, 
Panchami and Padmini, 
let’s play." At first they 
hesitated but soon they 
came and started playing. 
Aunt Pramila stared at 
them and frowned. Scared, 
Panchami and Padmini 
were about to go away, 
when Sowmya and 
Sandhya’s father opened 
the gate and came in, 
smiling. "Come, come play, 
do play, don’t run away." So 
saying he brought them 
back. 

No wonder Sowmya’s 
wish to have the poles and 
nets was also fulfilled... 
Sowmya and Sandhya had 
many things to tell their 
friends and Sowmya had 
many smiles and'secrets to 
share with Radhika 
Teacher. Panchami and 
Padmini continued to come. 





Not only Father and 
Mother, even Aunt Pramila 
to like them. They 
were such well-mannered, 
nice children. When Mother 
and Aunt played 
shuttlecock, they skipped, 
or else played 
hide-and-seek with 
Sowmya. 

"Don’t you have any 
wish?" one day Sowmya 
asked Panchami and 
Padmini. "If you have, come 
in the morning and ask 
these wish - yielding 
flowers to grant it. They 
will do so." 

"Tomorrow?" asked 
Panchami. 

"Tomorrow," said 
Sowmya. 

"Both of us will come 
tomorrow morning. We 
wish to go to school like 
you. We will ask the 
wish -yielding flowers to 
send us to school." 

"Won’t your father send 
you to school?" 

"He says we are veiy 
poor." 

"Come tomorrow, early 
in the morning. Tell the 
wish -yielding flowers." 

At supper-time, Sowmya 
told her father and mother 
about it. Father listened 
and said, "I never knew 
that they were not going to 
school. Their father need 
not woriy. The government 
will give them free clothes, 
free books, and free meals 
in the school. Perhaps he 
does not know about it. 
Well," he laughed, "let the 


children come and tell the 
wish -yielding flowers." 

Panchami and Padmini 
came in the morning. They 
whispered their wish to the 
flowers. 

Sowmya had this secret 
to whisper to Radhika 
Teacher. In the afternoon 
Radhika Teacher had 
another secret to tell 
Sowmya. "Sowmya, your 
father came to the school. 
He met the Headmaster. 
They talked for a long time. 
The Headmaster has sent 
the peon to bring 
Panchami, Padmini and 
their father. They will come 
now." 

At home in the evening, 
when Sandhya and 
Sowmya were playing. 


Panchami and Padmini 
came running fast. "Our 
wish is granted, our wish is 
granted," they said, and 
they danced round and 
round the wish-yielding 
tree. Sandhya and Sowmya 
joined them. 

The wish-yielding tree 
stood there, smiling, full of 
wish - yielding buds - ready 
to bloom! 
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/' (IRMAL INTRODUCTION 


The year was 1978. The 
month October. The date 
16th. This was the day I 
was formaily introduced to 
the family of Children’s 
World. Formally, because 
all this time I had only read 
the magazine and read the 
names of the people working 
for it. So, my joining CBT 
was for me a formal 
introduction. 

As I was led into the 
room I was to share with 
my colleagues, Mr. 
Ramakrishnan the Editor 
then, gestured to the two 
vacant tables. "Choose your 
seat ," he said flashing a 
smile. I chose mine, a 
corner one, deliberately. 

A while later he came up 
to me with a few old issues 
of Children’s WoHd. "You 
may want to go through 


them," he said smiling 
again, and added, "and 
make your contribution." I 
was too new to understand 
fully the meaning of his 
words. I acknowledged with 
my best smile. 

A few days passed and 
then a couple of weeks. One 
morning Mr. 

Ramakrishnan came up to 
me and said, 

matter-of-factly, "Will you 
give me your story today". 

/ looked up, startled. 1 
noticed for the first time he 
had not smiled even once. 
That meant ’something’... 

I Just nodded. How else 
could I have reacted? My 
experience began. As 
pressure mounted, the 
‘raddi’in the waste-basket 
increased. And two days 
later, (thankfully, he did 


not bother me again) I had 
put together ‘something’ 
which I called a story. But 
the problem arose about the 
title. IJust could not think 
of a suitable one. 

"That can be easily 
solved,"Mr. Ramakrishnan 
said, this time reverting to 
the smile. "I’ll write it for 
you." And that moment we 
struck a deal. / would write 
the story and he would 
provide the title! Yes. You 
have guessed right. Mr. 
Ramakrishnan had won 
once again. He had cleverly 
extracted from me a 
promise to give him a story 
for the next issue as well! 

Navin Menon 
Asst. Editor 
CBT 



Nilesh: "Pinky, you are 
wearing a strange pair of 
shoes, one is red, the other 
blue." 

Pinky: "Yes, I have got an¬ 
other pair exactly like this 
at home." 


"Now, class," said the 
teacher, "can you tell me 
one of the uses for cowhide?" 

"Sure," said a boy 
brightly. "It holds the cow 
tcgother." 


Ram: "Did you have any diP 
ficulty with your French in j 
Paris, Madhu?" 

Madhu: "No, but the 
French people did!" 

Peter: "You dance very 
well." 

Diana: "I wish I cou^say 
the same for you." 

Peter; "You could, if you 
were as big a fibber as I 







ANSWERS 
TO RIDDLES 

1. A little before Eve. 

2. Job, because ho had 
the most patience. 

3. Joseph, because King 
Pharoah made a ruler 
out of him. 

4. "Madam, I’m Adam." 

5. On the side of his bead. 

6. The elephant took his 
trunk, but the fox and 
the rooster took only a 
brush and a comb 
between them. 

7. They raised Cain. 

8. Samson. He brought 
the house down. 

ANSWERS 
TO SUMMER FUN 

1. DRINKS 

2. MANGOES 

3. BEACHES 

4. JASMINE 

5. SQUASHES 

6. ICECREAM 

7. LEMONADE 

8. JOURNEYS 

9. SWIMMING 

10. HILL STATION 

ANSWERS 
TO TRY A RIDDLE 

1. Mush-room 

2. His salary 

3. In the dictionary 

4. Vegetable 

5. Or he will lose all his 
patients 

6. Against his will 

7. Clock 

8. A name 

9. A stomachache 

10. Wrong 


11. A sta’ow--driver 

12. The fourth was "bald" 

13. Advice 

14. The first one, we lick 
with a stick and the 
other we stick with a 
lick. 

15. "B"(Bee) 

16. "r(Tea) 

17. "P" (Pea) 

18. Because they are never 


"right". 



ANSWERS 
TO HEAD FOR THE 
HILLS 


1. DALHOUSIE 

2. CHAIL 3. KULU 

4. DARJEELING 

5. RISHIKESH 

6. NAINITAL 

7. GULMARG 8. OOTY 

9. SIIIMLA 

10. MUSSOORIE 

11. MANALI 

12. KASAULI 

ANSWERS 
TO LANGUAGE 
LINK-UP 

1. Amritsar 

2. Rajasthan 

3. Char Minar 

4. Gulabjamun 

5. Gulmohar 

6. Brahmaputra 

7. Kanchenjunga 

8. Chandra Gupta 

9. Shillong 

10. Lakshman 


1. Whore does a 
500-pound elephant 
sleep? 

2. If a man was bom in 
Italy, raised in 
Australia, visited 
England, and died in 
America, what is he? 

3. Which is the biggest 
ant in the world? 

4. Which reptile is very 
good at Mathematics? 

5. Which kind of animals 
in a circus jump higher 
than a house? 

6. What has no legs but 
always walks? 

7. What’s black when 
clean and white when 
dirty? 

8. When is a woman not 
a woman? 

9. Why does the invisible 
man look in the mirror? 
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story: Sumita Sinha (15) 

T was dusk. So 
miserable a cold day 
had never been. The 
winds continued to howl, 
and somewhere in the 
forest, a hyena laughed its 
eerie, inhuman, ghoulish 
laughter, penetrating the 
wailing winds. 

In the midst of barren 
land, the only vegetation 
were the short trees. In the 
hollow of the rocky 
mountains, a dog stirred in 
her sleep. Peeling the 
impact of the bitter cold at 
the high altitude, she 
immediately shivered, her 
yawn cut half way. And she 
snuggled closer to the six 
pups she had given birth to 
the previous week. 

Below the stony outcrop, 
a fugitive was hiding in the 
hollow just a few feet away. 

He had made the rocky 
floor comfortable by 


lUustrations: Ramesh 

dumping a few branches of 
the stunted trees nearby 
making it somewhat cozy. 

He frowned. For some days 
he had had not a wink of 
sleep, with the puppies 
ciying and whining the 
whole night as they tried to 
fight the biting cold. And 
according to the plan he 
had made, he decided to 
dispose the puppies of. 

The puppies, tiny 
helpless things were mere 
patches of dark black fur 
balancing on the frail 
thread of life as they tried 
to follow their mother and 
break the still silence with 
their heartbreaking cries. 
And he had not liked that. 

He wanted to dispose them 
of, so that th^ would never 
come back. He fingered the 
few remains of his midday 
meal, and with his 
calloused Angers drumming 


A. Bagchi 

on his knees, he went over 
his plan. 

He dumped all the 
squealing puppies in his old 
jersey and set off for the 
cliff. Their mother had gone 
hunting and would not 
return till late. Walking 
swiftly on limping legs, the 
fugitive set off. 

Mission accomplished, 
he returned. The same time 
as the dog. Expecting the 
familiar cries, she was 
taken aback by the silence. 
If dogs can be frenzied this 
one really was. Eyes 
puzzled, she looked and 
sniffed all around for them. 
No trace. She went out, and 
let out a thin wail that 
echoed through the rocky 
walls and was lost. Her 
nose at last caught the 
scent.... 

She set off. Bounding 
onwards, on her thin legs. 




her big brown ^es looked 
about keenly, her eager 
ears cocked for that thin 
chorus of wailing. She 
looked neither left nor 
right, but ran straight on 
like a bullet from a gun. 

An equally lean hare 
bounded by. Unnoticed, or 
maybe uncaring. In other 
circumstances, he would 
not have had a chance to 
live. 

She panted. Her eyes 
rolled, ^liva dripped from 
her black mouth. Though it 
was below freezing point, 
she felt hot, tired and 
exhausted. Her legs were 
on the verge of collapsing. 
She could go on no more. 

And then - she saw 
them. Just that mass of 
black. On the verge of 
falling below the cliff. She 
blindly sped, and sniffed 
them all - that same 
familiar smell - so dear to 
her. 

Her doggy instinct told 
her to hurry, hurry and 
huny. They would all be 
cold. So she decided to drag 
them back to safely. And 
she stood. Just for a 
moment. To catch her 
breath. 

The blizzard was raging 
but tl^re was no time to 
lose. Quick - her instinct 
told her - to drag them 
back to their hollow. • I 
Unaware of the blizzard, 
unaware of the fatigue and - > 
hunger - wild animal 
hunger - she set back. With ' 
one dog at a time - by the 
scruff of its neck. 


The puppy she carried 
first was aware of his 
mother and the warmth 
and the firm rocklike 
protection and security that 
all creatures, whether, 
animal or human, believe 
in, the blind faith about the 
unwavering love that they 
have for the ones who gave 
them birth. This pup also 
reflected the same. 

Her mission, too, was 
accomplished. It was a 
miracle how she had 
managed to get them back. 
By her mouth, one at a 
time, back to the old hollow. 
Two had died, two of the 
weakest ones, without her 
knowledge. 

On just those four, thin 
legs, she had carried them 
all back. Not a moment’s 
rest had she taken in her 
anxiety and eagerness to 
drag them back to safety. 
Only by sheer 
determination, and the 
undying, eternal love that 
all parents have for their 
children did she bring them 
back to safety. 


The blizzard was at its 
worst. The hyena sounded 
nearer, and the fugitive 
slept - having wild, 
thievish dreams. And the 
dog merely stood and 
panted and looked with 
glowing pride at the 
puppies, for whom she had 
risked her life and been 
successful. 

The pups wailed. 
Immediately, fatigue 
forgotten, she flopped down 
to share what little warmth 
was left in her own body. 

The fatigue only 
increased. Her palpitating 
heart thumped faster. Her 
legs trembled. Her eyes 
rolled. And helplessly, 
silently, she accepted the 
pain and the cold for she 
was a mere animal - 
powerless against the 
mighty force of nature. 
Hovering between life and 
death, she gave one last 
groan, so weak that it was 
barely audible and Just as 
the hot, burning froth 
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touched the cold, hard 
ground, she closed her eyes, 
unable to bear any more 
pain. 

Her life slipped away 
like a handful of sand, so 
quickly, that she did not 
have time for even one last 
cry. 


Morning brought the 
fugitive to face one more 
useless, dreaiy day of his 
life. A patch of black, dotted 
with the falling snow 
caught his eyes. In 
bewilderment, he scratched 
his head, and decided to 
investigate the matter. 


The dog lay at the 
mouth of the cave, her face 
twisted with the agony of 
what she had undergone, 
dead. Outside the cave, 
small, pitiful shapes of 
black lay scattered, 
eventually to perish on the* 
hard rocky ground. 

Mother’s love - 
eternal, loyal, and 
unending. Timeless and 
more precious than any 
jewels. Timeless, like the 
vast eternity of space. 
Simple and uncomplicated. 
Pure, sweet, strong, 
mother’s love. 
Uncomparable - mother’s 
love. 



MEDICINE FOR WORRIES 


Children's World meant 
a friend, a teacher and 
medicine for worries to me. 
It is a very good magazine 
of national standard. We 
know one can gain more 
friends through one friend. 
Through the Children’s 
World Pen-friends column, 
I have gained many 
pen-friends and I am also a 
member of it. I know from 
my experience one can 
improve language by 
writing letters. As they say, 
from a teacher, one learns 
not only many subjects but 


also how to behave with 
others, why to be clean and 
neat and good citizens of the 
nation, a good resident of 
the world and how and why 
to keep our environment 
safe. In Children’s World 
almost everytime there is 
some interesting article 
from which one can gain 
knowledge about some 
thing. By reading the 
stories, poems and puzzles 
and games one forgets one's 
worries and also learns 
many values. It is 
unbelievable that such a 


good magazine, that too in 
India, costs less than five 
rupees. Almost no other 
children’s magazine is so 
cheap. 

And at last,a message 
which one may send to 
someone whom he loves. 

Best wishes on your 
25th B*day and all other 
days in the future and 
continue giving us the 
sweeties you give us each 
and every month. 

Pratheek S. 

Student Sainik School, 
Thiruvanathapuram 
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P ANDURANGcame 
out of the water, still 
pressing his nose with 
two fingers. Then, he slowly 
mounted the steps of the 
water-front, and his wet 
dhoti clinging to him, he 
walked unhurriedly 
towards his house, chanting 
the mantras with an ease 
that came from habit. 

In the dark before dawn, 
there were few people on 
the streets, but women had 
begun stirring in their 
households. Some were 
sweeping their courtyards; 
others, already bathed, 
were drawing rangoli 
patterns at their doorsteps. 

‘Why?’ thought 
Pandurang, his mind 
straying from God for a 
moment, ‘is it as though 
one can smell Diwali, every 
year?’ And back he went to 
chanting his never-ending 
string off names of gods 
and goddesses. Unmindful 
of the pebbles beneath his 
wet feet, he approached his 
house, a mere stone’s throw 
from the temple where he 
wasAcharya or the head 
pujari. 


There were no signs of 
Diwali around his house, 
and ‘there won’t be any 
from now on,’ thought 
Pandurang. His wife had 
died eight months ago and 
they had had no children. 
Of course, he would miss 
the traditional sweets that 
Vimala, his wife, used to 
prepare and the diyas she 
lit in their courtyard in the 
evening. But the ‘joy of 
Diwali’ - new clothes, 
children laughing, singing, 
sparklers and anars, the 
‘bombs’ exploding without 
warning - none of these 
had happened in his 
courtyard. No, he wouldn’t 
mind, not celebrating 
Diwali - he couldn’t miss 
what he hadn’t known. But 
he had to get on with his 
chores, for he was in 
mourning for his wife only 
in private. As the Acharya, 
he would have to perform 
the Lakshmi pujas in the 
evening and be present at 
the temple the whole day. 

Unconsciously, he began 
snapping his fingers, 
expecting Bandu to come 
running to do his bidding. 


It was only then that he 
heard the quiet moaning, 
the unintelligible sighs. 
Pandurang drew nearer 
and peeped into his house 
from a window. *Aail Aai!" 
wept the boy. "Aai" 

Pandurang was shocked 
at the sudden tug, sharp as 
pain, in his heart. Bandu, 
that quiet, speechless, 
silent, obedient shadow 
weeping - and that, too for 
his mother? Why, he was 
but a child when he, 
Pandurang himself had 
taken him in - a menial to 
help his wife around the 
house, a companion for the 
lonely, childless woman 
while he was away at the 
temple. Bandu did not 
remember his father or 
mother. It was his kaka 
who had passed him as 
‘solace’, and as he grew 
older, as a help to 
Pandurang and his wife 
when Bandu was only five. 
Bandu had far from filled 
the void in their ageing 
lives, recalled Pandurang 
wiyly, as in a flash images 
of those years came before 
him. 
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Ail their attempts to 
draw out Bandu had failed. 
He had remained till today 
the way he had been - 
obedient to a fault and 
silent as a tomb. 

Any grief he had 
suffered at Vimala’s death, 
the boy had carefully 
hidden from him, thought 
Pandurang. And yet, this 
boy wept for Aai (mother). 
A movement in the room 
brought Pandurang back to 
the present. It was Bandu. 
Bathed and clean even at 
this early hour, he sat 
cross-legged before a 
chaurang (low stool) on 
which was placed a 
photograph. Vimala’s 
photograph. From a brass 
flower-basket, Bandu 
picked parijat flowers and 
strung together a garland. 
As he picked each flower, 
he sobbed, Aaif Aai! 

Pandu rung’s ancient 
reflexes suddenly geared 
into action. He felt the 
pin-prick of tears in the 
corners of his eyes. ‘How 
silly’, he thought, ‘Vimala 
wouldn’t have believed it of 
me!’ He wanted to shake off 
his sorrowful mood but 
couldn’t. As he watched 
from the window, the 
pent-up torrent broke loose 
and as Bandu placed the 
completed garland round 
Vimala’s photo, he wept 
unrestrainedly. "Aai! Aai! 
Who’ll give me Diwali 
again? Who’ll give me my 
ritual bath Aai? Who’ll 
make chaklis as fine as 
yours, and laddoos and 


karanjis? Aai, Aai! Why did 
you let me know all these 
things, if you wanted to 
leave me so soon? Answer 
me, Aai, where is my 
Diwali?" 

He was going to be late 
for the morning rituals git 
the temple, thought 
Pandurang, but he let the 
boy weep his heart out. He 
entered the house, in the 
same brisk manner, only 
after the tiny durri had 
been spread on the spotless 
kitchen floor. He found his 
place had been laid - with 
the customary tumbler of 
milk and two bananas. No 
words were spoken, as 
usual. Pandurang forced 
himself to swallow the 
milk. He couldn’t touch the 
bananas. Either he’d choke, 
or he’d be weeping like a 
child before that boy of ten. 
He wouldn’t allow that to 
happen. Not just yet. 

It was a busy day for 
Pandurang at the temple. 
But a far from happy one. 
People knew it was his first 
Diwali after he lost his 
wife. And they understood. 
But Pandurang didn’t. It 
was not Vimala he was 
thinking of, he realized 
with a shock. He was 
thinking of Bandu. And of 
how he could give him a 
proper Diwali that very 
year, that very day. 

New clothes? They 
never seemed to excite 
Bandu. He seemed to slip 
from one pair of frayed 
shorts and shirt into a 
brand new one without 
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even noticing the 
difference. Crackers? 
Bandu would just pile them 
up or silently hand them 
over to the neighbourhood 
kids. Sweets? Bandu was 
right - who could make 
laddoos and chaklis like 
Vimala? 

Pandurang was at a 
total loss when he went 
home in the afternoon. He 
must think of something 
soon - but couldn’t. It was 
only when he opened his 
rusted tin trunk to take out 
a fresh dhoti for the 
evening that an idea struck 
him. He took out his 
green-bordered dhoti and 
another new one - a crisp 
white dhoti with a thin gold 
zari border. 

He dressed up and then 
went out to the courtyard 
where Bandu was watering 
the plants unmindful of the 
excited conversation 
between kids his own age, 
planning the evening’s 
fireworks. 

"Bandu," called 
Pandurang. And like 
lightning, the boy lowered 
the sprinkler to the ground 
and came to stand a foot 
away from his mentor, his 
eyes lowered. 


"Here Bandu," said 
Pandurang, "wear this, 
close the doors, and come 
with me to the temple. I’ll 
need you there," 

Bandu took the profered 
dhoti and with a hardly 
noticeable nod went in. ‘I 
wonder if he’ll be able to tie 
it,’ mused Pandurang, but 
he did not go in to help the 
bey. Instead, he walked out 
of the little wooden gate, 
straight to the group of 
boys and girls in the 
maidan. 

"Bina, Rahul, Tara - in 
fact, all of you -1 want 
your help," announced 
Pandurang. 

"Yes, Baba," came a 
chorus of replies, "what can 
we do for you?" 

After all, an Acharya is 
an important man in the 
village. And Pandurang 
had been there for years. 

"Tell us, tell us. Baba," 
cried Tara eagerly. 

"Look," began 
Pandurang, not sure 
where to begin. "Look, after 
the aarti, I mean, the 
Lakshmipuja is an 
important event today." 

"We know, we know," 
taunted the know-alls. 


"No," Pandurang’s vc 
was sharp, "today will be 
different. But all that I 
want you kids to do is to 
collect all your fireworks, 
and as much by way of 
sweets as you can, and 
gather in full force outside 
the temple. Straight after 
aarti, I want a grand 
fireworks display, and then 
you can gorge on the sweets 
along with a guest. My 
guest!" 

"Righto!" exclaimed the 
excited voices. "This is 
great! Fireworks and food 
all so simple. We’ll be 
there." 

"But who is this guest?" 
asked Tara, curiously. 

"Wait and see," 
muttered Pandurang. He 
could then see an ill-at- 
ease and awkward Bandu 
emerge from his house, loch 
the door, and shut the gate 
behind him. Without 
turning to see if Bandu 
followed him, Pandurang 
strode towards the temple. 

Even at the temple, 
Pandurang failed to 
acknowledge Bandu’s 
presence. He quickly 
issued instructions to his 
assistants and set about 
arranging the goddess’s 







'^aments. 

^ stood in one 

ff" .ling the 

.iigs, awaiting 
.s. 

It was dusk and the 
temple was filling fast with 
people bearing their trays 
of offerings. The hour of 
aarti arrived. The camphor 
was lit in the huge brass 
lamp. Palms were joined 
together, eyelids closed. 

Pandurang spoke. They 
were notthefamiliar chants 
for the anrti. He spoke to 
the people. "Brothers and 
sisters, I am old and now a 
widower. I name Bandu my 
successor. He’ll lead today’s 
aartil I dedicate him to the 
service of Lak.shmi.... and 
to your service." 

The shock on Bandu’s 
face was a delight to 
Pandurang. "Come, son," he 
beckoned to Bandu, "come 
and lead the aarti. Do your 
duty by your God and your 
father." 

And the boy, obedient as 
ever, walked up to him and 
took the lamp and bell from 
his hands - confidently. 
‘How sad,’ thought 
Pandurang, ‘that I cannot 
hug you now, my son, and 
hold you close to my heart! 
But there’ll be time for 
that, plenty of time.’ 

Bandu led the aarti in 
his sweet gentle voice that 
cracked from time to time; 
it was mellow and soft now, 
and gruff al|d tuneless 


then. But he sang up to the 
last note when the bells 
pealed and the petals were 
showered on the goddess. 

Pandurang stood beside 
him and handed him the 
thaali with the prasad. 
Smilingly - for the first 
time, a real smile - Bandu 
distributed prasad to the 
congregation, as fireworks 
lit up the sky outside. Then, 
tired and happy, he and 
Pandurang turned towards 
home. Eager hands grabbed 
them and stuffed them with 
laddoos, karanjis, and 
chaklis. 

"Bandu bhau” (brother) 
whispered Tara, "Bandu 
bhau please come to my 
house tomorrow for 
Bhaub<>ej Bhaiya dooj).” 

"Humh!" gasped Bandu 
and, re(^overing quickly 
said, "Yes, of course, Tara." 

Pandurang guided him 
out of the crowd of eager 
children. Once out of the 
crowd, he did not take his 
friendly, warm, reassuring 
arm off the young shoulders. 

The house was dark. 
Except for the one large 
brass lamp that burnt 
before a photograph on a 
chaurang. Bandu had lit it 
before he had left for the 
temple. It was the only 
glow from their house on 
Diwali day. 

And it was the only glow 
that mattered to them, 
thought Pandurang and 
Bandu, as they stood before 
her picture. She had given 


them each other. "Am," said 
Bandu aloud, "you gave me 
Diwali, you gave me my 
father!" 
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EXAMINATION 

FEVER 

Most of us suffer from 
examination fever because 
we do not have work plans 
and time-tables and let our 
work pile up until 
examinations knock on our 
door. In the March issue of 
Children’s World the article 
Preparing for Exams by 
Kamala Ramchand was 
helpful. 

Nilanjan Bhowmik, 
Tinsukia 

REALLY EXCITING 

I am a student of VTII 
Std. Recently, (from 
December) I started 
subscribing to Children's 
World. I was really 
attracted by the lang\iage 
used in the stories and 
articles. The World Cup 
Facts of March issue was 
really exciting. The poems 
are also excellent. The 
article Pilgrimage to 
Mohenjo-daro was also veiy 
attractive. 

N. Meena, 
Bangalore 

HEARTIEST 

CONGRATS 

I am regular reader of 
your magazine. I have 
found it quite informative. 
My heartiest congrats to 
you people who are able to 
publish such a good 
magazine. Each and eveiy 
line and every topic has 
something new to 
contribute to our lives. 
Wishing you more success. 

Manish Somani, 
Midnapur 


editor 


COMPARATIVELY ! 
NEW i 


POCKET MONEY 
ON PLANTS 


I am a comparatively 
new reader of Children’s 
World. It is a magazine 
which apart from providing 
us knowledge, acts as a 
very good, in fact, a true 
friend of ours. In the 
edition of January 92, the 
story The Resolution - Part 
1 attracted me in 
particular. Poems such as 
War.s-, A River, World were 
well-written. This magazine 
itself is fabulous. 

Shalini Desai, 
New Delhi 

PLEASURE 

Reading is a pleasure; 
Children’s World 
Is a measure 
Of such pleasure. 

The more you read 
The more you learn. 
Fiction and non-fiction 
All are fun. 

Shradha Aggrawal, 
New Delhi 

SWITCHING OFF TV 

We have started buying 
Children’s World. 

Switching off the TV by 10 
o’clock, we read the stories 
which are good. My 
children enjoyed the story, 
The Resolution. The 
language and tempo in it 
were remarkable. 

Poonam Kamlesh, 
Madras 


I was terrified to hear 
I from my Daddy of earth 
: being endangered by 

mindless afforestation and j 
J pollution. To help dear j 
j Earth I nowadays spend my i 
i pocket mon^f on buying j 
j flower-pots with plants. ! 
I They look attractive on | 
' window-sills or in any 

corner of the house. All I do i 
is water and sun them for 
: an hour every day and turn 
j the soil sometimes. : 

! To some of my friends j 
in class, I have presented j 
miniature plants. In a > 

matchbox I fill cotton, 
i Moistening it, I sprinkle a 
, few seeds of mustard. 

Eveiyday I sprinkle water 
I to see the seeds sprout to 
give out little purple 
; flowers. Constant trimming 
I keeps them neat. 

; In our little way we can 
; help mother earth. 

R. Manoj, 
Udhagamandalam 




DEAR 

READERS 


May flowers spread 
their warmth and fragrance 
as the bouquets arrive from 
far and near. It’s nostalgia 
time and the vast 
Children’s World family is 
reseeking its roots. A 
mother who had read the 
magazine as a child, and 
whose children are now 
subscribers, wishes to have 
bound volumes of all the 
previous issues for her 
children. 

A former contributor, in 
USA for the last seven 
years, to acquire a 
Doctorate (which has just 
been awarded to her) wants 
to go back to writing 
regularly for Children’s 


World because "few things 
can compare with the. i 
satisfoction of writingYor 
children." 

Another "Senior 
Research Fellow" at the 
AlIMS, New Delhi wishes 
to have a copy of a poem he 
contributed to Children’s 
WoHd in the late 70’s. 

So much so that the 
former Editor wires us to 
say "Annual made me 
nostalgic... feel like prodigal 
wishing to return." 

A warm glow suffuses 
us and it has little to do 
with May weather. All we 
can say is "abide with us" 
and “may your tribe 
increase.” 


It is upto our young 
readers and especially the 
young writers now to make 
the 25th Anniversary 
November Special, an issue 
to remember. Make the 
most of your vacations, 
friends, and send us the 
best of the best for this 
year’s Children’s Special. 

In our own way, we are 
doing our bit, at the 
moment for children of 
Delhi. We propose to hold a 
Workshop on Creative 
Writing for children 
between the ages of 10-16, 
at the Children’s Book 
Trust, from June 17 to 19. 

Interested? Get in 
touch immediately! 


WATER. WA TER, HURRAH! 


' (’hiidrcii'y MuytHiin in 
iWuppt' rtaJ '■ t’ (-ti.i i 
laiinounci's i lu.‘ 7lh 
iinternatiimal 
pos tfard - pa i ut i ng-i o J n pin i 
tiou in cooperation with a 
partner, the association 
"Initiative Pro Aqua" from 
VV'ickuel (FRGj, which i.s 
committed to saving the 
biotope water by practical 
help and financial .suimport. 

'fhe ncAv postcard¬ 
painting-competition has a 
motto, that set.s free the 
creativity of children and 
teenagers. 

"Water, water, hurrah!" 


As wit h I he former six 
competitions - which w<^>re 
veiy >ut COS' 1‘ul - boys and 
girls bt-’twecn 8 and J8 
years of ag- from all over 
the world can participate. 
The evaluai ion will be 
made in s<'\'eral agt? groups. 
All painted jxistcards will 
pass into the possession of 
the Children’s Museum and 
w'ill be shown during a 
wandering exhibition. 52 
prizes will also be awarded 
Paint ingi, drawings, 
collages, all artistic 
techniques are allowed. The 


painting.-; inu.st bemad'-un [ 

postcards Stan.lard j 

(afiprox. 4 2" x 5 1";. i 

Hoy.-; and girl.--’ Don’t | 
forgtd til glee your lli-st j 
name, surname. ag»‘ luid j 
complete address alongwithj 
your p!(Stcard. j 

Send your paintings to; j 
Kindermu;.s'um Wuppertal | 

Heyrroelido t 

D .oiKK) VV'uppen.il 22 
Federal Republic of 
(if.-rmany 

Deadline is 31st August, 
1992 tallow at least 14 days 
for delivery t. 




A Warm Sense of 
Achievement 

A report by Neil Arun Mackrell 



CBT Trustees and General Managers greet the 
Vice-President on arrival. 



Shruti Raman delivers the Welcome address. 


Friday, 20 March. The 
Mavalankar Auditorium is 
full - hill of neat, scrubbed 
boys and girls, proud 
parents, dignified embas^ 
personnel and a restless 
gathering of media men. 
The air is full of 
anticipation and a warm 
sense of achievement as 
today is Shankar’s prize 
winning ceremony. 


The time is 5.30 p.m. 
Any minute now the chief 
guest is going to walk 
throu^ the wide entrance 
to the left. The li|^ts go up. 
The empty, soon-to be- 
occupied r^ chairs on the 
stage see a last minute 
flurry of activity. Five 
uniformed school children 
sit at a white-clothed table 
along side them. BehiiKl the 
table are rows of neatly 
wrapped medals, in front a 
tangle of mikes.... sudden 
excitement on the left, tiie 
chief guest has arrived. 
Eveiyone stmds up. A 
hand rises in 
acknowledgment. Tim 
owner of the hand, none 
other than Vioe-Piemdent 
Dr.Shankar Dayal Sharma, 
takes his ssat on the stage 
and smiles at the eiqiectant 
audience stretching away 
before him. 
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"Welcome to the 
Shankar’s Writing and 
Painting Competition’s 
43rd Prize Giving 
Ceremony!" The first 
speaker is Shruti Baman 
who delivers the welcome 
address. A short, crisp 
speech sets the tone for the 
proceedings which over 
eight hundred children and 
adults have come to witness 




activities in the past year 
and the 'Trust’s aspirations 
- the principal one being 
tlm intention to establish 
Shankar’s International 
Centre for Children. 



function, Manpieet Kaur, 
gives an evocative speech 
which draws loud applause 
from an impressed 
audience. The yearly prize 
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giving ceremony also serves 
as the official release 
function for the Shankar’s 
Art Number. So before 
giving away the prizes, the 
Vice-Pregident and 
Manpreet shake hands and 
release the 42nd Shankar’s 
Children’s Art Number, 



come for the actual 
prize-giving; 909 prizes to 
be awarded to the children 
of 63 countries across the 
world, ranging from Egypt 
to Australia and Turkey to 


Dr. Shankardayal S/iarma releases the 42nd 
Volume of Shankar’s Art Number. 



Amidst loud applause 
(and in alphabetical oixler) 
the representatives of 
various diplomatic missions 
walk on to the stage, shake 
hands with the 
Vice-President, bow, and 
receive the prizes on behalf 
of the children of their 
country. The Philippine 
amba^dor is very moved 
by the whole affair. He goes 
a step further by taking the 
microphone from a startled 
announcer (Ralmhit 
Pandey) and pays his own 
tribute to Shikar in 
heavily accented English. 


One of the diplomats receiving the prizes on 
behalf of the children of his country. 
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The ambassadors are 
followed by a procession of 
smiling prizewinners frbm “J 
India who had managed to^ 
medre it to the ftinction with 
their parents. The 
President of India’s Gold 
Medal is won by Kwek Jea 
Chang of Malaysia for 
painting. Anindita 
Chakravarti wins the CBT 
gold medal for writing. To 
cap it all, the five speakers 
also receive medals with (I 
like this bit the best) with 
Manpreet claiming a gold.' 
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_ "Our children have done us proud ," a pleased 

Dr. Sharma is called diplomat receiving the prizes from the 
upon to give an impromptu Vice-President of India. 
speech. He cannot conc^ 
his pleasure and relishes 
the thought that the 
children receiving today’s 
prizes for creative 

achievements will make the Varan Madhvk proposes the Vote of Thanks. 


citizens, artists, writers and 
statesmen of tomorrow. He 
expresses the hope that this 
younger generation would 
not repeat the mistakes of 
the past but fUlfll the 
dreams of the older 
gei^ration for a peaceful 
world. Varun Madhok 
proposes the vote of thanks 
and with the 

Vice-President’s words in 
our minds, we leave the 
world of at^ievements, 
speeches, medals and hopes 
and step out into the Ma^ 
twilight. For us, 
prizewinners, it is the 
thought of the reception, to 
be hosted by SICC on ^e 
morrow, that preoccupies 
us now. 
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T he Trojan war was 
over. The Greeks, who 
had been away from 
their*homes for many 'i 

years, hastened to sail back. 

In the haste they forgot 
to make offerings to their >' 
gods. Angered, the gods 
decided to punish them. > 
The warriors faced all ^ 
kinds of rigours during the 
voyage. < 

Odysseus was the last < 
to reach his island kingdom 
of Ithaca. For 10 years he i 
roamed on the waves or 
was held up in one place or 
the other before he saw his 
wife Penelope and son 
I Telemachus again. 

^ Not only did he take so 
'*l much time but he also went 
^ through many dangers and 
■ difliculties. All his ships 

.sank and all his men 
V perished. This makes his a 
thrilling adventure story.-'"' 
His wanderings and 
reunion with his &mily are 
told in the Odyssey. This is 
Homer’s sequel to his epic 
of the siege of Troy, the 
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WithssmaUo, 

^ odyssey is thus used for a^ 
long, adventurous journey 
or series of adventures. 
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Odysseus is also called 
Ulysses. This is the Roman 
form of his name. With 
Uly^es go such adjectives 
as wily and crafty. The 
sense is sometimes not 
complimentary. 

Homer’s hero is clever, 
even crafty. But he is more 
so in the sense of ingenious. 
Many a time he faces his 
foes or gets out of tricky 
situations quite cleverly. 

Have you read 
Tennyson’s Ulysses? In this 
poem the hero, now an aged 
king in Ithaca, still thirsts 
for adventure and 
knowledge. He wants to 
"sail beyond the sunset" to 
see and learn about new 
things. 

In all his wanderings 
Odysseus does not go 
b^ond the Mediterranean. 
A rather small world, some 
might say. But the small 
ships, stormy waves, 
uncharted courses, strange 
islands and, above all, the 
hero’s courage make the 
stoiy fit for an epic. 

When Odysseus left 
Troy, all seemed well for 
some time. Then a storm 
pushed his ships far to the 
south, until he came to the 
land of the Lotus-eaters. It 
was near the northern coast 
of Africa. 

Odysseus sent a few of 
his men to find out what 
kind of people lived there. 
The men found the natives 
sitting under the trees and 
eating the lotus fouit. Th^y 
seemed to have no care in 
the world at all. 

The visitors were 
welcomed and offered the 
lotus fhiit and flowers. 

Whoever taeted onee of 

that sweet fbod 
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native country more... 

As the men did not 
come back, Odysseus, with 
some others, went after 
them. He found himself in a 
place where everything 
seemed to be lazy and 
sleepy. His men too looked 
dreamy-eyed. They were in 
no mood to go back to the 
rough sea. 

Lest the same lazy 
feeling came over others, 
Odysseus at once had the 
men forcibly carried to the 
ships, and rowed away. 

In time they reached an 
island near modern Italy. 

With 12 of his men, 

Odysseus went ashore to 
see if they could get some 
food there. They came to a 
cave where they found pots 
full of milk and cheese. But 
the cave-dweller was not 
there. Odysseus and his 
men wait^. 

In the evening a giant, 
who had a single round eye --— 
in the middle his forehead, 
came there with a flock of ^ 
sheep. He was Polyphemus,"^ 
son of the sea-god Poseidon. 

Polyphemus closed the ^ 
cave’s mouth with a huge 
stone. When he saw the 
Greeks, he picked two and 
ate them for dinner. In the^^"^ 
morning, before going out 
with his sheep, he ate 
«more men. 

As that stone shut the'^ ^ 
cave, escape was not ^ ^ 
possible. But Odysseus 
thought out a plan to 
punish the giant and get 
awiw from there. 

That evening, when 
Polyphemus had eaten 
another two men, Odysseu^^'l 
offered him the skin of .^ ^^ 5 
heady wine he had broug^M 
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with him. The giant liked 
the wine and asked 
Odysseus his name. 

"My name is Nobody," 
was the reply. 

Drunk with wine, 
Polyphemus fell asleep. 
Odysseus and his men took 
the stake they had 
sharpened in the daytime. 
They heated it in the fire 
and poked it in the giant’s 
eye. 

Polyphemus yelled with 
pain. Tlie other giants came 
to his cave and asked from 
outside who was troubling 
him. 

"Nobody is troubling 
me," shout^ Polyphemus. 

"If nobody is troubling 
you, you had better go to 
sleep," said the giants and 
went back. 

In the morning, while 
Polyphemus let his sheep 
out, Odysseus and his men 
also sneaked out by 
clinging to their 
thick-haired bellies. 

They got aboard their 
ship. In his triumphant 
mood Odysseus called out 
to the giant who had 
pursu^ them to the shore. 
He told him his real name. 
Still raving with pain, 
Polyphemus call^ upon his 
father to avenge his 
blinding. 

Poseidon delayed 
Odysseus’ return home for 
as long as he could. 

Hunyingaway from 
there, the ships came to the 
island where dwelt Aeolus, 
the god of winds. He had 
heard about Odysseus, and 
received him with kindness. 

Aeolus gave Odysseus a 
leather bag in which were 
shut all the winds except 
tl^e one that would take his 
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ships home. 

From there the 
wanderers rowed for days. 
At last they felt that they 
were nearing Ithaca. Tired 
and sleepless as Odysseus 
was, he lay down to rest. 
While he slept, his men 
opened the leather bag to 
see what gifts Aeolus had 
given him. 

Out flew all the 
contrary winds. They 
created a storm. The ships 
were driven back to the 
Aeolian island. Or, as we 
now say, back to square one. 

By now Aeolus had 
heard of Poseidon’s wrath. 
He refused to help 
Od3rsseus any more. 

As they made 
homeward again, the ships 
reached an island where 
lived man-eating giants. 

The savages attacked the 
ships and ate up the crew. 
Only the ship carrying 
Odysseus escaped this 
horrible fate. 

Ploughing the waves, 
the lone ship reached an 
island which was ringed 
with alder trees. Odysseus 
sent some men to explore it. 

The island was all 
green. Lions, bears, wolves 
and other wild animals 
roamed there. But they did 
the sailors no harm. 

Rather, they came and 
licked their hands. 

A palace stood some 
distance away. In it lived 
Circe, an enchantress. (She 
was aunt to Medea, who 
had helped Jason get the 
Golden Fleece and escaped 
with him from her father’s 
kingdom in the Black Sea.) 

While their leader 
waited outside, the other 
sailors went into the palace. 
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Circe’s maids laid a feast 
before them. Hungry as 
they were, the men ate 
greedily. 

Circe waved her magic 
wand and muttered some 
words. The men changed 
into swine. ' 

In terror the leader ran 
back to the ship. He gasped 
out his report. He urged 
Odysseus to put the ship to 
sea at once. But the chief 
said that he would first go 
and rescue his men. 

Odysseus set out alone. 
On the way he met Hermes 
who told him of Circe’s 
magic powers. He gave 
Ody&eus a herb which 
would protect him. 

Circe offered Odysseus 
a drink. Then she produced 
her wand. But Odysseus 
took out his sword and 
threatened to kill her. Circe 
trembled and begged for 
her life. She changed the 
swine back into men. Also 
the other beasts, who were 
once ship-wrecked sailors. 

So nice was Circe now 
that Odysseus stayed on 
with her for more than a 
year. But his men longed to 
go back home. So he 
prepared to leave. Circe 
warned him of the dangers 
on the way. 

One of these was the 
Sirens. They were birds 
with the heads of maidens. 
On rocks jutting from the 
sea, they sat and sang so 
sweetly that the passing 
sailors were enchanted. But 
when they steered towards 
them, the hidden rocks 
wrecked their ship. No 
listener fiad survived. 

Odysseus wanted to 
hear the Sirens’ song and, 
at the same time, escape 



[san^h^ireraXWysseus 
was enchanted. He bade his 
men to take the ship 
towards the singers. But I 

I his pleas and commands 
(ell on deaf ears. 

As the ship passed by / 
i safely, the Sirens, as it wad 
fated, themselves tumbled/ 



ship. 

With extreme care the 
ship avoided both, though 
Scylla managed to snatch 
six of the sailors. 

But soon enough the 
Greeks earned Apollo’s 
wrath. On an island where 
they beached, the sailors 
caught some of the sacred 
oxen of the sun. Th^ slew 
them and feasted. 

As demanded by Apollo, 
Zeus hurled a thunderbolt 
and sank the Greek ship. 
Odysseus alone survived. 
He was not there when his 
men did what they had 
been forbidden to do. On a 
timber he drifted to another 
island. 

Here lived a beautiful 
n 3 anph, Calypso. She 
welcomed Odysseus. She 
liked him so much that she 
offered to make him 
immortal and young for 
ever if he married her. But 
Odysseus wanted to go back 
to his wife. 


death and destruction. He 
asked his men to lash him 
to the mast. Th^ were to 
ignore all his pleas to 
unbind him. As for them, he 
stuffed their ears with wax. 
Come hither, hither over 
the wave, 

Glory of 

Greece-Odyeseus brave, 


Between the devil and 
the deep sea... Odysseus 
was next in such a spot. 
One of the dangers was 
Scylla, once a lovely sea 
nymph, now a monster who 
could devour six men at a 
time. The other was a big 
whirlpool Chaiybdis, which 
had. swallowed many a 


As there was no way of 
going to Ithaca, Odysseus 
stayed with Calypso for 
seven years. 

Now Athena intervened 
on his behalf. And Zeus 
sent Hermes to help 
Odysseus. Calypso was 
persuaded to let him go. 

. Odysseus sailed out on 
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a raft. But Poseidon, who 
had not forgiven him, 
destroyed it. Odysseus 
struggled to reach another 


island. Its friendly king 
helped the warrior reach 
Ithaca. 

The tale of Odysseus 


did not end there. But his 
wandering? on the 
storm-tossed sea were over. 


A FAREWELL TO A 
FRIEND 

The first time 1 met you, 

I did not feel it. 

The second time I was in a dilemma 
The third time I knew the fact 
Just writing to say a few words- 
First a stranger and then a friend 
The colours of our friendship did blend, 

1 thought someone was close to me. 

Shy, caring, tender, calm and carefree. 
Locks of hair, eyes dark and deep, 

A perfect beauty where innocence did seep, 
A ray of hope in a desolate heart. 

The residing plojce of talents and art. 
Always smiling as it never costs. 

Just like the morning glory with frost. 
Knowing about you was easy. 

It is now leaving that has broken me 
I came, I saw you and I lost. 

The battle which has now cost 
A caring hand and I felt blue. 

Now silently gazing and wondering at you 
1 hear that we have to separate. 

You are helpless and so am 1 

You were the person on whom I could rely. 

Memories of you are locked in my thoughts, 

I can never forget the happiness you h^ 

brought, 

A request, I know you will keep, 

'Forget me never' is what I seek. 

Sandhya Gupta (14) 


MY STORY 

Every time I climb a tree, 

I scrape a leg or skin a knee. 

I like it best. 

When I find a nest. 

I steed an egg and 
Get the ants all over me. 

I scream and cry 
When the cults Ute. 

I promise never to steal or lie 
I climb down fast 
Reach home at last 
And tell my mother my story. 

Nandita Goel (6) 


FASCINATING 

COLOURS 

Yellow is the colour of flames. 

Dancing about in the wind. 

White, an old man’s beard. 

Made up of strands and strings. 

Orange is the colour of the burning sun. 
Hot and bright, weighing a ton. 

Red is a shiny apple, hanging from a tree. 
Climb up and take it, for it’s free. 

Green grass in the fields, green trees in the 
park. 

Happy spring time, flowers and larks. 
Brown is the cute little squirrel up there. 
Eating nuts and pulling his hair. 

Blue, the clear s^ on a spring day. 

When the sun shines and cows eat hay. 
Black, the pitch dark night, so sco/y, 

Bats hanging from trees, ^taking merry. 
These are the fascinating colours I know, 
Tell me if you know any more? 
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HOLIDAY ASSIGNMENi 

Attention, all readers of Children's World 
Out with your pencils and pens, 
colours and brushes, and 
your best ideas 
Inviting original stories, features, 
opinions, poems, 
comics... 
for 

YOUR ISSUE 
November 1992 
Address all entries to 
Editor 

Children’s World 
Children’s Book Trust 
Nehru House 

4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg 
New Delhi 110002 
with 

your name, age and address 
Last date: July 31,1992 
Here's to a long, fhiitftil summer vacations 
Let your imagination soar 











Stoiy 

T ihe cycle i 
fiddle of 

shiny and brand nej 
It was a gifflfJWwo-wheeli 
and five-yea^oj^ Bobby 
danced around it excitedly, 
while his parents gazed on 
with affection. 

As he looked at the 
scene from across the wall, 
seven-year-old Tony’s heart 
was filled with some envy 
and a great deal of sadness. 
How lucky Bobby was to 
have such a fine cycle, he 
thought. It was a great pity 
that he himself could not 
own one like it. 

"How do you like my 
new cycle?" asked Bobby, as 
he spotted Tony across the 
wall. "I won it in my school 
raffle." 

"It’s a lovely cycle," 
Tony managed to say. "I 
think you are veiy lucky." 

"Mummy, Bobby has a 
brand new two-wheeler 
cycle," he said to his mother 
a Uttle later. "He won it in 
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his school raffle. Why 
doesn’t Daddy buy me one 
like that?" 

"It’s because your 
father cannot afford it," 
answered his mother 
gently. "That cycle is much 
too costly. You must 
remember that, leaving 
aside the question of 
winning that cycle in a 
raffle, Bobby’s parents are 
rich, while we are pcwr. 
Bobby is an only child. So 
his parents can afford to 
give him so many things. 
You have five brothers and 
sisters whom we must 


"Y^l^do understand, 
Mummaif^aid Tcffly^Bq^ it 
cult for me. Bobby 
tin^ovely new 
o be content 

witrrmy old tricycle and the 
old carrom board." 

"Yes, that is a pity, 
dear," agreed his mother. 
"But you must be satisfied 
with what you have, and 
not be envious of other 
people’s good fortune." 

"I cannot help feeling 
like that," admitted Tony. 

"I know it is wrong to envy 
others. You’ve always 
taught me that. Though 
sometimes, when I see 
Bobby’s lovely things, I 
cannot help but feel that 
way." 

"Well, you must try not 
to feel that way," reasoned 
his mother. "V^y don’t you 
go and ride your tricycle? I 
am sure that will make you 
feel better." 
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Riding his old tricycle 
did not make Tony feel 
better. Instead, he went to 
the wall again and peeped 
over. Bob^ was still busy 
with his new cycle. He was 
polishing it with a piece of 
cloth. 

"Why don’t you ride it, 
Bobby?" asked Tony. 

I "Oh, I have to learn to 
ride it!" said Bobby happily. 
"After all, I’ve been used to 
a tricycle all this while. So 
my father says he will teach 
me how to ride. I must be 
patient." 

Tony was longing to ask 
if he could go across and tiy 
out the new cycle. But he 
did not think it would be 
polite to make such a 
request. After all, when 
Bobby had not ridden the 
cycle himself yet, it was 
hardly possible he would 
like someone else to try it 
out first. So sadly Tony 
turned away and went back 

to riding his old tricycle. 

* 


"Bobby" called out 
Tony, "aren’t you going to 
ride your new cycle?" 

"I still have to learn to 
ride it," answered Bobby, 
and this time he sound^ a 
bit disappointed. 'My 
father says he will teach me 
soon." 

"May I come over and 
see it?" requested Tony, and 
Bobby agreed at once. 

Tony went along 
delight^ly. He ran his 
fingers over the metal 
parts. He rang the bell, and 
joined Bobby in turning the 
pedals. He longed to ask 
Bobby to let him have a 
ride. Once again he felt a 
bit shy to ask. 

For the next few daj^ 
Tony continued to look over 
the wall eveiy now and 
then. Each time he saw 



Bobby with the new cycle. 
Far from riding it, Bobby 
would be busy ringing the 
bell and turning the pedals. 
It was something Tony 
found hard to understand. 
Why didn’t Bobby try to 
ride the cycle, he wondered. 
Finally Tony asked Bobby 
one morning. 

"My father is trying to 
teach me to ride it," said 
Bobly, sounding more 
disappointed. "But it is very 
difficult. My father says I 
will have to learn to 
balance on a two-wheeler. 
After all, it is not like 
riding a tricycle. When I sat 
on it yesterday, I was much 
too afraid of falling. My 
father had to hold the cycle 
and me as well. Oh, I 
wonder if I shall ever 
learn!" Bobby sighed. 

Tony was quite 
surpris^ to hear that. He 
was more surprised when, 
next day, Bobby peeped 
over the wall. Tony was 
riding his old tricycle round 
his small backyard. 


The next morning Tony 
peeped over the wall again. 
The new cycle stood in the 
yard. This time Bobby was 
busy turning the pedals. He 
was whirling them around 
with his hands, and he 
seemed to be eryoying 
himself. 


"Tony, may I have a 
ride on your tricycle?" 
Bobby requested. "I’ve been 
longing to have a ride." 

"Ride my tricycle!" cried 
Tony in some amazement. 
"Why, how can you wish to 
ride my old tricycle, when 
you have a brand new two¬ 
wheeler of your own?" 
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"Oh that!" said Bobby 
disgustedly. "It’s quite 
useless, really. I can’t ride 
it at all. It is much too big 
for me and much too heavy 
to handle. Why, my feet 
don’t reach the pedals, so 
how can I ride it?" 

"No doubt. I’ll be able to 
ride it then," said Tony 
eagerly. "After all, I am 
older than you and a bit 
taller. I am sure my feet 
will reach the pedals. Mind 
if I tty?" 

"ifou’re most welcome 
to try," invited Bobby. "But 
may I take a ride on yohr 
tricycle?" 

"Go ahead," agreed 
Tony. "What happened to 
your tricycle?" 

"I gave it away when I 
got this new one," said 
Bobby sadly. "Now I feel 
sorry I did. Please let me 
ride yours." 

"I’ll bring it across," 
said Tony, and he rode his 
tricycle all the way round 
through the front entrance 
and into Bobby’s backyard. 
Then, as Bobby rode the 
tricycle, Tony could hardly 
wait to try out Bobby’s new 
cycle. 

Eagerly he tried to 
mount it. He found it 
difficult. The cycle was too 


tall and, after much trying, 
he just about managed to 
climb into the saddle. The 
cycle almost toppled over at 
this point, and Bobby had 
to come and hold it while 
Tony tried to use the pedals. 

To his disappointment, 
Tony found this veiy 
difficult. Why, his feet 
hardly reached the pedals, 
and he was unable to pedal 
his way along! After a great 
deal of trying, Tony gave up 
in disgust. 

"I told you it was a 
useless cycle," said Bobby. 

"I don’t want it. I’m going to 
ask my father to buy me 
another tricycle." 

"You know. Mummy," 
Tony said to his mother 
later, "Bobby is going to ask 
his father to buy him a 
brand new tricycle. Just 
imagine, a lovely cycle like 
the One he has, and he does 
not appreciate it!" 

"Well, would you 
appreciate it if you had one 
like that?" asked his 
mother. "After all, neither 
of you can ride that cycle." 

"But we can learn. 
Mummy," said Tony. "In 
time. I’m sure." 

"You could," said his 
mother, "all in good time, 
as you say, not today, or 


tomorrow, or even next 
week, or next month. But 
perhaps some years later, 
when you are both older 
and tall enough to manage 
sufch a cycle. At present it is 
of no use." 

As Tony looked at her, 
she went on gently, "You 
see, son, there is a time in 
life for everything. As you 
grow older, you will learn tc 
appreciate things that you 
cannot really appreciate 
now. The same goes for 
Bobby. And that includes 
that cycle. So do you envy 
Bobby now for having such 
a wonderful cycle?" 

"No, Mummy, I don’t 
envy him now," said Tony. 
"When I am older and tall 
enough to ride such a (ycle, 
will Daddy buy me one like 
it?" 

"Who knows?" said his 
mother. "You must be 
patient. Until your father 
can afford to buy you a 
cycle like that, you must 
hope and pray that we will 
be better off in the years to 
come." 

"Yes, Mummy," said 
Tony earnestly. "Until that 
day, I "Will learn to be 
satisfied with what I have." 
And happily he went off for 
a ride on his old tricycle. 
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Dear inventions and 
interventions — 

A time comes and it 
comes but rarely when one 
wants to invent something. 
Something that will be of 
immense beneht to boykind. 
And girlkind, too, for that 
matter. I mean, why not? 
They, girlkind I mean, are- 
not very good at inventing. 
Except stories, I suppose. 
They’re- very good at that. 

-Read ‘it’ and ‘is’ and ‘its’. 

Anyway, there I was 
wanting to invent some¬ 
thing, for which I would be 
remembered by all of 
boykind for ever and for 
ever. They might even put 
up a statue of me in my 
school uniform, I thought, 
with my bag of books and 
my lunch basket and a 
faraway, inventive look in 
my eyes. Actually, I had 
first thought of discovering 
something but I couldn’t 
think of anything that 
hadn’t been already discov¬ 
ered, It’s very strange but 
whatever I thought of had 
been found by some one 
else. Sometimes I feel it’s 
quite unfair. I mean, if that 
apple had just waited for a 
few centuries to fall, I, 
Perky, could have told you 
about gravity and made a 
law about it and all that. In 
fact, it needn’t even have 
been an apple. It would 
have been a mango or a 
grape—^I’m quite broad¬ 
minded really. 

But now, all because of 
that impatient apple and 
that fidgety bolt of lightning 
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and that assheaded kettle 
that couldn’t wait to boil, I, 
Perky, am forced to invent 
something rather than 
discover something. It’s 
much harder inventing, I 
tell you, especially invent¬ 
ing something that will be 
of immense help to boykind. 

I’ve been thinking and 
thinking about this and I 
still haven’t found some¬ 
thing that will benefit 
boykind and make them put 
up a statue to me. What 
does boykind really want? 
You know, when you really 
think about it, boykind 
wants very very little. In 
fact, boykind wants nothing 
—no school, no teachers, no 
books, no homework, no 
soap, no... What can you 
invent for people who are so 
undemanding, not one bit 
greedy and so unselfish. 
Imagine wanting nothing! 

Well, anyway, that’s 
what makes it so difficult 
inventing something for 
boykind. Boykind has to 
wish for something for me 
to invent it, isn’t it? Other¬ 
wise... 

“I can invent something 
for boykind,” said a voice 
behind me. “In fact I al¬ 
ready have. It will be of 
immense benefit to them. 
They might even put up a 
statue to me...” 

Raghu! Standing behind 
me, reading every word of 
what I’ve written and then 
saying, with the utmost 
impertinence that... 

‘Well, what on earth 
have you invented that is of 
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such immense benefit?” 1 
asked. I hoped he'd hear the 
sarcasm in my voice but 
Raghu, as IVe told you 
earlier, hears only what he 
wants to hear. 

“rve invented a calen- 
darr he said and waited for 
me to clap delif^tedly. 

1 didn’t. Clap, 1 mean. 

”What do you mean, a 
calendar?” 1 asked instead, 
and put in a trolleyful of / 
sarcasm into the question. 

“A calendar! You mean C 
you don’t know what a 
calendar is? It’s this thing . 
with dates and...” 

When it comes to sar¬ 
casm, Raghu can throw a 
whole globeful of it at you. 

“Get on with it,” I re¬ 
torted impatiently. “What 
kind of a calendar is it?” 

“Well, it’s a calendar 
that’s really different,” he 
said. “See, here it is.” 

1 looked at the grubby 
sheet of paper he showed 
me. Under the blots and 
smears of ink, I made out 
lines showing the twelve 
months of the year and its 
365 days. Each and every¬ 
day was marked in red, like 
a holiday. There was also 
something else! Each week 
had three Sundays. 

“Three Sundays?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” he answered 
proudly. “Sunday, then 
Montuesday, then Sunday, 
then Thufrisatday, then 
Sunday again.” 

“Hey, what about Wed¬ 
nesday?” I asked. “Where’s 
Wednesday gone?” 
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“Wednesday is after the 
Second Sunday,” Raghu 
replied. “But it’s a zero day,* 
that’s why I haven’t marked 
it.” 

“A zero day?” 

“Yes, nobody can scold 
you on that day, and order 
you about, or make you eat 
paJlxik or karela - things like 
that.” 

“dr go to school?” I 
asked, hope rising high. 

“Or go to school,” he 
agreed. 

“Then what about Mon¬ 
tuesday and Thufrisatday— 
are these schooldays?” 

“No,” he said promptly. 
“You see these days are also 
marked in red. That’s 
because, if you look care¬ 
fully, you’ll see that every 
one of these day is a holiday 
in some part of the world.” 

“Oh,” I said, speechless 
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with excitement. 

“Yes, I’ve done a great 
deal of research and I’ve 
found out the holidays of 
every group of people on 
this planet. Imagine what 
this can do for international 
relations. How happy the 
people of... of... some small 
island in the Pacific will be 
when they find out we are 
celebrating their festival, 
that we remember them 
every year and we share 
their joy. How wonderful 
they’ll feel, how they will 
thank us and...” 

Raghu couldn’t continue. 
He had tears in his eyes. So 
did 1, have tears. How I had 
misjudged my friend! How 
noble he was, how much he 
thought of international 
relations, how pure his 
thoughts were! 

1 shook his hand and 



patted his shoulder. I was 
fllled with emotion. 

"I’ll... I’ll... make that 
statue of you, Raghu,” I said 
brokenly, “Whatever else I 
do or don’t do, I’ll make that 
statue. Of the greatest 
inventor that boykind has 
ever known," 


But boykind has to face 
mankind as always. And 
womankind as well. And let 
me tell you that if ever 
there can be a barrier, a 
stop, a speedVeaker, a rock 
on the path of progress, an 
intervention mankind (and 
womankind) will provide it. 


How can inventors 
invent? How can they even 
think, in this uncaring 
intervening world? 

Yours giving vent to 
despair. 



A fun loving peon 
shouted in the office "Has 
anybody lost a big bundle of 
currency notes tied with a 
rubber band?" 

"Yes, I have," cried 
some persons together. 

"But I have only found 
this rubber band," said the 
laughing peon. 


Judge: "Have you ever 
stolen anything?" 

Prisoner: "Now and 
then." 

Judge; "WTiere have 
you stolen the things from?" 

Prisoner: "Oh, here 
and there." 

Judge: "Lock him up, 
officer!" 



* 



Servant (to the 
master): "I am leaving this 
job." 

Master: "Why?" 

"Because you have no 
faith in me," replied the 
servant. 

"Who says so? I even 
Iciive my safe keys with 
you." 

"Yes, but none of them 
fits the safe lock!" 
complained the servant! 


SarithaR.K. (13) 





H/ 
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Story: Lina Acca Mathew (14) 
Illustrations: Deepak.Harichanda^ 


(Mamma, my sister Lani, 
Flopsie and I) will be the 
death of him. He feels so 
lonely, the poor man! 

Flopsie was bom on 
December 31,1986. Her 
mom, Thanum, was the 
beauty of our town. But her 
dad was the rowdiest of all 
rowdies. Luckily, he has 
long departed from Mother 


H i folks! Who do you 
think‘Flopsie’is? A 
baby? A girl? A 
maiden? A woman? A 
grandma? Oh, no! You are 
absolutely wrong. She is my 
dog. 

Her full name is 
Rainbow Flopsie Mathew. 
She is the fifth member of 
our family! The only 
difierenoe is that she is an 
adopted quadruped. My 
father always complains 
that times four girls 
22 


Earth. 

Flopsie is a white 
Pomeranian, the prettiest 
of her kind. Just one look 
out of those melting brown 
^es and you will turn 
cartwheels. Her tail is 
always wagging, and her 
mouth is always smiling, 
charming tootl:(y smiles. 
Her teeth are milky-white 
and pointed, and her claws 
are dean and sharp. Under 
her white coat is pink 
skin-a typical memsahib of 
the da3rs of yore. Her only 
physiod defect is that she 
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is short, but let us take that 
as a plus point, for true 
Indian ladies are supposed 
to be short. In brief, she is 
dainty, sweet and 
glamorous. 

Our Flopsie knows she 
is the belle of her species. 
You should see the way she 
admii‘6s herself. We park 
our car in front of her 
kennel. She gazes at her 
reflection in the shiny hub 
caps, turns her head left 
and right, and gives a few 
satisfied, sharp little barks! 
When we laugh at her, she 
looks very dignified, and, 
nose in the air, trips to her 
place. 

Flopsie is really a 
numbskull. We have 
appointed her to the 
imperial post of‘Imperial 
Watchdog’, though even if a 
tramp or beggar roams the 
premises and pulls her 
black nose, the dear old 
thing will never notice it. 
The reason - she is fast 
asleep! Once a long, fat 
garden snake came very 
close to her. It was gobbling 
up a frog, which was 
croaking at the top of its 
voice. We thought 
something drastic had 
befallen our darling do£^ 
and ran at a hundi^ miles 
a pico-speond to save her. 

We found Flopsie staring at 
Mr. Snake with 
saucer-eyes. What a 
watchdog! 






But if Flopsie ever sees 
our darling Rita Chicken, 
or a crow, or a bumblebee, 
she barks so, you would 
think the sky had fallen! 

In spite of all this, 
Flopsie is quite intelligent. 
She has a good I.Q. 
Whether we talk English, 
Malayalam, Hausa or 
Greek, she always has a 
ready ear. The marvellous 
thing is that she can 
understand every word we 
speak! Last year, Lani and 
I thought that Flopsie could 
not understand us. We 
were in a mocking mood. 
Wanting to ridicule her, we 
gave her a few fruit seeds. 
Jeering at her, we told her 
to eat them, sneering at all 
the mistakes she has 
committed in her life. The 
very next moment, there 
she was, crunching away. 
She gulped down all the 
seeds in a jiffy, and glared 
at us in a defiant way. We 
repeated the experiment in 
front of Papa. The same 
result. But, this time, 
Flopsie, as usual, showed 
off. 

Flopsie is no ordinary 
dog. In fact, she is very 
choo^ when it comte to 
food. She chases chickens 
as a pastime but if you 
place a raw chick in front of 
her, she won’t touch it. One 
day Papa gave her the 
unwanted parts of a goat 
we had killed. Any other 
common country dog would 
have jumped for the stuff. 
Flopsie just tossed her 
pretty little head and 
walked away distastefully. 
What a do|^ Papa 
laughingly said that his dog 
was just like him-always 
expecting the best of 


everything. Flopsie always 
eats cook^ meat, royal 
food. 

I forgot to mention, 
Flopsie eats all sweet 
foodstuffs in the world, 
other them fruits. She loves 


halwa, cake, laddoos, 
jalebis, payasam, 
gidabjamuns, toffee, 
chocolates, biscuits and 
peppermints. She always 
loolm with longing at our 
bubblegums, but we never 



give ner any, lor rear sne 
will choke and die. She also 



wishing with all her doggie 
heart that someone would 
come to admire her. We 
never let her out of the 
compound wall, so her dog 
admirers are zero. Bother! 
Now I will have to cope 
with a lot of unwant^ 
visitors. Pray, don’t bring 
your dogs. The sky will 
really fall down then. See 
you soon! 


enjoys papads^ cashewnuts 
and peanut butter 
sandwich^. 

Once, during ‘Lent’ 
(forty days of fasting for the 
Christians), we did not eat 
meat or fish or eggs. Our 
food was gruel, beans and 
buttermilk. Eveiyday, 
Mamma would give Flopsie 
gruel and buttermilk, too. 
Flopsie always licked her 
dish clean. 

I must be boring you 
with my Flopsie stuff. Do I 
hear a few yawns? Before I 
forget, Flopsie is wishing 
you a good day. 

Ooops! She is also 
asking when you will come 
and see her. I bet she is 
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Story: Agila Kumar 
✓ 

A S Mrs. Rfgan put it, 

"1 really dread the 
summer vacation. 

At the end of two months, 
my Ravi doesn’t even 
remember his five times- creat 
table. He plays cricket from love 1 
dawn to dusk, forgets to eat ings. 
or bathe and behaves so 
rudely. He really drives 
up the wall.” 

All mothers of Shanthi dr^ 

Colony voiced similar and t 

complaints. In the end, they prize 
decided to call a society Th 

meeting to organise some- first ( 
thing that would channel vacat 
the children’s energy into dash< 

more beneficial activities. yellir 
At the meeting many Th 

suggestions were put door i 

forward and rejected until “Wh| 
the advertising executive 
Mr. Kumar suggested a 
gardening competition. 

"Let each family develM^L * 
a small plot of land. 
who live on the first and 
second floors can divide the^ / J. 
ground floor flat gardens ^ 

into equal plots. After all i* ^1 

our park is nothing but ^ y I* ^ 
brown patch of land. This 
competition will not only 'ST W 
make our environment ' 

healthier but will also I } ^ 



create in the young minds a 
love for greener surround¬ 
ings.” 

B ts were 

arrange- _ 
ide th^ ^ 
1 sections 

fced, 


“Oh, Mummy! We just 
saw it on the office notice- 
board. The society has 
announced a gardening 
competition. Eight months 
from now, on New Year’s 
Day, the Mayor will come 
round and inspect every 


i 







plot. The children who grow 
the best garden will get a 
prize of five thousand 
rupees!” announced Ritu 
and Sheela breathlessly. 

”Can we staH working in 
the garden today, 

Mummy?” 

”Of course, dears. But 
first, ask Madhu if she 
wants to join in!” 

Madhu was the middle 
sister of the three and a 
contrary, disagpreeable girl. 
She was always complain¬ 
ing and so had no friends. 
Her moodiness made her 
unwanted and she was 
never invited to any of the 
parties and picnics that her 
cheerful sisters went to. . 
Her despairing mother had 
quite a horrid time with her 
lovely daughter. 

Even now, when told of 
the exciting garden compe¬ 
tition, Madhu pulled a 
bored face and said, ”Oh, 
who wants to do such 
boring things? And after all 
the hard work, somebody 
else will win. And all our 
efforts will go waste.” In the 
face of such indifference, 
her sisters’ enthusiasm 
inevitably dimmed. But still 
persevering they gathered 


spade and trowel and 
started on the garden. Fi 
they diligently weeded 
every bit of the garden. 

Then they carefully divided 
the place into three equal 
plots. Then they asked their 
mother “Mummy, can you 
give us some money? We 
want to go and buy seeds 
and cuttings and bulbs for 
our garden.” 

After mother gave them 
the money, they asked ^ 

Madhu, “Would you like us 
to get you some Zinnia 
seeds?” 

“No,” said Madhu, off- J|5 
handedly, “get root cut- 4 
tings." So the two happy 
girls ran out into the strati af 
to join the crowds of chilT • 
dren, all bent on the sa^9 • • 
purpose. ^ * r * 

As the summer prt • • * • 
gressed, Shanthi ^ 0 

grew greener and 0 ' 

beautiful. There 0 4 

absolutely no com^B|||^^2 
children being lazy ana^^9^ 
indolent. As the parents I j ’ 

had intended when theW v\ ' 

announced the compel^^^.^ 
children all over the coW^^^ 
worked hard in their 
gardens and had no timefor*^ 
mischief! 




Ritu and Sheela tended 
their garden with great 
care. Even after school 
began, they spent at least 
an hour each day, weeding 
and adding manure and wa¬ 
tering their plants. They 
had become so attached to 
their little garden. 

Only Madhu refused to 
do anything. She was angry 
with herself for having 
asked for the rose cuttings 
at all. So she left the poor 
cuttings to wither and dry, 
till they were nothing but 
brown sticks standing in 
the sun among the green 
plants and colourful 
flowers. 

Ritu and Sheela wanted 
to tend to Madhu’s plot too. 


But their mother forbade 
them to do anything. She 
had decided that the time 
had come to te'ach Madhu a 
lesson! 

Days passed and excite¬ 
ment grew! Everywhere 
gardens burst into masses 
of colour as flowers of every 
hue and description were 
grown in each plot and 
garden. 

It was the day before the 
Mayor would come looking 
at all the gardens to choose 
the best one! Mother who 
was making herself a blue 
blouse ran out of thread. 

“Madhu dear, would you 
go out and get me some 
blue thread?” she asked. 

And as usual, Madhu 


replied, “No, 1 would not 
Wherever you go you see 
these silly children, chatter¬ 
ing on and on about their 
gardens. No, I can't be 
bothered.” 

And that wa^ that 
Mother’s sorely tried 
patience snapped. She 
picked Madhu up in her 
arms and strode out on to 
the street Madhu sensing 
that she had gone too far, 
wriggled and said, 

“Mummy, ITI go and get 
you the thread. Let me go. 
Where are you taking me?” 

But mother was too 
angry to respond. She 
walked sti aight into their 
next door neighbour’s 
house, and set Madhu on 
her feet Inspector Sharma 
with his large curling 
moustache was a close 
friend of their father. He 
took in the situation at a 


kmm 


glance and said, “Well, 
'^^^...->^''■''■'1 what seems to 1 m the 
\ I \ problem?" 

1 I “Inspector, Madhu’s bad 

r\—jA / '^ly^behaviour has reached a 

O y I '^yjwpeak. She is lazy, insolent, 

'I I argumentative and sarcas- 
/ j j I —(^c. Please keep her in your 

Wm lY 1 I 

M / ®^® ways,” 

I !/■'/ / '{ 1 ' out mother. 

f 1 J j vi^Hmspector, “what have you 

, \ p^to say for yourself? Shall we 

■ " \ yv lieepyou.?" 

^ ~ -yj ^ Madhu who was trem- 

VvT ~ llr bling with fear could only 
^1 . ) )J jjJ look at tha inspector with 

A horror-stricken eyes! 

---y The inspector felt sorry 

^ ...j. for her. He said, “My dear, 
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don’t you realise how happy 
Mummy will be if you help 
others? When you misbe¬ 
have, you upset her and you 
are not too happy yourself, 
are you? Real happiness 
comes only from the joyful 
faces of those whom you 
have helped. This time, I 
will let you go home. Stop 
crying and be a good girl.” 

As Madhu turned to go, 
the inspector said, ”1 will be 
coming with the Mayor 
tomorrow to see your 
garden.” 

Madhu’s blood ran cold! 
Where did she have a 
garden to speak of? Oh 
dear! What nasty results 
came from being mean! 

But when mother told 
Ritu and Sheela the events 
of the day, they took a 
different attitude. "Don’t 


joined in all the work 
without a murmur. In fact, 
she worked the hardest! 
Mother was so glad! 

The next day found the 
girls in their prettiest 
dresses, in the garden. The 
Mayor walked down the 
streets, inspecting every 
plot, praising the ingenuity 
and hard work of the 
children. As he came 
towards their garden, the 
girls quickly arranged 
themselves so that their 
long dresses hid the few 
bare patches of Madhu’s 
plot. And what a lovely 
sig^t their garden made! 

Blue geraniums and fine 
dahlias and scarlet carna¬ 
tions and yellow roses and 
white snowdrops and dark 
violets and multicoloured 
orchids bloomed aplenty in 


at their splendid garden 
and exclaimed, "This is the 
best garden. I wou^id like to 
award them the prize.” 

While the oveij'oyed girls 
hugged each other, all their 
friends raced in a jsd con¬ 
gratulated them. Madhu 
was stunned to find all the 
girls and boys who she had 
ignored for so long smiling 
and being frien dly. She 
smiled back an d found that 
she was actually ei:\joyii^ 
all the laughtiir and dieer- 
ful banter. And from that 
glorious day, Madhu was a 
very changed girl. 


worry, Madhu,” they said, row after row of concentric 
“we’ll think of something to circles. At the very centre 
do.” stood the three beautiful 

“What will you do?” cried girls. 

Madhu despairingly. "It is 
tomorrow that the inspector 
wants to see my garden. 

You cannot produce a 
garden overnight!” 

"We’ll see about that,” 
said Ritu. "Sheela, go and 
buy some silver paper. We’ll 
wrap it round Madhu’s rose 'f 

cuttings.” 

“Right,” said Sheela A 
catching on. “TU buy son^jll 
silver bells and cover tholu^’^j^^, 
shells we picked at the 
seaside last summer!” And 
they set to work, making 
the brown sticks pretty 
with silver paper, bells and 
shells. This time Madhu 
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BHANUMATI FLIES 

Story: Homagni Chaudhuri Illustrations: Viky Arya 


en-year-old 
Bhanumati first 
thought of fiying after 
the Puja holidays. She had 
flown as a passenger in an 
aeroplane but now planned 
to fly on her own power. 
This was when she was 
returning with her parents 
from Delhi, to Calcutta. 


his youth he had been a 
kung fu expert; even now 
he was the senior coach for 
a club. 

Mr. Neoh was 
explaining, *Kung fu is a 
fighter’s skill and no one 
can beat an expert. But 
kung fu is a gentle art, so 
many of the movements are 


to be a good boxer because 
she was able to fight her 
much bigger brother on 
equal terms. 

"Come, I will show 
you," said Mr. Neoh. 

They moved to the 
corridor of the train and 
there Mr. Neoh waved his 
arms gently but very fast. 



defensive. If I just wave my Bhanumati tried hard but 

The family was arms you will not be able to she could touch only Mr. 

travelling by train and, in touch me." Neoh’s arms, 

the air-conditioned chair Bhanumati objected. And then it seemed 

car coach, Bhanumati ^t "That is not possible. A that his feet were not quite 

neirt to Mr. Neoh, old boxer can hit very fast and touching the floor. As 

Chinese gentleman. Mr. mere waving of the arms Bhanumati stared, Mr. 

Neoh’s drooping moustache will not be of any use. I Neoh descended and stood 

was snow-white and, know how to use a straight firmly in the corridor. He 

despite his wide shoulders, left, my brother taught me said, "Kung fu starts with 

he looked slim. Bhanumati end j ^m sure I can hit you." physical control, then you 

could see that he was still Bhanumati’s elder learn to concentrate the 

very fit. brother, Indrajeet, boxed in mind and only then you can 

Mr. Neoh and school and at home. He was do your own thing." 

Bhanumati were chatting fond of using his sister as They returned to their 

after breakfast. Mr. Neoh jj jg sparring partner. seats and Mr. Neoh 

had retired from service. In Bhanumati thought herself continued, "The secret is in 





the mind. Kung fu is like 
yoga. Do you know that in 
the past, the great yoga 
teachers could float on air, 
levitate? They could fly. 
Just willpower. Tell me, 
can you concentrate?" 

Bhanumati was good in 
arithmetic. She used to 
help her best friend, 
Sudeshna, who found sums 
a lot of trouble. Confident, 
she replied, "Of course I 
can. No problem." 

Bhanumati liked the 
sound of‘levitation’ and she 
thought, ‘Mr. Neoh must be 
right. Even a boxer cannot 
touch him. I will learn to 
levitate." 

Back in Calcutta, 
Bhanumati met her cousin 
sister, Mira didi^ and asked 
her question after question 
about yoga. Mira didi 
attended yoga classes and, 
on finding Bhanumati veiy 
interested in yoga, took her 
along to meet the yoga 
teacher, Swami Asananda. 
Swamiji talked of Hata 
yoga, the control of the 
body, leading to the control 
of breathing. An expert 
could stop breathing for 
some time. He concluded by 
saying, "Yoga is the 
mastery of mind over self. 
The true yogi has the eight 
powers of Lord Shiva. TVo 
of these are Anima - to be 
as small as an atom and 
Lagfuma - to be as light as 
nothing.” 

Bhanumati asked, 
"Swamiji, can you levitate?" 

"No, I do not have the 
power of Laghima." 

"Do 1 have any chance 
of learning to levitate?" 

^ Swami Asananda, true 
ydp, believed in 
encouraging all disciples. 
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He replied, "Practise 
concentration. Willpower 
can achieve the impossible 
and we do know that some 
devotees of yoga have 
achieved Laghima* 

Bhanumati decided to 
practice concentration. It 
was not possible to learn all 
the asanas. Surely like 
modem arithmetic there 
was modem yoga. Swami 
Asananda must have meant 
that when he had told her 
to concentrate. 

It was three months 
later that Miss Ganguli, the 
Class Four teacher of 
ShailajaVidyalaya, visited 
a specialist to have her eyes 
examined. The doctor 
assured her that nothing 
was wrong with her 
eyesight. But that morning 
in class Miss Ganguly had 
definitely seen Bhanumati, 
with her legs crossed in the 
lotus position, floating 
twelve inches above her 
chair. Miss Ganguly knew 
that something was wrong, 
may be she had overworked. 

Next morning in school. 
Miss Ganguly was doing 
arithmetic on the 
blackboard. Bhanumati, 
having finished these sums 
earlier, was concentrating, 
tiying to float on air. The 
arithmetic class was the 
only free time that 
Bhanumati had. Outside of 
school there were games to 
play and story-books to 
read. But this time as she 
lifted herself she saw, 
instead of Miss Ganguly, an 
old rishi floating above the 
teacher’s desk. The rishi 
did not seem to speak but 
Bhanumati distinctly heard 
him say, "The power of yoga 
is not for the mischievous. 
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You have already 
frightened Miss Ganguly 
and you will tiy more silly 
tricks." Then the rishi 
disappeared and 
Bhanumati dropped like a 
stone and broke her chair. 

Bhanumati lost her 
power from that time. And 
she had not yet shown off. 
She used to practice only in 
the arithmetic class when 
all her classmates were 
busy breaking their heads 
over the problems. Miss 
Ganguly had seen but not 
believed her eyes. 

The months passed and 
soon it was summer. 
Towards the end of May, 
one morning in Calcutta, 
the newspapers ran the 
headline: "Dacoit gang 
captured by schoolgirl". Not 
many details were 
available but there was no 
,, doubt that the three dacoits 
who had broken into a 
house in the suburbs were 
knocked senseless by 
Bhanumati, an 
eleven-year-old girl. The 
dacoits did not talk. 
Bhanumati’s aunt and 
uncle, the owners of the 
house, were laughing and 
their only comment was, 
"We do not believe what we 
have seen." 

Mira didi knew the 
details. When the school 
closed for the long summer 
vacation, Bhanumati went 
to stay with her aunt, 

Mimi, and uncle, Memo. He 
had retired from his job as 
an engineer and returned 
to his ancestral house near 
Diamond Harbour. Memo’s 
home was in a lovely place. 
It was like a village, with 
the facilities of a town. 
There were trees, beds of 


roses and a carpet-like 
lawn in front of the house, 
fruit trees at the sides and 
in the rear, tall coconut 
trees stood round a large 
pond in which fish played. 

Indrajeet had earlier 
tried to frighten his sister. 
In the mornings, if the 
paper reported dacoities, he 
would loudly read the 
details and mutter 
gloomily, "Bhanumati, you 
are going to a very lonely 
place, just the kind that 
dacoits like." 

Bhanumati refused to 
worry. It was all right for 
Indrajeet to laugh, he was 
allowed to travel alone to 
visit Mimi and Memo. But 
on the first day of her visit, 
in the evening Bhanumati 
asked her uncle, "Memo, in 
this place how do we 
protect ourselves against 
dacoits?" 

Memo laughed and 
said, "We are very safe. The 
young men here have a club 
and in the night at least six 
of them take turns at guard 
duty." 

Bhanumati agreed, 
"Yes, Memo, this is much 
better than the one 
chowkidar of our locality. 
And he is found sleeping 
during his duty hours in 
the night." 

A week after this, late 
in the night, there was loud 
knocking on the door. 
Bhanumati woke up from 
her sleep and came 
downstairs to find Mimi 
and Memo already there. A 
rude voice was shouting, 
"Open up quickly or else we 
will throw bomte in." 

"Do not light. Open the 
door and give them what 
they want," Mimi told 
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Memo. 

As Memo opened the 
door, three nasty-looking 
men rushed in. One of them 
carried a pistol and the 
other two had long knives. 
Later it was known, that 
the local defence party had 
been locked up in their own 
rest room by the dacoits. 


very angry. Her mind 
concentrated. A bright 
light surrounded her. 

Bhanumati soared up 
to the high ceiling of the 
room and then dropped 
down with great force, 
landing on her feet on the 
face of the leader of the 
dacoits. The other two 


senseless. Before th^ couli 
recover from their fright, 
Bhanumati soared again 
and these two also lay 
unconscious. 

Bhanumati has not 
been able to give a display 
of levitation-the ability to 
float on air, since. She had 
truly and usefully flown on 



ACROSS 

1. These two brothers 
invented the 
aeroplane (6) 

5. —man; primitive 
man (4) 

6. Short for Estimated 
Time of arrival (3) 

7. Inventor of the 
gramophone (6) 

8. W.K. Roentgen 
invented this by which 
we can look into the 
human body (4)^ 

10. Prof. Rubik invented 
this dx-sided, 
coloured puzzle (4) 

12. Fe is its chemical 
symbol (4) 

13. Vit.. .ns. they release 


energy in our body 
helping in metabolism 

14. Chemical symbol for 
silicon (2) 

15. In Greek, Alpha is the 
start or the beginning. 
What is called the end, 
anagram AMEGO 

18. Chemical symbol for 
platinum (2) 

19. Acronym for light 
Amplification by 
Stimulated Emission of 
radiation (5) 

21. —^Hancock, inventor 
of rubber tsnres; shares 
his first name with 
Edison (6) 

23. Rakesh—; first Indian 
in space (6) 


27. American spacecraft 
which brought 
pictures of the moon 
and Mars (7) 

DOWN 

2. Madam Curie 
discovered this element 
which glows green in 
the dark (6) 

3. Nitrogen is not a solid 
or fluid—what is it? (3) 

4. One of the first men 
along with Hillary to 
have scaled the 
Everest (7) 

5. Inventor of the 
printing press (6) 

9. The Abominable 

Snowman anagram TIYE 
(4) 

10. Unit of weight for 
gold’s purity (5) 

11. Science of living bodies 
(7) 

14. James Watt invented 
the—engine (5) 

16. —operation; process of 
jvater turning to 
steam (3) 

17. Chemical symbol for 
aluminium (2) 

18. Short for post script (2) 

20. —tomy; bodily 

structure (3) 

22. Homo—api—; fill in the 
words to mean the 
species to which man 
belongs (3) 

24. Add the words to 
denote the water 
surface of the earth 
—^yd—osphere (2) 

25. Chemical symbol for 
radium (2) 

26. Chemical symbol for 
gold (2). 
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Text G. Ratnakumar Illustrations : Shantanu Chatterjee 


The Kangaroo is the 
largest of marsupials 
(animals which have a 
bag-like pouch or 
marsupium in the belly 
region to rear their young) 
found in Australia and 
Tasmania. The largest of 
Kangaroos is the Red 
Kangaroo. The male 
Kangaroo stands more than 
62 feet tall and weighs 
more than 65 kilograms. 

Kangaroos have tremend¬ 
ous leaping ability. The Red 
Kangaroo can leap 30 feet 


in one jump and has been 
known to travel at speeds 
upto 30 miles an hour. 

The gestation period of the 
Red Kangaroo is nearly 
33 days and they have an 
unusual way of giving 
birth to their Joeys (baby 
Kangaroos). The joeys are 
bom very early in the 
development, and actually 
look like a small worm. 

They crawl up the mother’s 
body in order to attach 
themselves to the nipple 
inside her pouch. Baby 


Kangaroos (joeys) can 
stay in the pouch for upto 
eight months, coming out 
now and then to explore 
the world before crawling 
back inside. The new born 
Red Kangaroo is extremely 
small and is about 2 
centimetres long and 
weighs nearly 1/30,000th 
of the mother’s weight. 

Man kills the Kangaroo 
for its meat and hide. 
Pythons, dingos (wild 
dogs) are the other enemies 
of Kangaroos. 
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story : Deepak Kamlesh (14) lilastrations : Viky Arya 


^ M R. WARREN, our 
|\/| Physics master, had 
A ’not yet come to 
:la£s. It was the last period 
)f the day. Everyone was 
jngaged in anything but 
)ooks. Some girls played 
Name, Place, Animal, 
Thing’, scribbling away 
madly, while the others 
narrated film stories to 
jach other. Two teams of 
)oys tapped a table-tennis 
pall on the ground. Some 


boys w^re near the black¬ 
board playing Teacher’. 
None of us were aware of 
the noise we were making. 
I was playing desk- 
carromboard with Manish. 
We had laid out 50 paisa 
coins on the four corners 
of the desk which had a 
hole. A one rupee coin was 
used as the striker. We 
took turns at pocketing 
the 50 paisa coins. Manish 
had pocketed twice, while 


I was in close pursuit of 
fifteen. 

Concentrating hard on 
the game I love, I was not 
aware that Mr. Warren had 
quietly entered the class. 

His stern look had made 
everyone flee to their desks 
Everyone had given up 
what they were doing to 
stand up quietly in their 
place. Even Manish made 
an about turn in his place, 
too scared to warn me. 
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My mind and concentra¬ 
tion centred on the finger, 
coin and the black hole. 

On the freshly varnished 
desk, the 50 paisa coins 
with one strike fell with 
a loud ‘plop’ into the hole, 
as if drawn by a magnet. 
With only one coin left 
and much too pleased with 
the cuts which amazed me, 

I expected Manish to 
comment. 

To comment.. . 

My finger froze as did my 
heart. The frigid, but solid 
silence seeped into my 
conscience. Looking up I 
found everyone’s gaze 
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directed at me.. . and 
beyond. 

I sprang up and slowly 
turn^ round to face Mr. 
Warren, the tall, lean, 
moustachioed Physics 
master. I was truly afraid 
for the first time in my life, 
feeling like a butterfly 
pinned on a board and 
exposed to the scrutiny of 
a hundred eyes. I felt 
faint. Mr. Warren’s 
commonly used punishment 
was to twist one’s ears or 
box them. Now when he 
glared at me and stomped 
to his desk, I did not know 
what to expect. 



With heads hanging, we 
heard him boom, ‘T did not 
expect this from you all. 
Such irresponsible element! 
who do not know self- 
discipline! And you, Deepah 
come to this seat in the 
front. Your, place will be 
here from now on, where 
you will concentrate on 
your studies.” 

The class began on 
inertia and friction. 

Inwardly I fumed, for 
sitting in the front seat 
meant sitting upright, not 
being able to pass secret 
messages as at the back or 
pocketing coins in desk 






holes. From that minute 
Mr. Warren became the 
object of my dislike. 

When the bell rang, I 
came out of the reverie of 
hating Mr. Warren. As he 
was leaving, Mr. Warren 
turned round and said, 
“Meet me in the games 
room.” 

Puzzled, I went to the 
games room. Mr. Warren 
had not yet arrived. Three 
senior boys were arranging 
the coins to play a game 
of carrom. I was tempted 
to occupy the vacant 
fourth stool. 

“May I play?” I asked 
Vipin, the only boy I knew. 

He looked closely at 
me. “You had better play 
well,” he said. 

The game started and 
Vipin seemed pleased with 
my strikes. Mr. Warren 
entered. We stood up and 
wished him. I was surprised 
to see him beaming! Just a 
few minutes ago he was 
furious with us in class. Now 
in the games room it was a 
jovial Mr. Warren with an 
infectious cheer. 

“Go ahead,” he said 
drawing a chair close to 
the board. It was my turn 
to play. Suddenly I felt 
very nervous. My fingers 
felt rigid as well as 
rubbery. I broke out into a 
cold sweat, shivering. I 
could feel four pairs 
eyes on my fingmr which 
rested heavily on the 
striker. 

“Go on, play,” urged 


Mr. Warren. I played a 
shot, a wild one, scattering 
the coins. My turn again. 

I could not overcome the 
mental block, the 
uncontrolled jitters in my 
finger. Turning to a 
surprised Mr. Warren, I 
croaked, “Sir, I can’t play.” 
It took all my energy to 
check the tears of 
frustration. 

Vipin protested, “He was 
playing superbly, Sir.” 

“I know,” said Mr. 
Warren in a gentle voice. 

I looked at my shoes, 
the blood poun^ng in my 
ears. I was a victim of 
nerves. 

“Sit down,” Mr, Warren 
said. “Do you know why 
I called you here today? 

I was very impressed with 
the great shots you were 
making on the desk. But 
that was during class 
hours. Here you are now 
in the games room. I want 
to see you make those 
fine cuts.” 

The fury inside me 
calmed down at these 
softly spoken words. The 
urge to confide in 
Mr. Warren overwhelmed 
me. I burst out, “I am 
afraid!” 

“No, you are not,” 
thundered Mr. Warren with 
vehemence. “You are only 
conscious of yourself. You 
are self-conscious to the 
point of caring for the 
opinion of others, dreading 
failure. You should be 
playing ^our’ game, with 
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the external world ceasing 
to exist.” 

1 was stunned, as were 
the others, by the blinding 
truth of the words. I was 
afraid of what others 
were thinking of me—or 
would think of me—^if I 
played a bad shot. 

“Give the game your 
best,” continued 
Mr. Warren. I hung on to 
his every word. “If you 
don’t, you will have a 
hundred regrets afterwards, 
DeepakI You must have the 
candour of a child at play 
and the ardour of a hunter 
in a chase.” He paused and 
then said in a low voice, 

“I lost many chances in 
school, defeated by self- 
consciousness. Come on!” 

He looked expectantly at 
me. A surge of energy shot 
through me. The board no 
longer looked alien. There 
was only the coin and the 
pocket in my line of vision. 
My mind too focused 
unwaveringly. The striker 
found its mark, nudging 
the coin into the pocket. 

After that I played a 
dream game. At the end 
of it Mr. Warren rose and 
patted me on the back. 
“That’s it,” he said as I 
looked up gratefully and 
reverentially. “You are 
talented, my boy. I can’t 
see this talent go undirected. 
1 hear selections for the 
inter-school matches take 
place next week. All the 
best, boys.” 

He walked to the door 
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wilile we stood respectfully. 

Since then Mr. Warren’s 
words have become very 
sacred to me. The first 
thing I did that day on 
returning home was to 
write his words on a sheet 
of paper and paste it to the 
inner flap of my school bag. 1 
no longer loathe the front 
seat. For the selections and 
the inter-school carrom 
contest, I repeated 
Mr. Warren’s words like a 
prayer in my mind. 

W’hen I was runner-up 
in the Junior title for the 
school in the contest, I 
went up to a joyous 
Mr. Warren without being 
'self-conscious' and said 
sincerely, “Sir, you have 
helped me conquer 
nervousness. I did my best, 
Sir. I have no regrets.” 



THROUGH rilE 
WIN DO W 

I love to watch, the full moon sky 
Through the little mndow of my bedroom 
It fills my mind with a special peace 
And gives a special feeling 
I feel someUmes that it indicates me 
Being with all those stars and still isolated 
It makes the ivorld seem different 
From the world lit by the sun 
n covers the earth with its silvery light 
And gives a peaceful look 
It stands in the sky mth its cool gaze 
Giving me a queer feeling. 

Jeena Govindan 


CLOCK 

Tick-tockf tick-tock, 

Goes my little old clock. 

Thirty minutes to eight, 

Oh! Mummy! Pack up fast, 

I’m getting late. 

Getting late for school. 

Oh! I left the toast. 

Which mummy said I had to eat 
Because of my clock 
I got up late. 

So, I missed the bus, 

And, also the Annual Fete. 

Tick-tock, tick-tock. 

Goes my little new clock. 

Parul Mathur (12) 
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Rupa Sharma (14) 
Illustration ; Viky Arya 


Then Why Drugs ? 

I dread those long hours 
Of terrible 'pain. 

Alone in this ivorld when 
I, listessly had lain. 

When sudden spasms of pain 
Had shredded me. 

What could the reason of 
That state of mine be? 

I remember the avoiding eyes 
Of those whom I’d left. 

When they found about my 
Prominent role in the theft. 

For they couldn’t understand me. 
Oh! Why can't you see? 

They understood my weak points 
And my inadequacy. 

I was the much blamed cause 
For their humiUation. 

I would’ve never gone astray. 

Had my troubles found a solution. 
This all forced me to turn 
To an unknown friend. 

For it helped my problems 
To come to an end. 

No one ever told me. 

To be precise. 

That it was my disaster. 

In a guise. 

Who must have been that friend; 
The foe unknown? 

It could only have 
Been ‘Drugs’ alone. 
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Stoiy: C.S. Shangmugam Illustrations : Chaitali Chatterjec 


I N a certain village lived 
an old man who was 
very clever. People 
spoke of h's wit and 


intelligence. The king too 
came to know of the clever 
old man. Being very proud 
of his own abilities, the 


king did not Lke people 
praising one of his subjects 
as the cleverest man in 
the kingdom. 

So, one day, the king 
put on some shabby clothes 
and riding an elephant, 
went to the village where 
the old man lived. He was 
sitting in the verandah of 
his house. The king greeted 
him. 

“Whose elephant is 
this?” asked the old man. 

“The king’s!” replied the 
king. 

“You must be a very 
clever man indeed to use 
the elephant of none other 
than the king,” observed 
the old man. 

“Well, I hear that you 
are the cleverest man in 
the kingdom. How can I 
get a proof of this?” said 
the king. 

“What kind of proof 
will satisfy, you?” asked 
the old man. 
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into the river?” 

The old man looked into 
the water and said 

thoughtfully, “No, I don’t 
think I can do that. If I 
could, I should be a very 
clever man. But a clever 
man will be one who can 
rescue you from getting 
drowned in the river.” 

“Why? Is swimming to 
safety so very difficult?” 
asked the king who was a 
good swimmer. He jumped 
into the river, and almost 


to the safety of the bank. 


The king rode back to 
his palace, his arrogance 
humbled. 




“I managed to come out 
easily!” exclaimed the 
king. 

“You did, as easily as I 
made you jump into the 










CRACEi'in. 


The heavenly sky mother throws aioay 
Her black robe, studded with jeicels grand 
And dresses herself in pale yellow 
Like that of golden sand 
Shaded here and there with delicate tints 

of red 

Ornamented, like a neio bride ready to be 

wed 

She lovingly kisses, the Ups of flowers 

who repose 

Saying ‘wake up my children* and they 

forget to doze 

The whole world echoes with birds* 

melodious notes as they flow 
And the pleasant wind gently blows 
The butterflies plod from flower to flower 
Their blend of colours, remind us of His 

magic and power 

The blue waters of the lake, glitter like 

gold 

Warmth of mother, melts aivay nights cold 
And the solemn silence and darkness of 

the night 

Changes to a day all shiny and bright. 

Neha Mathur (13) 


SlJiSDAY 


Sunday is a fun day. 

It's a movie day. 

It's the T.V. day 

It's the traditional rajama-chawal day. 
Each week begins with this day, 

But throughout the week, 

We wait for Sunday, 

As it is a holiday. 
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CIRCUS GIRL AT SCHOOL PART— 











































<E rr EASY ' IT WAS tIKE TELLING A PtPPBRCOM TO KEEP COOL I THE BUS STOPPED TO SET DOWN A PASSENGER 
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Text: R.K. Miirtbi Illustrations: Shantanu Chattcrjce 


There are occasions 
when you really wish 
there could be as many 
names as people in this 
world. This wish, alas, is 
unlikely to be fulfilled. 

So, what can you do 
when you do not receive 
credit due to you, when 
someone else basks in the 
limelight? Let us take the 


cue from Sir Winston 
Churchill. 

Churchill was then young. 
He hoped to become a 
writer. Then he learnt of 
an American novelist whose 
name was Winston 
Churchill, too. The 
American had written some 
nov^^-including Richard 
C(lH%nd Coniston. 





HM 




Churchill of England 
wrote a letter to Churchill 
of America. 

London 
June 7, 1899 
Mr. Winston Churchill 
presents his compliments 
to Mr. Whiston Churchill 
and begs to draw his 
attention to a matter 
which concerns them 
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both. He has learnt that 
Mr. Winston Churchill 
proposes to bring out 
another novel, entitled 
Richard Carvel.... 

Mr. Winston Churchill is 
also the author of a 
novel, now being 
published in serial 
form. He has no doubt 
that Mr. Winston 
Churchill will recognise 
from this letter—if 
indeed, by no other 
means—that there is a 


The hundredth 
anniversary of Plastov 
Arkadiy Alexandrovich will 
be celebrated on January 
31, 1993. On this occasion 
the Cultural Fund of 
Ulyanovsk has announced 
the Children’s Competition 
“Spring” (the title of one 
of Plastov’s paintings). 

The subject can touch 
upon the beauty and the 
unique character of one’s 
native land, nature, country 
hfe, children’s games, 


grave danger of his works 
being mistaken for those 
of Mr. Winston Churchill. 
He feels sure that Mr. 
Winston Churchill 
desires this as little as he 
does himself. In future, 
to avoid mistakes as far 
as possible, Mr. Winston 
Churchill has decided to 
sign all published articles, 
stories or other works, 
Winston Spencer 
Churchill and not Winston 
Churchill, as fot^merly. 


national holidays, heroes, 
favourite birds and 
animals... .Winners will 
be awarded diplomas and 
prizes, besides being given 
passes to the Russian 
Youth Centre “Eagling”. 

Children between the 
ages of six and sixteen can 
participate. The drawing 
can be on any size of 
paper. On the reverse of 
the entry the details of 
name, age, address, school 
teacher and title of the 


He trusts this arrange¬ 
ment would commend 
itself to Mr. Winston 
Churchill and he ventures 
to suggest that both 
Mr. Winston Churchill 
and Mr. Winston 
Churchill shguld insert 
a note in their respective 
publications, explaining 
to the public which are 
the works of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and which 
those of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 


drawing should be 
written clearly. 

Last date: November 1, 
1992 

All entries must be sent to 
432600 
Russia 
Ulyanovsk 

Savetskaya Street, 6 
The Union of Children’s 
Organisations 
The Competition 
“Spring” 
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New 

Nivedita’s New Home and 
Other Stories 

By Indira AnanthakriQshnan 
Published by FubUcations 
Division 1991 
Price Rs. 15.00 
During term time when 
one is burdened with home¬ 
work and tests and exams, 
there is precious little 
time for leisure reading. 

At such times it is nice 
to get hold of a collection 
of short stories rather than 
a full-fledged book as the 
former can be left halfway 
through when studies or 
bedtime interferes. It is 
most irritating when just 
as the hero is about to 
unmask the villain your 
mother calls out; “Bedtime 
dear! Go and v/ash and 
get ready for bed.” So for 
those term-time days 
comes this collection of 
stories. 

All the stories deal with 
the idea that girls are in 
no way inferior to boys. 

So in each, it is a girl who 
shines, a girl who wins. 

However, despite the 
common underlying theme, 
the stories, for most part, 
fail to hold the reader for 
verly long. One reason is 
that though in each story 
the central idea is strong 
and even unusual at times, 
it is not sufficiently 
developed. Somehow it 
leaves the impression that 
the author wanted to go 
on but the fact that it was 


Books to Choose 

a short story forced her to 
wind it up too soon. 

Also in many of them the 
theme of equality is too 
laboured. It is time to take 
stock of the so-called 
equality issue and wonder 
whether what we want is 
total similarity between 
girls and boys or an 
appreciation of what both 
can do. For example the 
desirable situation is not 
that a girl should be made 
into a clone of the boys 
but that her capacities, 
capabilities and potential 
should be recognised and 
encouraged. And un¬ 
fortunately none of the 
stories bring this out. 

But some of the stories 
make for an enjoyable read 
such as the one where the 
daughter of construction 
workers achieves her dream 
of going to school. But 
even this could have been 
made into a much better 
and hard-hitting tale. 

What really disappoints 
are the illustrations which, 
except for maybe a couple, 
are quite bad. The 
drawings in no way enhance 
the tale or the book. 

HINDI BOOKS 

Manku Chandni Chowk Mein 
By Mukul Priyadars!id!ni 
Published by Gandhi Shanti 
Kendra 

Price Rs. 10.00 
This is what a historical 


From 

book for children should 
really be like. Dealing 
with the history of Delhi 
in general and that of 
Chandni Chowk in parti¬ 
cular the book is so well 
written that you end up 
reading the whole thing 
at one go. 

The book is written in 
endearingly simple but 
superb and interesting 
language and not being 
very long, it is a really 
unput-downable volume. 
Told in a friendly 
narrative manner the book 
educates and entertains at 
the same time. A book that 
is a must for every child’s 
collection. 

Nanhe Kavi 
Published by Mudrit 
Prakash.'in 

Price not mentioned 
This collection of prize¬ 
winning poems by 
children is refreshingly 
readable. Though the topics 
were given, each child’s 
interpretation is so 
different and their grasp of 
rhyme and metre so good 
that these poems would 
put many an adult poet to 
shame. I am sure that a 
number of future Maithili 
Sharan Gupts and 
Sumitranandan Pants have 
found a place in this 
collection. An example of 
what children can do 
when left to themselves. 

E. Shailaja Nair 
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THE SQUIRREL’S 
ADVENTURE 

Once I found a little sqiMrrel 
Perched on our window ledge, 

AII greyish blaxik or brown should I say 
Dangling at an edge. 

Black clouds enshrouded the sky. 

It was raining as hard as could be, 

When, I saw the squirrel sitting by. 

But he did not see me. 

I watched, for a second or so 

Before I approached the cute little thing. 

With a steady pace, on silent tiptoe. 

Afraid it might vanish in a quick spring. 
He looked a weary vagabond, a traveller 
Who, in his exploits down the country ' 

lane, 

Had on the ledge sought shelter. 

From the menacing clouds and *Big 

brother* Rain. 

I noticed his skin as soft as down. 

Akin to a gorgeous striped gownl 
A grin bared his teeth, his whiskers all 

ruffled. 

His nutty broivn nose only sniffed and 

snuffled. 

Drenched he was, as could be 
His body was dripping wet. 

Yet, unmoved he stared at me. 

When our eyes at last met. 

He stopped his game and stood very still, 
I did the same too. 

But he started with it all over again, 
Mistaking me for a statue! 

He scratched the fur behind his ear. 

And loudly sneezed thrice. 


And suddenly gave a squeal of fear. 

On sighting a troop of mice. 

Then, shaking his fear off. 

He stood ready for a fight 

And lol He frightened those guys ''tough*’ 

Quite out of his sight! 

He beamed all over his naughty face. 
Blushing a deep crimson. 

He felt like a hero, elevating his race. 
And, wasn’t he one? 

And, that was the tale. 

Of the little squirrel that came, 

When there was a gale. 

In search of adventure and fame. 

Simple Mohanty (15) 


FRIENDS 

A helping hand here and there, 

A small soft word. 

Laughing and talking together. 

Having fun together. 

Sharing life's precious moments, 

Is that all what friends are? 

When she’s sad. 

And feeling bad. 

The other one comes along. 

Telling her that life's like that. 

And now she’s not sad for long, 

Helping each other in times of need, 
Sharing life’s sorrows and joys. 

Bringing out the best in each other. 

Being thoughtful and kind. 

Understanding each other, 

And telling her at times that you’re 
really special to me. 

That’s what friends are. “ 

Natasha Israni (15) 
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PEN-FRtENDS CORNER 


Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children’s World Pen- 
Mends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their parti¬ 
culars in the form will get 
priority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice 
of countries to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. 
Whenever members write 
to their pen-friends it will 
be advisable to mention 
their member-number. 


4908 

Nilesh Jaywant Naikar 
(boy, 15) 

E-6, Abdul Rehman 
Kureshi Chawl 
Samarth Nagar 
Jogeshwari (East) 
Bombay 400060, India 
Stamps, coins 
Any country 

4909 

Priya Laksmi R. Nair 
(girl, 12 ) 

F-230/4, Officers Enclave 
Pangode, Trivandrum 
Kerala, India 
Stamps, reading 
India, Germany 


4910 

Ricky Dhingra (b, 13) 
Vijay Park 
245/2C Satyavihar 
Ballupur Road. Dehra Dun 
U.P., India 
Stamps, music 
U.S.A., Singapore 

4911 

Loveleena L. Makbija 
(g, 14) 

R.C. Bk. No. 31/372 
Chembur Colony 
Bombay 400074, India 
Reading, movies 
U.S.A., Switzerland 

4912 

Jitin Iluria (b, 13) 

924, Sector 29. NOIDA 












U.P., India 
Stamps, coins 
U.S.A. 

4913 

Neha Mathur ig, 11) 

4 Central Road, Jungpura 
Bhogal, New Delhi 110014 
India 

Painting, reading 
India, U.K. 

4914 

Anoop S. Atre (b, 14) 

D-3, RBI Staff Qrls. 

ASM Road 
Bangalore 560042 
Karnataka, India 
Stamps, coins 
U.S.A., Japan 

4915 

Gunjan Gupta (g, 11) 

1799 Ram Gali 
Sohan Ganj, Near Clock 
Tower 

Delhi 110007, India 
Playing, films 
Russia, France 

4916 

Siddharth Maheswari 
(b, 12) 

114, Sahyog Apartments 
Mayur Vihar, Phase 1 
Delhi 110091, India 
Stamps, music 
France, U.S.A. 

4917 

Pinky Jain (g, 15) 

C/o U. V. Enterprise 
159 Govindappa 
Naicker Street, II Floor 
Madras, Tamil Nadu, India 
Reading, painting 
Any country 


4918 

Bikram Suri (b, 13) 

E-248, Ilnd Floor 
Greater Kailash Part-II 
New Delhi 110048, India 
Stamps, coins 
Other than India 

4919 

Mamatha Y. Danti (g, 16) 
D/o Y. A. Danti 
Ravindra Pustakalaya 
Door No. E/118/B, Kargal 
Shimoga Dist., Karnataka 
India 

Photography, painting 
Japan, India 

4920 

A. Shah Nawaz (b, 14) 
‘Globe Bungalow’, Noyes 
Road 

Kodaikanal, Tamil Nadu 
India 

Painting, movies 
Any country 

4921 

L. Bhavana Reddy (g, 9) 

7, Banjara Anand Apts. 
Naveen Nagar 
Hyderabad 500004 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Story books, painting 
U.S.A., India 

4922 

Ujjal Brahma (b, 13) 

Roll No. 2662, Class VII 

Sainik School 

Goalpara 783133 

P.O. Rajapara, Assam, India 

Painting, reading 

Any country 

4923 

Sikha Chakraborty (g, 16) 
C/o Mr. Swapan Chakraborty 


Embassy of India 
Thimphu, Bhutan 
Breakdance, gardening 
Switzerland, France 

4924 

Nishant Ahuja (b, 16) 
5-5-63, NIT, Faridabad 
> Haiyana, India 

Stamp and coin collection 
U.S.A., Canada 

4925 

Geeta Chhabra (g, 15) 

C-P 31 Maury a Enclave 
Pitam Pura 
New Delhi 110034 
Music, reading 
\ Any country 

4926 

Amil Kalra (b, 13) 

Neelam Bhavan 

S. V.P. Road, Saiyad Wada 
Godhra, Gujarat 389001 
India 

Stamps, coins 
U.S.A., Sweden 

4927 

Sonali Bandhu (g, 10) 

16, Purbachal, 1st Lane 
P.O. Talpukur 
Dt. 24 Parganas (N) 

West Bengal 743187, India 
Reading, painting 
Any country 

4928 

Pushpendra Mishra (b, 12) 
77, Green Nagar 

T. O.I. Press Road 
Durgapura 

Jaipur 302015, Rajasthan 
India 

Painting, drawing 
Germany 
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4929 

Susmita Borthakur (g, 10) 
C/o Mr. Prabhat Borthakur 
Near H.S. School 
P.O. Dergaon, Assam 785614 
India 

Stamps, postcards 
Bangladesh, Japan 

4930 

T. K. Geeth Mohan (b, 14) 
Roil No. 2548, Ashoka Jrs. 
Sainik School 

P.O. Kazhakootam 
Trivandrum, Kerala 695585 
India 

Stamps, reading 
Any country 

4931 

Sonia Luthra (g, 16) 

B-317 Prashant Vihar 
Delhi 110085 
Reading, tennis 
Canada, Switzerland 

4932 

Prasbant V. Tari (b, 16) 

H. No. 6, Volvoi 
P.O. Savoi Verem 
Ponda, Goa 403401, India 
Reading, sports 

U. S.A., Australia 

4933 

Bushra Tufail (g, 15) 

C/o Mr. Tufail Ahmed 
13, Toppling Road 
Nanpara House 
Lucknow 226001, U.P. 

India 

Music, reading 
U.S.A., Switzerland 

4934 

Debashish C. (b, 10) 
Pancharatna, H. No. 3 


Jail Road, Nasik Road 
Maharashtra 422101, India 
Stamps 
Mongolia 

4935 

Shweta Sharma (g, 15) 
R-134, Greater Kailash-I 
New Delhi 110048 
Music, cricket 
India 

4936 

Angsuman Kawshik 
Borthakur (b, 7) 

C/o Mr. Prabhat Borthakur 

Near H.S. School 

P.O. Dergaon 

Dist. Golaghat 

Assam 785614, India 

Stamps, games 

Any country 

4937 

Tooba Hussain (g, 10) 

C/o Mr. Mazhir Hussain 
2397, Tilak Bazaar 
Gali Rang Wali 
Delhi 110006 
Khokho, reading 
Any country 

4938 

Shaikh Mohd. Tariq (b, 16) 
0/2 Dalai Estate 
Bombay Central 
Bombay 400085, India 
Cricket, music 
Any country 

4939 

Gita Rout (g, 16) 

C/o Mr. B. C. Rout 
Qr. No. M-36, T.R.L. 

Township 
P.O. Belpahar 
Dist. Sambalpur 


Orissa, India 
Games 
India, U.S.A. 

4940 

Amit Madan (b, 16) 

1697/4 Govindpuri Extn. 
Kalkaji, New Delhi 110019 
Sports, music 
Germany, Australia 

4941 

Sonam Choedon (g, 16) 
Class VIII B 

Central School for Tibetans 
Gurupura, Mysore Dist. 
Karnataka, India 
Writing, reading 
Japan, Switzerland 

4942 

G. Eshwar Prasad (b, 14) 

H. No. C-75, S.P.M. New 
Colony 

Sirpur Kaghaz Nagar 
Andhra Pradesh 504296 
I ndia 

Exchanging stamps, penpals 
Any country 

4943 

Divya Jacob (g, 9) 

A 1, North Avenue Apts. 
Lissie Junction 
Kochi 682018 
Kerala, India 
Painting, stamps 
Any country 

4944 

K. Raghuganesh (b, 16) 

TC 20/2958, Ayodhya 
Single Street, Karamana 
Trivandrum 695002 
Kerala, India 
Music, films 
Any country 
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4945 

UiiK) R R. («, 16) 

C/o Dcvkey Rajan 
Kavi Raj House 
Sailul Colony 
Bikaner, Rajasthan, India 
i’en-friends, singing 
Japan, U.S.A. 

4946 

Veer R. Thaoker (b, 12) 
Class VII, Guru Shikkar 
School 
Mount Abu 

Rajasthan 307801, India 
Stamps, football 
Argentina 

4947 

Ballavi C. Colgoankar 
fg, 13) 

Radhika, 1530/1 
Near SSC Board 
Alto-Porvorim, Bardez 
Goa, India 
Painting, reading 
India 

4948 

Syed Javeed Hussain (b, 15) 
H. No. 15-3-78, Near K.M.C. 
Rangampet, Warangal 
Andhra Pradesh 506007 
India 

Painting, friendships 
India 

4949 

R. Ramya (g, 12) 

8/2 Mettupalayam Road 
Coimbatore, 'J’amil Nadu 
India 

Stamps, reading 
U.S.A., Russia 
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4950 

Selman M.l). Babu (b, 16) 
39/519, K.S.C. Road 
Pullepady 

P.B. No. 3552, Kochi 682035 
Kerala, India 
Stamps, coins 
Any country 

4951 

Nidhi Garg (g, 14) 

III F 33/8, Nehru Nagar 
Ghaziabad, U.P. 201001 
India 

Dancing, acting 
Any country 

4952 

Sunil Kr. Pandey (b, 11) 
V.K.V. Sunpura, Dist. Lohit 
Arunachal Pradesh 792111 
India 

Cycling, football 
Germany, India 

4953 

Tanzin Choedon (g, 12) 

C/o Principal 
CIBS, Choglamsar 
Leh, J & K, India 
Reading, stickers 
Any country 

4954 

Sarvathra V. (b, 9) 

No. 92, Vidyotha 
S.V.K. Layout 
West of Chord Road 
Bangalore-79 
Karnataka, India 
Coins 

Japan, U.S.A. 

4955 

Riddhi Sandil (g, 10) 

S-67, Panchsliila Park 
New Delhi 110017 
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Reading, video games 
Any country 

4956 

S. Bharat Kumar (b, 16) 

1). No. 12-1-15 
Kothapet Factory Road 
Guntur 

Andhra Pradesh 522001 
India 

Stamps, coins 
U.S.A. 

4957 

Dcepali Agrawal (g, 12) 
J-201, Saket 
New Delhi 110017 
Music, Lawn tennis 
U.S.A., Switzerland 

4958 

Aashish Kulkarni (b, 15) 
569/5 Kher Section 
Saraswati Nivas, Bombay 
Ambarnath 

Maharashtra 421501, India 
Stamps, pen-friends 
India, U.S.A. 

4959 

Rizwana Haroon (g, 12) 
11/J, ‘Yamuna* 

Maharaja Surya Road 
Alwarpet 

Madras 600018, Tamil Nadu 
India 

Sports, painting 
Any country 

4960 

Ashok Kumar Gaur (b, 16) 
C/o Mr. Satish Kumar Gaur 
Motor Mechanic Instructor 
1.7.1. Bassi Pathanam 
Dist. Patiala 
Punjab 14a412, India 
Penpals, music 
Japan, Russia 



4961 

Shagun Sethi (g, 11) 
H-3/12 Model Town 
Delhi 110009 
Cooking, reading 
Other than India 

4962 

Madhu Nandan (b, 15) 

Qr. No. 2-361, Sector II D 
Bokaro Steel City 
Bihar 827001, India 
Reading, games 
Japan, Australia 

4963 

Meetu Makkar (g, 14) 

156, Kapil Vihar, 1st Floor 
Pitampura, Delhi 110034 
Reading, music 
Other than India 


4964 

Ashish Misra (b, 12) 
2-B, Street 30, Sector I 
Bhilai 

Madhya Pradesh 490001 
India 

Reading, stamps 
U.S.A., U.K. 

4965 

Mitu Kalyani (g, 13) 

B. No. 376, Ward 2-B 
Adipur, Kutch 
Gujarat, India 
Reading, stamps 
U.S.A., France 

4966 

P. N. Rajesh (b, 8) 

H. No. 40, Golconda 
Anushakti Nagar 
Bombay 400094, India 
Japan, U.S.A. 


4967 

Greeshma P. (g, 13) 

11-B, Type III, Sector IV 
Ordnance Factory Estate 
Chanda, Maharashtra 442501 
India 

Painting, reading 
Any country 

4968 

Bidyut Bikash Dutta (b, 13) 
f^Iass VII B, Roll No. 2785 
Sainik School, Goalpara 
P.O. Rajapara 
Assam 783133 
India 

Russia, Japan 

4969 

Meghna V. Shukla (g, 14) 
Plot No. 78, Sector I (Oslo) 
Gandhidham (Kutch) 
Gujarat, India 
Painting, coins 
Any country 

4970 

P. Deka (b, 14) 

Sainik School, Goalpara 
P.O. Rajapara, Dt. Goalpara 
Assam 783133, India 
Cricket, posters 
Any country 

4971 

Shabana C.A. (g, 14) 

C/o Mr. C.M. Abdul Salam 
House No. 181, 

Chandranagar 
Palakkad, Kerala, India 
Singing, stamp collection 
Taiwan, Japan 

4972 

Sandeep Singh (b, 12) 

53/67 Ramj as Road 
Karol Bagh, 

New Delhi 110005 


Stamps 
Any country 

4973 

Pushpi Sahay (g, 14) 

C/o Mr. A. Sahay 
65 D/1 Gautam Nagar 
New Delhi 110049 
Volleyball, reading 
Any country 

4974 

Neetu Saikia (b, 15) 

Sainik School, Goalpara 
P.O. Rajpara, Lohit House 
Dt. Goalpara, Assam, India 
Pen-friends, music 
Any country 

4975 

C. Prat hi ma (g, 14) 

29, Sri Ram Nagar 
North Street 
Madras 600018, India 
Coins, music 
U.K., U.S.A. 

4976 

Abhishek Grover (b, 12) 
EB-18, S.F.S. Duplex Flats 
Maya Enclave 
New Delhi 110064 
Stamps, reading 
China, Russia 

4977 

Sonam Doma (g, 15) 

C/o Norbu Duka 
Telephone Exchange 
Sarbhang, Bhutan 
Reading, music 
India, Bhutan 

4978 

Bhupinder (b, 12) 

H. No. 45-A, Gali No. 9 
Jawahar Nagar, Hissar 
Haryana, India 
Coins, stamps 
U.S.A., France 
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4979 

Nandan Gulati (g, 11) 

C o Mr. K.K. Gulati 
B 1 /205, Paschim Vihar 
New Delhi 110063 
Bancing, drawing 
An} country 

4930 

Saurabh P. Tapdiya (b, 15) 
C/o Mr. P. L. Tapdiya (CA) 
Vidharbha H. Colony 
Ward ha 

Maharashtra 442001, India 
Making Iriends, stamps 
U.S.A., Japan 

4981 

Brahni Arora (g, 13) 

1)^0 Dr. D.R. Arora 
GP-4, Maury a Enclave 
Pitampura, Delhi 110034 
iMusic, dancing 
Any country 

4982 

Mangesh S. Ramnathkar 
(b, 15) 

Mhalre ChawM, Room No. 2 
Borivli (West), S.V. Road 
Bombay 400092, India 
Dancing, music 
U.S.A., U.K. 

4983 

Salma Siddique (g, 8) 

C o Warden, P.G. Men’s 
Hostel 

Delhi ITniversity 
Delhi 110007 
Reading, painting 
Any country 

4984 

Darshan Ambat (b, 13) 

Roll No. 2687, Prasad (Jrs) 
Sainik School P.O. 


Trivandrum 695585 
Kerala, India 
Philately, music 
Any country 

4985 

Paridhi Bhushan (g, 9) 
Sector 5/1582, R.K. Puram 
New Delhi 110022 
Drawing, craft 
Poland, Thailand 

4986 

R turaj Kau.‘hik (b, 9) 

C/o Mr. Prakash Rorthakur 
Near H.S, School, Suwagpur 
P.O. Dergaon 
Dist. Golaghat 
Assam 785614, India 
Playing, pen-friends 
Germany, Bhutan 

4987 

Anju S. George (g, 9) 

C o Mr. George Kurien 
Vetlinilkunnathil 
Kallumala P.O. 

Mavelikara, Kerala, India 
Reading, stamps 
U.S.A., Canada 

4988 

Bamesh Goidani (b. 14) 

AP 2258, H Block, 15th 
Main Road 

(0pp. Karthiravan Colony) 
Annanagar West 
Madras 600040, India 
(.’oins, stickers 
Any country 

4989 

Shefali Gupta (g, 10) 

38-E Tagore Nagar 
Civil Lines 

Ludhiana 141001, Punjab 
India 

Badminton, stamps 
Switzerland, France 


4990 

Sujesh S. (b, 12) 

TC 26/131 Statue, 
Trivandrum, Kerala, India 
Stamps, cricket 
Japan, Germany 

4991 

Sonam Chhozonr (g, 12) 
Chingi. P.O. Kalaktang 
Dist. West Kameng 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Music, dance 
France, Russia 

4992 

Abo Thasusan (b, 14) 

C/o Headmaster 
Govt. Secondary School 
Thinz na, P.O. Thinzina 
D st. West Kameng 
Arunachal Pradesh 792122 
India 

Volleyball, friends 
Any country 

4993 

Kinjang Jangmu (g, 16) 
Chingi, P.O. Kalaktang 
Dist. We.st Kameng 
Arunachal Pradesh India 
Music, badminton 
Japan, U.S.A. 

4994 

Prashal Bangera (b, 13) 
190 Bazaar Gate Street 
1st Floor, Fort 
Bombay 400001, India 
Reading, badminton 
U.S.A., India 

4995 

Tendri Wangmu (g, 15) 
Chingi, P.O. Kalaketang 
Dist. West Kameng 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Music, TT 
.fapan, U.K. 
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Choicest Pearls from the Ocean of Learning 


FckjIs admire, but men ot sense approve. 


Affection is as necessary to the mind, as dress is to body. 


Aristotle the teacher of Alexander the Great used to s:iy; "Anyone can t)ocom( 
angry that is easy, but to bo angry with the right person, to the right degree, 
at the right lime, fur the right purpo-se that is not ea.sy. It require.^ 
self-control aitd discrimination." 


In triumph, be humble but in defeat, become defiant; in peace magnanimity 
but in war resolution. 'I'hat is the right prescription given by VViii-ston 
<Mnirchill. 


There are two ways to slide easily through life to beliewe everything or doubt 
overyt hing. By adopting the first, we become fools, by adopting the si*cond, 
we destroy creativity. However, both save us from thinking. And t<x) much 
thinking is the enemy of perfection. 


Some sixty years ago T.S. Eliot asked- "Where is the wisdom that we have 
lost in knowledge?" Today we ask, where is the knowledge that we lost in the 
big river of information. 


In politics, if you want anything said, ask a man. But if you want anything 
done quickly, ask a woman. 


George Bernard Shaw once said: "Life docs not cease to be funny, when 
people fall, any more than it cerises to be serious, when people laugh." 


Contributed by N.M. Khiliiani 
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6 A LETTER TO YOU 

Dhoomrapan, Motu and Runner 
are Perky’s ‘pen’-friends. Even 
though they have stood by him, 
through thick and thin, he gets 
taken in by Raghu’s eulogies of his 
‘pen’-friends and exchanges dear, 
dependable Motu for Ping Ping Chi 
for the I fistory rest. 

AENEAS AND THE DISTANT 
LAND 

An outline of Vergil's post- Trojan 
war epic, along the lines of Iliad and 
Odyssey, of the wanderings and 
struggles of Aeneas. 

1 2 GREEN PAGES 

On the occasion of World 
Environment Day on June 5, here is 
a specially designed collection of 
pages which reorients you to your 
environment, giving you a historical 
perspective, a story and fun things 
to do this vacation. 

21 SELF-RESPECT 

With his wares unsold, the vendor 
arouses the author’s pity. But he 
does not want alms to fill his empty 
stomach. The only money he will 
accept is in return for his wares. 

22 MAKE-BELIEVE 

Renu’s mother thinks her child is 
the best student in her class. Renu 
tries hard to live up to her hopes but 
fails often and fibs to cover up. 


29 


33 


25 A TALE OF TWO MANGO TREES 

They stand side by side, one bearing 
fruit, the other fruitless. The tree 
with fruit has to bear the onslaught 
of birds and children, trying to get 
at the fruit. It happily gives of itself. 
Unhappy, jealous, envious, the 
other tree falls to the woodcutter’s 
axe, being fruitless. 

MAKK-AND-DO 
A holder for the small odds and 
ends on your table. 

A DEAR TREE 

Necra and Anil have a friend in their 
backyard—a huge chinar tree whcfsc 
shade provides respite in summer, 
its falling leaves are playthings in 
autumn and the burnt remains of 
the leaves keep them warm. 

A FASCTNATINt; PASTIME 
The author hokis forth on the 
pleasures ol bird-watching. 

ASIMOV IS DEAD, HIS 
FICTION LIVES 

Isaac Asimov, the great science 
fiction writer who spanned galaxies 
in his writings but rarely stepped out 
of his house—a profile, with a 
reading list of some of his best 
works. 

THE SUCCEEDING FAILURE 
A stepping stone to success—that is 
how failure should be looke 
realises Meera. 


40 
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Dear Editor ... 


BLUSHING 

Oh my dear Editor 

Oh my dear dear Editor 

How happy you’ve 
made me! I’m blushing you 
know actually blushing. 

But don’t tell anyone okay? 
Promise? 

Actually I’ve never felt 
so important before. Am I 
really that old? Was! But I 
don’t feel that way you 
know. If only you knew 
what it feels like sometimes 
with i^aghu and Baby sorry 
Rita and the exams! Life is 
like a sponge cake with me 
the sponge. (Are there 
sponges in cakes? I wonder 
now). 

Can you believe Baby 
was once so sweet? Now 
she’s like a wasp - buzz 
buzz sting. And that Raghu 
- the more said of him it’s 
butter. 

Oh! And Subir - why 
have you put me in a 
wastepaper basket? You 
mean I’m like a mascot? 
Like Appu? I got you Subir. 

I love you all. 

Perky 

(Perkydesk) 

NOSTALGIC 

Children's World is in a 
nostalgic mood at the 
moment. So I wanted to 


share a few feelings of my 
own. 

My friendship with 
Children’s World began 
more than 22 years ago. 
However, it was with the 
February 1,1970 issue that 
I became a regular 
subscriber and I continued 
to buy eveiy issue of CW till 
December 1974. 

You probably won’t 
believe this hut I preserved 
each issue of the magazine 
during those five years and 
- 1 -- have - them even - 
today! 

Illogical? Not at all. 
Because each time I open a 
page of any issue of the 
magazine I learn something 
new. 

In fact, in your earlier 
issues, you used to 
"stagger" the educative 
features (on topics as 
diverse as The World's Most 
Famous Books and Tips on 
Gardening) in such a way 
that each issue contained at 
least a couple or more of 
such features in regular 
rotation - and these 
contributed to the 
"reference value" of every 
issue. 

During my Teachers’ 
Training Course, and as a 
teacher, my collection of 
Children’s World 


consequently supplied me 
with creative ideas, general 
knowledge and handy 
photography and 
illustrations. 

The illustrations and 
the language of your 
magazine are of a standard 
as high as they were then. 

So, four years ago, I 
made my own children - 
then aged seven and five 
years respectively - 
subscribers of Children’s 
World. I wanted to 
introduce them, as early as 
possible, to a world that 
entertained as well as 
educated. Now they in their 
turn, have begun a 
collection of CW 
magazines! 

So, THANK YOU, 
Children’s World\ 

Incidentally, as I was 
glancing through the old 
issues recently I was 
surprised to find that in 
your serial feature on 
careers, besides the stock 
ones of librarian, 
interior'designer, etc. you 
even advised on a 
'computer' career as early 
as April 1973! (Computer 
was still within inverted 
commas!) 

Mrs. SomaAiyer 
New Delhi 
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Dear Readers ... 


If the popularity of our 
pen-friends page is 
anything to go by - then 
everybody in the world is 
looking for a friend. With 
every delivery the postman 
brings in bagsful of the 
prescribed forms - neatly 
filled in with names, age, 
hobbies and so on. What 
extraordinary faith the 
ready-to - be enrol led 
members seem lo have in 
Children’s World’s capacity 
to find them an ideal 
‘pen’ friend. 

But has anybody 
paused to think of how 
many different kinds of 
■pen - friends one could 
make? Perky and Raghu 
throw light on ‘pen-friends 
of another kind. 

What is alarming us 
here at Children’s World 
however, is the kind of 
‘pen'- friends we seem to be 
attracting. "Friends", who 
are using their 
‘pen’-manship rather 
cleverly - to their 
advantage. 

It is a well-known, 
unwritten rule that when 
you send in a story, poem or 
article for consideration to 
a particular magazine, 
newspaper or periodical 
you have to wait till the 
said publication responds 
with either an acceptance 
or rejection slip/letter, 
before you can offer the 
same article to yet another 
publication. If perchance 
you have sent in the same 


article to more than one 
publication and you hear 
from any one of them to say 
that the article has been 
accepted, it is your bounden 
duty to withdraw the 
article from the other 
publications, or at least 
inform them of its 
acceptance elsewhere. 

Alas! We seem to have 
made some ‘pen’ friends in 
t he recent past who seem to 
have chosen to bypa.ss this 
simple courtesy. 

When ] 1 year-old 
Vivek Ranganathan sent in 
his poem Football Fever, 
and let us go ahead and 
publish it, even while he 
probably knew that another 
magazine was also to print 
it, we decided to overlook it 
as the ignorance of a child. 

How does one condone a 
similar act in an adult? C.S. 
Shanmugam of Hyderabad 
sent us a folk tale Clever 
King Cleverer Citizen, 
published in the May 1992 
issue of Children’s World. 
We accepted it publication 
and let him know. Sinc£ he 
had already sent the stoiy 
to another English 
magazine, which used it in 
their March 1992 issue, the 
least Mr. Shanmugam 
could have done was to let 
us know this. Our May 
issue was under production 
by March 10, and had he 
informed us, we would have 
had the choice of 
withdrawing his story, as 
was our right. 


These two episodes 
have left us considerably 
saddened,because 
Children’s World has 
always placed emphasis on 
originality, so much so^ it 
has decried the newly 
introduced practice of 
publishers bringing out 
collections of stories 
previously published 
elsewhere in its Book 
Review pages. 

How come we human 
beings cannot channelise 
our energies into 
duplicating what is 
es.sential for us, rather than 
what is easy for us? 

How come it is each one 
teach one? Each one plant 
one? Why not two or three? 
After we have razed our 
forests, run our rivers dry 
and choked our skies, why 
have we sat back to lament 
the fad ? How long are we 
going to keep raising the 
alarm so that somebody 
else will become 
environment friendly? How 
can we become 
environment friendly, did 
you say? 

Mamta Pandya and 
Meena Raghunathan of the 
Centre for Environment 
Education, Ahmedabad tell 
you just how - through the 
Green Pages, this month 

Welcome to a green 
world, "friends" of 
Children's World. 

EDITOR 
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Dear pens and dens and 
blots and plots. 

Sometimes I think my 
real friends are pens. I 
mean-just think of it. 

There they ore, day and 
night, living close to you, 
next to your heart 
sometimes, going with you 
everyday to class, never 
asking for anything but a 
bit of ink and a rag to wipe 
them clean. And the 
amount they know! 1 mean 
if pens were people... 

From out of the blue sea 

I come my friend 

All my windows 

To you I lend. 

A big, fat pen with 
checked trousers. A gold 
clip on top. A huge tummy 
full of ink. A 

two-and-a-half-hour histoiy 
paper. I write and write 
and I write and write. I 
don’t need a second pen. 
Motu is my best friend. 

Dhoomrapan is my 



other friend. Ho is thin and 
elegant and whit(\ He is 
quite an aristrocrat with a 
thin, thin nib and a rather 
snooty way of writing. Ho 
doesn’t have much stamina 
though. So I ust' him rarely. 

I have anot her pen 
whom I call the Runner. 
He’s the emergent^ man. If 
Motu is injur^ or ill, I 
have the Runner. He's not 
much to look at, he’s all in 
black but he keeps a cool 
head and trikes some 
cheeky singles. I really 
don’t need him when Motu’s 
in form, but then Motu 
sometimes gets 
temperamental and if 
there’s a test match, I mean 
an exam, then 1 must have 
Runner around. 

Motu, Dhoomrapan and 
Runner. My friends. Always 
around, never complaining 
pen pals. You would think 
other people look at pens 
the way I do. Ah! But 
there’s the blot! The smear! 
The spot! Raghu. 


"You know Perky," he 
said one day, "I think pens 
are really great things. 
They..." 

"I quite agree," T .said. 
"In fact I feel ptms are 
really our best friends. 
There they are, never 
complaining, just asking for 
a bit of ink and a clean..." 

"They are very 
interesting," continued 
Raghu in a louder voice. "I 
mean school life would be 
very dull without pens. 

Now I have a pen whom I 
call the Crab." 

"Well, my best pen- 
friend is..." I began. Then I 
asked. I know, I know. I’m 
stupid but I did ask, "Crab? 
Did you say Crab?" 

"Yes," said Raghu with 
a wave of his hand. "Crab. 
It’s a good name!" 

"But how can you call a 
pen a crab?" I asked, "I 
mean I can’t think of any 
connection. I meem a crab is 
a shelled water creature 
and has claws while a 
pen..." 
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you know. Veiy neat and 
pretty ones. She’s an artist 
my Ping Ping Chi." 

1 sank into sileijce. My 
life seemed suddenly to 
have become veiy dull. I 
mean what is a Motu or a 
Dhooinrapaa or my dear 
Runner compared to the 
excitement of living with 
Crab and Ha Ha and Ping 
Ping Chi? I had lived all 
these years in a groove, 
dull, stupid, with dull, 
stupid pen-friends. When 
would I ever know the 
frenzy, the adventure, the 
madness of having to work 
with Crab, Ha Ha and 
above all Ping Ping Chi? 

I gulped. I swallowed. I 
stammercxi "Raghu," I 
said. "If you don’t mind, 
could I, could I borrow, just 
borrow Ping Ping Chi for 
today? Just lor today. I can 
lend you my Motu. 

"Oh sure," said Raghu, 
"I’ve alretidy taken your 


"Makes blots!" said 
Raghu triumphantly. "My 
Crab makes the best blots 
I’ve seen. You should see 
some of them. Masterpieces 
I tell you! There’s one blot 
in my geometry book, on 
the hypotenuse theorem 
which is a real beauty. You 
should see it! And then I 
have Ha Ha." 

"Ha ha?" I askc*d, feebly 
and without laughter. 

"Yes! Ha Ha! He makes 
watery blots, the type that 
runs. 

"What rounds and 
curves he takes, how he 
loves to travel, with what 
energy he goes into other 
people’s note books. He’s 
not at all shy, not one bit, 
you know." 

"I see," I said grimly. 

"And do you happen to have 
any pens that manage to 
write?" 

"Oh, and then I have 
Ping Ping Chi," said Raghu, 
completely disregarding my 
question. "She’s Chinese. 

Poor thing! She always has 
a bad cold. So she mcdces 
little dot blots cdl over the 
page. They are dot blots 
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Motu. We have a histoiy 
test next period remember! 
And this time I want to 


write a lot. Here! Here’s 
Ping Ping Chi." 

Well, Ping Ping Chi 
was just what Raghu said 
she would be. She coughed 
and she sneezed, ever so 
daintly and turned all my 
‘a’s to ‘o’s and my 1066 to 
1000 and my 1758 to 0000 

and my marks to.But 

Raghu did very well. And 
he and Motu have become 
very good friends which I 
don’t like at all. And worse 
than that, Motu has got so 
influenced by Raghu that 
he has actually begun to 
take an unholy interest in 
the game of blotting. There 
he goes again, trying to 
imitate Crab. Help! 

Yours blotted out 

Perky 

P.S. Give me apen- 
FRIEND please, Motu,come 
home. All is forgiven. Sob! 



A 

and the distant land 

Text: O.P. Bhagat Illustrations: R. Ashish Bagchi 



Arnui and the man I 
sing who earliest came 
Fate-bound for refuge 
from the coasts of Troy 
To Italy.... 

The man is Aeneas. The 
story of his wanderings and 
struggles is told by Vergil 
in his epic, the Aeneid. 

The theme will remind 
you of Homer’s epics, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Indeed, Vergil owes a lot to 
Homer. Also to some other 
poets. But he does not 
imitate. His poem tells 
what follows the Trojan 
war. 

Vergil - he died in 19 
B.C. when he was 51 - is 
regarded as the greatest 
Latin poet. To begin with, 
he wrote beautiful poems of 
nature and the countryside. 
But Augustus, the first 
Roman emperor, asked him 
to write about the 


Arms or war was not 
Vergil’s subject. But he was 
well read and believed in 
what the emperor told him. 
And he began to write his 
epic. 

It took him ten years to 
complete it. He wanted to 
polish the long poem, but 
could not. Before he died, 
he said that it should be 
burnt. But Augustus did 
not allow this. He had the 
Aeneid published, two years 
after the poet’s death. 

A worf about the 
Roman gods. They are the 
same as the gods of the 
Greeks. But they have new 
names. Thus Zeus is Jove 
or Jupiter, Hera is Juno 
and Aphrodite is Venus. 

As in Homer’s epics, the 
gods and goddesses side 
with or oppose the hero. 
Their ri^^ry makes for 
much of the interest and 


For ten years Troy had 
withstood the siege. The 
Greeks, camping outside, 
had won some battles, but 
had not been able to enter 
the city. So they used a 
ru§e. 

They built a huge 
wooden horse. Leaving it 
near the gate, they left in 
their ships. 

The 'frojans thought 
the Greeks had gone back 
home. They came out 
jubilantly and hauled the 
horse into the city. 

In the hollow horse 
were hidden brave Greek 
soldiers. At night they 
jumped out and opened the 
city gate. As planned 
before, the Greek army, 
back after sailing some 
distance, stormed Troy. 

The soldiers killed, 
burnt houses and took 
whatever they could. Most 










already follen in the war. 
Aeneas was the only 
noteworthy survivor. 

His &ther, Anchises, 
was a mortal. But his 
mother was Venus, the 
goddess of beauty. While 
Juno tried to hany Aeneas, 
Venus helped and guided 
him all along. 

Even now she appeared 
before him. She advised 
him to \eaye Troy with 


those loyal to him. He must 
make a new hmne awe^ 
from home. The gods had 
decided that his diildren 
and their children would 
prosper there. 

Aeneas took the images 
of his household gods. Then 
he carried his old fother on 
his shoulders. With his son, 
lulus, holding his hand, he 
set out. His wife, Creusa, 
followed him. 



Aeneas reached the 
place where he had told his 
men to collect. Eveivfao^y 
there. But he dud not 
see his wife. Perhiraahe 
had lost her way. ite went 
back to look for her. 

But he only met her 
ghost. The shadowy form 
said that the gods wanted 
him to sail without her. She 
comforted him by adding 
that a great destiny 
awaited him and his people. 

Juno had not relentra 
yet. Many were the rigours 
Aeneas feoed on the sea 
and wherever he landed. 

On one island he met the 
Trojan prince Hector’s 
widow and his friend 
Helenas. 

They advised Aeneas to 
go east. In Italy he would 
find his new home. It would 
be the place where he saw a 
white sow with 30 pi^^ets. 

Braving every dimger 
on the way, Aeneas reaped 
Sicily. He was not fer from 
his goal now. But a storm 
forced his ships towards 
Africa. He reached the city 














In the guise of a 
huntress, Venus again 
guided him. She told him to 
go and meet Dido, the 
queen who ruled there. 

Dido was a young, 
beautiful widow. She had 
no intention of martying 
again. But the si^t of ^ 
Aeneas, handsome like a 
god, had a strange effect on 
her. She at once became 
fond of him. 

With her Aeneas lived 
happily for a year. He 
forgot where he had to go. 
The gods were worried. He 
was going against what 
destiny had in store for him. 

A messenger from 
Jupiter met Aeneas. He 
reminded him of his 
mission in life. Like one 
roused from idle dreams, 
Aeneas got set to sail for 
Italy. 

His sudden departure 
broke Dido’s heart. In her 
grief she killed herself with 
the sword Aeneas had left 
behind. 








A favourable wind took 
Aeneas to the mouth of the 
river Tiber, in the kingdom 
ofLatinus. 

Latinus had a pretty 
daughter, Lavinia. Many 
princes soOf^t her hand in 
marriage. But a prophecy 
had warned Latinus to give 
the princess in marriage 
only to a stranger. 

The king took Aeneas 
for that alien, and 
welcomed him. But the 
queen wanted her daughter 
to marry Turnus, a local 
ruler. So she hid Lavinia. 




I 




It was unforgivable of 
Aeneas to desert Dido like 


that, the only excuse or 
explanation he had was 
that the gods wanted him 
to do so. 


Friendless, Aeneas 
faced the wrath of Turnus. 
While he was despairing, 
from the Tib» came the 
river god. He told Aeneas 
not to be upset. He advised 
Aeneas tp build his dty on 
the spat where he«^tted a 
white sow with 30 piglets. 
It would be among some 
oak trees on the river’s 
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The number, 30, 
indicated that a^r that 
many years Aeneas’ son 
would build the white town 
of Alba. 

Venus asked her 
husband, the divine artisan 
Vulcan, to forge a shield for 
Aeneas. Vulcan produced a 
rare work of art. On the 
shield were depicted 
glorious scenes from the 
history of Rome as it would 
unfold itself. 

With his men and the 
help he got from Turnus’ 
enemies, Aeneas fought 
vediantly. At one time he 
was sorely wounded. But 
Venus healed his wounds. 


At last Aeneas killed 
Tumus. Victory was his 
now. Also Lavinia. He 
founded a city which he 
named Lavinium after her. 

Time passed. But there 
was no sign of Rome yet. 
Venus spoke to Jupiter 
about it. Jove said that he 
had not changed his mind. 
But more years - 300 years 
- must pass before it would 
come atout. 

In time were bom the 
twins, Romulus and Remus. 
Th^ were the descendants 
of Aeneas. Their great 
uncle, who had cunnin^y 
become the king, did not 
want them to live. He told a 


servant to drown them. 

But the servant put 
them in a box and sent 
them floating down the 
Tiber. A tide washed the 
box ashore. 

Cries from the babies 
drew a wolf there. Instead 
of eating them up, the wild 
beast suckled the infants. 
Later, the twins were found 
by the king’s herdsman. He 
took them to his wife, and 
th^ brought them up. 

The children grew into 
brave young men. They 
killed the wicked king. 
Romulus built a city which, 
after his name, was called 
Rome. He was its first king. 


THE LITTLE BOY 


The little boy who sleeps by the lamp-post 
I watoh him from the wiri^w of my roan 
During night he seems unafraid of ghosts. 

Every morning, he goes away. 

Where^ I do not know 

He comes back by the end of the day. 

He ats in his old place propped up 
Counts the money he brings along. 

He sle^s until the sun rays wake him up. 

No one is there to play with him 
He sometimes plays with the street dog. 
Wien the same eats his food, he hits him. 

Sometimes he fails to follow his routine 

He sits and watches us go to school 

A sad look in hit jet black eyes I have seen. 

% * 

He struggles alone, no one is to 

help hinf. or host 

The sadness, die gloom, the tiredness 
Follow him to his hard bed by the lamp-past. 

Saiaina Sulmaz (13) 
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Traditions to be proud of 


Is the environmental 
movement new to India? 
Not at all! Maybe our 
ancestors did not call 
themselves 
‘environmentalists’ or 
‘green’ or anything like 
that, but we can ell be 
proud that India has a long 
tradition of concern for the 
environment. 

From time immemorial, 
plants and animals have 
been treated with req)ect, 
sometimes even 
worshipped, hfo^y religions 
have taken their birth and 
been nurtured in our 
country. All of these have 
reflect^ an awareness of 
the interrelatedness of all 
living things and a reflect 
for the elements of nature. 

Many of our traditions 


and practices are perfectly 
tuned to our environment. 
Our tradition of recycling 
whereby nothing is wasted, 
is something everyone is 
learning from tod^. Kings, 
commoners, men, women, 
diildren, everyone has had 
a part to play in this. Let’s 
taike a look at some of these 
traditions and events. 

Empmnr Ashoka had 
an edict put up which 
reflects his concern for all 
living forms. That probably 
makes him the first ‘green’ 
king! 

From Ashoka’s Pillar 
Edict 

The Beloved of the 
Gods, King Pryadarsin, 
spoke thus 

When I am crowned 
twenty-six years, these 


varimis animals are 
declared by me inviolable 
viz. 

Parrots, maina^, aruna, 
ruddy geese, wild ducks, 
nandimukha, the gelata, 
bats, the amba^ h^ilika, 
small tortoises, boneless 
fish, vedaueyaka, the 
Ganga^puputaka, the 
sonliif/a-fish, large tortoises 
and porcupines, squirrels, 
young deer, bulls, 
okapinda, and asses, white 
pigeons, village pigeons, all 
qti^rupeds which are 
neither usefUl nor edible. 

Husks containing living 
beings (i.e. insects) are not 
to be burnt. 

Forests are not be 
burnt, either uselessly or 
for killing animals. 
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Environment: What is it about? 

Is the environment just about pretty flowers and birds, 
mountains and seas? Is it only about pollution and acid 
rain, ozone and deforestation? Yes, it’s about ail these-but 
it’s also about a lot of other thingi. It’s about our home, our 
neighbourhood, our school and the historical monuments in 
our town or dty. 

So protecting and caring for the environment does not mean 
only protecting forests or fighting against pollution. It means 
equally, caring for our garden, keeping our school clean, 
organizing a neighbourhood planting squad or being careful 
not to waste water. 


We present here some environmental food for thought-facts 
that may be fun to learn, ideas for things that you and your 
friends can do especially during vacations, games and 
stories. 

So here’s to an enviionmentally-friendly summer! 
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A green religion 

The Bishnoi religion 
took birth 600 years ago in 
Riyasthan. The followers of 
its founder, Saint 
Jambeshwar Maharaj, 
abide by twenty-nine sacred 
rules. The word Bishnoi 
itself means 29 in 
R^asthani. Vegetarianism, 
respect for all living things 
and not cutting trees are 
some of the fundamental 
tenets of this religion. 

In 1730, the Bishnois of 
Khejadli village had to pay 
dearly for their faith, when 
the Jodhpur Maharaj 
ordered his men to fetch 
wood from their village. 

The villagers hugged their 


trees to save them from the 
axemen, and 363 of them, 
mostly women, children 
and old men, were hacked 
to death before the king's 
men gave up. Even today 
the Bishnois actively 
protect wildlife and do not 
permit hunting or tree 
felling in their areas. 
Bishnoi villages are visibly 
greener and better wooded 
than surrounding villages. 

A contemporaiy 
movement similar to this is 
the world famous Chipko 
movement-one of the most 
successful examples of 
people getting together to 
protect their environment. 


The brave method of 
hugging trees to save them 
from being cut was adopted. 
This simple, non-violent 
action became popular 
statewide and the people 
joined this movement 
spontaneously. Today the 
Chipko movement is not 
confined to tree protection 
or plantation. Such 
conservation efforts are 
now gaining momentum in 
many parts of India, where 
local people participate in 
planning and 
implementation of such 
programmes. 




Be Craftily Creative 

The fun thing about the 
environment is that it’s fun 
learning about it. Here are 
a few ‘crafty’ ideas for a 
long summer holiday. 

Make a New Friend: 
Choose a tree, get to know 
it better- feel it, hug it, 
smell it, climb it, lie under 
it. Observe its shape and 
form, the way it moves, the 
creatures that make their 
home on it, the creatures 
that visit it. Soon }roull find 
that you have made an 
unusual new firiend. Then 
take home with you the 
automaph of your friend. 

To take a tree 
autograph you will need 
blank sheets of paper and 
crayons. Start with the 
bark. Hold the sheet of 
paper against the bark of 
the tree. Rub the crayon 


- - r av*', - ' 


■ jf. 

over the sheet to get the 
impression of the bark. The 
ridges will be coloured, 
while the cracks will 
remain blank. You will get 
an unusual pattern. 

Now take a lesd from 
your friend. Place it on a 
hard surface with the side 
on which the veins are 
prominent, &cing upwards. 
Place a sheet of paper over 
the leaf and rub over it with 
a crayon. The impression of 
the leaf will app^ on the 
paper. 

You could also make a 
silhouette print fay using 
the crayon to mate short 
strokes outward from the 
edges of tte leaf holding the 
le^ firmfy in place. 

Or tiy a ^tter print. 
Lay the leaf flat. Dip an old 
toothbrush in watercolour. 







L ■' A 

r 

If- •* 

Shake off surplus water 
colour. Hold the brush 
above the paper. Pass your 
thumb or a pencil over the 
brush. This will spray the 
colour on the paper and the 
leaf outline will diow. 

These are the 
distinctive marks of your 
tree. Mate an identity card 
for your friend. Put on it 
the name, the address 
(where it grows), its 
probable a|^ its hc^t, its 
rirth, description of its 
traits, and flowers and its 
tenants and visitors (birds, 
animals, insects and 
humans) and all its 
identifying features 
(autographs). 
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Make more ftiondi this 
way, and build up an 
autograph collection. You 
will rea^ that no two 
trees are identical. Each 
has its own form, pattern 
and personality. 

Fun with fingerprint*: 
Make impressive 
impressions with just a 


suunp pad, your fingertips 
and lots of imagination. 

Press your thumb or 
finger over the stamp pad. 
Now make a print by firmly 
pressing the thumb or 
finger on a sheet pf paper. 
Use single prints or group 
several prints togetlrar. Use 
different fingers too for 


different size prints. 

Now draw eyes, ears, 
legs, tails and other details 
to make animals, birds or 
insects. Your personalised 
fingerprint art can be 
turned into cards or used 
on letters to friends. 





Conserving the Future 


June 5 is World 
Environment Day. It m^ks 
the anniversary of tK^‘' 
Stockholm Coi^rmioe on 
Human Environment held 
in Sweden in 1972. At this 
hiatOTic oonfbrenoa, nations 
of the world pdlMNd to 
share their ooBoem ovn 
human progeee at the 
e]q)enaeofme 
environment. Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, the then Prime 
Minister of India was the 
only visiting head of 
government at the 
Stockholm Conference, 
showing the world how 
important envixtmment was 


for India. The meeting 
called upon the world 
community to work towards 
"development without 
destruction*. 

Two decades later, in 
June this year, the United 
Nations Conference on 
Environment and 
Development (UNCED) is 
scheduled to begin in 
Brazil. As governments 
around the world prepare 
to discuss regional and 
global environment issues 
at this Earth Summit, it is 
a good time to educate and 
inform ourselves about our 
immediate environment 


and work towards 
improving it. Share your 
concern for saving the 
environment with your 
fiunily and friends. Write 
letters to editors of 
newspapers on 
environmental issues of 
concern in your area. Your 
ideas could help us all to 
become environmental 
activists. 

Speak out for our 
planet to ensure that it is 
passed over to future 
generations in the condition 
which guarantees a life in 
human dignity for all. 
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Water Conserverses 




Conserve water this summer. We all need it, 
we all use it, but need we waste it? Here are a 
few verses to put into action before the situation 
gets worse. 

The leaky tcip drips day and night 
Just fix It right to shut it tight 
It seems the earth with water abounds 
But thinh-it‘s every drop that really counts. 

You have your bath, you wash your clothes 
Buckets of water, down the drain it goes 
All that water you may not drink 
It could have other uses ifyou just think. 

Apot or bucket when you fill 
Make sure it‘s done that you don't spill 
Little water over the brim in your haste 
Just think, it adds up to such a waste. 

Just a little thirsty you may feel 
But you fill your glass before a meal 
The rest you throw without a thought 
Would it not have been better in the potl 

The tap is on, you brush your teeth 
The water flows, you soap your feet 
Just think of all the water lost j 

To close the tap, what does it cost? 


.V. 


•i# 


The water bottle you take to school V 
The water in it is nice and cool 
You drink a bit, the rest you throw 
The water could help a plant to grow. 

The sun is high, it's hot and dry i 
"Oh! my thirsty plants,"you cry I 

You water them but most evaporates ' 

Best to tend them early morn or evening late. 


\ 


X 




s 




h 
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Granny Gets the 
Prize 

If a Best Environ¬ 
mentalist prize were to be 
instituted today, do you 
know who h likely to win? 
Probably your grandmother! 

Remember her home? 
The shining vessels, warm 
and welcoming kitchen and 
fragrant pooja room? The 
sparkle and fragrance did 
not come from Itettled and 
packaged chemicals. She 
used natural deaners- 
tamarind and ash, natural 
pesticides-neem leaves and 
tufmeric, natural 
scrubbers-coconut husk and 
dried gourd, lots of fresh air 
and sunlight, and a large 
dose of common sense! She 
didn’t have to be taught 
how to conserve water to 
recyde anything. It was a 
part of her life. 

Today our homes are 
full of many "wonder* 
products-deaners, 
fresheners, instant 
remedies. But do you know 
that many of these products 
contain chemicsds timt are 
harmful to our health as 
well as to environment? 

Why not try to find out 
more about grandmother’s 
secrets and persuade your 
parents to revive these? 
Start with reviving a few 
yourself. 

* Ensure that eveiy 
scrap of used papw in the 
house is sold. While your 
mother may be selling 
newspapers and magazfoes, 
single juieets of paper often 
end up in the dustbin. 
Ensure that all these- 
including bills, used brown 
paper covers, used 
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envelopes, handbills, old 
diaries and calmders»find 
their way to the piles to be 
sold to the kabadiwala. 

* Write on both sides of 
eveiy sheet of paper. 

* Keep your school 
textbooks in good condition. 
Then you can pass them on 
to your juniors when you go 
to the next class. 

* Make rough pads with 
all the blank sheets from 
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old notebooks. 

* Use a slate for doing 
rough work, taking 
messages, keeping lists, etc. 

* Store and reuse paper 
bags (and plastic ba^p too). 

If you have outgrown 
something or just got bored 
with clothes, books, 
toysKthey might still be 
useful for someone else. 
Give them away. 

And think about the 


em{^ packet of the 

sh^poo bottles, tte 
ballpen that won't 
write-the ma^y tiiingsyoa 
throw away. Bui where is 
this "away"? All these 
things don’t just disappear 
or gp away. Th^ turn up 
agEiin on someone else’s 
doorstep. So out dsig^t 
should not be out of mind. 
Think about the contents of 
your dusUiin and where 
they should go. Find out 
innovative uses for some of 
tthe things you throw away. 
** • 




A long time ago there 
was a sad village. The 
lands were no longer fertile, 
the soil was hard and 
wasted. The water source 
had dried up. The skies 
were filled with a haze of 
dust. And the people, th^ 
were tired and hungiv, ill 
and irritable all the tme. 

One year, things were 


worse than usual. The 
people could not bear it any 
longer. They decided to 
send a few of their 
representatives to visit the 
wise old lama who lived 
high up in the mountains 
and ask him what was at 
the root of their collective 
misfortune. 

So four young women 


and men set out on the long 
trek to the mountain where 
lived the lama. After 
several days of walking the 
exhausted travellers 
reached the monastery. 
Th^ related their tale of 
woe to the lama. The old 
lama smiled gently and 
said, ”My young Mends, 
why have you come such a 
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long way to seek the cause 
of your misfortune, while 
all the time the answer lies 
in your own village? Return 
home through the 
enchanted forest. On the 
way, you may find some 
clues that will help you in 
seeking your answer. Look 
sharp, think clearly and try 
to understand what you 
have seen." 

The foursome turned 
back again, more mystified 
than they had been when 
they started on their 
journey. As the lama had 
advised, they took the route 
that would take them 
through the forest. 

On they walked, taking 
in the sights and sounds 
and smells of the forest, 
eager to unravel the 
mystery that the lama had 
cryptically hinted at. The 
forest grew thicker, and 
quieter, and the foursome 
could not find a single clue. 
Suddenly they came upon a 
clearing in the forest and 
an unusual sight met their 
eyes. 

In the shadows cast by 
a magnificent old tree sto^ 
an elephant. On the 
elephant’s back sat a 
monkey. That was unusual, 
but odder still, on the 
monkey’s shoulder, sat a 
rabbit, and believe it or not, 
on the rabbit’s head 
perched a bird. 

They made a peculiar 
pyramid, but they stood 
there as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world. 
The four travellers stopped 
short at the sight. 

While they were 
whispering and wondering 
at wtet to make of this 
Strangs quartet, the 
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elephant spoke, "I see my 
friends that you are 
surprised at seeing us. Let 
me explain. You see this 
wonderful healthy tree. 
Well, when we first came to 
this spot, many years ago, 
this tree was just a new 
sprout. Each of us four laid 
claims to this 

plant-wanting it for ourself. 
Each of us felt that we 
could tend it best. I, the 
elephant, thought that as I 
was stable and strong as 
the veiy soil, I could 
nurture the plant. The 
monkey claimed he knew 
best about the matter as he 
spent his lifetime among 
trees and plants. The rabbit 
claimed that as it was 
nimble and lively as a 
flowing stream it could get 
closer to the roots and help 
nourish the plant. The bird 
said that it could fly 
around, free as air, and 
that is what would please 
the plant so much that it 
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would sway and rustle and 
whisper in pleasure. We 
quibbled and quarrelled 
over the ownership, so 
much so that after a while 
we forgot all about the 
tender plant and it became 
a weak and drooping 
sapling. 

"One day, just as there 
seemed to be no hope left 
for the little sprout to 
survive, an old lama was 
passing through this forest. 
He came upon the four of 
us, angry and sulking, and 
asked us what caused this 
scene of discord and 
distress. When we 
explained he smiled gently 
and spoke ciyptically. 

"Woven together in this 
web of life. 

We all need each other 
80 end your strife. 

In the elements of 
nature, there’s no big or 
smali. 

But just one rule, united 
we stand, divided we fall. ’ 



"Having said these few 
words, the lama wedked on. 
We thou^^t a lot about 
what he had said. And we 
decided to tiy and work 
together to tend the tiny 
plant before we lost it 
throui^ our squabbling. So 
united we stand," said the 
elephant. "1 support the 
monkey, the monkey 
supports the rabbit and the 
bii^ flies here and there, 
like a breath of fresh 
air-giving us news from far 
and wide. So we support 
each other in every way. 
We have realised that we 
four can’t do without each 
other. And together we 
have helped not only our 
tree to grow large and 
luxuriant, but helped 
ourselves as well as, as we 
all share the shade, the 
music and the fruits of the 
tree. 

"This is our special 
tree, but it is also a world 
in itself-home to myriad 
other living things. You 
young humans too can 
learn from our story," 
chorused the anim^ 
foursome. And the peculiar 
pyramid began to slowly 
disappear-fiJmost magically 
merging into the shadows 
until all that remained was 
the mighty 

tree-alive yet tranquil, 
silent but eloquent. 

The four young people 
stood transfixed. Then as 
th^ began to move again 
on the path throu|^ the 
forest, they remembered 
what the wise old lama had 
told them. The vision they 
had seen must have been 
the clue to their dilemma 
and to the happiness of 



their village. The answer 
lay with the four friends of 
the forest. As they walked 
they began to sing: 

The soil, the plants, the 
water and air 

Nurtured by these four 
friends'care 

The tree of life stands 
strong and tall 


This is a secret that's 
true for all. 

With these four friends 
and a united stand 

Working together, hand 
in hand 

Wet I make our village a 
real pride 

And spread our 
message far and wide. 


(Based on a popular folktale from Bhutan) 
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A compost pit is a good ‘away’ for kitchen waste and 
garden litter. 


Here is how to make one: 


Dig a pit about 1/2 metre wide, 1 metre deep and as long as 
you can make it. Preferably make it at the far end of the 
garden. 

Line it with straw or dried leaves and grass. 

Put in the waste materia! as and when generated and cover 
with a sprinking of dried leaves. 

Water once a week to keep it moist. 

Turn the contents of the pit every 15 days. 

The compost wiU be ready in 3-4 months. Take it out and 
spread in your garden. 

Some things that can go into your compost pit; 

Used tea leaves 

Vegetable and fruit peels and cores 
Overripe or spoilt vegetables and fruits 
Leftover or spoilt food 
Eggshells 

Cut grass and fallen leaves. 






A^tedalpadagedevdopedfbrChUdrm^MWaridhyMamtaParufyaandMeena 
RaghumOhan, Ce/Ure for Environment Education, Ahmedabad. 


SELF-RESPECT 


SUny: Anuja Iyer (14) lUiutratioiifl t VikyAiya 


I t was hot, but pleasant 
in the sunny afternoon 
when we alighted from 
our tourist 

Kanyakumari. Just as we 
got off and were searching 
for a place to stay till 
evening, we were pestered 
by an dd man selling some 
crude chains and necklaces. 

They seemed to be made of 
real shells and pearls, a 
clever imitation I thou^t. 

I just refused to look at 
them and walked on. But 
he came after us telling us 
to buy them. He said t^t, 
they were dirt cheap, just 
what you spend on having 
chocolates eveiyday. But 
still, we turned a deaf ear 

to him. He sadly sdid in all the 

We found a hotel, and broken Hindi and Tamil he 
stayed there. I really knew, *No, nothing has 

ei\joyed seeing everything been sold. Gkxl alone knows 
there-the Gandhi Mandap, what I am going to eat 

the Vivekananda Rock today. My wife and I have 

memorial, the temples and been starving for two days.” 

of course the sunset which The pitiefole state of \ 

brings flocks of people here. this old man i^dly moved His self-respect really 

^e ^ow of the my heart. I found myself moved me. But, it also 

sunlight brought warmth givmg the same man whom taught me the lesson that 

into my heart with a I had termed’pest’before, a whateveryou do, however 

pleasure I would not have five-rupee note. you work, or however poor 

got even ifl had been But, what this old man you are, we must not 

elec^ Prime Minister of told me alarmed me mudi spread our hands before 

India. . more. He said, “No, aiyone nor eicpect others to 

We went back to board Madam, I won’t take this help us. This is our sure 

our bus, when I lotted the money ^m you. I may be road to success, 

old man, still trying to sell poor, but I am xmA a beggar. When I boarded the bus 

his wares. I casu^ly admd You can buy what I sell but to go back, I was a much 

him whether he had sold I do not want your mon^. I wiser person. Thanks to 

anything. will not die of hunger.* this man. 
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Story : Madhusri Pal (14) 

R ENU chewed her 
pencil thoughtfully. 
She peered out of the 
window facing her desk. It 
was a lovely evening. She 
could see all her friends in 
the playground. How she 
longed to be with them! 
Perhaps, if she finished her 
homework quickly she 
would be able to join them. 
Sighing, she turned to her 
book, and set to work 
laboriously. 

In the living room her 
mother was talking to Mrs. 
Sahni. Though engrossed in 
her work, Renu distinctly 
heard her mother say, "She 
really is veiy intelligent, 

Mrs. Sahni. Oh yes, the 

highest in all the subjects 
at school." Renu wished her 
mother would n6t sdways 
praise her. It would have 
been wonderful if all that 
her mother said about her 
was true. But, it was not 


and that made it all the 
more difficult. Actually, 
Renu was a veiy ordinary 
girl. She was not pretty, not 
very clever either. But her 
m(^her was a well-known 
professor and she wanted 
Renu to be clever too. Renu 
realised that, and because 
she loved her mother so 
much, and could not bear to 
disappoint her, she worked 
very very hard at her 
studies. She spent all her 
free time with her books. 
However, try as she mig^t, 
her marks were never 
better than average. So 
Renu lied to her mother. 

Very often, when she 
brought her report card 
home, she would say, "I 
know my marks are not 
very good. Mummy, but 
th^ are the highest in the 
cUute. Our teacher corrects 
the papers veiy strictly. 
Besides, only one girl has 


got *A’ grade, and that too 
because she knew the 
questions before hand." 
Bveiyday, when she came 
home from school, she 
would say, "Mum, I scored 
the best marks in the 
Maths test,' or, "The 
teacher said my 
handwriting is the neatest." 

Whenever there was a 
Parent-Teacher meeting in 
the school, Renu would tell 
her mother, "You needn’t 
go. Mummy. Only those 
who have failed have to call 
their parents." 

^nu became veiy 
clever at this game of 
make-believe, and her 
mother always believed her. 

Sitting at her desk now 
she wondered what would 
happen if her mother ever 
found out the truth. The 
idea was so awful, she 
quickly dismissed it from 
her mind. The door closed 
behind Mrs. Sahni. A few 
minutes later, her mother 
called out to her, "Renu, 
bring the shopping basket. 
We are going to the 
market." Thankfully, she 
shut her book and rushed 
out. 

Once in the street, she 
forgot all about her worries 
The colourfiil shops, the 
hawkers shouting out their 
wares, the hubbub of the 
busy marketplace was a 
welcome change from the 
close confines of her room. 
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Having bought all that 
they required, th^ turned 
to go. Renu who was 
talking animatedly with 
her mother, suddenly 
stopped short. She had seen 
her teacher coming towards 
them. "Good evening, 

Miss." A sickly smile spread 
over Renu’s fhoe. She 
wanted to walk on, but her 
mother insisted on being 
introduced. So she said, 
"This is my class teacher 
Miss Roy, Mummy." 

Mrs. Gupta beamed, "1 
have always wanted to 
meet you, Miss Roy. My 
daughter tells me you teach 
her English and Maths. 

You must find it difficult to 
manage such an unruly 
mob." 

"Not really. They can be 
good when they want to," 


smiled Miss Roy. She was a 
young woman with a 
no<nonsense air about her, 
which had subdued many a 
naughty pupil. 

"Well, I hope Renu 
doesn’t give you aS^ 
trouble. She is one of your 
best students, I suppose? 
She always gets the h^^iest 
marks in your subjects." 
Renu paled visibly. Why? 
Oh why did her mother 
have to say that? She 
fearfully avraited her 
teacher’s reply. 

"Oh no! Renu is an 
average student. She would 
do much better if she went 
out of doors more often, 
instead of burying herself 
in her books. I don’t." 

Renu did not hear the 
rest of the conversation. 

She looked the other way 


trying to fight back her 
tears. She did not see her 
mother's face. She did not 
even notice her teacher 
leave. 

Th^ walked home in 
silence. Once home, she 
waited for the inevitable 
scolding. Surprknni^, it 
did not come. TnitiWrt her 
mother drew her close, 
while she sobbingly poured 
out the whole story. 

That evening, Renu was 
one of the many children 
playing happily in the 
playground. Yes, she iras 
happy, happy that she 
would never agun have to 
pretend to be clever. Glad 
to have understood that her 
mother would love her 
whether or not she was 
brilliant. 






My dear nature 
Afy beautiful nature 
Our majestic nature 
My lovely nature 
Your saddened feature 
Shows me my future. 

You are the container of 
The beautiful forests and 
The roaring animals 
The singing birds and 
The sparkling water 
The green fidds and 
The hilltops and mountains 
We all are your sons. 

You live so we live 
Without you, we cannot live 
You are our supporter 
And we your destroyer 
You are our health and our wealth 
Our life and our breath 
Your death means our death. 

You support the air and the water 
The land and the sky 
You are our mother and our father 
Our relative and our neighbour 
If you last, then we last 

live we must and live with you. 



ProbalBa8u(14) 
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Story: Sukhendu Dutta Dliutratloiui: B.G. Varma 


I n a village there were 
two mango trees, 
standing side by side. 
The trees looked sedate 
during winter. For about a 
mcmth thi^ were leafless. 
But with the approach of 
spring the branches of the 
trees were fbll of young 
pink leaves. The tender 
leaves turned to li|^t 
green. And then to deep 
green. Soon white flowers 
appeared on one of the 
trees. 

Iteys passed fay and the 
tree was in ftill bloom. The 
air whs filled with the scent 
of the flowers. The gentle 
breese ftom the south, fiill 
of tiie flamranoe from 
flowers, Uew throu^^ its 
brandies in a murmur of 
joy. 

Attracted by the sweet 
■cent of ^ flowws, a 
multitude of bees crowded 
the tree, hovering over the 
flowras. Ihey were flitting 
from brandi to brandi, 
drinking the nectar fhim 
the flowm and busily 
collecting hoiMy. 


But the other tree had 
not borne a single flower. 
Looking at the tree adorned 
with flowers, it could not 
overcome its jealousy. 

In the month of April, 
the season changed and 
summer arrived. Damage 
was done to the flowers by 
occasional storms and 
squalls. Even then, plenty 
of flowers survived. 

Soon the flowers gave 
place to fruit. The tree 
started bearing ftxiit. Its 
branches were flill of tiny 
green mangoes. 

The Kntle breeze 
rustled the leaves of the 
tree. The tree was greatly 



happy. 

Th( 


e other tree looked at 


the happy tree and sighed, 
*Cur8ed am I,* said the 
poor tree. 

As days passed by, 
much of the fruit fell off 
their stalks and dropped to 
the ground. But the others 
were growing and soon the 
tree had little green 
mangoes like grapei^ 
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Summer strengthened 
and darkened the green 
leaves of the tree. But the 
mangoes were still tender, 
small and sour. 

For weeks the mangoes 
gained size. But the fruit 
was still hard and green. 

And then the trouble 
started. 

The first to come and 
feast on the green mangoes 
were the neighbourhood 
kids. They started 
gathering under the tree 
and threw stones at its 
brandies. Some of them 
climbed on to the tree. They 
shook its branches and 
dragging the stalks and 
twigs, picked the sour fruits 
off the tree, thrashing small 
branches, leaves and twigs, 
they went away with as 
many mangoes as they 
liked. 

In June, the season was 
hot, the mangoes were 
larger and were slowly 
turning yellow. But th^ 
were still unripe. Even then 
the village boys came and 
climbed the tree. They I j 
pulled down the fhiiting || 
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branches to get at the 
temptation beyond their 
reach. And in doing so, they 
broke many of the smedl 
branches of the tree. 

"See, what they’ve done 
to you!" cried the other tree. 
But the fruiting tree did not 
mind. It smiled. 

Towards the end of 
June, the mangoes were 
ripe. The fruits were no 
longer hard but soft, sweet 
and juicy. The delicious 
yellow f^its were greatly 
fancied by the ville^ boys. 
But the mangoes were 
hanging on long stalks of 
the high branches, well 
above their reach. 

So the older boys came. 
They were up on the high 
branches and ate the sweet 
fruit heartily. Some of 
them, holding long bamboo 
crooks with Iwth hands, 
started striking at the 
branches to collect the 
mangyes. The ground below 
the tree was littered with 
broken branches, twigs and 
leaves. 










”This is veiy bad," said 
the other tree, angrily. 
"Th^re eatii^your fruit 
and also beating you!" 

"So what?" smiled the 
fruiti^tree. "I love the 
boys, l^ey also love me." 

"This is called love?" 
said the other tree, taken 
aback. 

"I like to give away my 
fruit to the village boys," 
said the fruiting tree, 
contentedly. 

"I'hi happy that I’ve not 
produced any fruit," the 
other tree shook its head in 
pity. "The naughty bqys 


keep away from me." 

"But ^1 trees should 
long to bear fruit," the 
happy tree beamed at it. 
"You’re to give somethin to 
this world of ours isn’t it?" 

While the trees were 
talking, two men came and 
stood before them. They 
looked at the tree not 
producing fruit. 

"This year also the tree 
has not p^uced fruit," 
said the older man, 
disappointedly. 

^Last year also it didn't 
yield ai\y," grumbled the 
other. 


We 11 never get any 
mangoes from it." 

"Then what’s the use of 
keeping a tree that will not 
bear any fruit?" frowned 
the other man. 


Get the woodcutter 
tomorrow and cut it down." 

The poor tree heard the 
order. "Oh no," it cried in 
snock and panic. 

But the men did not 
listen to it. The next day 
they came with a 
wo^cutter, with an axe in 
his hand. 

The poor tree shivered 
in fear. "Oh, please, no, no, 
no!" it screamed in a 
desperate attempt to save 
its life. 

But the woodcutter did 
not listen to it. He lifted his 
axe. 

"No, no!" the poor 
tree’s voice choked. It burst 
into tears. 

The woodcutter’s axe 
fell on it. The poor tree fell 
on the ground with tears in 
its eyes. 
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• MAKE-AND-DO • BXAKB-AND-DO • 
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1. Takealonggrlindrical 
tube. 

2. Cover the open ends with 
^ cardboard cut to size. 

* 3. Cut a quarter section 
Iragthwise. 

4. Paste paper or cloth over 
the tube. 

5. Bend a wire hanger to 
hold this tube and secure 

^ with tape. 

k 6. Fill the tray with chips, 

% pens, pencils... and hang 
* near desk. 
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• BAAKB-AND-DO • BAAKB-ANl>-DO • BfAKB-AND-DO • 
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Story: A. Yardi 
Illustrations: P^ush Dutta 



O Peshwa, the Prime 
Minister of the 
Marathas asked one of the 
Sardars, Maihari Holkar, to 
raid an enemy camp a good 
distance away. The task 
was as difficult as it was 
dangerous. Not only was 
tlie enemy strong and 
greater in number, but the 
ride to their camp was a 
long and hard one. The only 
way to tackle them was to 
take them by surprise and 
to speed away before they 
realised what had hit them. 

Maihari and his soldiers 
waited until nightfall and 
then galloped towards their 
target at full speed. The 
enemy generals were 
completely off their guard 
and fast asleep. Knowing 
how strong they were, they 
did not imagine that the 
Mcuathas would dare to 
attack them. So confident 
were they, that they had 
not even bothered to post 
sentries to keep a lookout. 



Marathas rode 
up that night, their camp 

was dark and silent and 

•» 

^everybody was peacefully 
^asleep. 

Maihari asked his 
soldiers to dismount well 
before they reached the 
enemy camp so that nobody 
would be awakened by the 
sound of hoofbeats. Then, 
swiftly and silently he and 
his soldiers swept through 
the camp, gathering up as 
much money and provisions 
as they could safely cariy 
away. 

The enemy soldiers were 
still fast asleep but they 
woke up just as the 
Marathas were riding 
away. The alarm was 
sounded. Immediately, the 
soldiers formed up for 
pursuit and a hot chase 
began. 

Malhari’s soldiers were 
heavily outnumbered by the 
enemy. Besides, having 
ridden so far-already, their 
horses i^ere tired whereas 
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HOLIDAY ASSIGNMENT 

Attention, all readers ofChildren*8 World 
Out with your pencils and pens, 
colours and brushes, and 

your best ideas 

1 *''< 

Inviting original stories, features, ; » 

'■ i. 

. . i- 

opinions, poems, 

< 

comics... 





New Delhi 110002 
with 

your name, age and address 
Last date : July 31,1992 
Here’s to a long, fruitful summer vacations 
Let your imagination soar 
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Their gardener, Abdul, 
was a busy man now. 

Every morning he would 
sweep away the leaves. 

But the next day the ground 
would be covered with 
still more of them. In a 
few days they had a mini¬ 
hill of leaves. 

Neera and Anil began 
to invent new games to 
keep themselves occupied. 
They would jump into the 
heap from the window 
ledge; they would play hide 
and seek in them; they 
would even throw fistsful 


of leaves at each other in 
mock fight. Their mother 
would often try to dissuade 
them by saying that there 
could be some creepy- 
crawlies hiding inside the 
heap. But Neera and Anil 
were not scared. Playing 
amidst that heap was such 
fun. 

One day they saw 
Abdul raking up the leaves 
with a strange vigour. 
“What are you doing?” 
they asked in alarm, 

“Today I am going to 
burn them. They are 


, . r- > 


W HAT Neera and 

Anil iiked best about 
their new house in 
Srinagar was the huge 
chinar tree growing in 
their backyard. It was so 
densely covered with 
hand-shaped leaves that 
not even a single sunray 
could penetrate through 
it. They could now spend 
all their summer 
vacations playing under it. 

When autumn came, the 
dark green leaves began 
to acquire brilliant new 
colours. Now they were 
sprinkled with red and 
orange and yellow and 
green. Neera and Anil would 
run around like crazy, 
catching all those falling 
leaves. 
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sufficiently dry now. See, 
they are all brown now.” 

‘‘No, you can’t do that 
to our leaves,” protested 
Anil. 

“We like to play with 
them,” argued Neera, 

“But you won’t be able 
to do that for long. Soon 
the groimd will be covered 
with snow. These leaves 
will just rot then,” 
explained Abdul. 

“No, we will not let you 
touch our leaves,” said 
Anil adamantly. 


“But why do you want 
to waste something that 
can be put to good use? 
They can help you keep 
warm in the cold winter 
months!” 

“Anil, Neera, stop 
arguing. Let Abdul do his 
work,” ordered their 
mother. “Come inside and 
do your homework.” 

Anil and Neera were 
very unhappy. They did 
not want that nice heap to 
be converted into a handful 
of ash. These grown-ups 


have no heart, they thought. 

At about half past two 
in the afternon they heard 
some noise outside. They 
peeped out through the 
window. Abdul had set 
fire to the leaves. They 
stared in horror as the 
flames spread quickly 
to the whole heap. 

Soon there was a huge, 
roaring, crackling fire. Neera 
and Anil closed their eyes. 
They 4:ould not bear to 
see their leaves coming 
to such an end. 
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Suddenly there was a 
hissing. Anil was the first 
to open his eyes. He was 
surprised to see Abdul 
hastily sprinkling water on 
the flames. 

“It’s too late for that,” 
sobbed Neera, “the leaves 
aren’t there any more.” 

Next morning Abdul 
called out to them 
excitedly, “Neera, Anil, 
come out and see what we 
have got here. See, I didn’t 
let the leaves bum down 
completely.” 

Neera and Anil turned 
their faces away. “What 
good is that black powder 
to us? Can we play with 
it?” retorted Anil. 

“Mother will not even 
let us go near that dirty 
black stuff,” commented 
Neera. “I hate you, Abdul!” 

Abdul did not say 
anything. He brought a 
couple of gunny bags and 
started to fill them with 
the black powder. 

Soon it was winter. 

The first snowfall was 
expected any day. Neera 
and Anil had covered 
themselves up well with 
their woollens, but still 
they shivered. “I am sure 
ni freeze in this cold,” 
complained Neera. 

“Look at my fingers. 

They are already turning 
blue,” put in Anil. 

Abdul heard them. 

“Here, come with me. I 
have brought kangris for 
you!” 

Anil and Neera stared 


at the basket-like objects 
in amazement. “They are 
pretty,” agreed Neera, 

“but what can we do with 
them.” 

Abdul began to open 
one of the gunny bags 
containing the black 
powder. He filled the 
earthen pot of each 
kangri with the powder. 
Then he placed a few live 
coals in each. “Here, take 
them,” he offered. “You 
will not feel cold now.” 

Neera took hers. Yes, 
it was giving out warmth. 
“Now my hands will not be 
cold,” agreed Anil. “But 
this will not last long. 

Will I have to get it 
refilled every hour?” 

Abdul smiled. “No, dear, 
this will last you the whole 
day. The black powder 


will burn very very 
slowly. Tomorrow morning 
you can bring them 
back to me. I will fill 

them up for you again.” 

It was evening and the 
kangris were still keeping 
them warm. “Thank you, 
dear leaves, for keeping 
the cold away,” whispered 
Anil and Neera gratefully. 

They wanted to rush 
out and put their arms 
around the chinar, but it 
was freezing outside. So 
they simply smiled at 
their friend and shouted a 
very big ‘THANK YOU’. 
They did not know how 
else to express their 
gratitude. 
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CIRCUS GIRL AT SCHOOL PART—II 
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A Fascinating Pastime 

Text and illustrations Chopra 


F rom my earliest 

childhood years I was 
fond of birds, and 
it was the desire of my 
heart to possess a book 
which, upon opening. 


w\)uld unfold the lives of 
ils characters before my 
very eyes. 

It was a pleasure for 
me to watch house sparrows 
tittering and fluttering 


around, pigeons cooing 
and the mynah 
waddling on my lawn. 

Right from school, I was 
a close observer of 
nature, when I took up 



bird-watching and 
photography at close 
range. It was then tJiat 
I collected books on birds 
and started reading 
.seriously. Its heroes and 
heroines, and its villains 
too, aU played out their 
part. 

Making a study of 
beautiful birds or to watch 
these graceful sonpters 
is a source of joy, more 
fascinating, and thrilling 
than any written story and 
not fiction but truth. 

In their natural habitat, 
they appear so busy, 
fluttering about, hopping, 
chirping, singing, splashing 
and preening, taking great 
care to look neat. One 
loves them for their pretty 
ways and happy 
titterings. 


Foster mother feeding the 
young Cuckoo 
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My interest awakened on 
knowing the names of 
different birds, accurate 
information about their life, 
where and how they live, 
the way they find their 
food, their sweet, varied 
songs, courtship ceremonies, 
fantastic migratory 
journeys, and much else. 

These secrets were 
revealed to me after taking 
great pains in attempting 
to understand the life of 
wild nature which arouse 
in us awe and wonder. I 
used to roam about the 
countryside, in forests, in 
parks and gardens, prying 
stealthily. I often used to 
sit camouflaged patiently 
and watch the birds. 

The lark on the wing, the 
stooping hawk, the 
skimming swallow, the 
kingfisher and heron 
fishing, cormorant diving 
for dinner, foster-mother 
feeding the young cuckoo. 
The marvel of the bird 
rising into the air, speeding 
and gliding smoothly 
fascinated me. 

In the garden, the woods, 
a moor, or by the waterfall 
if we are a little watchful 
we may come across birds 
in these natural habitats 
and watch them closely. 

Their song and language 
can then become apparent 
and their nesting practices 


can be observed closely. 
Only by a close watch can 
we understand nature’s 
secrets. 

But however little we 
may comprehend the 
songs of the birds, yet we 
can, like the untutored 
music lover, listen to the 
magic of their music. We 
may not understand their 
symphony, but its strange 
harmony and melody can 
generate a feeling of joy. 

Bird-watching is a 
fascinating pastime, and 


you will learn something 
new every day. Many 
exquisite birds may come 
to our garden but that is 
no excuse for not becoming 
bird watchers. In our own 
parks and gardens there 
are as many secrets in 
nature to be unfolded and 
the valuable findings to be 
treasured. 

History is full of 
references to birds, which 
show the pleasure, profits 
and marvels they bring to 
us. It has always been to 
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a little effort, a little quiet 
contemplation, find 
kinship with all creation, 
maybe in the garden, or 
in the wood, by the 
waterfall, among mountains. 
But just as sofne of us 
have no ear for great 
music, or fancy we have 
not, and must discipline 
ourselves to real listening 
before joy comes, so most 
of us are blunted to that 
fuller understanding of 
nature; and perhaps only 
by such a simple experience 
as that of watching birds 
from a hide, shall we 
discover a kingdom, and 
learn the first word of its 
language. Nature is a 
wide wilderness of secret 
ways and hidden glades. 


our advantage to preserve 
and protect these birds of 
the world. Birds destroy 
insects and thus protect 
our crops and environment. 

There is something 
very precious about this 
privilege of bird-watching, 
shall 1 call it, of joining 
unobserved in the life of 
wild things. It is not to be 
enjoyed only in the hide. 
All that I have written in 
this short article goes to 
show that every one of us, 
42 


at almost any time, in Much life can live and 
almost any place, can with move and feed unseen. 


Fluttering display of Bird of Paradise 
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A Warbler singing 








ICROSSWORD 



ACROSS 

1. Unit of electric current 
whose symbol is A (6) 

4. A young horse (4) 

7. What will you switch 
on to tune to 
Akashvani? (5) 

9. Short for ‘answer’ (3) 

10. The country with the 
number one population 
in the world (5) 

11. Every point playbd in 
Tennis starts with 
the—(7) 

14. A sweet with 
chocolate in the 


centre (6) 

15. An adverb meaning 
besides or too (4) 

17. By what name is the 
margosa tree called in 
India—anagram 
ENEM (4) 

19. To laze or be un¬ 
occupied (4) 

20. In which game do you 
come across the term 
‘Checkmate’? (5) 

22. A person’s equal in 
rank or merit (4) 

23. A wild ox or buffalo 
(5) 
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24. To make a boat move 
you have to—(3) 

DOWN 

1. Desert in South 
America, in Chile (7) 

2. Which city stands on 
the river Seine? (5) 

3. An instrument used in 
planes to detect the 
direction and range of 
an approaching 
aeroplane by means of 
radio microwave (5) 

5, A fully grown male 
elephant (6) 

6. They nab robbers or 
the ‘P’ in IPS (6) 

8. Plant-like animal 
found in the sea— 
anagram NEMONEA 
(7) 

9. If 24 sheets of paper 
make a quire, what 
are 20 quires or 500 
sheets of paper? (1, 4) 

12. In which city will you 
find gondolas? (6) 

13. Skilful, ingeneous (6) 

16. The beautiful hanging 

gardens of the Mughals 
in Delhi (5) 

18. Capital of Norway (4) 

21. A pronoun, objective 
case of ‘she’ (3) 

22. Short form of ‘Please 
Note’. 

Varsha Deepak 
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Asi 

his 


_iov is dead, 
fiction lives. 


Text: Dilip M. Salwi 


I SAAC Asimov 

(pronounced “Azimov”), 
the 72-ycar-old prolific 
writer of science fiction 
and fact—the “human 
writing machine” par 
excellence—is no more. 

He died on April 5, 1992, 
of heart and kidney failure, 
leaving to his credit more 
than 350 books and 
several hundred articles 
which are likely to remind 
us of him and liis 
idiosyncracies in the years 
to come. Considered to be 
one of the Big Threes 
(the other two being 
Robert Ileinlcin and 
Arthur C. Clarke) of 
science fiction genre, the 
man who created the Golden 
Age of Science Fiction in 
the 40s and the man who 
laid the foundation of this 
genre when it was not 
even recognised as one, he 
is today much known in 
the science fiction kingdom 
for his immortal story 
Nightfall, his Foundation 
series of novels, and his 
amusing robot stories. 

In the century to come, 
however he is likely to be 
remembered more for his 
significant Laws of Robotics 
which have removed the 


fear of robots from the 
mind of people and have 
led to their construction 
in recent years. It would 
not be surprising then that 
the coming century would 
witness a boom in robot 
population which would 
happily perform the 
drudgery of mankind and 
at the same time create 
the interesting situations, 
Asimov had already written 
about in his science 
fiction. 

Son of a confectioner, 
Asimov (b. 1920) had 
started writing from the 
ago of 11 but after many 
unsuccessful attempts 
the was even near to 
giving up writing when his 
teacher found it unpalatable) 
he sold his first story 
Marooned Off Vesta to 
Amazing Stories at the age 
of 19. In the story, a 
marooned spaceship crew 
used water pressure to 
drive their spaceship! It 
was a plausible story plot 
but nothing remarkable. 

His real story spinning 
capability surfaced when, 
on the suggestion of his 
father and also to save 
money on postage, he went 
by tube rail to meet John 


Campbell, the Editor of 
Astounding Science Fiction. 
Much to Asimov’s surprise, 
Campbell took special 
interest in him, discussed 
his stories, and moulded 
his presentation and style. 

There onwards flowed 
from the pen of Asimov 
several classic robot stories, 
including the one which 
contained the Three Laws 
of Robotics (the term 
“robotics” is also coined 
by him). Those laws are as 
follows: (1) A robot may 
not injure a human being 
or through inaction allow a 
human being to come to 
harm; (2) A robot must 
obey the orders given it by 
human beings except 
where such orders would 
conflict with the first law; 
and (3) A robot must 
protect its own existence 
as long as such protection 
does not conflict with the 
first or second law. These 
laws, which now seem to 
state the obvious, created 
a new, benign image of 
robots in place of the 
fearsome, domineering one 
that was in existence then. 
In other words, through 
his stories Asimov was 
able to create a healthy 
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image of robots and Inspire 
scientists and technologists 
to build them. 

The story that literally 
launched Asimov into the 
genre and made him 
number one science fiction 
writer was Nightfall 
(Astounding Science Fiction^ 
September ’41). Again, 
it was based on a 
conversation between 
Campbell and him regarding 
a puzzling statement of 
R.W. Emerson in his 
collection of essays tilled 
Nature. In Nightfall Asimov 
imagined a world lit by 
three suns as a result of 
which the inhabitants have 
never seen night. In 
fact, the inhabitants have 
strange, fearful notions 
about darkness which come 
out in the open when the 
three suns fall in line and 
are eclipsed by another 
heavenly body. This story, 
which has recently been 
turned into a major novel, 
has become a part of 
several anthologies and has 
been voted by the science 
fiction fandom as the best 
one of all times. It made 
science fiction respectable 
and brought honour to 
Asimov fr<om far and wide. 

Again, it was only in the 
early 40s that Asimov wrote 
his now most famous series 
of novels, the Foundation 
series, which left no 
doubt among his readers 
about his capability as a 
writer of grand visions 
and themes. Again, this 


series was born out of 
desperation and its roots 
can be traced to Edward 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. 

The series talks about the 
history of a Galactic 
Empire when human life 
from earth has spread to 
different stars and earth as 
the origin of human race 
has become part of 
legends and mythology. 
Robots and aliens have 
become as much a part of 
day-to-day life as cycles 
and buses are today. 

The series explored 
both science and human 
reactions to science and 
change. Besides, Asimov’s 
other popular novels are 
Pebble in the Sky, The 
Caves of Steel, Fantastic 
Voyage, and The Gods 
Themselves. Fantasic 
Voyage which describes 
the journey through the 
human body by a crew of 
miniaturised doctors in a 
submarine to remove a 
clot in a blood vessel, was 
turned into a marvellous 
film. His other remarkable 
short stories are The Last 
Question and The 
Bicentennial Man. 

In tKe meanwhile Asimov 
had done his Ph.D in 
biochemistry and had 
started teaching at Boston 
University School of 
Medicine. His first effort at 
writing non-fiction was a 
medical text— Biochemistry 
and Human Metabolism 
which he wrote in 


collaboration with his 
colleagues. It was certainly 
not a good effort to start 
with but it set him on the 
road to make science easy 
to understand for the 
layman. In fact, he had an 
innate desire to explain 
science in a simple manner 
even when he was a 
student, and he used to try 
his hand at explaining 
science to his family and 
friends. Subsequently, as 
a teacher and a science 
writer, he took upon 
himself the task of 
explaining the intricacies 
of science to the masses at 
large by writing books on 
a wide variety of scientific 
subjects from medicine, 
mathematics, astronomy, 
biochemistry to history of 
science and invention. He 
made science easy to 
understand by interspersing 
it with anecdotes from 
scientists’ lives, history of 
science events, personal 
experiences, etc. Some of 
his well known science 
books are Asimovas Guide 
to Science, Asimov's 
Biographical Encyclopedia 
of Science and Technology 
and Asimov's Chronology 
of Science and Discovery. 

At the age of 38 Asimov 
gave up teaching and 
became a full-time writer 
because he found his 
passion for writing 
dominating all aspects of 
his life. He began to dish 
out books on science with 
unerring regularity. In 
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WORKS OF ASIMOV 


This bibliography Usts 
all of Asimov’s science 
fiction novels, the most 
useful and readily accessible 
of his short story collections, 
and his autobiography. 

1. Robot. New York, 
Gnome Press, 1950. London, 
Grayson and Grayson, 1952. 
(Short stories.) 

Pebble in the Sky. Garden 
City, N.Y., Doubleday. 

F'oundation. New York, 
Gnome Press, 1951. London, 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1953. Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1962. 

The Stars, Like Dust. 
Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1951. 

The Currents of Space. 
Garden City, N.Y., 

Doubleday. 1952. 

David Star, Space Ranger, 
as by Paul French. 

Garden City, N.Y., 

Doubleday, 1952. 

(Juvenile.) 

Foundation and Empire. 
New York, Gnome Press, 
1953. Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1962. 

Lucky Starr and the 
Pirates of the Asteroids, 
as by Paul French. Garden 
City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1953 
London, World’s Work, 

1953. (Juvenile.) 

Second Foundation. 

New York, Gnome Press 

1953. 

The Caves of Steel. 

Garden City,N Y., Doubleday 

1954. London, T.V. 

Boardman, 1954. 


Lucky Starr and the 
Oceans of Venus, as by 
Paul French. Garden City, 
N.Y., Doubleday, 1954. 
(Juvenile.) 

The End of Eternity. 
Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1955. 

The Martian Way and 
Other Stories. Garden City, 
N.Y., Doubleday, 1955. 
(Short stories.) 

Lucky Starr and the Big 
Sun of Mercury, as by Paul, 
French. Garden City, 

N.Y., Doubleday, 1956. 
(Juvenile.) 

Earth is Room Enough. 
Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1957. London, 
Hamilton and Company, 

1960. (Short stories) 

Lucky Starr and the 
Moons of Jupiter, as by 
Paul French. Garden City, 
N.Y., Doubleday, 1957. 
(Juvenile.) 

The Naked Sun. Garden 
City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1957. 

Lucky Starr and the Rings 
of Satrirn, as by Paul French. 
Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1958. 

Nine Tomorrows. Garden 
City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1959. 
(Short stories.) 

The Rest of the Robots. 
Garden City, N.Y., 

Doubleday, 1964. 

(Short stories, plus reprints 
of the two robot novels. 

The Caves of Steel and 
The Naked Sun.) 

Fantastic Voyage. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1965. 


London, Dennis Dobson, 1966. 
(Novelisation of a film 
script by Harry Kleiner, 
from an original story by 
Otto Klement and Jerome 
Bixby.) 

Asimov’s Mysteries 
Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1968. 

Nightfall and Other 
Stories. Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1969. As 
Nightfall One and Nightfall 
Two. London, Panther 
Books, 1971. 

Th^ Early Asimov. 

Garden City, N.Y., 

Doubleday, 1972. London, 
Victor Gollancz, 1973. 

(Short stories.) 

The Gods Themselves. 
GarJen City, N.Y., : 

Doubleday, 1972. London, 
Victor Gollancz, 1972. 

Buy Jupiter and Other \ 

Stories. Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday, 1975. London, 
Victor Gollancz, 1976. 

(Short stories.) 

The Bicentennial Man and 
Other Stories. Garden City, 
N.Y., Doubleday, 1976. 
London, Victor Gollancz, 
1877. (Short stories.) 

In Memory Yet Green: 

The Autobiography of Isaac 
Asimov. 1920.1954. 

GarJen City, N.Y., 

Doubleday, 1979. 

In Joy Sm Felt: The 
Autobiography of Isaac 
Asimou. ••'1954-1978. 

Garden City, N.Y., 

Doubleday, 1980. 
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due course, he wrote 
mysteries. Biblical histories, 
limericks and commentaries 
on Shakespeare’s works. 

He also wrote two 
autobiographies Memory 
Yet Green and In Joy Still 
Felt and small science 
books for children under 
the pseudonym — Paul 
French. When he died, his 
tally of books was 365, 
which on an average comes 
to a book every 72 days 


of his life. He trained 
himself to write (or type) 
as fast as he could think— 
almost at the rate of 90 
words per minute. He 
pever smoke or drank and 
worked 12 hours a day. 

He claimed that he never 
had a “writer’s block”. 

And quite surprisingly, 
unlike his heroes, robots 
and aliens who travelled 
interplanetary distances in 
a jiffy, he detested 


travelling and was averse 
to flying. “I write as a 
result of some inner 
compulsion,” he once told 
a newspaper reporter, 

“and I am not always in 
control of it.” 

In India, too, Asimov 
has a large following. In 
fact, most Indians who know 
anything of science fiction, 
know it because of Asimov. 


RAINBOW 

One fine summer’s day 
After the first showers of rain 
1 stepped out of my room. 

The fragrance of wet earth 
Filled my senses. 

And as my eyes followed 
A lone bird in flight 
I witnessed a resplendent rainbow 
In its full glory 
Like a border of zari 
On a woman’s saree 
Forming a canopy 
Between heaven and earth. 

I chased the rainbow 

The wind slapping my face 

To reach the spot where it touched the 

earth 

And find a pot of gold. 

But the faster my legs carried me 
The faster the rainbow 
Receded fom me. 

I gave up the chase, tired 
A rainbow chaser I have been 
I now looked at tha spectrum of 

colours, the sun. 

And I began vMlking towards Him 
In the quest for happiness. 

SrUa Nayak (15) 


GOLD AND SILVER 

The sun that shines upon the sky 
With that look like gold. 

The moon glittering upon the sky 
Forces me to stop and behold 
The sun mth its chariot of gold 
The moon loith a chariot of pearls. 

Are so beautiful to see 
It makes the universe whirl. 

The sun is bright in the day 
The moon is bright at night 
I so want to catch the ttvo 
But they are at such a height. 

Though I know I cannot 
For the moon is too cold for me 
And the sun is too hot 
They look good upon the sky 
For if they come on earth 
We humans would destroy them 
Then what tvould be their worth? 

Let them remain upon the sky 

From us let them be high 

For if they are near us 

Sun and moon humans would buy. 

Bhavna Mathur (15) 
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THE RIGHT WORD 

by V. Gangadharan 

Fill in the blanks with a word which is the meaning of the words in 


brackets. 

1. Saints believe that to 
understand the subtle 
truths of life, one should 
exalt the mind through 

-from all mundane 

pleasures. 

(Self-denial of pleasures 
like food, drinks etc.). 

2. The scoundrel who- 

from the hotel overnight 
without checking out 

or paying his dues might 
have given a bogus 
address. 

(Ran away). 

3. The grim air in the 
conference hall was 
enlivened by momentary 

-when a delegate 

cracked a joke. 

(A feeling of amusement). 

4. -reverberated at the 

party as the guests 
moved along enjoying 
food, drinks and jokes. 

(A feeling of pleasure 
and cheerfulness). 

5. As God’s nemesis- 

scions have taken birth 
in many wealthy families 
to spoil their ill-gotten 
wealth. 

(Wasteful in a reckless 
way). 


6. If some people kept 

their-partners in. check 

many families can keep 
the wolf from the door. 
(Spending wastefully.) 

7. In response to his banter 

the girl-and scurried 

into the interior. 

(Smile affectedly in low- 
pitched sound). 

8. In making commercially 

successful movies- 

prowess is no substitute 
to academic excellence. 
(Based on experiences 
and observations). 

9. Gorging out the bullet 
from the thigh with his 
knife the buckling hero 

-the gash with a 

self made tinder. 

(Burn a wound with 
chemicals or hot 
things). 

10. The girl-before the 

deity, shut her eyes 
and prayed from the 
depths of her soul. 

(Kneel to pay obeisance 
or pray). 

11. When the wandering 

mind stumbled on an 
adolescent misdemeanour 
a-spread over my 


face. 

# 

(Smile quietly to 
oneself). 

12. The children- 

deliriously when a 
monkey grinned at 
them. 

(Laugh loudly 
forgetting oneself). 

13. The prospect of joining 

the army has brought 

-to him, for the 

army uniform has lured 
him since college days. 
(A strong feeling of 
happiness and 
liveliness). 

14. Varied are the ways 

in which the cricketers 

on the ground-^when 

the batsman’s bails 
fly off. 

(Display a strong 
feeling of happiness 
that overcomes one 
for a while). 

15. The sighting of the 
fresh ig)Oor of the 
animal we have been 
trying to track 
down,—le—^us. 

(A feeling of happiness 
that stimulates one). 
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The Succeeding 

Text: Afchika Kumar (13) 


H earts were beating 
faster, the children 
were sweating with 
fear. Fans were whirring full 
speed. There was pindrop 
silence in the class, 
everybody had crossed 
their fingers and were 
eagerly awaiting their 10th 
class results. For Meera it 
was more than a nightmare, 
she barely expected to 
pass. Suddenly footfalls 
were heard in the corridor. 
The children became more 
frightened. As the teacher 
entered the class, she 
could see the children 
almost shivering. Then 
came the climax; the 
announcement of the 
results. 

“Everyone has passed, 
but Meera,” exclaimed the 
teacher. 

The children heaved a 
sigh of relief. 

But Meera had the 
hardest time ever. The 
teacher gave her a 
consoling pat, as tears 
rolled down her cheeks. 
After the teacher left the 
class, Meera’s friends and 
classmates approached 
her desk to console her. 

This was too much for Meera 
and she rushed out of the 
class bursting into tears. 

She ran down the stairs 
and started walking home. 


Thoughts crowded her 
mind, what would her 
parents say and do? She 
could hear the echoing 
sound of people taunting 
her on her failure, she 
could see herself being 
disgraced with the title 
‘a failure’. She could hear 
the people gossiping over 
her failure. 

‘Oh! no,’ she said to 
herself and burst into 
tears again. She 
remembered her parents’ 
advice to study hard and 
she remembered too, her 
negligent attitude towards 
her studies. Everything 
seemed to be over for her, 
everything seemed useless 
and she saw herself in a 
bewildered and a traumatic 
state as never before. She 
remembered her father’s 
ambition of seeing her 
become a doctor. Meera 
pondered hard on how to 
face her parents, her 
friends, her relatives. “A 
failure, a failure, a failure”, 
the words kept haunting 
her mind. It now reached 
an unbearable stage; she 
had never thought 
things could be so bad. 

For a moment she even 
thought of committing 
suicide. “Yes, yes,” she 
said to herself, “this is the 
only way to save myself 


Failure 


from humiliation.” But thei 
a contrary thought struck 
her. ‘Would I really be 
saved from humiliation or 
would this show my 
negative attitude to life? 
Isn’t this sheer cowardice 
and a waste of the precious 
gift of life?’ she thought to 
herself. 

She wiped her tears. With 
confidence in her heart 
and with determination in 
her mind, she briskly 
walked home, ready to face 
the ups and down of life, 
confident that she could 
prove herself. 


ANSWERS 
TO CROSSWORD 

(See page 43) 

Across: 1. Ampere, 4. Colt, 
7. Radio, 9. Ans., 10. China, 
11. Service, 14. Eclair, 

15. Also, 17. Neem, 19. Idle 
20. Chess, 22. Peer, 

23. Bison, 24. Row 
Dovm: 1. Atacama, 2. Paris, 
3. Radar, 5. Tusker, 

6. Police, 8. Anemone, 

9. A ream, 12. Venice, 

13. Clever, 16. Lodhi, 

18. Oslo, 21. Her, 22. PN 
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OhJ Why at times is the nUnd morose? 

Of our cheeriness, robbing us. 

If only Pandora hadn’t opened the 
trouble box! 

Why do troubles come our way? 

For trifles, so much we’ve to pay 
When there’s lots more to life, why not 
be gay? 

Let’s laugh, let’s talk, see and wonder 
By fretting let’s not our precious moments 
squander 

Let’s use God’s gifts and think and ponder. 
The vast expanse of the sky, so blue 
Its soothing beauty and aive too 
Puts to shame the sought after metals 

of golden hue! 

The toayside brook, a gem in all its 
greenery 

Its changing colours and sparkle merry. 
Its momentary calm and sperms of fury. 
The slender trees, oh! so very beautiful. 
They nod gracefully in the wind’s pull 
And gently, for with fruits and blossoms 
they are full. 

The sunlight. Altering through the trees 
Its momentary glint on touching the leaves 
So like the shining star atop the wand 
of fairies. 

The incessant swishing of the frothy waves 
Hugging sandy beaches, and caves 
Are a bUthe scene, yet turbulent and grave 
The distant mountains, so quaint 
Amidst the loveliness around, look fount. 
Their presence has, to the vicinity, an air 
of mystery lent. 


Ours, to us is all this shining beauty 
The more we look at it, the more we 
want to see 

In its midst how can one, help but be 
blissfully happy? 

Simple Mohanty (15) 


A REVELATION 

The vast blue expanse stretches 
forever above me. 

As I stretch myself out on the lush 
grassy green; 

The birds in the trees around 
twitter and chatter;, 

How unpolluted their hearts are 
and how clean. 

A wave of pleasure sweeps over rrhe 
As my eyes close in sleep. 

The warmth and comfort of the beauty 
of nature envelops me. 

I lose sense of dimension and time 
As my thoughts fade into eterriity. 
Suddenly, a waft of smoke 
Brings me back into reality 
I turn around 

Only to see an old beggat burning 
some dry leaves. 

In vain he tries 

To warm his thin haggard frame; 

The day being cold. 

And he being poor and old. 

He has no other way. 

I approach and rebuke Mm; 

He had sp&Ut my day. 

Unmindful of hh state 
I accuse him 
Of dirtying the air, 

I curse him 

Too exhausted and weak to argue 
He accepts ail that I say 
He apolo^es. 

And hobbles away 
I turn back home. 
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1 am no longer happy 
nor am 1 pleased — 

Why did I not realise that over 
illness and poverty. 

Beauty has no svxiy! 

The incident, my rude 

attitude to that old man, 

Has washed away my joy! 

My conscience hurts me. 

My eyes are blinded with fears, 

1 stumble and fall. 

And as I get up, I pray: 

"O Almighty: Forgive 

my behaviour to that old beggar. 
For what I’ve done (so selfishly). 

Is not what 

I should’ve done today.” 

Pranjal Goswami (14) 

MODERN AGE 

We live in the computer age 
Proudly we declare 
We’ve broken the old image 
Without even a care 
New proverbs ai‘e being told 
Old has become rolled gold 
Non-violence is old fashion 
Drugs and drink the new passion 
Treaties and pacts are made 
Yet, wars are being waged 
Terrorists, bombs and revolution 
And environmental pollution 
Yet without a care 
We all proudly declare 
Forget the andent ways 
For we live in the computer age. 

ShobbaP.K.(15) 


Pretty Butterfly 

Butterfly, butterfly 
Flying very high 
Up in the sky. 

Your wings are very bright 
With colourful sh&ne 
During your flight 

You are the prettiest thing 
I ever saw. 

Like a flower in full bloom 
You are never in gloom 
Teach me to be like you — 

Always cheerful. 

Samira Agnihotri (9) 

ANSWERS TO 
THE RIGHT WORD 

(See page 48) 

1. Abstinence 

2. Absconded 

3. Mirth 

4. Gaiety 

5. Prodigal 

6. Extravagant 

7. Giggled 

8. Empirical 

9. Cauterized 

10. Genuflected 

11. Chuckle 

12. Cackled 

13. Elation 

14. Exult 

15. Exhilarated 
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PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children's World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their parti¬ 
culars in the form will get 
priority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice 
of countries to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. 
Whenever members write 
to their pen-friends it will 
be advisable to mention 
their member-number. 


4996 

Joginder Rudhra (boy, 12) 
H. No. 12-A, Moti Nagar 
Ludhiana 141009, Punjab 
India 

Music, reading 
Any country 

4997 

Subhasree Banerjee 
(girl, 14) 

C/o Mr. R.N. Banerjee 
B-46/C, Gangotri Enclave 
Alaknanda 
New Delhi 110019 
Reading, travelling 
Israel. Holland 

4998 

Abhishek Varma (b, 9) 

8, Spurwood Court 


The Woodlands 
Texas 77381, U.S.A. 
Reading, stamps 
India 

4999 

Mijum Dirchi (g, 11) 

C/o Mr. T. Dirchi 
P.O. Likabal, West Siang 
Arunachal Pradesh, India 
Stamps, football 
India 


5000 

Satish Kumar (b, 14) 
R.B.-118, Sector 6 
R.K. Puram 
New Delhi 110022 
Stamps, wildlife 
Any country 
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5001 

Melody Pachuau (g, 13) 
‘Thanzo’, Nongrim Hills 
Shillong-3, Meghalaya 
India 

Reading, playing 
Any country 

5002 

Sagar S. Shah (b, 9) 
Prabhu Kripa Nagar 
A Wing, 21 Ilnd Floor C 
Behartnapeer, Vasai (West) 
Gujarat, India 
Stamps, coins 
Any country 

5003 

Sabana K. Mamdani (g, 11) 
‘Nasseem Nivas’ 

0pp. Central Bank 
Sutarpali, Khojawad 
Jamnagar, Gujarat 361001 
Stamps, pen-friends 
India 

5004 

Rohit (b, 11) 

DB 46/D Hari Nagar 
New Delhi 
Skating, swimming 
Australia, Hong Kong. 

5005 

Thushara V. (g, 13) 
‘Thusharam’ 

H. No. T.V./366 
Thavakkara, Kannur-13 
Kerala, India 

Singing, listening to songs 
Any country 

5006 

Arpan Jain (b, 10) 

C/o Mr. A.K. Jain 
C-T-9 Yamuna Colony 
Dehra Dun, U.P., India 
Drawing, stamps 
Switzerland, U.S.A. 


5007 

Suchitra Anujan (g, 14) 
42, Ghagara 
Anusihakti Nagar 
Bombay 400094, India 
Badminton, drawing 
Any country 

5008 

Karlik Chhabra (b, 11) 
DB-40 B, Hari Nagar 
New Delhi 
Skating, athletics 
U.S.A. 

5009 

Abhilasha Jain (g, 10) 

Block F^ 13 C, Saket 
New Delhi 110017 
Stickers 
Any country 

5010 

Bandecp Singh (b, 16) 
Pocket C-112 A 
Mayur Vihar Phase I 
Delhi 110091, India 
Sports, making friends 
Any country 

5011 

Preeti Devidiga (g, 13) 

A-2 Anant Apartment 
Bapat Colony 
0pp. Marketyard, Sangli 
Maharashtra 416416 
Drawing, reading 
Any country 

5012 

Kumar Pradhan (b, 14) 
Class VI A 

Gomdar Primary School 
P.O. Wamrong, D-S Jongkhar 
Bhutan 

Gardening, reading 
Japan, U.S.A. 


5013 

Saraswati Gurung (g, 16) 
C/o Post Master 
Tongsa Jr. High School 
P.O. Tongsa, Bhutan 
Dancing, cycling 
Any country 


5014 

V. Vi jay Anand (b, 16) 
Chera (Srs) 

Sainik School 
Amaravat Nagar 
Coimbatore 
Tamil Nadu, India 
F’ootball, cricket 
Any country 


5015 

Prajakta Telang (g, 14) 
K-1/4 Bhadran Nagar 
S.V. Road, Malad 
Bombay 400064, India 
Reading music 
Italy, U.S.A. 


5016 

Sudhir Kumar (b, 15) 
Roll No. 2315 
Aniruddha House 
Sainik School, Goalpara 
P.O. Rajapara 
Assam 783133. India 
Pen-friends, photograpJiy 
India 


5017 

Manju Sudhakaran (g, 13) 
C/o Mr. V.K. Sudhakaran 
Deputy Manager 
I.R.E. Ltd., Udyogaraandal 
Aluva, Kerala, India 
Making friends;, violin 
Any country 
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5018 

11. Arun Kumar (b, 13) 
C-24/13, DRDO Township 
C.V. Ramanagar 
Bangalore 560093, India 
Football, reading 
Germany, U.S.A. 

5019 

Mrinalini Rai (g, 15) 

D/o Maj K,K. Rai 
224, Transit Camp, 
Officers’ Mess 
Pradhan Nagar, Siliguri 
West Bengal 734403, India 
Stickers, making friends 
Any country 

5020 

Anubhav Jain (b, 14) 

Block F, 13 C, Saket 
New Delhi 110017 
Stamps, FDCs 
Any country 

5021 

Shalini Desai (g, 13) 
4863/2, Kailash Bhawan 
24-Daryaganj 
New Delhi 110002 
Acting, movies 
Other than India, Nepal 
Bhutan, Sri Lanka 
Bangladesh 

5022 

Vivek Tripathi (b, 16) 
A-358. Indira Nagar 
Lucknow 

Uttar Pradesh, India 
Music, reading 
India, U.S.A. 

5023 

Reeta Chhetri (g, 16) 

Jakar Junior High School 
P.O. Jakar Bumthang 
Central Bhutan 
Reading, travelling 
Japan, U.S.A. 


5024 

Sunil Manoharan (b, 11) 
G-27, Indian Oil Nagar 
Site 2, Sector 55 
NOIDA 201301, U.P., India 
Stamps, coins 
Argentina, Egypt 


5025 

Sonali Nath (g, 12) 

Al/33 Safdarjung Enclave 
New Delhi 110029 
Reading, acting 
Any country 

5026 

Sandeep Chhabra (b, 14) 
II. No. 507, Milk Colony 
Dhanas, Chandigarh, India 
Badminton, reading 
India, Nepal 

5027 

Rupali Khanna (g, 12) 

18 UA Jawahar Nagar 
Rishi Bhawan 
Delhi 110007, India 
Pen-friends, badminton 
Any country 

5028 

S. Bharat Kumar (b, 16) 
Door No. 12-1-15 A 
Kothapet Factory Road 
Guntur 522001, A.P., India 
Stamps, coins 
U.S.A., u.k. 

5029 

Garima Gupta (g, 12) 

N D 21, Vishakha Enclave 
Pitampura, Delhi, India 
Stamps, reading 
Japan, Bhutan 


5030 

N. Vinay (b, 13) 

No. C-6 RBI Staff Quarters 
Osborne Road 
Bangalore 560042 
Karnataka, India 
Philately, coins 
U.S.A., UK. 

5031 

Arthi Sasidharan (g, 13) 

78 C/1 Ramoorthy Road 
ICA Colony 
Virudhunagar 626001 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Reading, stamps 
Any country 

5032 

Tungkum Noang (b, 10) 
C/o Headmistress 
Govt. High School 
Peren 797101, Nagaland 
India 

Reading, watching movies 

5033 

Gitanjali Gupta (g, 9) 

ND-21 Vishakha Enclave 
Pitampura, Delhi, India 
Music, painting 
'J'hailand 

5034 

Bulbul Bharadwaj (b, 16) 
C/o Puspa Pran Kotoky 
Telecom District Engineer 
Office 

Jorhat-l, Assam 785001, India 
Wildlife, stamps 
Hungary, Hong Kong 

5035 

Monicka Lodha (g, 10) 

C/o Mr. Ganpat Raj Lodha 
Plot No, 145, Ajit Colony 
Near Police Line, Jodhpur 
Rajasthan 342001, India 
Drawing, coins 
Australia 
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5036 

S. Kumar Gupta (b, 16) 
H. No. 63, Sector 15 
Faridabad 121007 
Haryana, India 
Pen-friends, pop music 
Any country 

5037 

Sonam Lhamo (g, 12) 

C/o Chimi Dolma 
PB 151, Gaylegphug 
Bhutan 

Music, movies 
India. Australia 

5038 

Phineet Gupta (b, 15) 

H. No. 63. Sector 15 
Faridabad 121007 
Haryana, India 
Stamps, painting 
Any country 

5039 

Tashi Yangzom (g, 13) 

C/o Major Tandin Wangdi, 
S. P. 

Tashigang, Bhutan 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 

5040 

A. Pradeep (b, 15) 

31-4 Lai Bahadur Colony 
Peelamedu, Ccjmbatore-4 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Cricket, reading 
India, Croatia 

5041 

Karma lUnchen T.W, (g, 14) 
C/o T. Dolkar 
Friend’s Comer Shop 
Tibet Road, Gangtok 737101 
Sikkim, India 
Music, dancing 
Any country 


5042 

Rislii Dhawan (b, 11) 
Rishi Bhawan 
18 LA, Jawahar Nagar 
Delhi 110007, India 
Cricket, football 
India, U.S.A. 


5043 

Tsering Yangzom (g, 16) 
House No. 25, Camp 2 
P.O. Gurupura 
Hunsur Taluk, Mysore Dist. 
Karnataka. India 
Reading, dancing 
Germany, France 


5044 

S. Karthik (b. 12) 

No. 27, (Siddhu) 

Bharat Bhavan Road 

Mettupalayam. Tamil Nadu 

India 

Stamps 

Australia 


5045 

Subha Sachithanand (g, 13) 
Kailasam, T.C. 9/1050 
Mangalam Lane 
Sasthamangalam 
Trivandrum-10 
Kerala 695010, India 
Reading, dancing 
Any country 


5046 

Kirat Kama Rai (b, 8) 
C/o Major K.K. Rai 
224 Transit Camp 
Officers’ Mes.s, Pradhan 
Nagar 

Siliguri, West Bengal, India 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 


5047 

M. Uma Maheswari (g, 14) 
25 Muniappa Nadar Street 
Ranga Samudram, Sathy 
Perlya Dist., Tamil Nadu 
India 

Nature, reading 
U.S.A., Egypt 

5048 

M. Krishnaraj (b, 8) 

C/o Mr. G. Mohan Kumar 
Chartered Accountant 
0pp. Palace, Aluva 
Kerala, India 
Football, guitar 
Any country 

5049 

Gifanjali Khanna (g, 11) 
R-25 Nehm Enclave 
New Delhi 110019 
Cricket, painting 
Any country 

5050 

Rakschit P. Singh (b, 12) 

C/o Major R.P. Singh, sm 

15 JAK RIF 

C/o 56 APO 

Stamps 

U.K. 

5051 

K. Savitha Nath (g, 15) 

D/o Mr. V. Ravindra Nath 
‘Krishna-Kripa’ 

GH Aravanat Street 
(Near Byepass Road) 
Vadakkanthara, Palghat 
Kerala 678012, India 
Reading, travelling 
India, Pakistan 

5052 

K.R. Nishanth (b, 16) 

14 C, 201, DOS Quarters 
Domlur, Bangalore 560017 
Karnataka, India 
Stamps, coins 
Any country 
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Prizes for Painting 

A report on the prl/c distribution ceremony of the 
Shankar's On-the-Spot Painting Competition 
by Bhavana Nair 


A t a brief function on 
May 3. 1992, the 
prizes of the Shankar’s 
On-the-Spot Painting 
Competition (November 3, 
1991) were distributed by 
Mr. Jagdish Tytler, 

Minister for Surface 
Transport, at the Gandhi 
Memorial Hall. 

The prize distribution 
ceremony was, as has been 
the tradition with the 
Shankar’s International 
Children’s Competitions, 
conducted exclusively by 
children. Delivering the 
Welcome Address in this 
instance. Neha Garni (13), 
of Mater Dei School, said, 
“Were it not for the May 
heat outside, I w'ould have 
had the privilege of 
extending to you all a veiy 
warm welcome. For a 
function like today’s., .the 
warmth comes from a deep 
glow of satisfaction withm. 
There is the deep red 
glow of the prizewinners... 
The glow of pride on the 
faces of the parents and 
teachers.., And above all 
is the deep, warm glow' of 
Shankar's all-pervading 
spirit, w'hich is the very 
essence of the On-the-Spot 
Competition... ” 


Then it was the turn of 
the prizewinners. As Paroma 
Chatterjee (12), of 
Springdales School, read 
out each name, they came 
up on stage, one by one to 
receive their prizes from 
Mr. Tytler. In all 131 prizes 
were awarded. These 
included the Shankar 
Memorial Award to Shubho 
Kay (12), the Children’s 
Book Trust Award to Saurabh 
Kumar Das (13), the Begum 
Zaidi Memorial Prize to 
Dhiman Sengupta (15) 
and the Children’s World 
Award to Preeti Sonkar 
(15). 

While Shubho, Saurabh 
and Dhiman won the awards 
for theT paintings on 
Eating at a Hotel/Dhaba, 
Preeti drew a Village Mela. 

After Mr. Tytler spoke 
a few words, Arunim 
Roy (12), of Cambridge 
School, proposed the Vote of 
Thanks. “All good things 
must come to an end,” he 
said. “But...we can all 
begin to look forward to 
the next On-the-Spot 


Painting Competition. For, 
as they say, as long as there 
is a child, there will be 
opportunities. Let us take 
these opportunities then, 
and paint a picture of a 
belter and truer world... 
Who says Shankar is no 
more? He is there in that 
painting, he is there in that 
prizewinner, he is alive in 
every participant. Is that 
not why the On-the-Spot 
Painting Competition is 
such a succeiss..?” 

Mr. Tytler then 
inaugurated the exhibition 
of paintings. Apart from 
the ones that won prizes, 
there w'ere about 500 
others on display which 
had won Certificates of 
Merit. 

Once the prizewinners 
had gone round the 
exhibition, they were bid 
farewell on a sweet note— 
with a cup of ice cream. With 
such memories did everyone 
depart, possibly looking 
forward to the next 
Shankar’s On-the-Spot 
Painting Competition. 


Edited, Printed and Published by Vaijayanti Tonpe at the Indraprastha Press (CBT), New Delhi on behalf 
of the Children’s Book Trust, from Nehru House, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New I^lhi-110002. 














More than six 
thousand dolls 
from over eighty 
countries 
throw open a 
window on the 
world— 


AJuU- 



This unique 
collection of 
costume dolls 
presents 
a cross-section 
of the peoples 
of the world 



Bride from Kerala 


A project of the Children’s Book Trust 
Nehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Za£u:Marg, New Delhi 110 002. 
Open 10 a.ni.~6 pan. Monday closed. 



DIAMOND COMICS 

PRESENT 



JOIN THE 

DIAMOND BOOK CLUB 

AND FILL YOUR LIFE WITH 
FUN, THRILL ft LAUGHTER 
iMk, Who il an Tkm IR OuM 

Chaciio Chaudhuy, Lambu-Molu, Zaab, PInki, Billoo, Taujl, Fairiad) Singh. Channi 
ChacM, Oahu, Mahaball Shaka, Chacha Bhatija, Rwan-Iqbal, Jamaa Bond, Phantom, 
Mandrake... and ao many more such tavourites' of yours. 

Ml of them are brought to you by Diamond Comics, the largest aaHIng oomka in 
India. 

The hair-raising and hilarious actions of thasa famous charactan coma to you m 
English, HitKfi, Bangui, Giqrati & Marathi. 

Hdw Cofivtiliifil te MmI TIimi AH 

Once you join theclub, you donlhavo to worry about your parents forgaMnglobifng 
the latest Diamond Comics home or your news agent/book seller finishing all the 
copies before you got yours. 

That's becausessamember of the Diamond Book Club, you would gel your set ofS 
comics in time at your doorstep, every month. Moreover, as a spedat p^iego. you 
will be informed in advance about our forthcoming pubikations from time to time. 

QHIsOalonI 

For Instance. ‘The Children Jokes' with first V.P and some other gifts on your 
birthday. 

Then, there are many other 'surprises' in store for you on different ooiaasions. 
PeaiagsFnel 

Toavoid delays, your parcel will be senttoyoubyV.P.every month. You just have to 
make your parents agree to pay the postnim who brings the packet. 

now Wf n 9ID BKOIM ■ ■Mlwin 

Just fill in the coupon given below and send it to us along with a Money Order or 
Postage Stamps worth Rs. 10/- 

These ten rupees wili bring you the benefit of saving Rs 3/- on V.P.P. and Rs. 7/- on 
postage. Plus, a Digest w^ Rs 12/- is yours FREE, if you receive 12 V.P.'s 
continuously. 

Tel your Frfands Too about the CtuM 

If 4 of your friends become members, you will receive a Oigeat of your choice worth 
Rs. 12/- FREE of cost. You have to send their names and Rs. 10/- (membership fee) 
per member. 


• Yea! I would Hks to become a member of DIAMOND BOOK CLUB" and taka I 

• advonlige of the banefiti.i have read all your ruiss and shall abide by these. I ■ 

• promiaa to accept fits V.P. every month. * 

■ NMME--I 

■ ADDRESS-- I 


• POST OFFICE. 

■ 


pm CODE. 


* I am sanding Ra. 10/-by M Oyandoaing Postage Stamps worlhRs. 10/- 
J My Birth data_—- 

! Note: Wa ahaN not sniol you as a member tm we reoaivo the mambenhip Me. 


NEW DIAMOND COMICS (JULY 92) 


Pran's— Billoo^Mr. indit 

8.00 

Pran's— DmIhi ft Thw Outlaws 

6.00 

Taujl ft Magic Carpal 

6.00 

FauladI Singh ft Tha Spaca City 

6.00 

Mandrake*? (Dlgaat) 

15.00 

DIAMOND COMICS PVT. LTD. 

271S, DARYA GANJ, NEW DELHi*110 002 



PUZZLE PACK 

THIRD SET OF FOUR BOOKS 
(With the concept of 'knowledge', coated 
with 'fun' to develop your brain and to 
sharpen theinteliigenca.) 

Now available 

TMrd Set (No. • to 12) of PUZZLi PAOC 
after success of First and Second Set. 
Hurry! pick you favourito Third aot from 
the nearest book shop. Price Re. S/* Each 
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A LETTER TO YOU 
Perky has a guest for the night— 
Raghu, in a clean pair of pyjamas 
and a pink toothbrush in hand, 
wanting to talk the night away, the 
subject being ghosts. 

‘ BEOWULF 

He had the strength of 30 men, a 
hero in the true sense. A tragic tale. 
Beowulf WHS written'by an unknown 
poet, in old English, in the eighth 
century. An outline to enthuse you 
to read the original. 

'I y THE COIN 

Their father wears it as a talisman 
round his neck—a 1916 rupee coin 
set in silver. It represents a period 
of struggle and hardship, a story 
from which Neha and Rohan can 
learn a lesson. 

i B SATYAJIT RAY AND CHILDREN 
A famous film director, Satyajit Ray 
not only made some exciting films 
for children, he also wrote for them. 

2 1 WORD POWER 

OK—Old Kentucky. Discover the 
connection between a word that is 
so much a part of our language. 

23 THE FIERY SCARECROW 

Dressed up as a scarecrow Raghu 
waits for his turn to go on stage. The 
function cannot begin till the Chief 
Guest arrives. He is late,. Working 
himself up into a rare frenzy, Raghu 
directs his ire at the guest of honour. 
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THE DOLL 


The bangle-seller has some beautiful 
wares to vend. While the little girt f 

ll 


goes in to get the money to pay him, 
the bangle-seller makes off with her 
doll. Will the child ever get back her 
precious doll? 

A SUCCESS STORY 
Palash, Sujit and Ranjan want the 
inaugural issue of Rainbow to be a 
colourful success. A story by the 
famous writer Tonmoy Nandy would 
ensure that. But would he agree to 
write for a school magazine? 

CIRCUS GIRL AT SCHOOL 
Four pages of the exploits of Toni 
at school. 

MALLEE FOWL 

Some facts about this incubator bird 
found in Australia. 

THE GEESE OF ROME 
When the Gauls mount a night 
attack on the Romans, the sacred 
geese in the temple of Jupiter 
unwittingly set off an alarm. 

WIMBLEDON QUIZ 

THE WONDERS OF THE 
OLYMPICS 

A look at the Olympic games of yore. 

THE FROGGY PRINCE 

A review of Teamwork’s play, 
re-run in the Capital. 

PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 
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RKGr'[,Ali 1{KADKR 

I am a regular reader of 
Children’s World magazine. 
I enjoy reading it very 
much, as it is an 
interesting, informative 
in fact a fabulous 
magazine. This magazine 
has really contributed a 
lot to my life. I wish you 
success for all the coming 
years. 

S. Samina, 
New Delhi 


NKW HKADF-K 

I am a new reader of 
Children’s World. This 
magazine in my opinion is 
the best of all. It is very 
interesting and provides 
lots of knowledge to us. 
Each word is very 
precious and meaningful. 
I j-ead the May issue and 
found it very very 
interesting. I hope you 
will be publishing stories 
like —The New Cycle, 
Flopsie, The Best Garden, 
The Clever King only. 
These were really 
wonderful. 

Anusha, 

Madras 


...Dear Readers 


June 5, 1992. Even as 
the Earth Summit was 
being convened half a 
world away in Rio de 
Janeiro concerned people 
the world over were 
meeting to discuss what 
little they could 
contribute towards 
conserving the 
environment. 

At a meeting organised 
in the capital by the 
Second Rajiv Gandhi 
Memorial Environment 
Lecture Series, the prime 
concern of the Chief 
Guest, Shri Pranab 
Mukherjee and key 
speakers was the attitude 
of children towards the 
preservation of the 
environment or what is 
left of it. Were they 
sufficiently aware? Were 
they willing to co-operate? 
Would they be able to do 
anything about it? After 
all, the consensus was, 
the future of the world 
was the concern of the 
children of today—we 
had no business to “rob 
our tomorrows for the 
sake of our todays.” 

In the light of this 
discussion, the June 1992 
issue of Children’s World, 
the Environment Special 
came as a pleasant 
surprise to the gathering. 
The concern expressed 
by budding young poets 
about the environment 


and the magazine’s effort 
to enlighten them about 
how they conld help in 
little ways to conserve the 
natural resources of the 
world, were highly 
appreciated. Leading us 
to one conclusion. 
Increasingly the world is 
going to place the onus of 
safeguarding the future of 
the world—on children. 
Again and again, the 
balance of favour swings 
in the direction of young, 
tender minds. Awake, 
therefore, children, and 
put sincerity and 
earnestness into all you 
do. The time for slumber 
is over, it is your deeds, 
your actions, your 
decisions that tilt the 
balance, this way or 
that—^where the earth’s 
environment is 
concerned. If you were 
planning to plant that 
tree tomorrow, do it 
today. And that is just the 
tip of the iceberg. 

Time and again. Time 
proves that timely action 
fetches results. Even as 
news comes in of the 
Olympic torch being 
stolen. Children’s World 
goes back in time to tell 
you about the wonders of 
the Olympics, that gives 
the Games of today such a 
magical quality. 

And while there’s 
magic in the air still, 
capture some of it in your 
pens. 7he last date for the 
November Special Issue 
is July 31,1£^. 




Dear sleeps and wakes and 
naps and nips. 

Please remind me never to 
allow Haghu to sleep in my 
room again. Never, never. 
Actually, I had not allowed 
him to do it in the first place. 
It was he who invited him¬ 
self. Apparently, so I’m told, 
behind my back and under 
my nose and out of my 
hearing, Raghu told mother 
a whole lot of rubbish about 
his great love and affection 
for me and how he wished to 
watch over my sleeping head 
and keep all my bed dreams 
away. I have heard from 
usually unreliable source 
i.e. my brother that he spoke 
feelin^y of fairies and 
flowers and subnormal 
things like that. 

Anyway my mother seems to 
have got completely fooled 
because she called me in the 
evening and said that she 
had mmudged Raghu, that 
he was actually one of the 
most sensitive bo 3 r 8 she ever 


knew and would I please 
learn sensitivity from him 
and remove that nasty grin 
from my face and tidy my 
room because he was shar¬ 
ing it with me. 

“Sharing?” I squeaked. 
‘Yes,” my mother said with¬ 
out a smile on her face. She 
was serious. 

‘You mean forever?” I 
squeaked again. 

“I don’t know where you 
learn these idiotic expres¬ 
sions from,” she said. “What 
do you mean forever? It’s 
from all these silly mysteiy 
books you read. Your time 
sense is totally warped. 
What do you mean forever? 
Do you know what the word 
means? Obviously you don’t. 
You use it any way you like, 
as if it’s an old towel or your 
maths text or ...” 

And she went on and on. 
Forever. 

Anyway, I did have to tidy 
my room under her falcon 
eye and put away all the 
things I like to see first 
thing when I wake up—the 
cricket ball with the stuffing 
out with which I bowled 
Raghu out some years a^, 
the bit of stone on which I 
cut myself in a ‘p’ shaped 
way on my knee, shells from 
here and there, a beautiful 
dried up lemon, etc. etc. I 
had actually to throw away 
the cricket ball and I knew 
then that my day (night) 
was doomed. 

That evening, just before 
dinner time, Raghu made 
his appearance in a suspi¬ 
ciously clean set of pyjamas. 


He didn’t even look at me. 
He toddled up to my mother 
holding out a pink (!!) 
toothbrush like a banner. 
“My toothbrush, I have 
brought my toothbrush,” he 
announced. 

My mother greeted him and 
his announcement as if it 
was a message from heaven 
and he a heavenly 
announcer. She went all 
syrupy and chooolatey and 
cottony and spongy and gave 
him pudding (meant for 
after dinner, and not before) 
etc. etc. 

While we were at dinner, 
Raghu came again this time 
with a pillow. “I can’t sleep 
without this,” he said with¬ 
out a blink on his lying face/ 
I know, from experience, 
that once Raghu sleef^, he 
could put his head on gran¬ 
ite and not realise it. 

Five minutes later, he was 
back again with a torch. 
“Just in case,” he murmured 
with a ‘heavenly smile’ (my 
mother’s words). Five 
minutes later, he was back 
again, again with a large 
book, a bag of boiled sweets, 
a few eggs (“for tomorrow’s 
breakfast. Aunty”), another 
pair of chappals (in case 
these break, Indian chappals 
are so unreliable), and a 
large white sheet (“some¬ 
times I feel very cold”). 

Well, after a lot more trips 
between end of dinner and 
beginning of sleep, where he 
brought away Baby sorry 
Rita’s butterfly collection (by 
mistake) and had to return 
it and took away my football 
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(again by mistake) we 
settled down finally. He lay 
on his bed with the most 
tiresomely angelic expres¬ 
sion that one has ever seen 
on the face of a criminal. “Do 
let’s talk, Perky,” he said. 
“Let’s talk the night away, 
shall we?” 

I fell into the trap. Stupid, 
ass-headed, double-long¬ 
eared me! 

“What shall we talk about?” 

I asked. 



“I was waiting for you to ask 
that,” he said and dived for 
that big book he had brought 
with him. 

“It’s all about gh(Bts,” he 
said with relish. “Headless 
ghosts, legless ghosts. 

Ghosts with voices, ghosts 
with songs.” 

I shivered. Now I’m not nor¬ 
mally afraid of many things 
but one thing that scares me 
to death is ghosts. 

“Ghosts don’t exist,” I said in 
a determined way. ‘They are 
just made up by people. Or 
trucks.” 

“Oh! But this book says 
they’ve proved there are 
ghosts,” he replied. “See 
there are even photographs 
here.” 

“I don’t believe this,” I said 
and pushed the book away. 
“I’m going to sleep. You can 
talk to the walls if you like.” 
“But what about our great 
friendship?” he asked plain¬ 
tively. “Shouldn’t we talk the 
night away? That’s what 
great friendships are all 
about.” 

I didn’t answer. I pretended 
to snore, made it into a 
cough. 

"Perky,” he called, “Perky.” 
But this time I was asleep, or 


very nearly. I watched 
Raghu from under my closed 
eyes. He looked through the 
book rapidly, made a face at 
me, put off the light and lay 
down. 

There was silence. I was 
drifting off into sleep when 
suddenly .. . The rest of this 
will be in the next letter- 
hold on tight. 


Yours not sleepily 
Perky 




PorkyT^ 

Dear Perky, 

My plan of Meriting to you 
has materialised at last ’cos 
you see the storm (I mean 
our I.C.S.E. exam) has just 
ended! But now I’m bored 
hollow, what with missing 
school on the one hand and 
^ith the d^ npour of chid- 


ings and ‘advice’ regarding 
the fact that I’ve “grown up” 
on the other, pah! I feel my 
teeth are falling out already 
So I’m inviting myself over 
to your place for only a 
couple of months or so. 
Waddaya say! Oh no. I won’t 





mind Raghu a bit and you 
needn’t thank me for being 
so considerate as to drop in. 
So gToye and see you soon. 

Yours lovingly, 
Simple Mohanty (15) 


S My dear Simple, 

I Do come. But let me give you 
I a list of things you have to 
j bring with you for security 
i because of Raghu. 

I 1. A large bubble which is 
i bullet proof, ketchup proof, 
laughter proof because of 
? Raghu being around. 
i 2. A frown to frown missile 
I for protection against what 
mothers do when Raghu is 
^ around. 

^ 3. A large consignment of 
I chewing gum, bubble gum 
i and chocolates for protection 
I against what my brother 
I does when Raghu is around. 

4. An unlimited quantity of 
I sympathy for me for what 
? happens to me when Raghu 
i is around. Sob. 

? Yours 

I Simply Perky 




Dear Perk . .. achooo! .... 
sorry, Perky, Perky. 

Hope this note reaches you 
in the best of health and 
cheer. 

To 1)6 frank, I don’t want you 
to be in the best of health 
and cheer ’cause I’m troub¬ 
led by excessive coughing 
and sneezing. I’m a strange 
type of kid. If I have a 
problem, everybody should 
have the same problem (or 
pretend to have the same 
problem, I don’t care what¬ 
ever), or I’ll get mad. I hope 
this paper carries you my 
germs and you get infected 
with cough and cold. 

Achoo! Sorry got too close to 
this note of mine. Achooo! 
achooo! 

Yours affly, 
Linacca. 

P.S. 

Do you have any remedy for 
my little problem mentioned 
above? Shhh! Don’t ask that 
brat Raghu for a solution. 
Put a plaster over your 
mouth when he comes near. 


or I’ll blast your curly head ’ 
with a bomb in my letter! 

Dear Linacca, my dear dear 

friend 

Whatever did you do ? 

I have not just a cold and 
sniffles 

Vm also down with the ’flu! 
My nose it itches, my eyes 
they run 

Nothing can 1 eat and drink 
But some milk and a bun. 

My hands are all trembly 
My knees are like jelly 
Whatever I look at 
Turns wavy like the sea. 

(It also turns curly like my 
hair) 

So please don’t send me 
germs 

Or virus or bacteria or a ] 
bomb 

Or anything on those 
terms — 

Just send me lots of your 
love 

Your affection and some tea I 
And if you possibly can 
A quarter tonne of hanky 

Perky Hanky Panky \ 


/»«'\ 


Miser - How much do 
you charge for a haircut? 
Barber - Ten rupees 
Miser-For a shave? 
Barber - Five rupees., 
Miser-Okay, shave j 
my head. A 





% Teacher -Sameer, I 

am glad to see your good 
\ marks this time. Keep it up! 

a Sameer -1 will Sir, if 

you get the question papers 
printed at my father’s press 
6^^ ^ next time. 

Customer - Are you 
T a sure this milk is pure? 
i J Milkman - Every drop 

. J of water added, has been 

filtered, madam! 




THE MAN WITH THE STRENGTH OF 30 MEN 


Text: O. P. Bhagat Illustrations: R. Ashish Bagchi 



E very epic has an 
exciting story. Also 
exciting, in its own 
way, is the story behind 
every epic. 

That is who wrote the epic, 
when he wrote it and what 
effect it had. Then how it 
came to us down the centu¬ 
ries and how it influenced 
other epics or writing. 

Full of surprises and sus¬ 
pense is the stoiy about 
Beowulf. It is indeed a 
miracle that this epic —just 
a single copy — survived 
long neglect and outrageous 
fortune. 

England gets its name 
from Angles. Along with 
Saxons and other Germanic 
tribes, th^ invaded Britain 
in the fifth centuiy. In time 
they became what we call 
the English. 

Their language was quite 
different from the English of 
today. It is called Anglo- 
Seucon or Old English. 

A poet, whose name we do 
not know, wrote Beowu/f in 
that language in the eighth 
century. But the events of 
the epic do not take place in 
England. 

The Anglo-Saxons still 
told the stories of their fore- 
8 


fathers across the English 
Channel. Their heroes were 
the old heroes. But the poet 
added to the stoiy the details 
of the life he saw around 
him. 

The epic is about a brave 
warrior called Beowulf. But 
it seems to be a blend of 
three different tales. Old 
tales have been, and still 
are, welded to make a new 
story. 

In those days books were 
written by hand. It is likely 
that a copy oiBeowidflay on 
the shelves of a libraiy in 
some monastery. Maybe 
some people read it. 

Later, by the order of the 
king, the books in the 
monasteries were thrown 
out. Beowulf came into the 
hands of a lover of old 
things, Sir Robert Bruce 
Cotton. 

Sir Robert had msuiy old 
books and manuscripts. He 
would let scholars read them 
in his library. But the king 
did not like the people to 
read certain books. So all the 
books were taken away from 
the owner. 

This happened twice. 


Somehow Beowulf was safe 
all this while. But its troub¬ 
les were not over yet. 

A house in which it was kept 
along with other books 
caught fire. Many titles were 
destroyed. The edges of the 
Beomu//'manuscript were 
charred. 

Later, a great-great- 
grandson of Sir Robert 
Cotton gave all the old books 
and other antiques of the 
family to the British Mu¬ 
seum. The charred manu¬ 
script is still there. 

Meanwhile, a Danish gen¬ 
tleman came to England. 
Though it was falling to 
pieces, he managed to copy 
the entire epic. He got copies 
of it printed in Denmark. 
Just then the British hap¬ 
pened to bombard Copen¬ 
hagen. All the copies of 
Beowulf were lost in the 
havoc. 

But that Danish gentle¬ 
man did not give up. He 
made a fl^h copy of the 
long poem from the charred 
manuscript in London. This 
time he succeeded in pub¬ 
lishing it. 

And so the English were 
able to read their oldest epic 
after a gap of about a 
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pnother feast was held m the 
' hall in their honour. 

^But after the song and —^ 

' feasting loud laments filled 
the hall. To avenge her son'i 
death, came Grendel’s 


'mother, a ternblewater 

I ’witch. She killed and carried 
off one of the king’s men. 
^eowulf went after her. He 
plunged into the cold lake to 
iget to her underwater den. 
The two fought for long. At 
one time, it seemed, the 
hideous hag had the upper 


M 






■ But Beowulf held him fast by 

the arm.'■ . 

tty At last Grendel ran away, 
^ut not before Beowulf, with 
the vice-like grip of his ’ 
hands, had torn off the 
^ monster’s arm right to the 
^shoulder. 

^ In the morning he ^aoed 
the gruesome trophy befor 
Hrothgar. Whoever saw it 
said that Grendel could not 
live long with the wound he 


The king showered gi 
and praise on Beowulf an 
his friends. And that night 




















and^. But Beowulf found a 
sword there which had been 
forged giants. He thrust itS 
into the witch’s body<.,,^^^^J 
Grendel’s carcass 
nearly. Beowulf cut off thea|f 
head. The blood that staii^ 
the sword was so poisonq]^^|| 
that it mdted the blade. 

Only tlmhiltwq^^^inite 


“ '-.Mi 




'" ‘mi 





It needed four men to hold 
the monster’s head aloft on 
their spears. 

There was none to fear 
now. The king gave more 
gifts to Beowulf and his 
friends. And the Geats sailed 
back home. Beowulfs uncle 
died, and after some time his 
uncle’s son. As he was next 
of kin, Beowulf became the 
king. His reign was peacefVil 
and his people prospered. 
Now, after fifty years, 
Beowulf was a wise old man. 
But the peace of his old age 
was disturbed by a fire- 
dragon. 

This huge beast was the 
guardian of a treasure 
nearby. One day someone 
stole all his gold. In his rage 
the monster ravaged the 
countryside. 

Though gzay-haired, 
Beowulf was as courageous 
as before. He took some men 
with him to punish the 
dragon. But at his fiery 
breath all except one - Wiglaf 
was his name - ran for 


The two together faced the 
dragon. Beowulf used his 
sword. But it had no effect 
on the beast’s scaly skin. So 
he fought with his bare 
hands. 

He still had much of the 
strength of his younger days. 
He overpowered the dragon, i 
A blow from Wi^^af, and the / 
monster fell dead. /f 

But in the fight Beowulf alsot t 
received a wound. The 
dragon’s blood poisoned it. w'T) 
The old warrior knew that -1 
his end had come. He 
handed his ring, helmet andr f 
armour to Wiglaf and thus 4 

made him his successor. . , i 
Then he breathed his last; •:* ; 
Beowulfs end was tragic.. 

But he was a hero in the ' / ; 
true sense. He was strong 
and brave. He went to , 
Hrothgar’s rescue on his , 
own. And he rid his kingdom 
of Grendel and his horrid ’ . ■ 

mother at the risk of his own J 

life. 









He fought more battles 
later. But it was not as much 
for his ^ory as for the good 
of hie people. 

In his old age, when most of 
his followers fled in fear, he 
grappled with the dragon to 
save his people from his 
wrath. 



look what a 


bargain I found in a road¬ 
side stall! A divided skirt 
and top for just Ks 85/-.” 

Neha pranced into the 
room, her slim legs shown 
to perfection in the yellow 
and white outfit. She was 
barefoot, twirling around on 
tiptoe, but Robert knew 
that his daughter was 
capable of suddenly whip¬ 
ping out a pair of new shoes 
and announcing, “Pa, I got 
the outfit for Rs. 85/-, but 
the matching shoes cost 
Rs. 250/-!” 

Teenage daughters!’ he 
muttered to himself, and 
wondered what he’d do in 
another two years when 
Rohan also reached the 
magic age of 13. ‘He’ll 
probably want gold ear¬ 
rings!’ Robert thought. ‘Isn’t 
that what all the young 
boys are sporting nowa¬ 
days?* 

He sighed. “Hmm. Very 
nice,” he said, as Neha 
stopped in front of him. 
Wisely he put off asking 
where she had got the 
money from, for he knew 
she would come out with it 
within moments. ‘Here it 
comes,’ he thought as she 


Story: Cheryl Ilao 
Illustrations : Viky Arya 

said, “Papa, I borrowed the 
money from my friend 
Seema. When will you give 
it to me so that I can repay 
her?” 

‘She may not be very 
bothered about creating 
debts, but at least she’s 
particular about paying her 
dues,’ Robert’s inner voice 
said as he rose without 
comment and went to fetch 
his purse from his briefcase. 
As he counted out the notes 
and handed them over to 
Neha, he made up his mind, 
“Sit down by me, Neha. I 
have a story to tell you — 
and call Rohan also. He’s 
old enough to understand it 
too.” 

While she went to fetch 
her younger brother, Robert 
sat back and felt for the 
talisman he kept round his 
neck. Thoughtfully he 
pulled it off and looked at it. 
For all the world it was just 
an ordinary 1916 rupee coin 
set in silver. “Ah you’re 
here,” he said, as his 
children came in. He held 
up the chain and coin. 

“Have you ever noticed this 
coin that I wear round my 
neck?” he asked. 

“Of course Pa,” Rohan 
replied. “Don’t you remem¬ 
ber I’d always question you 


about it when I was 
younger and you’d say ‘I'll 
tell you about it when 
you’re old enough to under¬ 
stand’?” 

“Yes, and now you’re old 
enough to learn your 
lessons well,” Robert said, 
as he.settled back in his 
chair and switched off the 
music system. “You know, 
you kids are well off and so 
am 1. A secure life, all the 
necessities and luxuries 
which only a small percent¬ 
age of our countrymen can 
afford, a good education, 

clothes, toys, books.you 

and 1 have it all. But it 
wasn’t always so in our 
family, you know. My 
grandparents were cer¬ 
tainly not well off and when 
your grandparents, that’s 
my parents, got married 
they started their life 
together with nothing. They 
came from big families and 
they had a sound education, 
but no financial backing to 
speak of. No wedding 
settlement, no piles and 
piles of things and gifts 
from their families to start 
off their household. They 
had to st§rt from scratch, 
but even then, they were 
privileged, because as I 
said, they were educated.” 


12 
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''Papa, don’t make this 
into a moral lecture. Tell us 
what happened,” Neha 
interrupted. “There must 
have been something 
romantic to it—^not just a 
stniggle to buy sheets and 
pillowcases and bartans to 
cook in!” 

“Maybe the romance was 
in doing without, I don’t 
know. Anyway, my father 
was a lecturer in a college 
and then he got into the 
Central Services, it being 
just after Independence 
when recruitment was 
thrown open—and he was 
sent off for two months 
training while my mother 
and my brother and I were 
left behind. Dad gave 
Mother Rs. 5Q/> to manage 
on and that was all she had 
until his first pay. To make 
matters worse, we had a 
dog, Caesar, or let’s say, 
Caesar had us, because he 
just attached himself to our 
family as a puppy and , 

Mother didn’t have the h 

heart to evict him. So she Jk 


had four mouths to feed in 
just about Rs 25/> a month.” 

“Twenty-five a month! 
Papa what could you get for 
Rs. 25/-?” Neha breathed, 
feeling guilty suddenly for 
splurging Rs. 85/- on an 
outfit for herself when her 
dear old grandma, who was 
so lavish with her gifts and 
in her affection, had had 
less than a third of that to 
run a household for a whole 
month! 

“Well, things did cost just 
annas and pice in those 
days, but even then Rs. 25/- 
a month could not buy us 
more than dal and rice for 
each meal. No porridge and 
eggs and meat and pudding. 
1 can still taste the dal that 
Mother cooked. At that time 
I remember grumbling, ‘not 


dal again’ and getting a cuff 
for it, but now 1 dream of 
that dal. The flavour never 
resurfaces, even in your 
grandma’s cooking. I think 
it needed hardship and 
hunger for food to taste so 
good!” Robert smiled sadly 
to himself, thinking how 
much for granted even he 
had taken success and 
material comforts. Any 
wonder that his children 
knew nothing of sacrifice 
and saving and doing 
without. He touched the 
coin lovingly as he turned 
the chain over in his hands. 
“The weeks went past,” he 
continued, “the money was 
running out, but there were 
no signs of any more 



reaching us. Mother used to 
eye the road surreptitiously 
all morning, waiting for the 
postman to call. He was 
regular in his visits, for Dad 
would write often, but that 
money order just didn’t 
come. The last coin went 
and mother knew that she’d 
soon have to ask for credit 
or else make us go hungry. 
Somehow, credit didn’t 
appeal to her. For her, 
borrowing even once, would 
set into motion a cycle of 
living beyond her means, 
and she shunned it. Be¬ 
sides, she had a secret 
standby. She had this coin: 
the coin she had received on 
her wedding day.” 

“Fofr what? Was it a gift?” 
Neha asked, eyeing the 
ordinary looking rupee coin 
curiously. 

“No, in those days, 
during the wedding cere¬ 
mony, a piece of silver, a 
coin, was always given to 
the bride along with the 
gold wedding ring. ‘This 
gold and silver 1 give thee,’ 
followed the vow, ‘with this 
ring I thee wed.’ Now the 
marriage vows have 
changed and there’s no 
token gift of silver. Anyway, 
Mother took that last coin 
which meant so much to 
her as a symbol of her 
husband’s promise on their 
wedding day, and she asked 
the shopkeeper to keep it 
separately, but to allow her 
to buy the week’s cereals on 
the strength of it. He was a 
decent soul and he wrapped 
up the coin and kept it for 


her. And what do you think 
was the first item on her 
shopping list? Caesar’s food! 
The dog’s food! It broke her 
heart to hand over that 
coin, but to see Caesar 
hungry or to borrow would 
have hurt her more, so she 
had little choice at that 
time." 

‘Tfow did she get it back 
Papa?” Rohan asked. 

Robert smiled. “Maybe 
someone was watching over 
us. Two days later, the long 
awaited money order 
arrived and Mother took all 
of us shopping. First she re¬ 
deemed her precious coin. 
Then she bought the 
necessities—no sweets, no 
luxuries, no toys, even then. 
And many many years 
later, when my father was 
well up in the hierarchy 
and times were no longer 
hard for us, she set that 
coin in silver, so that no one 
would ever use it again as 
an ordinary coin. Its value 
was much more than its 
buying power for our 
family, for it was the 
symbol of so much more—-of 
dreams, of hardship, of 
principles.” 

“What principles Papa?” 
Neha asked. “If children 
were to go hungry I would 
not hesitate to ask for credit 
from a shopkeeper or 
borrow from a neighbour. 
Why be so proud about such 
things?” 

“No, you wouldn’t hesi¬ 
tate. My mother too may 
have been forced to borrow 
if the situation had got any 


worse. But I don’t doubt 
Uiat she’d have given her 
wedding ring and anything 
else she had, before doing 
so. Mother would never 
make a cake if she had less 
sugar. She’d mever walk to 
the neighbour’s house and 
ask for a cup of sugar to 
tide her over until the next 
day. Oh no, she’d rather go 
without and she taught us 
that—to wait.” 

Neha blushed and looked 
down and muttered, “She’d 
never buy herself new 
clothes if her purse were 
empty!” She knew that her 
father was thinking of all 
the many times she had 
presented her parents with 
bills for clothes or costume 
jewellery, whether or not 
there was money in her 
purse and whether or not 
the monthly budget her 
mother so carefully pre¬ 
pared could stand the strain 
of her extravagance. 

Rohan felt a pang too and 
recalled how only last week 
he had sulked for days 
because his father had told 
him he could definitely not 
have an airgun until he was 
12. “We wa-nt everything,’ 
Rohan thought, ‘and our 
own Papa at our age was 
not even getting any toys 
and sweets. We must learn 
to be less selfish.’ 

Mummy walked in just 
then, smiling hesitantly. 
“Here’s the cake I promised 
you fot tea. Come on kids, 
wash your hands and get 
the plates and sit down." 

Neha and Rohan jumped 
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up and rashed to do as they 
were bid. Only a few hours 
before they might have eyed 
the plain, sponge cake 
suspiciously and said, ^^a 
why didn’t you buy some 
pineapple pastries instead?” 


But now they sat down and 
helped themselves eagerly. 
The vicarious taste of 
hardship their father had 
given them, gave the cake a 
special flavour and they 
tucked into it hungrily, as 
their mother watched in 


relieved surprise. 

Robert looked on smugly 
from his chair in the comer 
of the room, still touching 
the rupee coin and the links 
of the chain reverently, as 
he would the beads of a 
rosary. 


WHAT SHOULD I BECOME? 


When 1 see a soldier fighting for his land, 
Whose glory can*t be wiped out by time or be 
buried in the sand; 

My mind says that I should become a soldier. 

When I see a scientist establishing new 
theories for the welfare of mankind, 

Winning a Nobel Prize, making history and 
deducing facts that not ev^n time can unwind, 
I think that me, my will is driving me 
towards becoming a scientist. 

When I see a doctor conducting operations 
and discovering facets of the 
mysterious human body. 

Helping everyone and winning the love 
of everybody, 

1 just want to be a doctor. 

When I see how the whole world can be 
converted in the realm of words, 
History-literature-fiction-everything 
from the needle to the birds, 

I want to be a writer. 

But 1 end up being as confused as can be. 

For every career enchants me-wins the 
admiration of my heart 
Surrounded by doctors, engineers and 
lawyers, I ask myself, 

"What should 1 become?" 


Manish Sharma (16) 
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SP^E US 






It was a day, a calm one ^ , ^ l 

A lonely tune, 1 started to hum , V i.,; ' ’ 
Suddenly I realised . j'' 

I was simply paralysed 
/ started struggling to get free i 

Something had caught hold ofme/i-f.^^^'-'^^l 
I then turned round to see ' ‘ >'' 

that it was a huge tree ' .| 

A tree with hands, legs and moutKi '■<, 

I was only able to shout • - ’ 

7 quietened as I saw its face. 

Of cruelty there was no trace 
I asked the tree — What’s wrong with you? 
What in the world are you trying to do? 

The tree then begged, “Please spare me • 
Don’t cut me please! don’t cut me. 

I am the home of a million birds 
I am the food for many herds. 

I protect all from sun and rain 
And provide all with food and grain 
I make the soil fertile and rich 
You get a good yield out of which. 

Many of my fellow trees have been chopped 
Nature’s treasures have been robbed 
Ruthlessly, mercilessly. 

You men are cutting every tree!” 

I then assured the tree 

no one would ever cut them 
I closed my eyes and to God / prayed, 

“Help me fulfil the resolution I made 
Make people believe and understand 
In every porch a tree should stand 
Make them plant a tree a day . 

They will remain healthy that way. ” 




■ ■ ■ 
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Then 

JkJr Andi 


And when I opened my eyes < 

It was a dream I did realise \< 

Then my dream J recalled 
And decided to^stand by what I had resolp$IL 
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HOLIDAY ASSIGNMENl 

Attention, all readers of Children's World p 

Out with your pencils and pens, 
colours and brushes, and 
your best ideas 
Inviting original stories, features, 
opinions, poems, 
comics... 
for 

i .. r- 

YOUR ISSUE 
November 1992 
Address all entries to 
Editor 

Children’s World 


; IWl'v Children’s Book Trust 
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Nehru House ‘ 

1 ^ 

4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg 
New Delhi 110002 

with 

your name, age and address 
last date: Juty 31,1992 
Here*s to a long, fruitful summer vacations 

Let your imagination soar fj. ^ ■' 
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A FAINT chug-chug 

could be heard in the 
distance. The village 
lad Apu rushed across the 
waving fields of Kash flow¬ 
ers, his sister behind him. 
The monster rushed by, 
leaving a trail of smoke. Apu 
stood thrilled at his first 
glimpse of a steam engine. 

This is a scene from 
Father Panvhah. Some of 
you must have seen it. It 
was a pathbrejaking film 
made in 1955, a classic. Its 
director was Satyajit Ray 
who died on April 24 this 
year. lie would have been 72 
on May 2. 

Ray was a superb director 
and won several glittering 
awards including the Oscar. 
It was with Father PajK'hali 
that ho shot into interna¬ 
tional fame. 

What matters to children 
however is Satyajit Ray’s 
wonderful concern for them. 
Father Panchali is acclaimed 
for many other reasons, but 
it is especially remarkable 
bcauise it was the first in 
India which was made about 
the world of children, with a 
child-star as the ‘hero’. 

Father Panchali is the story 
of Apu (played by Subir 
Chatterji), of his birth in a 
poor family of rural Bengal, 
his association with his 
gi-andmother, mother, father 
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and sister, his adventures in 
the village, his jp3^ and 
sorrows and his encounter 
with death. 

It§ sequel Aparajito 
carries the story forward and 
describes how Apu grows up. 
Apur Sanaar is about how 
Apu sets up a home, how it 
falls to pieces, and how he 
finally manages to develop a 
bond with his son Kajal— 
another child. 

In almost eveiy film of 
Ray’s, there is some child 
character, whose role you 
cannot forget. There is the 
young son of the Zamindar 
in Jalsaghar who drowns in 
a mid-river storm. There is 
the girl taking pony-rides in 
Kanchanjangha, the boy for 
whom the ‘philosopher’s 
stone’ in Parashpathar was 
brought as a marble. Right 
on to Shakhaprashaka and 
Agantuk, children figure in 
Ray films, directly and 
indirectly. 

But Gupi Gyne Bagha Byne 
and Hirat Rajar Deshe are 
films he made clearly for 
children though not about 
them.,GGBB is the film ver¬ 
sion of a fairy-tale which 
Ray’s ^andfather Upen- 
drakishore Roychowdhuri 
had written long back for 
Sandesh, the children’s 
magazine he had launched. 
Gupi and Bagha (played by 
Tapan Chatteiji and Robi 
Ghosh, respectively) are two 
hapless fellows thrown out of 
their villages because of 
their disastrous attempts at 
being musical. Bhuter Raja, 
the king of ghosts, blesses 


them with magical powers, 
and the two are catapulted 
into fantastic situations 
teeming with kings, armies, 
magicians and tigers. Gupi 
Bagha Phire Elo is third in 
the series and stages a 
comeback by Gupi and 
Bagha. Ray had another 
sequel in mind, perhaps to 
be made by Sandip, his film¬ 
maker son. 

Sonar Kella (The Castle of 
Gold) is his other film for 
children. An adventure-cum- 
detective story, it shows the 
young sleuth Pheluda 
(Cousin Phelu) tracking 
down the kidnappers of a 
child. This child, Mukul is a 
jatismara. That is, he has 
memories of his past birth. 
His talk of a ‘castle of gold’ 
and of‘colourful stones’ 
misleads fortune-hunters 
into thinking that Mukul 
can lead them on to some 
ancient treasure. While the 
film is action - packed, and 
good fun to watch, it is seri¬ 
ous and thought-provoking 
as well. It offers a rare 
glimpse into the psychology 
of a child who is also a 
phenomenon - a jatismara. 
Films were however just one 




way in which Ray’s concern 
for children were expressed. 
He revived the magazine 
Sandesh which his grandfa¬ 
ther had started for children 
but which had wound up 
after Ray’s father Sukumar 
(also a literary genius like 
father Upendrakishore) had 
had an untimely death. 
Satyajit Ray had also illus¬ 
trated several children’s 
books_published by the Signet 
Press of Calcutta. Khirer 
Putul, Shakuntala and 
Pather Panchali are delight¬ 
ful examples. When in 1961 
he turned to writing, he con¬ 
tinued to illustrate his own 
stories in Sandesh and 
design jackets for his own 
books. 

His books number more than 
twentyfive and most of them 
are collections of short 
stories. His first-ever story 
Bankubabur Bondhu 
(Bonkubaber’s friend) is 
about an alien’s chance visit 
to an obscure corner of the 
earth. It is the first of a 
whole lot of stories which, in 
the sixties at least, children 
in West Bengal had found 
absolutely novel. No one had 
earlier oftered them such an 
assortment. 
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The children's parents soon 
woke up to Ray’s stories. 
Deah and Anadanbazar Par- 
trika, established magazines 
which cater to adults, began 
to carry them in their annu¬ 
als. Satyajit Ray became a 
household name and his 
fiction became popular in a 
way his films never were— 
whatever the international 
acclaim they brought him. 
Children who like Famous 
Five and Secret Seven books, 
do read up Pheluda’s adven¬ 
ture-in all sorts of places- 
Daijeeling and Kathmandu, 
Gangtok and Rajasthan, 
Calcutta itself and its sub¬ 
urbs. Pheluda is Sherlock 
Holmes but in the guise of a 
cousin most of us possess. An 
older cousin who takes you 
under his wings and tries to 
improve your mind. Pheluda 
not merely detects crimes 
but also tutors his young 
cousin Topse in doing so. 
Children who long to dis¬ 
cover the eerie and the inex¬ 
plicable, have a world to 
explore in Ray. He has 
written about ghosts, vam¬ 
pires, bats, magicians, 
ventriloquists, puppets that 
come alive, objects that have 
uncanny associations, and 
curses that turn men into 
reptiles. Pterodactyler Dim 
(Pterodactyle’s Egg) is an 
yarn about prehistoric times. 
Neel Atanka (The Indigo ter¬ 
ror) is a subtle but spi- 
nechilling ghost-story. And 
these are just samples. 

For children who like science 
fiction, there are Professor 
Shanku stories. A 



baldheaded and grey- 
bearded scientist who lives 
in the small town of Giridi, 
Shanku makes the most 
amazing inventions out of 
odds and ends. Mushrooms 
and turtle’s eggs figure in 
his experiments. His gun 
carries snuff instead of gun¬ 
powder. But he attends 
seminars with the brains of 
Europe. Professor Shanku 
has close encounters with a 
dinosaur (in Professor 
Shanku O Harh i.e., Profes¬ 
sor Shanku and Bones), and 
an Egyptian mummy (in 
Professor Shanku O Egyp¬ 
tian Atanka i.e.. Professor 
Shanku and the Egyptian 
Horror), extra terrestrials 
(in Golok Rahasya i.e., the 
Mystery of the Globe) and 
je^ous fellow-scientists (in 
Ashcharya Prani i.e., The 
Strange Creature). His 
adventures hurl him from 
Giridi to Zurich, Brazil, 
Sahara, all over the world, 
literally. He vanishes finally 
into outer space (in 
Byomyatrir Diary i.e. The 
Space Traveller’s Diaiy) on a 
home made rocket. Shanku’s 


appearance is almost comic. 
But he has a dignity about 
him that many scientists 
shed on their way to fame. 
Ray has also written rather 
poignant stories about people 
who have not made a success 
of their lives in the usual 
sense—wandering jugglers 
Phatikchand, filmed by son 
Sandip, impoverished 
magicians Dui Magician^ 
neglected bit-role artistes 
Patalhabii Filmstar, friends 
coldshouldered by those who 
have gone up in the world 
Bipin Chaudhurir Smri- 
tibhram i.e.. Bipin 
Chaudhuri’s Lc^ of Mem¬ 
ory). His own childhood 
reminiscences and shooting 
narratives make lively 
reading. Through Sandesh 
he had even taught the 
basics of film-making to 
children. 

Most children should not 
miss out on Satyeyit Ray. 
True, Ray wrote in Bengali 
and only a handful of his 
stories are available in 
translations (e.g. Bonkuba- 
bur Bondjiu in Writer and 
Illustrator brought out by 
the Association of Writers 
and Illustrators for 
Children. The Two Magi¬ 
cians in The Namaate Book 
of Indian Short Stories: Vol 
/, UBS). But why not read 
them together with some 
friend, neighbour or relation 
who is a Bengali or knows 
Bengali? The child reader, I 
am sure, would feel like 
translating them. It is, after 
all, for children that Ray 
wrote. 
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A modern man utters 
this word at least ten 
times a day. Multiply 
this number with a section 
of the world population and 
it will be an astronomical 
figure, pointing out the 
number of utterances per 
day. 

The stoiy goes that the 
boss who was a puritan as 
regards use of words 
thundered: "I warn you for 
the last time. Don’t utter 
the slang‘O.K.’ any more." 

The personal assistant 
answered, "O-K. Sir." 

The popularity of the 
word is indeed amazing! 
But how has the word come 
into vogue? 

The word was believed 
early to be a jocular 
distortion of OLL 




Text 

Jyotibhushan Chakki 
Illustrations 
R. Ashish Bagchi 


KORRECT abbreviated as 
O.K., meaning ALL 
CORRECT, i.e.ALL 
RIGHT. 

Later on it was guessed 
that O.K. was from 
Choctaw Indian okeh, 
meaning ‘it is so’. But all 
these speculations are now 
set aside. 

The mystery of the 
word was solved in 1941. 
That year Allen Walker 
Reader pointed out the 
origin of this word in an' 
article published in the 
Saturday Raiiew. From 
this article we come to 
know that the O.K. Club 
was formed in 1840 in New 
York by the supporters of 
the 18th President Martin 
Van Buren. ‘This club 
launched a campaign in 
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support of Martin when he 
contested for the 
presidency a second time. 
Van Buren was born in Old 
Kinderhook of New York. 
The abbreviation stood for 
the club and ultimately 
denoted the candidate 
himself. The voters were 
requested to vote for O.K., 
whereby all the wrongs 
would be righted. So, in the 
long run, OK came to mean 
‘all right’. 

O.K. or OK when used 
as a noun and a verb came 
to be spelt ‘okay’ or ‘Okey’. 

‘Nokay’ (-ey), an 
antonym for Okay to 
signify a note of dissent, 
was also used for some time 
humorously, but the usage 
did not receive general 
acceptance. 
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Story: Mala Kmnar 
lUustrations: Deepak Harichandan 
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ate again, Raghu?" 
admonished Mr. 
Laxman, alias Gabbar 
Singh, National High 
School’s strict Matlis 
teacher. "Stand up on the 
last bench and put up your 
hands!" 

Pobr Raghu! He had 
come running all the way 
from home. He would have 
given anything for a seat 
and a glass of cold water. 
Instead, this. 

"I get up at 6.30, 
Shyam," he told his friend 
during break. "And I don’t 
waste a minute. But 
Mummy, poor dear, is so 
busy ever since my little 
sister was born, that she 
just isn’t able to get my 
tinin and lunch-bax ready 
in time. That’s what makes 
me late," said the seventh 
standard student. "If this 
Gabbar Singh had a baby at 
home, he would not punish 
us like this! Ah, how my 
arms still ache!" 

That night, Raghu slept 
fitfully. He dreamt that he 
was the Maths teacher. He 
saw himself sitting sternly 
as the latecomers started 
trickling in. He could 
recognise Shyam, Ravi, 
Meera, Eshwar, and .... hey, 
who wad that? Round, fat 
face, heavy spectacles, 
stained teeth, curled 
moustaches... why that was 
Gabbar Singh, looking 
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sheepish in blue shorts and 
white shirt. 

"Stand up on the bench 
on one leg and put both 
your hands up!" said 
Raghu, and a dwarf-like 
Gabbar did exactly that! 

At school next day, the 
students of VIIA had a 
good laugh over Raghu’s 
dream, ^^ile they realised 
that Mr. Laxman was a 
good Maths teacher, they 
felt he was too strict to 
likeable. 

"Yesterday Miss Homo 
Sapien came ten minutes 
late," whispered Radha to 
her gang, about their 
Biology teacher. 

"Did Princi catch her?" 
asked Raghu. 

"No chance! I saw her 
persuading the gateman 
and he let her in through 
the side entrance." 

"And she makes us 
stand against the wall in 
her smelly lab if we are 
even two minutes late to 
her class. How mean!" said 
Meera, a timid 
first-bencher. 

"All grown-ups are like 
that," scoffed Ravi. "When 
they do something, it is all 
right. When we do the same 
thing, it is wrong." 

"Well, that’s not fair. 
Not all grown-uj® are like 
that. For example. 
Accelerator is such a nice 
person," defended Radha. 

"There goes the bell. 
Let’s run. It is Accelerator’s 
class now." 

The Physics teacher, so 
named because he had the 
tendency to speak at high 
speed, was much loved by 
the students. He not only 
made Physics fun to learn, 
but also made sure that the 


students scored well in the 
subject. 

Now, as he walked into 
the class, the students 
stood up smartly and 
greeted him with "Good 
afternoon. Sir!" 

"Good afternoon, 
friends, sit down." 

Then Accelerator did a 
strange thing. He took out a 
turban from his bag, put it 
on his head, buttoned his 
coat right up to his chin, 
and started drawing a 
prism on the blackboard. 

"Sir... Sir... Sir, what 
are..." stammered Shyam, 
the boldest student in the 
class. 

"Ha, ha, don’t I look like 
Sir C.V. Raman 
demonstrating his famous 
Raman Effect? Haven’t you 
caught on, kids? Shows you 
have not read the notice on 
the board today." 

As the students 
blinked, their teacher 
explained, "This year’s 
Inter-School Fancy Dress 
Competition is going to be 
held in our school. Those 
who want to take part, 
must give their names to 
me now." Accelerator was 
an active member of the 
school’s cultural committee. 

Just then Ravi sitting 
in the second bench, 
scratched Raghu’s back to 
ask him something. By 
sheer reflex, Raghu stood 
up to see who had drawn 
his attention. 

"Raghu? Good, good. 

I’m glad you have come out 
of your shell! I’ll put down 
your name first." 

"Sir, no. Sir, I stood up 
because..." 

"I know, because you 
really want to take part. 


Now, anyone else?" 

After school, Raghu 
punched Ravi’s arm. "Why 
did you have to call me just 
then? Now look what you 
have got me into! I’ve never 
been on stage!" 

Raghu’s friends had a 
good, unsympathetic laugh 
over his predicament. "Just 
put on a furry dress and 
false buck teeth and you 
will be perfect for the role of 
a scared rabbit," suggested 
Shyam. 

"Go ahead, laugh," 
grumbled Raghu, but 
already an inner voice had 
started speaking to him. He 
had been given a chance 
and he would utilise it well. 
He would not be a scared 
rabbit. He would not be 
scared.... scared... scare... 
scarecrow. Ah, that is what 
he would dress up as! 

The big day came. The 
school had declared a 
holiday since the 
Inter-School Fancy Dress 
Competition was a big 
affair in the city. In fact, it 
was a matter of pride for 
the school that it had been 
chosen to host this 
prestigious function. 

The participants had 
been asked to assemble in 
the green room at 3 p.m. 
Raghu enlisted Ravi’s help 
to get ready. The Chief 
Guest was expected at 
5 p.m., after which the 
programme would begin. 

Actually, getting 
dressed as a scarecrow was 
not very difficult. Raghu 
first wore an old 
pyjama-Aurfa. Then Ravi 
inserted a long stick 
through one sleeve of the 
kurta, across Raghu’s chest 
and out through the other 
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sleeve. He tied some hay 
around Raima’s wrists and 
ankles. All that was needed 
to be done now for the 
costume to be complete was 
to cover the face with an 
upturned pot. The boys had 
this ready with holes for 
the eyes and the nose, and 
a menacing smile painted 
on. Raghu would put it on 
just before he was required 
to go on stage. 

Raghu and Ravi looked 
around them. There were 
hippies and beggars, kings 
and queens, sadhus and 
dakus, banjaras and Red 
Indians, but no scarecrows 
other than Raghu! The two 
boys were delighted! 

Raghu’s arms started 
aching. "Hey Ravi, why 
don’t we take out this stick? 
I can give the effect of being 
made out of sticks by just 
stretching my arms!" 

"Wish you had that 
brainwave earlier. 

Now, I will have 
to untie all this stuff 
around your wrists and 
re-do it," said Ravi. 

24 


Just then a teacher 
announced loudly, 
"Children, I hope all of you 
are ready. Please fall into 
line as I call out your 
names." 

Raghu's name came 
tenth. With butterflies in 
his stomach, he decided to 
let the stick stay where it 
was, though it did make his 
arms ache. 

The Chief Guest was 
late. Raghu could hear a 
teacher announce that the 
guest, a popular film star, 
would be arriving shortly. 
Raghu started feeling 
hungry. The 
bun-and-biscuits the 
participants had been given 
was hardly enough to 
appease the rats in his 
stomach. How he wished he 
had eaten a hearty lunch at 
home instead of rushing 
through it in his excitement. 

Six-thirty and the guest 
had still not arrived. 
Everyone was grumbling. 
Several participants had 
simply flopped down, 
exhausted, in the stuffy 
green room. 


'At 6.35, a great cheer 
went up. R^hu surmised 
that Rajiv Kumar, the 
famous hero, had arrived. I 
wish I could give him a 
hard one on the knuckles, 
he thought. By the time 
Raghu’s name was called, 
he had worked himself into 
an uncharacteristic temper. 
Anger for once, gave him 
courage. 

He strode on to the 
stage and started speaking. 
His voice, coming through 
the pot, sounded quite 
resonant, "Ladies and 
gentlemen. I’d like to aisk 
our honourable guest if he 
would like it if a guest to 
his house came over 
one-and-a-half hours late. If 
we students are late even 
by a few minutes, our 
teachers punish us. How 
come the same teachers 
and all the others smile and 
bear it when a Chief Guest 
is late? Is an adult’s time 
more precious than that of 
a mere student...." 

Raghu would have gone 
on if a teacher had not 
pulled him away from the 
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stage. The Master of 
Ceremonies apologised on 
behalf of Rag^u."... and 
you can be sure, Sir, that 
the student will be suitably 
punished for his insolence." 

The famous rebel star 
got up and gestured that he 
would like to take the 
stage. There was absolute 
silence in the auditorium. 
In film after film, viewers 
had seen Rajiv Kumar beat 
up wrong-doers, punch 
goondas^ mouth fieiy 
dialogues. Now, everyone 
sat tensely wondering what 
would happen. 

Rajiv Kumar strode up 
to the mike, asked for a 


chair and., stood up on it, 
putting both his hands 
above his head! After a 
minute’s stunned silence, 
the audience started 
clapping. 

"As an ex-student of 
this school, I do know how 
much importance is given 
here to time, but over the 
years, like most adults, I 
have become a slave of 
time, instead of making it 
work for me. I’m greatly 
ashamed to have caused so 
much hardship to 
participants, organisers 
and the audience... I will 
try henceforth ... finally, I 
would request the judges to 


award a special prize to the 
spunky student who dared 
to pull me up; not only for 
dressing up impressively 
but also for having showed 
us the importance of being 
punctual. Thank you. Fiery 
Scarecrow!" 

As Rag^u came shyly 
towards B^iv Kumar, the 
great hero shivered in mock 
fear. Then he lifted the 
school’s new star, Ra^u, 
with one hand and waved 
to the cheering crowd with 
another. 

For Raghu, it was a 
fantastic end to a trying 
day. 
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"Yes, it is." 

"My daughter would 
also love to have a pretty 
doll like yours." 

"Oh, you have a 
daughter?" 

"Yes, almost of your a^ 

"Doesn’t she have any 
dolls?" 

"No.. .we’re poor." 











"Don’t woriy. I’ll ask my 
uncle to buy another doll 
for your daughter. How 
much do I have to pay for 
the ckuris?" 

"Fifty paise." 

"Please look after my 
doll, I shall just bring the 
money." 

I took fifty paise from 
my mother and went 
rushing down to pay the 
bangle-seller. I called out, 
"Churiwala, churiwala has 
taken my doll away- my 
new doll!" 

"The churiwala? Why 
did you take your doll to 
him?" My mother rushed 
out with me and she, too, 
called out for the churiwala. 


Tears started rolling 
down my cheeks. 

My mother consoled me 
and warned our neighbours 
to be careful about the 
churiwala. I sobbed myself 
to sleep that day. 

I woke up early the next ^ 
morning and sat beside the 
window. All of a sudden I 
noticed a figure covered 
with a sheet accompanied 
by a girl walking towards 
our house. I could not see 
his face. The man stopped. 
He said something to the 
girl. Then he brou^t out a 
packet from his bag, gave it 
to the girl, and pointed out 
our house to her. Packet in 
hand, the girl tiptoed 


3 


towards our gate. She wor 
a dirty and torn frockl' 
Hurriedly, I went 
downstairs and asked the 
girl, "Who are you? What do 
you want?" 

She looked at me. 
"Where is your mummy?" 
she asked. 

"She’s upstairs." 

The girl quietly opened 
the packet, and there was 
my doll! 

"Oh! it’s my doll.. Where 
did you find it?" I asked. 

But she carried on as if 
she had not heard me. 
"Take^our doll back. I 
think you’ve recognised the 
man standing over there 
covering his face. He is a 
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poi 

continued, "I wa^’^l&lrp 
when my father brought me 
such an expensive doll." 

She paused, then 
continued, "As we’re poor, I 
can’t even dream of such a 
thing." 

I could say nothing. 

Soon the churiwala came 



and unco^fei^g ^s face 
kid in a low v^ce, "^ihl, 
^ase take yoOT d<;(U bai^k. 
took it for ihy slaughter 
here, Muhni^ut me 
refused to take it when she 
heard that I had stolen it." 

I took the doll and 
clasped her in my arms. 
"Thank you, Munni! I’ll 
always remember you." 


- Soon my mother also •' 
came downstairs. When she 
heard the whole story, she 
said, "Here is some money, 
churiwala. Buy a doll for 
your daughter." 

As they went out of the 
gate, Munni turned back, 
smiling at me. 1 waved to 
her and she waved back. 


LOSftN 1)0 

ParuiMathar(12) U 



"Do your work yourself," 

Said a voice inside myself. 

It was my heart, you see. 

Which was saying this to me. 

This message was received by my mind, 
And it said to be tender and kind. 

Kind to my sister. 

Kind to my father. 

And especially to my mother. 

From that day onwards. 

If there was any help needed, 

I always came forward. 


One day, I took a broom. 

And started cleaning the mess in my room. 
It brought me a warm kiss from my mother. 
And it was a great surprise. 

For my sister and my father. 

Then I started clearing the table, 

And helped in attending the guests. 

And, of course, they were really impressed. 

I washed my clothes and polished my shoes. 
And my sister gave me "vows" and "oohs". 

I learnt not to be self-centered. 

But always kind and tender. 
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I t was Palash who first 
came out with the idea. 
The first issue of 
Rainbow should contain a 
story by Tonmoy Nandy. 
This would add prestige not 
only to the magazine but 
also to those who were 
going to make a dream 
come true. 

The school committee 
had sanctioned funds for 
bringing out a quarterly 
magazine on the occasion of 
the school’s Golden Jubilee. 
This might have been an 
ordinary event, but what 
was of significance was that 
Rainbow was to be edited 
by three students-Palash, 
Sujit and Ranjan, all of 
Class VI of St. Thomas. 

The selection of this 
team was made with care. 


All three boys had a taste 
for literature, Palash had 
already published a couple 
of stories in the children’s 
page of a city daily and the 
other two were budding 
poets. Besides, they were 
avid readers. 

The school committee 
had indicated that only 
contributions from the 
students would find place 
in the magazine. But in the 
first issue there could be a 
few contributions by 
well'known authors so that 
the magazine could make a 
good impression. 

So the three boys had 
been meeting during 
tiffin-break, and in the 
playground almost 
everyday to discuss how to 
make Rainbow a grand 


success. « 

"It should be like a 
rainbow no one has seen 
before," said Sujit one 
afternoon when they met 
under the pipul tree. 

"We must get a story by 
Tonmcy babu then," 
suggested Palash. "That 
should set the standard for 
those who aspire to become 
authors, and a good feast 
for the readers." 

Ranjan and Sujit 
endorsed the idea. Tonmoy 
Nandy was the most 
popular author of the day, 
specially among children. 
Every book of his turned 
out to be a bestseller. 
Palash had doubts whether 
such a busy author would 
oblige them. Nandy only 
contributed to the best 










magazines and that too in 
special issues. He might 
laugh or frown at them 
angrily. 

Interestingly, the tlnee 
friends, who had Nandy’s 
hooks in dozens on their 
shelves, had never seen 
him in person. He was 
much too shy to attend 
literary meetings and never 
let his publishers use his 
photographs in the 
advertisements of his books. 

After long sessions of 
discussions, the three 
decided to call on Tonmoy 
Nandy and try their luck. 

Pala^ summed up the 
discussions, "It will be 
worth taking the risk. At 
least well be able to have a 
glimpse of the author who 
is our hot fevourite." 


"I guess he’ll be a very 
grave person," observed 
Sujit, "with a long beard or 
a bald pate, and may speak 
harshly to us for being so 
adventurous. But still we^ 
should make an attempt." 

"Yes, we should," 

Raiyan quickly add^, 
"because in one of his 
stories, Tonmoy Nandy 
wrote of a boy winning a 
prize because he was bold 
enough to face a gang of 
robbers. You remember...? 
He looked at his friends. 

Yes, they did. That 
story was in a class by itself. 

The following Sunday 
afternoon, the three friends 
set off for Tonmqy Nandy’s 
place. He lived in Park 
Circus - a respectable 
lo^ity in South Calcutta. 
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Palash had got the famous 
author’s address through a 
journalist friend of his 
uncle. Dressed in their 
Sunday best, the three boys 
left with an air of 
confidence but as they got 
off the tram near the Park, 
they started feeling 
nervous. They had no 
introduction, no prior 
appointment. God knows 
how old Nandy would treat 
them. They sat on a bendh 
in the Park and wondered 
whether to give up the idea 
at the last moment. 

The Park was then full 
of elderly gentlemen taking 

a walk, girls playing 

badminton and boys sitting 
on the grass talking. Wmle 

the three boys discussed 

how to ‘climb Mt. Everest 
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(Ranjan’s simile), an elderly 
gentleman clad in a dhoti- 
kurta with a walking stick 
in hand, walked up to their 
bench and sat down as 
though the bench belonged 
to him. After a few minutes 
he suddenly quipped, 

"What is the use of 
shadow-fighting?" 

The three boys were 
taken aback. Obviously the 
old man had been 
eavesdropping. 

"Go and meet that 
man," he suggested. "The 
taste of the pudding lies in 
its eating. You should 
know." 

Before they could tell 
him to mind his own 
business, he suddenly got 
up and walked away so fast 
as if he had to catch a train 
ready to leave the station. 

"Crazy fellow," said 
Sujit expressing their 
feeling^. 

"But he has instilled 
courage in me." said Palash 
standing up, looking bright 
and confident, "Come, no 
going back from here. The 
house number is 3/33, isn’t 
it, Raiyan?" 

« 

The evening was 
mellow with the sun about 
to set. There were fewer 
people in the Park and the 
street now. The top of the 
rain trees which lined both 
sides of the street, now 
began to darken. 

The boys found out the 
house soon. Sweta - the 
name of Saras wati, the 
Goddess of Learning, was 
the name of the house, with 
an overgrown bougainvillea 
at the gate to greet them. 


"No Alsatian, I hope," 
said Palash, as he press^ 
the bell. Soon a servant 
came and opened the gate. 

"We want to meet 
Tonmoy babu” said 
Palash." Is he in?" 

The servant nodded 
and went inside. He 
returned soon and said, 

"My master is bu^. You 
will have to wait. Do come 
in please." 

The boys sat on a divan. 
The room was tastefully 
decorated with books and 
curios. With every minute 
that passed the 
apprehension of the waiting 
boys increased like a load of 
lead. 

Now they could hear 
the rattling of a typewriter 
from a room close to where 
they were sitting. Palash 
expected the sound of the 
machine to stop suddenly 
and a middle-aged man to 
burst in to the room, 
demanding, "Who are you, 
coming and disturbing me 
like this?" 

About half an hour 
later the servant came 
again and announced that 
his master was coming. He 
did, the next minute. And 
who was Tonmoy Nandy? 
None other than the old 
gentleman they had met in 
the park. The walking stick 
was missing, instead he 
held a gold-capped fountain 
pen in one hand and a 
sheaf of papers in the other. 
The three boys stood up, 
startled. 

"Sit down, sit down," 
Tonmoy Nandy waved his 
hands and took a seat 
opposite his bewildered 


visitors. 

"Sorry, I had to keep 
you waiting. The fact is 
that I returned from the 
Park and started working 
on the story. I had a vague 
idea of the plot of a story 
over the last few days. 'This 
I wrote just now," he 
smiled. "I don’t know 
whether you’ll like it." He 
held out the manuscript 
towards Palash, "I suppose, 
you are the Chairman of 
the Board..." he smiled 
again. 

Just then the servant 
reappeared - this time he 
carried a tray with four 
glksses of mango juice. 

* 

The first thing Palash 
did on reaching home was 
to read the story. Rather he 
devoured it. 

A neat five-page story 
which began quickly and 
kept one absorbed till the 
last sentence. When Palash 
finished reading he had no 
doubt that only a master 
story-teller like Tonmoy 
Nandy could turn out such 
an interesting story from a 
simple idea which anyone 
could come across any day. 
The story was as good as 
the tingling taste of the 
mango juice they had at the 
famous author’s place. 

So courage pays, Palash 
thought, and the spirit of 
adventure gets you good 
return. He had no doubts 
now that their Rainbow, 
due to appear soon, was 
going to te as colourful as 
the real one. 

«S 
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CIRCUS GIRL AT SCHOOL PART—III 


























ON HCA THIRD DAY AT SCHOOL. TONI WAS SO KEEN TO THY HER HAND AT 
HOCKEY SHE OUST COULONV (MTT THERE PAST ENOUGH. 
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Text: G. Ratna Kumar Illustration : Shantanu Chatterjee 


The Mallee Fowl is a 
bird of Australia with 
strong legs. It has an 
overall grayish colouring 
and brown back. The front 
of the neck and breast 
have a central line of dark 
feathers. The male 
Mallee Fowl digs a trench 
two metres wide and 1.2 
metres deep which he 
covers with dry branches 
and leaves. These, once 
soaked by rain, are 
covered with sand, making 
a small hillock upto 1.5 
metres high and a diametrc 
as long as 10 metres. 

After four months the 
female lays up to 35 eggs 
in this nest, at intervals 
of four to eight days, with 


the male checking that the 
temperature is 88 to 92°F 
(27 to 37"C) at each laying 
by covering or uncovering 
the mound as necessary. 

Some incubator birds 
(Megapods) dig deep 
tunnels, upto three feet 
deep in places heated by 
volcanic heat. Others build 
huge mounds of leaves and 
loam up to five metres 
high and 12 metres in 
diametre, where the heat 
necessary for incubation is 
produced by the sun and 
the decomposition of 
leaves. The mounds of the 
Mallee Fowl are most 
wonderful among the 
incubator birds. 
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The eggs of most spec-es 
of incubator birds are 
very large. An egg of the 
Indonesian Maleo for 
instance, weighs as much 
as 250 grams. 

Unlike other chicks, those 
of the incubator birds 
do not possess an egg 
tooth. As the chicks are 
well developed and 
precocious on hatching, 
they burrow up volcanic 
deposits, sand or heaps of 
organic matter, and start 
independent lives like the 
hatchlings of turtles and 
other reptiles. 
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Here are some words given in brackets. Think 
of a proper word from the parts of the body. 
Prefix it to the word in brackets to make 
a new word. The first one has been completed 




as an example. 
1. Hand 


2 . 


3 . 


4. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 


12 . 

13. 

14 . 

15. 


(pump) 

(writing) 

(master) 

(ache) 

(light) 

(ring) 

(phone) 

(ball) 

(prints) 

(rest) 

(polish) 

(board) 

(stick) 

(watch) 

(call) 

(prints) 

(pin) 

(dye) 

(paste) 

(brush) 

(pick) 

(lace) 
(tree) 

(pencil) 

(sight) 

(drops) 


handpump 

handwriting 



Am 1) 







































I N 390 B.C. a tribe of 
people living in France 
known as the Gauls, 
attacked the city of Rome. 
This city at that time was 
a very rich city and was 
also the most important of 


the Roman kingdom. When 
the Gauls attacked it the 
people of Rome were 
afraid and many of them 
fled their homes and went 
into hiding. Many of them 
could not find a hiding 


place so they took shelter 
on the highest hill in 
Rome, known as the hill 
of Capitoline. The Romans 
had built a very strong 
citadel or fort atop this 
hill which they called the 

















Capitol. The people felt 
safe from the Gauls in this 
citadel and many of them 
worshipped at the temple 
inside, thanking their 
gods for keeping them 
safe from the Gauls. Day 
and night the people went 
to the god Jupiter whose 
temple it was and prayed 
to him to save their city 
from the Gauls and let 
them return to their homes. 


The Gauls were very 
powerful. When they 
reached the city of Home, 
they found it deserted, as 
everyone had fled. They 
socn got to know that the 
Romans had taken refuge 
on the Capitol. It was 
difTicult for the Gauls to 
enter the Capitol as the 
citadel was very strongly 
built. Besides the Romans 
were defending the fort 


from inside. So the Gauls 
surrounded the fort and 
the Romans could not 
come out. They would 
starve inside as they could 
not come down to collect 
fcod or draw water for 
their use. The Romans 
were very worried for they 
knew this way of living 
could not last long. In 
course of time, their food 
stocks w ould come to an end. 
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They were already underfed 
jnd felt very weak. Yet 
none of the Romans ever 
thought of killing the sacred 
geese that were kept at 
the temple of Jupiter. 

These farm birds were 
sacred to the Romans. The 
birds belonged to the 
temple and people who 
came to pray at the temple, 
often gave the birds tid¬ 
bits, after they had finished 
praying. Thus the birds were 
eager to meet worshippers 
and craned their long necks 
out of their cages to pick 
off tasty bits from the 
hands of the people. They 
were very friendly birds 
and liked people coming 
: near them. As soon as they 
saw a person approaching 
their cages, they would 
all begin a loud honking 
and cackling and would 
not become silent till 
they had been given a 
morsel. 

One night, when the 
Romans had held off the 
Gauls for several days, the 
enemy soldiers made up 
their minds to enter the 


Capitol. They knew that 
this bold task could not be 
done in the daytime, as 
then they could be spotted 
easily by the Romans and 
killed. They waited for a 
suitable time at night, 
to climb up the hill and 
enter the Capitol, in 
secret. The Gauls had also 
found out a secret path 
up to the Capitol and felt 
sure that the Romans 
would never find out. They 
made plans to climb up 
the Capitoline hill by the 
secret path during the 
night. They planned to 
attack the Romans inside 
the fort. The Romans 
would have no way open 
for escape and would be 
trapped and killed. 

The plans were going 
well. The Gauls managed 
to reach the top of the 
hill without being spotted. 
They entered the citadel 
and went towai'ds the 
temple of Jupiter. The 
Gauls were strangers to the 
place and knew nothing 
about the sacred geese. 
They did not know how 


noisy these birds became, 
when they saw humans. 

The geese had spotted 
the Gauls and the silence 
of the night was broken 
by loud cackling sounds. 

The sleeping Romans 
heard the strange noises 
in the night. They woke 
at once and rushed 
towards the temple to find 
out what the matter was. 
The honking of the geese 
drew them to the cages. 
There they saw the enemy 
soldiers. The Romans lost 
no time. They ran back to 
their homes in the citadel 
to collect their weapons and 
rushed at the Gauls. The 
Gauls had no time to escape 
from the Capitol. Instead 
of the Romans, it was 
the Gauls who were trapped 
inside. The enemy was 
soon defeated and killed. 

The Romans returned 
to their homes in the city. 
The seige was over. 

The sacred geese of 
Jupiter had saved their 
beloved city from becoming 
a captive city under the 
Gauls. 
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WIMBLEDON QUIZ 

Kamala Ramchand 


Wimbledon is the most 
glamorous and prestigious 
of tennis championships. 
Besides being the oldest 
international championship, 
it is the most talked about 
and televised sports 
event in the world. 

Started by the All England 
Club in 1877 it is the 
Mecca of all tennis 
players and the famed 
Centre Court is the scene 
of many a memorable 
encounter. 

Wimbledon is every tennis 
player’s dream. Billie 
Jean King a fireman’s 
daugJiter, recalls when as 
a 15-year-old she wrote 
an essay imagining 
her first trip to Wimbledon, 
a place she had never 
seen. Through sheer single¬ 


mindedness the dream was 
realised some years later. 
When it was time for tJic 
curtain call, she emotionally 
said, “I’ll miss Centre 
Court the most.” 

Who will be the 
champions this year? 

In June a new drama 
began to unfold. 

This quiz updates your 
knowledge about the most 
prestigious of tennis 
tournaments. 

1. Who holds the record 
for the most number 
of titles at Wimbledon? 

2. Which player won five 
successive singles 
titles from 1876 to 1980? 

3. Who was the youngest 
women’s singles 
champion? 

4. Who is the first Indian 


to have reached the 
semis in 1960? 

5. Who were the finalists 
in the 1991 women’s 
final? 

6. Who were the two 
German finalists in th 
1991 men’s final? 

7. Who won the women’s 
title in the centenary 
year of Wimbledon? 
She is also the last of 
the British players to 
win the title. 

8. Pick the odd one out: 

a. Rod Laver 

b. Jimmy Connors 

c. Ken Rosewall 

9. Who traditionally 
presents the trophy 
to the men’s champion 

10. Who broke Borg’s 
spell of victories at 
Wimbledon? 


ANSWERS TO BODY PUZZLE 

(See page 38) 

1. Hand 2. Head 3. Ear 4. Foot 
5. Nail 6. Lip 7. Wrist 8. Trunk 
9. Finger 10. Hair 11. Tooth 12. Neck 
13. Palm 14. Eyebrow 15. Eye 16. Leg 
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The sky vxis a delicious blue, 

It was dense, dark, high above 

But it suddenly thinned to a fainter hue, 

As you spotted it behind the trees and 

the fluffy clouds. 

Wisps of clouds, floating smoothly along. 
Some studded like tapestry, behind the 

trees. 

Smooth and silky and very, very still. 
Probably pretending to be a picture 

and not real. 

But their older cousins, at the horizon 

and up above. 

Hurried and glided along with ease. 

They daren't obstruct our View of the sky. 
Which looked so striking and sto very blue! 
The sun played hide and seek. 

Making the vicinity dazzling bright now. 
And cool and dark again. 

But that's 'cos its especially happy today. 
It peeps through evefy nook and comer. 
The trees, the Mtle flowers and even 

• the tiny butterflies 

Emptying on them its silky golden lustre 
Now, they're ready to face the sky! 

Simple Mohanty(15) 


A SORDID BARTER 

Every drop of morning dew. 

Every captivating view 

Every green tree dancing in the wind. 

Every colourful, fluttering butterfly. 

The shining moon in the starry sky. 

The sea shrouded in silver. 

The wind in its different moods. 

A lake bathed in moonlight. 

Every spectacular natural beauty. 

So fascinating to behold. 

That nature in her bounty offers to us. 
So freely, that is entirely ours. 

But we, in this fast paced world 
Forget this glorious farm of divine 

creation. 

We live a life filled with mind-boggling 

activities, 

A life, so unsure, so unsteady filled with 

uncertainties 

We run about with our never- 
stopping mundane routines. 

Instead of pausing to glance, even 

atf a leaf so green. 
These glorious forms, we neither 

enjoy, nor cherish, how mean. 

But quite gladly exchange, free time 
To aimlessly fight and wteak 
jealousy in another’s mind. 

This world so artificially full of materialism 
So filled with money and commercialism 
I think this barter is indeed a sordid one. 
Nature, in exchange for a mundane run! 

Suba Vasudevan (13) 
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Text: Navin Chaod 


How the ancient Olympic games 
started 


Sports lovers throughout 
the world often wonder 
about the original Olympic 
games. What were the 
circumstances that 
necessitated the start and 
continuation of the ancient 
Olympic games? 

TJie first ever Olympic 
event took place in 776 
B.C. at Olympia in south¬ 
western Greece. Olympia 
was a sanctuary where 
festivals in honour of the 
Greek god Zeus were 
regularly held for 
centuries. 

In 776 B.C., Zeus was 
honoured for the first time 
by an athletic performance. 
The event was the 200- 
metre dash. It was won by 
a young Greek, Corobeus, 
a cook from Elis, a city 
adjacent to Olympia. Why 
was it 200 metres? This 
was the entire length of the 
stadium in a straight line 
allowing for a few extra 
yards at each end for the 
start and finish. This was 
the only event competed 
and Greeks began to 
reckon time by Olympiads— 
the four year periods 
between the holding of the 
games. 

The sporting events in 
honour of Zeus kept 


increasing with every 
Olympic game; this lasted 
upto A.D. 261. What had 
started as a neighbourhood 
affair soon became a big 
spectacle with contestants 
for a number of events 
from many parts of the 
world. 

In those days, winners 
were not awarded gold, 
silver or bronze medals as 
they are today. The 
champion’s prize was an 
olive wreath. They also 
received many gifts, offers 
of marriage and other 
benefits which included 
free board, lodging and 
clothing for the rest of 
their lives. If a competitor 
won three events a statue 
of him was put up at 
Olympia. The winner was 
accompanied back home by 
huge crowds. He never 
re-entered his city by the 
usual gate but by a breach 
specially made for him in 


facilities to participants 
and spectators were near 
nil. Water was always in 
short supply, sanUation 
facilities minimal and 
unhygienic. Owners used tc 
discipline slaves by warnin) 
them that they would be 
taken to the Olympics. Yet, 
despite the inconveniences, 
a majority of spectators 
willingly put up with them 
to be at the games to see 
the impressive ceremonies 
and some of the finest 
works of Greek art such as 
the grand statue of Zeus, 
one of the seven ancient 
wonders of the world. 

The ancient Olympic 
games were played as a 
part of a religious ceremony 
and as such no fees were 
charged to spectators. 

Those days, athletes 
practised by themselves 
wherever they could, away 
from the simple track and 
hyppodrome that did exist. 
However it was inevitable 
that things should improve. 
Wealthy states and 
individuals contributed 


the wall of his native place 

When slaves were disciplined by fear of 
Olympics 

The modern Olympics are 
a spectacular source of 
entertainment. To own an 
Olympic event-ticket is a 
matter of prestige. But 


money to build a 
gymnasium and put in a few 
amenities for their own 
comfort. And what were 
those comforts? At best 


during the ancient Olympics, these rich spectators could 
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count on sleeping in tents 
set up by their retinue of 
slaves. The common folk 
slept out in the open and 
fed on bread, cheese, olives 
and wines which they 
brought with them or 
purchased from itinerant 
vendors. 

But then, those were the 
ancient Olympic days. Now 
things have changed for 
good. 

Olympic winners are 
traditionally recorded in 
books and their deeds 
remembered time and 
again... 

Doraudo Pietri, an 
Italian sweet-maker, 
despite failing to win a 
medal—rather being 
disqualified from the 
marathon—is still 
remembered for his bad 
luck. Quite amazingly, that 
race is known as the 

Doraudo Marathon 

In 1908 the Ol 3 niipics were 
held in London, and the 
marathon began at Windsor 
Castle and finished with 
three-fifths of a lap at the 
White City Stadium. Italian 
sweet-maker Doraudo 
Pietri came to the games 
a reputed distance runner, 
but he also had a history of 
bad luck and was prone 
to confusion. It was said 
that his running career 


began by accident, when as 
a 17-year-old he ran an 
errand, delivering a letter 
in person instead of 
posting it, and covering 
nearly 50 kms in about four 
hours, in the process! 

A dimunitive, bandy-legged 
figure with moustaches and 
wearing long, bright red 
shorts, he was prominent 
throughout the race. He 
reached the stadium first, 
but was almost unconscious 
as he stumbled onto the 
track. True to form, he 
began to go the wrong way 
(the normal direction had 
been reversed). He 
collapsed on the track, and 
doctors and attendants 
rushed to his assistance. 
Partially revived, he began 
to lurch towards the tape, a 
pathetic figure now. falling 
down every few steps but 
each time picking himself 
up with tremendous 
courage and determ’nation. 
The crowds were vdlling 
him on. but he had to be 
helped up several times; 
and staggered across the 
line aided by officials. The 
assistance he received 
automatically disqualified 
him. 

Half a minute later, a 
19-year-old American. 

John Hayes, finished and 
was awarded the race. 
Doraudo received a special 
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gold cup from Queen 
Alexandra. He also won the 
hearts of the public and 
earned sporting immortality. 

Paralysed girl goes 
on to win three gold 
medals 

Wilma Rudolph, born on 
June 23, 1940, was one of 
19 children. She was bom 
prematurely and weighed 
only 4i pounds at birth. 

She suffered through polio, 
double pneumonia and 
scarlet fever, which caused 
her to lose the use of her 
left leg. She was crippled 
between the ages of four 
and eight. After years of 
medical treatment and 
four leg rubs each day from 
her brothers and sisters 
she could stand on her 
feet by the time she was 11. 

She learned to walk and 
later blossomed into a 
graceful fleet-footed runner. 
At the age of 16, she won 
an Olympic bronze medal 
with the American team 
in the sprint relay in 
Melbourne (1956) 
missing the gold by two- 
fifth's of a second. 

She had become a mother 
by the time the next 
Olympics were held in 
Rome (1960). Yet she won 
three gold medals. First 
on September 2, when she 
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won the 100 metres race 
with a new timing of 11.0 
seconds. However, her 
time was not accepted as 
a world record because 
the wind was 2.752 metres 
per second—above the 
acceptable limit of 2 metres 
per second. 

Her second gold was won 
three days later in the 
200 metres with a timing 
of 24.0 seconds. Amazingly, 
she had set an Olympic 
record of 23.2 seconds in 
the opening heat. 

Wilma went on to grab 
her third gold in the same 
Olympic by forming a part 
of the relay team. On 
September 9, the relay team 
won the gold, equalling the 
world record of 44.5 
seconds. 

Olympic gold medallist 
husband and wife 

Can you name any pair 
of husband-wife Olympic 
gold medallists? More 
amazingly, bom on the 
same day, month and year? 
Perhaps there is only one 
instance of this rarest 
nature. 

They are Emil Zatopek 
and Dana Zatopek (nee 
Ingroval) of Czechoslovakia. 
Both born on September 
19, 1922. He was born at 
Koprivnice and she at 
Tiyskat. He is elder by 
six hours. 

Dana, the wife, was the 
winner of a gold medal in 
Javelin in the 1952 Helsinki 


Olympic games where the 
husband also got a gold in 
the 5,000 metres race. 

Dana also became the 
European champion in 
1954 and 1958. She also 
held the world record in 
Javelin for some period 
in 1958 and won the silver 
medal in 1960. 

As for the husband, Emil 
made his Olympic bow in 
London 1948, winning the 
10,000 metres race—only 
two months after his debut 
in the event. He finished a 
close second in the 5,000 
metres. He went on to win 
both the events in the 1950 
European championship. 

The amazing thing about 
his winning 10,000 metres 
in 1948 was that he 
completed the race in a 

pair of 

record time of 29 minutes 
59.6 seconds improving by 
15.8 seconds over the 1936 
Berlin Olympic record. 

In the 1952 Helsinki 
Olympic games, Zatopek 
reached his peak with triple 
triumph. Even to attempt 
the 5,000 metres, 10,000 
metres and the marathon 
against the cream of the 
world’s athletes is startling; 
to win all three with a 
new Olympic record time 
is well nigh incredible. 

This was the measure of 
Zatopek’s feat in Helsinki on 
July 20—first in 10,000 
metres in 29 minutes 


17.0 seconds improving by 
42.6 seconds. On July 22— 
third in 5,000 metres heat 
in 14 minutes 26.0 seconds. 
On July 24—^first in 5,000 
metres finals in 14 minutes 
06.6 seconds improving 
by 11 seconds over 1948. 

On July 27—first in 
marathon in 2 hours 23 
minutes 0.3.2 seconds. 

Emil had never run a 
marathon in any 
competition before this. 

His final Olympic appearance 
in 1956 resulted in his 
finishing sixth in the 
second marathon race of 
his career.. 

Known as “Czeck 
Express”, Emil was never 
satisfied with his past 
achievements and always 
aimed higher. He was 
constantly trying to better 
his timings. He had found 
a quarter mile path in the 
woods near his military 
camp and went running 
there every day through 
mud and snow in his 
heavy military boots with 
the additional weight of an 
extra woollen jersey and 
sweat pants. 

Emil also invented the 
excercise of lifting his knees 
high while running to get 
his feet clear off the snow. 
Many years later, he told 
an interviewer that he 
loved to train in tiring 
conditions because then 
everything seemed so 
simple when" conditions 
were normal. 
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The Froggy Prince 

TEAMWORK’S teamwork 

A review by Navio Menon 



E ight years old and 
six productions young. 
Teamwork has added 
yet another feather to its 
cap with the recent 
production— The 
rroggy Prince, 

Based on the well-loved 
Grimm’s fairy tale, The 
Frog Prince, the show was 
a humorous adaptation— 
King George and Queen 
i;melda are blessed with a 
daughter. They name her 
Petunia. Petunia grows up 
to be a lovely child.. .BUT... 
She is very difficult to 
please. Her parents are keen 
to get her married... 
her exploits as she rejects 


one suitor after another 
keeps the audience in 
splits... 

Mercifully., .there is 
someone who soon proves 
himself more than a match 
to her. This ‘Cool Cat’ is 
Mr. Froggy—a rare 
creature. His charming 
entry onto the scene creates 
a rather hilarious yet sticky 
situation for her and at 
last Petunia relents... 

Luis Misra as Froggy, 
Gayle Rosenmeyer as 
Petunia, Amit Sen as King 
George and Shelja Sharma 
as Queen Imelda did a 
wonderful job of their roles 
and so deserve a special 


ment.on. For, were it not 
for their deep involvement 
in the play, the characters 
would not have seemed so 
alive, so real. Congratulations 
to Stephen Marazzi and 
Mark D’Souza—their 
efforts paid off very well. 
They say the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. 
And so, I quote a youngster 
who said as the curtains 
came down at the end of 
the show— “Can I stay 
back for the next show 
as well?” 

I too would have liked to 
keep him company. 
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The annual Nehru Bnl Mela and the numerous competitions the 
Nelnu Hal Samiti oriiantses al Hiidiu Gale from Noi'cmber 14 every year, 
is familiar to every sch( ol-'imitq child of New Delhi. This year on 
April 11, 1992, the NelDu Hal Saniiti had a colourful ceremony to 
ywe anay the prizes to the 1500 prize-winners from 60 schools for the 
1991 competitions. Suit. Amarjit Kaur, Chairperson. Central Social 
Welfare Board, gave away the prizes, niiile the audience were 
entertained with this colourful Manipuri dance. 


ANSWERS TO 
WIMBLEDON QUIZ 


1. Billie Jean King — 

20 titles. 

2. Bjorn Borg. 

3. Lottie Dod 15 years 
and 9 months. 

4. Ramanathan Krishnan. 


(See page 42) 

5. Steffi Graf and 
Gabriella Sabatini. 

6. Michael Stich and 
Beris Becker. 

7. Virginia Vade. 

8. Ken Rosewall. He never 


won at Wimbledon. 

9. The Duke of Kent. 

10. John McEnroe; the 
score was 4-6, 7-6, 
7-6, 6-4. 
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FIGHTING FLOWERS? 

Pansies, Hides, all so bright 
Roses, sunflowers, in the garden 
Did you ever think they’d flght? 

Fight, fight, yes fight at night! 

As we slept in twilight. 

Pansy dtew her sword so bright 
Rose, too, was not kept back 
So, she too fought with all her might! 
Sunflower did like to cite 
A quote during each good fight 
But didn’t Lily pounce on her 
And give her a bloodr-curdling bite? 

Next morning we saw a sight. 

Pansy was dead and his mate cried 
Mrs Rose performed the last rites 
'While all others wept in fright. 

Correct yourself, before it’s too laJte 
A newcomer’ll ask, ’‘Flowers? Fight?” 
Yes, they do, they fight at night! 

Rajeswari (12) 


EMOTIONS 

Time flies on and on, 

TMngs change from good to bad. 

The haughty mountain which arose 
From the womb of the mighty seas. 
Millions of years ago, 

Now Ues eroded, puny, at the creature’s 

mercy. 

The same way, as time flew, 

I changed, taking myself by surprise. 

The childhood mentality gone, 

I drifted in the sea of emotions. 

I bottled my feelings with a fear. 

Of melting into tears, as would an 

iceberg — 

At a little touch of the sun. 

What drastic change has come over me. 

I myself do not know. 

1 remain dumb at questions asked. 
Concerning the mysterious change with 

which I am bound. 

The silence mistaken. I am misunderstood. 

Srikanth Gummalla (14) 


Tell the Difference 

I WhaTs the difference between a baker and a heavy bleeper? 

One bakes the bread and the other breaks the bed. 

2. A forged rupee-note and an insane rabbit? 

One is bad money and the other is a mad bunny. 

3. A storm and a child being spanked? 

One pours with rain and the other roars with pain. 

4. A railway guard and a teacher? 

One minds the train and the other trains the mind. 

5. Elephants and fleas? 

Elephants can have fleas but fleas can’t have elephants. 

6. An Indian elephant and an African elephant? 

About thretf thousand miles. 

7. A tailor and a ht'rse trainer? 

(Jne mends tears and the other tends marcs. 

8. A butcher and a light .sleeper? 

One weighs a steafc and the. other stays anakc, _ 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Time for Stories, Puzzles 
and the Environment 


No Time For Fear and Other 
Stories 

BySigmn Srhrastav 
Price Rs. 20 
Pablications Division 

A tiger is mauling 
your brother and time is 
not on your side for you to 
ponder over the next step. 
Fear not, for Surbai, the 
hunter, with her deadly 
arrows has the courage to 
bring the beast under 
control. Fourteen other 
dramatic and gripping tales 
of valour and presence of 
mind embellish this 
collection of short stories 
by Sigrun Srivastav. 

But not all stories are 
about bravery alone. Care 
and compassion for other 
human beings, especially 
the old and the mentally 
deformed, figure in 
‘Chrysanthemums’ and ‘Do 
you know him?’ There is 
a right place to keep 
everything, even keys, as 
indicated in ‘Sunday 
Disaster’. 

The illustrations by 
Suddhasattwa Basu are 
clear and bring out the 
tension and the various 
elements of human 


character, as portrayed in 
the stories, adequately. 

T.S. Sodhir 

Puzzle Pack, Books 1—8 
By Ivar Utial 

Published by Diamond Pocket 
Books 

Rs. 5.00 eadi 

Whenever there are long 
hours to while away, what 
could be better than a 
puzzle-book to keep your 
mind off the vacant 
moments? This discipline 
will not only sharpen your 
brain but keep you out of 
mischief, at the same time 
saving you from becoming 
a prey to boredom. 

Count the circles, picture 
crosswords, half-done 
illustrations, joining dots, 
making pairs, testing your 
memory, colouring pictures, 
are some of the activities 
included in the book. 
Alongside these, are other 
puzzles like: Relating the 
building with cities, 
mathematical values of 
different signs, matching 
personalities with their 
birthplaces, arithmetic 
boggle, naming states in 
partial map of India, 


tracing out countries from 
the alphabet box, first 
among all, names of 
Indian and foreign 
personalities, names of 
authors—^which made me 
ask the question: for what 
age-group is the pack 
intended? 

A look at the cover 
revealed, “Catering to all 
tastes and all age-groups.” 
This set me thinking. What 
happens when a 5-6-year- 
old is confronted with the 
mathematical boggle? Just 
about familiar with numbers, 
one can imagine his 
frustration when he is faced 
with problems he does not 
even understand, leave 
alone tackle them. Or, for 
that matter, matching 
personalities or tackling an} 
of the puzzles I have 
enumerated in the second 
lot. Turn the tables and 
think of the 11-12-year-old 
who has to keep sMppuig 
pages —for it is all kidstuff— 
tiU he comes to something 
suitable for his mental 
level. 

And again, what does the 
child do with tljje blank 
pages? How long does 
he/she store them for 
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future use? 

I am sure the publishers 
would agree with me that 
an interested child gets a 
sense of satisfaction only 
when be/she has finished the 
book from cover to cover. 
By giving them such books 
are we not encouraging 
them to leave work 
half-done? 

With a little more 
thought given to th^e 
aspects, this could be an 
informative and entertaining 
compilation all the same. 

N.M. 

Amazing Mammals : Nature 
Scope—India Vol: 1, No. 1. 
Development and Adaptation : 
Mamata Pandya 
Published by: Centre for 
Environment 
Education, Ahmedabad 
Price : Not mentioned 1992. 

Did you know that the 
blue whale weighs as 
much as 1600 men do and 
a Chital stands on its 
feet within two hours of 


its birth? Well, answers 
to these questions and 
innumerable other facts 
pertaining to the natural 
world may be found in 
Nature Scope—India, a 
creative education series. 

It is an Indian adaptation 
of Nature Scope, published 
by National Wild life 
Federation, USA. 

This issue tells us 
everything we wanted to 
know about mammals. 
Meant for children from 
standard VI to X, the book 
has been divided into 
five sections which deal 
with various mammal 
themes such as biological 
features of mammals, their 
evolution, family life, 
food habits etc. Nature 
Scope—^India series is 
actually addressed to 
school educators. The 
iniliormation given here is 
meant to be used by 
teachers independently 
or as a part of the regular 
curriculum of science, 
social studies, sports, craft 


etc. However, the series 
of activities accompanying 
each section, ensure 
maximum participation 
by the students. The 
children would love doing 
activities such as writing 
classified advertisements 
for mammal homes and 
habitats, making menus 
for mammals etc. A 
generous number of good 
illustrations make the issue 
more alive. 

Though a well-written 
and well-produced book 
in every respect, it does 
have some elementary 
proof errors like ‘fond’ 
being spelt as ‘food’. 

Since CEE has the 
requisite facilities, one 
wonders if this issue has 
been or is being planned 
to be published in Hindi 
and Gujarati at least. 

After all access to such 
knowledge should not be 
the monopoly of children 
studying in English 
medium schools. 

Mukul Priyadardiini 


IF 

If only I would have been 
a beautiful flower 
I would have sent my fragrance 
near and far. 

If only I would have been 
a beautiful bird 
I would have given everyone 
my message of love. 

If only 1 would have beeru 
a real big tree 


I would have allowed birds to 
stay on me free. 

If only I would have been 
a real precious pearl 
I would have been admired by all 
getting lots of love. 

But Vm glad that I am 
a capable little girl 
I will try and do such deeds 
that Vll be a living pearl. 
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j eS aPa^T ! 


I^alieni: I am finding it 
difticult to breatfu*. 

Doctor: Don’t worry I'll 
stop ii very soon 

Drunken man to an uifirct 
Bring a taxi for me 
Ajr Force <*t]'mer [ am 
not your sen'ant 
DruuKcn man- 'I’tien who 
are you? 

All Force otiicci. 1 am an 
Air Korec otTicer. 

Drunken man. Tlum bring 
rne an aeroplane 

♦ 

Kane ijU‘<i:<c 
An a<| in a Caleutta 
newspaper read: “Sprinkle 
this magic- mixture on youi 
flowerbeds and nothing 
will grow, thus leaving you 
with plenty of leisure for 
other things." 


★ 

iajst icsort 

A little boy. obviously 
lost .stood ai a street cornel 
anxiou.sly watching the 
crouds of tuisy .shopper.'. 
Finally, he approached 
a policeman ■Fxciisc' me'." 
tie said, “but have \ou 
•Seen a lady without me-''" 

ik 

All no nui 

.\ tellow consiiHed a 
doctor be( au.-'C' he wasn't 
frehiig well. “Do you 
sm.ike excc-ssuely?" 

.iskc'd tho \1 0 

“.\r. 

• Di ink a lol ' 

“Ki'c'p laic hours'^” 

“Nope “ 

The doctor shook his 
head and asked, “How- can 
1 cure you if you have 
nothing to give up?" 


★ 

ConducAor cun 
Conductor-. “You will havt 
to pay fare for that ebiid. 
lady. He’s over twerve." 
/V/ssc»}/c/-; “How can he 
be over twelve when 
I’ve married only ten 
years ago?” 

Condneiar: “Lady, I just 
collect lares not 
confes.sioii.s " 

* 

Small talh 

liotj III hit. “Daddy, doo.s 
Hod know we're coming 
up* 

★ 

.Mllnl, I’ll'.', (//.I’/.C.,- 

No wonder monkeys have 
such a (jiiizzical exj.ires.sioii- 
llii", liavtm'l tigured out 
if they are their brother's 
keeper or their keeper’s 
brother. 

C.S. .Sunu-et Kuniai 


Napoleon s 
Thoughts 

Write it on your heart 
that every day is the best 
day in the year. He is 
rich who owns the day, 
and rib one owns the day 
who it to be invaded 

with fl^et and anxiety. 
Finish^ every day and be 
done with it. You have 


done what you could. Some 
blunders and absurdities, 
no doubt, crept in. Forget 
them as soon as you can, 
tomorrow is a new day; 
begin it well and serenely. 
This new day is too dear, 
with its hopes and 
invitations, to waste a 
moment on the yesterday. 

it 

He that goes aborrow^ng. 
goes asorrowing. 


★ 

When you try to spread 
happiness, some of it 
sticks to you too. 

ik 

Choose a fob you love 
and you will never have 
to regret in your life. 

★ 

If you refuse to accept 
anything but the best, 
you very often •get it. 

N.M. KUlnan! 
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PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children's World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their parti¬ 
culars in the form win get 
priority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice 
of countries to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. 
Whenever members write 
to their pen-friends it will 
be advisable to mention 
their member-number. 


r . n J ' ■ t 'i 


5053 

Karina Malhotra (girl, 9) 
167, Sainik Farms 
Khanpur 

New Delhi 110062 
Painting, reading stories 
U.S.A., Singapore 

5054 

N. Krishna I^abhu (boy, 12) 
0pp. CBJ Office 
D.No. 8-46-2/3, A.V. Post 
Visakhapatnam 530003 
Andhra Pradesh, India 
Reading, stamps 
U.S.A., Canada 

5055 

Shruti (g, 13) 

C/o Dubba Narasimha Reddy 
H. No. 1, Sai Nilayam 

.u * 


Lakshma Reddy Nagar 
UPPAL, Hyderabad 
A. P., India 
Dance, music 
Germany, U.S.A. 

5056 

Gaurav Malik (b, 12) 
C-3/136 Janak Puri 
New Delhi 110058 
Coins, stamps 
U.S.A., Canada 

5057 

Deepti Eknath Savaikar 
B-3, Shri Om Co. op. Hsg. 
Soc. Ltd. 

Cujira, Santa Cruz 
Goa 403005, India 
Stamps, reading 
Japan, U.S.A. 
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OHLDRfJS' S WORLD PEN-FRIENDS CLUB 
FNROLMENT FORM 


Member No. 


(To be filled by office) Issue dated .... 


Name: M aster I Miss . A^e* 

*7Q- (IN BLOCK LETTERS) 

-V.'. 

•< Xr Address- . 


. years 


-A 

1 

sy*-. 

■‘ft- > 












5058 

Biswajit Upadhyay (b, 8) 
C/o Mr. Biren Upadhyay 
Narikalguri 

Ward No. 3, P.O. Dergaon 
Assam 785614, India 
Pen-friends, stamps 
Any country 

5059 

Shruti Gupta (g, 11) 

E-30, Industrial Area 
Hardwar, U.P., India 
Sketching, classical music 
Any country 

5060 

Deepak Narayan (b, 15) 

21, Narayanappa Layout 
M.S. Nagar, Bangalore 560033 
Karnataka, India 
Music, football 
U.S.A., Australia 

5061 

Ramitha R. (g, 14) 
Rajumitha 

P.O. Edathala North 
Kerala 683564. India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

5062 

Amarpreet Singh (b, 12) 

211, Staff Qrts. 

Vasant Vihar Guru 
Harkishan Public School 
New Delhi 110057 
Skating, reading 
U.S.A., U.K. 

5063 

Gitanjali Gupta (g, 10) 
ND-21, Pitampura 
Vishaka Enclave 
New Delhi 
Stamps, music 
Bhutan 


5064 

Tashi Wangchuk (b, 16) 
Jigme Sherubling High 
School 

(Singary House) 

Khaling, Bhutan 
Singing, dancing 
Any country 

5065 

Radhika Krishnan (g, 16) 
A 51, Anand Society 
17th Juhu Lane 
Andheri West 
Bombay 400058. India 
Reading, music 
Germany, U.S.A, 

5066 

Amit Chawla (b, 16) 

5-C Ashoka Apartments 
7, Rajpur Road 
Delhi 110054, India 
Music, table tennis 

U. S.A., Germany 

5067 

V. Gayatri (g, 15) 

Qr. No. 15/C, Type II/II 
P.O. O.F. Chanda 
Dist. Chandrapur 
Madhya Pradesh, India 
Gardening, movies 
Any country 

5068 

Rohit Puri (b, 15) 

C-8, Rajpura 
Dariba Mines (HZL) 

Dist. Rajamandi 
Rajasthan 313211, India 
Movies, reading 
Australia, U.A.E. 

5069 

V. Savithri (g, 13) 

101, Sathyamoorthy St. 
Sivaganga 


Tamil Nadu 623560, India 
Tennis, dance 
U.S.A., India 

5070 

Khagcndra Mishra (b, 16) 
Shemgong High School 
Shemgong, Bhutan, 
Painting, music 
Any country 


5071 

Arati Patankar (g, 15) 
10 A/6, Navjivan Society 
Mori Road, Mahim 
Bombay 400016, India 
Pen-friends, reading 
France, U.S.A. 


5072 

Ashutosh Singbal (b, 10) 
Near T.B. Hospital 
Taleigao, Goa 403003, India 
Stamps, reading 
Any country 


5073 

Abha Rani Pandey (g, 15) 
Arunodaya Bhawan 
Motihari 

Bihar 845401. India 
Reading, writing 
U.S.A., U.K. 


5074 

Eapen Joseph (b, 10) 
Principal’s Quarters 
Jawahar Navodaya Vidyalaya 
Periye, Kasargode 671316 
Ker^a, India 
Stamps 

Bhutan, Switzerland 
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5075 

Madhur Malik (g, 11) 

147 Bhagyalaxmi Soc. 
Laxmi Apartments 
Sector IX, Plot 24/3 
Rohtni, Delhi 110085 
Reading, stamps 
Any country 

5076 

Vineet Narayan (b, 14) 
Plot No. 409, Cooperative 
Colony 

Bokaro Steel City 
Dhanbad, Bihar 827001 
India 

Coins, stamps 
U.K., Canada 

5077 

Parul Sobti (g, 9) 

M-19 Rajouri Garden 
New Delhi 110027 
Cycling, reading 
Any country 

5078 

Kumar Nishant (b, 15) 

C/o B.K. Mishra 
Sec. Ill D, Qr. No. 676 
B.S. City, Bihar. India 
Singing, football 
U.S.A., Mauritius 

5079 

Beverly Sequeira (g, 13) 
E-365 Fountainhas. Panjim 
Goa. India 

Reading, pen-friends 
Any country 

5080 

Vivek P^rasad (b, 14), 

C/o Mr. B. Prasad 
Gujarat Colony Chas 
Bokaro, Bihar 827013, India 
Cricket 

Japan, Mauritius 


5081 

Dhamya Balakrishnan 
(g, 11) 

C/o Mr. K. Balakrishnan 
Dhamya Deep, Vanisseril 
House 

Vaduthal, P.O. Cochin 
Kerala 682023. India 
Stamps, coins 
Holland. Brazil 

5082 

Sanjay Kumar (b, 15) 
Sector XII-F, Qr. No. 1228 
B.S. City, Bihar 827012. 
India 

Cricket, stamps 
Japan, Canada 

5083 

Liny Nair (g, 12) 

D-338 IFFCO Colony 
Udayanagar, Gandhidham 
Kutch, Gujarat. India 
Reading, sports 
U.S.A.. Germany 

5084 

Inder Prasad (b, 14) 

Sector XII-E, Qr. No. 1290 
Bokaro Steel City 
Bihar, India 
Cricket, stamps 
Australia, U.S.A. 

5085 

Vijaya Abraham (g, 15) 
Sacred Heart School 
Dosanj Road, Moga 
Punjab 142001, India 
Reading, badminton 
Any country 

5086 

Rupesh Kumar (b, 15) 

C/o Mr, Ashwini Kr. Singh 
Indukala. Plot No. II/D-79 


Industrial Area 
Balidhi, B.S. City 
Bihar 827014, India 
Football 

U.S.A, Mauritius 

5087 

Shrinkhla Sahai (g, 7) 
C-1/1275 Vasant Kunj 
New Delhi 110037 
Dancing, reading 
Any country 

5088 

Gaurav Gupta (b, 14) 

ND-21 Pitampura 
Vishakha Enclave 
New Delhi 

Exchanging stamps, coins 
U.K. 

5089 

Dershana Nair ig, 16) 
‘Nanthiad' 

Neelemperoor P.O.. 

Kottayam Dt. 

Kerala 686534. India 
Drawing, chess 
Other than South India 

5090 

Ajay Jha (b. 14) 

Sainik School, Goalpara 
P.O. Rajapara, Assam 783133 
India 

Arm wrestling, basketball 
India, U.S.A. 

5091 

Paromita De Sarkar (g, 16) 
C/o Mr. D.K. De Sarkar 
C-2 Ordnance Factory 
Estate 

Jawaharnagar, Bhandara 
Maharashtra 441906, India 
Reading, stamps 
U.S.A.. U.K. 
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5092 

Anup Vishwanathan (b, 7) 
AB 91 1st Street, Annanagar 
Madras 600040. Tamil Nadu 
India 

Stamps, drawing 
U.S.A., Japan 

5093 

Lekha Nair (g, 16) 
r)-338, IFFCO Colony 
Udaynagar 
Gandhidham. Kutch 
Gujarat 370201, India 
Painting, reading 
IJ.S.A., France 

5094 

Akash Mathur (b, 7) 
4-Central Road 
Jungpura 
New Delhi 110014 
Cricket, football 
U.S.A., U.K. 

5095 

Savitha S. Pillai (g. 10) 

47/B, Someshwar Nagar 
Chanakyapuri, New Sama 
Road 

Baroda, Gujarat 390008 
Reading, stamps 
India 

5096 

Haresh Bilandani (b, 16) 
Rly Qr. No. 5, Type III 
Above Officers’ ^st House 
Junagadh, Gujarat 362001 
India 

Stamps, playing 
Any country 

5097 

Shuchi V. Patel, (g, 10) 
41/42 Ehakti Nagar. 
Maktampur 


Bhamch 392012 
Gujarat, India 
Reading, ads on TV 
U.S.A., Japan 

5098 

Zuhair Bin Saghir (b, 12) 
199 (Lane No. 5), 

Zakir Nagar 
New Delhi 110025 
Quizzing, matchboxes 
Libya, India 

5099 

Mcenal Malik (g, 14) 

147, Bhagyalaxmi Sox. 

Laxmi Apartments, Sector 9 
Plot 24/3, Rohini 
Delhi 110085 
Interested in everything 
India, Bhutan 

5100 

Debraj Basu Mallick (b, 14) 
C/o Mr. D.K. Basu 
Qr. No. 2132. Sector 4 D 
Bokaro Steel City, Bihar 
India 

Football, music 
India, Switzerland 

5101 

Sweety Maheswari (g, 12) 
Jawahar Navodaya Vidyalaya 
Patan (Sikar) 

Rajasthan 332718, India 
Stamps, coins 
Any country 

5102 

Deepak Menon (b, 9) 

C/o Mr. K. Balakrishnan 
Damya Deep, Vanisseril 
House 

F.O. Cochin, Kerala 682023 
India 

Stamps, coins 
Japan, Switzerland 


5103 

M. Sheeba Gopinath (g, 11 
D/o Mr. C.D. Gopinath 
Type 1 Qtr. 

IH/8 Air Force Academy 
Hyderabad 

Andhra Pradesh, India 
Painting, making friends 
Any country 

5104 

Vasudev Paliath (b, 14) 
Padmini Niketan 
Philips Hill 
Podujawan Road, 
Kumarapuram 

Trivandrum, Kerala, India* 
Drawing, cycling 
U.S.A., India 

5105 

Sweta Char (g. 15) 

C/o Mr. S.K. Char 
Primtam Road, ‘Suryamukh 
Kalimpong, West Bengal . 
India 

Stamps, cards 
Any country 

5106 

Tarun Upadhyay (b, 16) 
XII-A, St. Xavier’s School 
4 Raj Nivas Marg 
Delhi 110054. India 
Going out with friends, 
making new friends 
Any country 

5107 

Richa Jain (g, 10) 

C-9 Satyawati Colony 
Ashok Vihar, Phase III 
Delhi 110052, India 
Reading, likdminton 
Any country 
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by T. S. Sudhir 

Tlie National Science Centre in the capital 
provides hands-on experience to prove that 
science is fun. 

10 HIAWATHA 

by O. P. Bhagat 

Different from the usual epics, this is a 
ballad about a Red Indian brave. 

14 BODHA RETURNS HOME 

by Homagni Chaudhuri - 
Though away from the rush and noise of the 
big city. Bodha does not like his new home. 
He runs away. Will he fall prey to the 
animals in the forest nearby? 

16 DON’T NAIL ME DOWN 

by Shamshir Luthra 

A thought-provoking article on how we take 
our natural heritage fur granted. 

18 A PART TO PLAY 

by Cheryl Rao 

Recovering from a bout of jaundice, Sanjay 
returns to school to find everybody in his 
class is involved in some way or other in the 
school play. But Sanjay gets to play the 
main role after all. 

26 A NIGHT IN THE FOREST 
by Sukhendu Dutta 

While Tumpa’s friends would visit exotic 
places in the Puja holidays, she would go to 
plain old Hazaribagh. When school reopens 
and the friends compare notes, Tumpa’s 
holiday is by far the most interesting. 

31 THE REWARD 

by T. Sateesh Singh 

The village watchman gets a gold ring for 
catching a bandit while a retired principal 
is given a bejewelled necklace fbr nabbing 
a burglar. Why the difference? King Raj 
Verma explains. 
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THE TREASURE BOX 

by Sarojini Sinha 

TTie Treasure Box recreates the post— 
Mutiny India of 1857 in this exciting story, 
originally brought out by CBT as a book. 

OKAPI—THE PRIMITIVE AND 
PECULIAR ANIMAL 

by G. Ratna Kumar 

The Okapi is the closest relative of the 

giraffe. 

CIRCUS GIRL 

THE STRANGE BOND 

by Thangam Krishnan 

When a small cow follows Rahul home, it is 

the beginning of a strange friendship 

between the two. j 

0 ' 

THE DONKEY OF GALLIPOLI ^ 

by Shubhra Majumdar 

In a war-tom zone, man and animal help 

wounded soldiers. 

HE HAS NO MANNERS 
by Manju Sharma 

Ganesh thinks Kailu the beggar has no 
manners... but ...Kailu is a person in his 
own right, discovers Ganesh. 

INDIA AT THE OLYMPICS 

by Navin Chand 

A sketch of India's performance at the 
Olympic Games so far. 

THE FANTASTIC FOUR 
by Kalpana Bansal 
When their elephant ride does not 
materialise, Saurabh, Suman, Ravi and 
Rati set out to see why Raja did not turn 
up. Raja is ill, they discover, and Yusuf, 
his owner, cannot afford the vet’s fees. 

The children find a solution. 
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DEAR 

EDITOR... 

WONDERFUL... 

I have recently started 
buying your magazine. I 
find it very very informative 
and interesting. I really 
adore your magazine. The 
language used in it is 
superb. I thank you people 
for publishing such a won¬ 
derful magazine. 

Rajpal Kohli, Bombay 

EXTRA...VAGANT 

Children's World's im¬ 
pressing and mind—captur¬ 
ing style of penmanship and 
its effectiveness takes me to 
a unique world of percep¬ 
tions and views making the 
core of my head (brain) ex¬ 
travagantly replenished 
with an artistic design. The 
torrent of vocabulary in this 
book with which I am swept 
away has drenched me 
utterly and I feel rejuve¬ 
nated in my parlance and lo¬ 
cution. 

Joel Madtha, Bombay 

GOOD GIRL 

I am a regular reader of 
your magazine. You 
changed me to work hard 


through the story The Best 
Garden. Really it was an 
exciting story. By nature I 
was a lazy girl. But not as 
much as Madhu, who is one 
of the characters in this 
story. After reading this 
stoiy I went to my mother 
and asked her to give me 
some work. I worked hard 
all day. She was very happy. 
I am thanking you for 
making me a good girl. 

V. Savitha, Sivaganga 

DEAR 

READERS... 

August 15 has always 
meant a slight drizzle, the 
Red Fort ramparts, the 
Prime Minister’s speech (if in 
the Capital) - or an impres¬ 
sive parade by the Defence 
or Police forces if in any 
other town, in the mornings. 
The afternoons always 
brought a sumptuous lunch 
with a generous helping of 
the special pudding or sweet 
dish and kites in the sky. So 
it is, with slight variations 
for all of us, born in the post 
Independent era. 

What must it have been 
like to be a child in a coun¬ 
try that wore the shackles of 
foreign rule? Where and 
how did the ideas of wanting 
to be independent originate? 


How did children in those 
days - “expected to be seen 
and not heard,” - express 
their solidarity with freedom 
fighters? A little slice of this 
pre-independent India was 
recreated by Sarojini Sinha 
in an exciting book titled 
The Treasure Box brought 
outbyCBT in 1982. 

We begin serialising this 
enthralling story set against 
the post-Mutiny India of 
1857, as a tribute to all the 
Govinds who did their bit 
for mother India. 

Dreams may or may not 
have a scientific base but if 
science is the stuff dreams 
can be made of, then The 
Dream Castle on page 6 is 
definitely worth a visit. 

Bonds are strange. They 
can be made any time, any 
place, between the most 
unlikely of two parties. Man 
and animal. Tree and Man, 
God and man, Man and 
Man. But all it takes to 
make a man a brother for us 
in India, is a rakhi and this 
year August is the month 
for it. 

This Special issue, we 
hope, will prove to be a 
treasure box of Independent 
discovery for you. A discov¬ 
ery that plays its part in 
bringing with it bonds, 
rewards, returns and above 
all - joy. 



^ The other day I saw a computer, 
that had a keyboard and a printer, 

The keyboard looking straight at me, 
was a wonderful thing to me it seemed 
In my school there are three of them, 
just print anything starting with ‘REM\ 

Feeling excited 1 eagerly asked, "Sir, 
can we use computers to finish our home 

task?" 

The teacher smiled and his eyes shone, 

"Of course you can, for it is your own." 

Eagerly I pressed a few buttons there 
but looking at the print 1 angrily said, 

"It is old with just a new name, 

Typewriter and computer are one and the 

same," 

Depressed I sat there day and night. 

But in the silence I heard a sweet voice. 

Hearing the voice so very sweet 
I asked, "Oh, computer, did you speak?" i 

Then I talked with him all night till dawn. 
There was nonstop excitement, without a 

yawn ' 

My teachers wondered. 

My friends were amazed, 

\ Through the window they eagerly gazed, ^ 

\ I came out with abroad smile, 

\ and so they knew...that this ' t 

\Computer had become the apple of my eye^^ 





























‘A Dream Castle 


T'ext; T. S. Sudhir 

Photographs cou rtesy: National Science Centre 


T he restless serpentine 
queue weaves itself 
outside the gate into 
the bus stop nearby as the 
ubiquitous teacher endeavours 
to infuse a semblance of disci¬ 
pline aimong the wards. It is 
not pa£?t 11 yet and the stu¬ 
dents o f a local public school 
wait for \*he grey castle to usher 
them into its felicitous 
precints. 


popularise science and tech¬ 
nology ant i supplement school 
science edi ication through film 
shows, exhibitions, popular 
lectures, scit moe seminars, fairs 
and demons tration lectures. It 
is part of a scientific move¬ 
ment that [Started approxi¬ 
mately 35 ye ars ago with the 
establishmen t of the first sci¬ 
ence centre ii i the country— 
the Birla Industrial and 




- Thus, with the primaiy inten- 
1 tionofteachingscienceasfun, 
1 the NSC is just the place where 
r the inquisitive mind is an ec- 
3 static witness to a rare combi- 
t nation of history, education 

- and fun in its presentation. 

The NSC is divided accord- 
3 ing to its various floors into 

- galleries. Thus, the Heritage 

- gallery greets one with the 
1 poser — Pythagorus or 





Th.e castle in question is the 
newly-opened National Science 
Centre (NSC) near Pragati 
Maician. Established under the 
aegi s of the National Council 
of Science Museums, it was 
inaugurated in January this 
year by Prime Minister P.V. 
Narasimha Rao. It is the larg¬ 
est in Asia in terms of floor 
area (17,000 sq.m). Built at a 
cost of Rs. 15 crores, the 
objectives of the centre are to 
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Technological. Museum ir.» 
Calcutta. 

“The word ‘centre’ is a 
misno mer,”says 
Dr.C. Su.kumaran, Curator. 
“For it g^ves the impression of 
a place, where research aictivi- 
ties a re organised. But sit the 
same time, calling it a mu¬ 
seum would not be propeir for 
here, unlike in a museum., the 
visitors can touch and obs terve 
everything for themselves.” 

CHQ JDREira WORLD Al FGUST 


Su'lbasutra. A depiction and 
expl'c^mation of the similarity 
betwee'n Pythagorus’s theorem 
and Sult'asutra’s expostulation 
follows. Afc"' the name suggests, 
the hall on heritage projects 
the history ot'flve millennia of 
Indian sciencetwd technology 
culture and seei^s to portray 
the same through ^working ex¬ 
hibits. An exact size' replica of 
the* Konark ^heel den.'ionstrat- 
ing how it was used a sun 


I 











dial issues a sedate welcome 
and brings the visitor face to 
face with Yarghu, a multiple 
barrel cannon cleaner of 
Akbar’s time built by Fatallah 
Shiraji Engineer. 

One can Addle around with 
exhibits to know how Ar- 
yabhatta calculated the value 
of pi or the area of a circle 
1,500 years ago. The Indian 
invention of zero (which was 
related to the physical reality 
of the emptiness of the sky) 
arouses admiration as does the 
Stellar Zodiac exhibit demon¬ 
strating the early Indian con¬ 
cept of constellations. 

History is grim and for those 
uncomfortable with anything 
on the solemn side, the hall 
devoted to ‘fun science’ is just 
a few stairs away. 

The late Riyiv Gandhi’s gift, 
‘Penny Farthing*, which was a 


landmark in the evolution of 
bicycles, is the Arst exhibit. 
Want'to try riding it? In this 
hall, science reveals its mirth¬ 
ful side with over 80 participa¬ 
tory exhibits on various popu¬ 
lar science topics like sound, 
light, magnetism, gravity, 
electricity, et al waitingexpec- 
tantly to have a rendezvous 
with the visitor. 

Play carrom on an elliptical 
board, whisper across the hall 
or make a bubble rise in differ¬ 
ent directions. Oops! And then 
in a spooky illusion, you dis¬ 
cover that the rest of your body 
is conveniently missing and 
the head is on a platter laden 
with fruits. You are either the 
tallest person on earth or a 
dwarf depending on where you 
stand in front of those fun 
mirrors, 

Taramandal — an 


inexpensive inAatable dome 
planetarium for regular dem¬ 
onstration on sky observation— 
is another star attraction. 
Round the corner, children can 
also play with scientiAc toys, 
perform experiments and have 
the thrill of discoveiy. 

“At the stroke of the mid¬ 
night hour when the world 
sleeps...” Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 
addresses the nation on In¬ 
dia’s tr 3 ^t with destiny on the 
second Aoor. You ponder a mo¬ 
ment at the entrance of the 
brilliantly recreated 7,000- 
year-old cave of Bhimbhetka 
in Madhya Pradesh and the 
eyes meander towards the 
paintings of early men on its 
walls. They were sketched with 
porcupine quills dipped in so¬ 
lutions of ground stone and 
charcoEd by generations of cave 
dwellers and are the earliest 
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a circuitous path. What fol¬ 
lows is a magnificent show by 
the 16 'acrobats’as they juggle 
along the tracks. They experi¬ 
ence centrifugal motion, get 
boosted through the accelera¬ 
tor, run along an incline to 
operate a j^rlophone, get 
dropped on to a plate to jump 
upto a height of 6 m just to 
demonstrate the principle of 
elasticity and display a wide 
range of fascinating move¬ 
ments along the tregectories. 

The guide book of the NSC 
describes it as ‘a dream castle 
for one and all’. Mark my word, 
so it is. 

Sweet dreams! 


evidence of communication in 
the country. 

The Byculla railway station 
of the 1850s is recreated in an 
adjoining galleiy as is the print¬ 
ing press of the Amrit Bazar 
Patrika. Sarojini Naidu, Tag- 
ore or Bapu—choose your pref¬ 
erence and listen to the cele¬ 
brated voices of the past. 

But the pristine attraction 
of the centre is rounds and 
rounds of welded material 
painted in red. The giant En¬ 
ergy Ball exhibit, the largest 
of its kind anywhere in the 
world, is the chef d‘ oeuvre of 
animation depicting transfor¬ 
mation of energy. Created by 
curator Rsygopal over a span 
of 15 months, the exhibit has 
16 nylon balls weighing about 
700 gm each, lifted to a height 
of 13 metres and released into 
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Compiled by: Deepak Halan Illustrations : Deepak Harichandan 

Animals play an important role in our lives. They provide us with food, cloth¬ 
ing, entertainment and so on. Their names also provide us with a lot of inter¬ 
esting phrases which we use in our daily speech. But what is more amusing 
is that many of the phrases have nothing to do with the name of the animal 
they contain. 

Here's collection of such phrases. 


1. Bear-hug: Close and 
very affectionate embrace 

2. Catcall: Shrill whistle or 
cry expressing disapproval 

3. Catwalk; Narrow footway 

4. Dog-eared : Fold at the 
corner of a page in a book 

5. Dog’s life : Wretched 
miserable life 

6. Dog-tired : Completely 
worn out 

7. Eagle-eyed : With keen 
eye si^t 


8. Big fish ; Important or 
leading pemon 

9. Henpecked : Husband 
domineered by wife 

10. Hen-party : A gathering 
of women only 

11. Dark horse ; A person 
whose capabilities are not 
known 

12. Lion’s share : A whole or 
greater part 

13. Lion-hearted : Of great 
courage 


14. Monkey business : 
Mischievous behaviour or 
underhand dealings 

15. RatTace : Fiercely com¬ 
petitive struggle 

16. Swansong: Last work of 
any kind 

17. Stag party : A party for 
men only 

18. Wolfwhistle : Two note 
whistle uttered in admira¬ 
tion 

19. Cry wolf: To raise a false 
alarm 
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THE WARRIOR WHO WORKED 
FOR ms PEOPLE 


Text; O.P. Bhagat 


Illustrations: R. Ashish Bagchi 


Listen to this Indian 
Legend! 

To this Song of 

Hiawatha! 

This is not an epic like the 
Iliad or the Odessey. It is much 
simpler. You may call it a bal¬ 
lad—a long ballad. 

There is one more differ¬ 
ence. Every other epic is in the 
language of the people to which 
it belongs. Hiawatha’s (pro¬ 
nounced He-a-way-tha) is a Red 
Indian—tale, but it is written 
in English. 

The Indians, of North 
America, had many songs and 
stories. As they had no script, 
they never wrote them down. 
Everything was passed, from 
one generation to another, by 
word of mouth. 

It was much later that some 
of the European settlers in 
America took interest in the 
Indian way of life and the sto¬ 
ries they told. A new subject of 


“I have at length hit upon a 
plan for a poem on American 
Indians,” wrote H.W. Longfel¬ 
low in his diary during the last 
centuiy. His aim was to “weave 
together their beautiful tradi¬ 
tions into a whole”. 

Longfellow started writing 
‘The Song of Hiawatha’ in 1854. 
The poem was finished and 
published the next year. It was 
an immediate success. 

Now we have many schol¬ 
arly books on the history, cus¬ 
toms and folklore of these origi¬ 
nal inhabitants of America. 
Against them Longfellow’s 
poem still holds its own. 

The story is told in a simple, 
fluent style. It gives many 
intimate glimpses of the life of 
the hero and his people. It has 
valid descriptions of nature. 

The narrative never flags. 
It appeals to old and young 
alike. 

The Great Spirit was troub- 


were not happy, with what it 
had given them—lands to hunt 
in and streams to fish in. They 
were all the time fighting with 
one another. 

To guide them it promised 
to send a leader, a man who 
would toil and suffer with them. 
If they listened to his advice, 
they would increase and 
prosper. 

If his warnings pass 
unheeded. 

You shall fade away 
and perish! 

This guide or teacher was 
Hiawatha. Unfortuantely, his 
mother died soon after his birth. 
The child was brought up by 
his grandmother, Nokomis. 

Grandma told the little boy 
many stories. And on his own 
Hiawatha learnt the language 
of birds and animals. They 
became his friends. 

Many visitors came to their 
wigwam (hut). One of them 




tales of his exploits. Roused by 
them, Hiawatha asked the man 
to make him a bow and ar¬ 
rows. lagoo obliged, and the 
young Hiawatha soon became 
a good hunter. 

Time passed. Hiawatha 
grew into a handsome young 
man and warrior. Among his 
friends were Kwasind, known 
for his strength, and Chibia- 
bos, famous for his singing: 

All the many sounds 
of nature 

Borrowed sweetness 
from his singing. 

His listeners were thrilled 
when Chibiabos sang at the 
feast held to celebrate 
Hiawatha’s wedding with Min¬ 
nehaha, which means Laugh¬ 
ing Water. She was the pretti¬ 
est of all the women in the 
tribe of the Dacotahs. 

Theirs was a land of plenty. 
But often the winters were 
very severe. The animals the 
men hunted migrated to co¬ 
sier places. The riwrs and kikes 
were covered with ice so that 
fishing was impossible. And 
all the trees and bushes st ood 
bare. 

Food thus became scarce. 
Sometimes the people had 
nothing to eat. Disease added 
to their suffering. 

Hiawatha decided to fast for 
a week and pray to the Great‘s 
Spirit to save his people from% 
hunger in winter. . \ 


For three days he wandered 
in the forest without eating 
anything. Feeling weak, he lay 
down in the evening. Soon he 
saw a young man near him: 
dressed in garments 
green and yellow 
Coming through the 
purple twilight. 
Through the splendour 
of the sunset; 

Plumes of green bent 
o’er his forehead, 

And his hair was soft 
and golden. 
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ready, he fixed a sail. It floated 


on the river. 


Like a yellow leaf in 


Autumn, 


Like a yellow 


water-lily. 
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Another gift of Hiawatha to 
his people was that of picture¬ 
writing. As the Indians had no 
script, they did not record 
anything. Many things were 
thus forgotten. 

Hiawatha drew simple pic¬ 
tures to tell what he had in 
mind. An egg with four ar¬ 
rows, each in one direction, 
represented the Great Spirit. 
The arrows suggested that it 
was eveiy where. 

Like many other epic he¬ 
roes, Hiawatha was unhappy 
in his last days. Evil spirits 
were jealous of his friendship 
with Chibia^ and Kwasind. 
Th^ conspired against the 
three. 
















One winter day Chibiabos 
went after a deer. The animal 
ran over the frozen surface of 
the lake. Chibiabos chased it 
even there. This was what the 
evil spirits wanted. The ice 
cracked and the hunter fell 
into the cold water. And there 
he died. 

Kwasind was too strong for 
the evil spirits. But they knew 
that there was a weak spot in 
the crown of his head. If hit 
there, he would be quite help¬ 
less. 

It was a lazy summer after¬ 
noon. On his boat Kwasind 
drifted sleepily on the lake’s 
surface. The evil spirits had 
already got together a lot of 
pine cones. They aimed them 
at Kwasind’s head. 

The strongman lost his bal-. 
ance. He fell into the lake. As 
he could not swim well, he 


The loss of his best ftiends 
left Hiawatha sad and broken. 
Then came the severest win¬ 
ter in living memory. 

Every thicker, thicker, 
thicker. 

Froze the ice on lake 
and river; 

Ever deeper, deeper, 
deeper 

Fell the snow o'er all 
the landscape. 

Fell the covering snow, 
and drifted. 

Through the forest, 
round the village. 

No one could go out of his 
wigwam to hunt. There was 
nothing to eat. To make it 
worse, there was sickness in 
every home. 

Minnehaha was down with 
fever. She grew weaker with 
eveiy passing day. She heard 
strange voices. Old Nokomis 


Then Minnehaha said that 
her father was beckoning her. 
Again the wrinkled grandma 
said words of solace. But Min* 
nehaha said she could feel the 
cold fingers of death upon her. 
Out in the forest to find some 
food, Hiawatha heard a cry of 
sorrow from his wigwam. He 
hastened back. Minnehaha was 
lying cold and silent. For seven 
days and nights he sat by her 
as in a daze. 

When they buried her, 
Hiawatha said: 
Farewell, O my 

Laughing Water! 
All my heart is 

buried with you, 
All my thoughts go 
onward with you! 
Soon my task will be 
completed, 
Soon your footsteps I 
shall follow... 


drowned. 




comforted her, but in vain. 


Once two boys were pun- Vy 
ished for being naughty in ' 
class. The teacher ordered 
them to stay back after 
school and write out their 
own names one hundred 
times each. 

One of the boys protested, 
“Sir, it is very unfair.” 

“How dare you say that I 
have been unfair?” the 
teacher exploded. 

The boy explained, “Sir, you 
s^, my name is Venkatas- 
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What is the difference 
between a lady and a 
soldier? 

One powders the face while 
the other faces the powder 
(gunpowder). 




What is the difference between 
a prince and a football? 

One is an heir to the 
throne while the other is 
thrown into the air. 


ubramaniam while his name 


isOm. 


ft 


Sour^jit.Aiyer (9) 
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Story: Homagni Chaudhuri 


lUustratioiis t Vlliy Arya 


T he Deb family moved 
from their ground 
floor flat in New Delhi 
to a bungalow in the factoiy 
colony in Madhya Pradesh. 
Mr. and Mrs. Deb were 
delighted with the big 
garden, a large lawn 
border^ by flower-beds in 
the front, and a sizeable 
vegetable patch at the back. 
But Bodha, the 
seven-year-old child of the 
family, was not pleased; he 
liked the small lawn of the 
New Delhi flat and 
demanded that they all 
return home. 

Bodha’s Mummy and 
Daddy were not surprised; 
they knew that Bodha was 
different that is why they 
called him Bodha : the dim 
one. Bodha like old things - 
old toys, old clothes. And he 
did not liked the new 
bungialow. 

The cement factoiy was 
near limestone deposits. 

The surrounding country 
was scrub jungle and 
sometimes one could, from 
the boundary wall of the 
colony, see Nilgai or 
running deer. At night, 
occasionally, the cry of 
wolves was heard. Stories 
were told that while the 
wolf was a ferocious 
animal, it could also be 
kind to children. 

Adjacent to the factory 
was the small village of 
Hingapur. The villagers 
tended cattle and as the 
factory wall near the village 
was broken, the cattle 
would come in and graze on 


the open grounds of the 
colony. 

Bodha joined the local 
school and had no trouble 
with his studies. He was 
gc^ in arithmetic. Bodha 
still wanted to return to 
Delhi but as days passed he 
spoke less and less about 
home. There was home¬ 
work to be done and in the 
evening he was bu^ 
playing with other children. 

The months passed and 
it was summer vacation. 
The days wmre hot and 
most of the time Bodha was 
confined to the bungalow. 
Many of his friends were 
away. The Deb frunily 
would take their holidays in 
autumn, for thepz^a. ^d 
now Bodha wanted, vew 
much, to return home. One 
afternoon, after lunch, his 
mother was explaining, 
"This is a much nicer 
house. Look at the big 
lawn, you can even p&y 
football on it." 


"This is an ugly field,” 
replied Bodha." Our home 
has a lawn. Very nice it is. 
In the evenings 1 could sit 
on it. If you don’t want to 
go, I am going to return 
alone." 

Mrs. Deb joked, "The 
train conductor will not 
allow you to travel alone. 
You will be sent back." 

Bodha replied angrily, 
"I will walk." 

Mrs. Deb explained 
patiently that Delhi was 
very far. She then managed 
to get Bodha to take an 
afternoon nap, for it was 
too hot to do anything else. 

When Mrs. Deb woke 
up there was no Bodha. 
Nobody had seen him leave 
but he was not in the 
house. He must have 
walked out at a time when 
the sun was at its hottest. 
His small airbag was 
missing. His small pillow 
was also missing. It did 
seem as thou|^ Bodha had 




left for New Delhi. 

Mr. Eteb was called 
back from the factory. A 
search party set out but 
there was no trace of 
Bodha. Nobody in the 
colony had noticed; the 
sentry at the gate was quite 
certaun that Bodha had not 
gone that way. At 
Hingapur, the nearby 
village, two boys, who were 
grazing cattle, remembered 
seeing a child, with a bag 
over his shoulders, walking 
towards the forest. 

The search party split 
up and moved in various 
directions. It became dark 
and they had to return. 
They checked in the 
bungalow. Maybe Bodha 
had come back, but such 
was not the case. All adults 
of the colony ran here and 
there but to no purpose, 
there was no sign of Bodha. 

Well past midnight the 
Debs were still awake, they 
were sitting on the 
verandah. Suddenly they 
heard the baying of wolves. 
They peered anxiously into 
the darkness and saw 
Bodha with his bag across 
his shoulders, returning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Deb also saw, 
for a moment, the dim 
shape of two wolves 
disappearing in the 
distance. 

Bodha, looking serious, 
entered the house without 
saying a word. Mr. and 
Mrs. Deb were too glad to 
see Bodha back and did not 
ask him any questions 
then. Later Bodha did talk 
a little about his adventure. 
When he had lost himself in 
the jungle, two large 
animals, ‘big do£^’, Bodha 
thought in the dark, came 



and pushed their noses at 
him. Bodha was willing to 
play with the dogs but the 
animals started pushing 
him and kept sniffing all 
the way. They went 
through the village, 
throu^ the gap of the wall 
around the colony and 


finally Bodha was back in 
the bungalow. Bodha did 
not talk any more about 
returning home. He had 
also changed his mind 
about becoming an engineer 
like his Daddy. He now 
wanted to be a vet and look 
after wild animals. 
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Text and photograph: 

Shamshir Rai Luthra 
Illustrations: Deepak Harichanda 

"Aggression on Nature is criminal because nature sustains life and to take 
away the element which sustains life is niore criminal than taking one's life"! 
Swami Chidananda. 


H ave you ever taken 
notice of a ininiinuin 
of forty, six-inch long 
nails embedded with adver¬ 
tisement tin-boards into the 
silent sufferers? 

How many of you god¬ 
fearing, religious people 
have crucified these trees 
and how many of you have 
rushed past them with an 
indifferent attitude? 

Well, I saw this young 
man fervently pulling off 
these tin-boards with his 
bare hands. 

“Your hands are bruised 
and bleeding,” I said to him. 

“These trees are bleeding, 
too,” he said with tears 
flowing down his cheeks. 

“But you’re not able to 
pull out these nails,” I noted. 

He stopped short, 
stunned. Realising his futile 
endeavour, he broke down 
completely, crying help¬ 
lessly. 

This man brought the self- 
realisation that I had been 
seeking in the religions of 
the world, in my work 



environment and in the 
business pages of newspa¬ 
pers. He reminded me of the 
basic facts of life that I had 
been taught in kindergarten: 

1. Trees influence climate. 
They moderate extreme 
weather conditions and 
attract rain. 

2. Trees keep the delicate 
ecological balance of the soil, 
the failing leaves provide 


humus, the nutrients of 
gi-owth, which fertilise the 
soil. 

3. It takes nature 1000 years 
to make one inch of top soil! 
It is everybody’s responsibil¬ 
ity to protect our trees. 

4. Trees give food, shelter 
and protection to humans, 
birds, insects and other 
animals. No animal or bird 
can survive without forests 
nor can man. 

5. A tree’s most important 
role is to absorb the carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere 
and convert it into life-giving 
oxygen. 

'7f is the living spirit of the 
tree, not its spirit of turpen¬ 
tine, with which I can 
sympathise, and which heals 
my cuts. It is as immortal as 
I am, and perchance will go 
to as high a heaven, there to 
tower above me still. “ - Henry 
David Thoreau 

Recently, I was travelling 
by this not so comfortable 
train over a long distance 
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and I managed to fall asleep. 
I dreamt that I was on'a long 
train that was travelling 
around the world. It was 
called ‘The Life Express”. 
There were people from all 
generations, family back¬ 
grounds and different walks 
of life getting on and off. My 
journey seemingly so long 
and tedious was actually 
very short. 

On this billions of years 
long journey, my journey 
was just about a hundred 
years. So many grand, gi-eat- 
gi-and, great-gi‘eat grandfa¬ 
thers had passed away 
before me and there were so 
many generations to come in 
the future. I was just pass¬ 
ing through. How much 
was I contributing to 
hand over to future gen¬ 
erations a planet fit to 
live in? 

So I woke up, and realised 
that we, too, had bleeding 
and bruised hands like that 
young man's. But ours were 
a lot deeper...there was blood 
and bruises in the life-lines 


of our palms. I 

Everyday, that young man 
and I go out with a pair of 
pliers and pull out as many 
nails from the trees as we 
can. But we need your 
help.... No, you do not need a 
degree in Environment. One 
day, we pulled out the “For 
Tutor” signs nailed by our 
educated teachers! 

If you feel it’s too cold to 
go out to do such a non-profit 
job and it’s better to sleep 
over it and make up your 
mind tomorrow, try to 
remember who gives: 
that that very shade under 
which you rest, ^ 

the wood of your cradle, 
the shell of your coffin, j 

the work table you sit at to 
make those big, money- \ 

generating decisions, j 

the warmth from the fire¬ 
wood on cold winter nights, 
the bed you rest your tired 
body on.... 

Are all these tree-sacri¬ 
fices you are making to 
please the Gods? 

Or is it sacrilege? 
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APART TO PLAY 

Story: Cheryl Rao Illustrations: Deepak Harichandan 

ANJAY cycled reluc¬ 
tantly to school. His 
bag was light, with 
just one notebook, one story 
book, his tiffin box and his 
pens and pencils. 1 should 
be happy,’ he thought, as his 
le^ pumped automatically 
on the pedals and he 
hunch^ over the handle¬ 
bars. I should be on top of 
the world because I have no 
studying to do today, no 
assignments to give in to 
Mfs. Lai, no surprise tests to 
confound me—just a full day 
of sitting in the Auditorium 
and watching rehearsals. 
While everyone else is 
getting nervous and dread¬ 
ing the evening, I’ll be calm 
and collected, coolly reading 
my library book and minding 
my own business! I should 
be happy!’ he thought again. 

But he was not. And he 
knew why. He reached the 
school cycle stand and slowly 
he got off, parked his cycle 
and locked it, then trudged 
to his classroom with drag¬ 
ging footsteps. The distance 
^ from his home to school was 
just half a kilometer, but 
already he was tired. 

As usual, he was earlier 
than everyone else and had 
the place to himself. He sat 
down at his desk and pulled 
out his book, settling down 
more comfortably in his 
chair to read. But the page 




blurred before his eyes and 
his thoughts ran along 
different lines. 

‘Everyone in the class 
has a part to play in this, 
except me! Why have I been 
singled out like that? I know 
I’m not a great actor or 
anything, 1 know I get too 
nervous to say my piece 
when I am on stage, but at 
least Mrs. Lai could have 
given me another job to do— 
preparing the props or 
something, like Rohit, Meera 
and Sunaina. Why was I left 
out completely?’ 

Sanjay did not know that 
it was his mother who had 
asked Mrs. Lai, his class 
teacher, to excuse him from 
participation in the Annual 
Day Function. “He’s just 
recovered from a severe 
attack of jaundice and is still 
weak,’’ she had said. “It’s 
work enough for him to 
catch up with all the lessons 
he’s missed these six weeks.” 
Mrs. Lai, who usually urged 
her pupils to take part in the 
plays and songs and dances 
and involve themselves 
whole-heartedly in the team 
work, did not call upon 
Sanjay, and he, being a shy 
boy, did not volunteer to 
help or participate. Now he 
mulled over his exclusion 
and could not think of a 
reason for it, because Mrs. 
Lai had always been fond of 
him and anxious to bring 
him out of his shell. 

Sai^ay did not think of 
confiding his disappointment 
to his parents—he felt too 


ashamed to tell them that he 
was the only one in the class 
who hadn’t been involved in 
practice and rehearsals. In¬ 
stead he kept the same 
hours as all his classmates, 
using his time to copy notes 
and complete assignments 
he had missed during his 
illness and convalescence. 

The children entered the 
classroom one by one, saw 
the silent boy buried in his 
book and did not disturb him 
with greetings. Their silence 
hurt Sanjay and he won¬ 
dered, ‘Wfhat have I done to 
all of them? Mrs. Lai no 
longer bothers with me; my 
classmates don't even say 
‘Hello’. What has happened?’ 
And he refused to lift his 
own head and smile at his 
friends for he was afraid 
they would ignore him. In 
his mind, he went over the 
activities of the past three 
weeks and nowhere could he 
fault himself for antagoni¬ 
sing his classmates. Why 
then, were they different in 
their attitude? He did not 
realise that his own quiet¬ 
ness was to blame for their 
keeping him at arm’s length. 

“Come along Sanjay,” his 
teacher called after Assem¬ 
bly was over. “You can come 
and watch the rehearsals if 
you have no other work to 
catch up on, in class.” Sanjay 
did as he was told, choosing 
a quiet spot in the Audito¬ 
rium to sit and observe the 
frenetic activity of the 
programme. 

When the dullest boy in 


the class appeared on stage, 
dressed in a colourful kurUL 
and dhoti, dancing energeti¬ 
cally with the rest of the 
boys, tears came to Sai\jay*8 
eyes. “Why, even Madhav is 
there! Surely I could also 
have been a part of all that, 
even if I had work to catch 
up on!’ Forgotten was the 
extra effort required of each 
child, the hours spent after 
school, the stamina needed 
to practise again and agein 
the complicated steps of the 
dance. Sanjay did not realise 
that his illness had left him 
much too run-down to do all 
that. When a break-was 
called, Saqjay was surprised 
to see that it was time for his 
tiffin. “Lunch already!” he 
exclaimed to himself. “I’m 
not hungry. I just don’t feel 
like eating,” and morosely, 
hands in his pockets, he 
wandered out of the 
Auditorium. 

His friend Amit called 
out to him, “Hey Sanjay, I’ve 
been looking all over for you. 
Come on, let’s have our 
lunch together.” 

“I don’t feel like eating 
so soon,” Sai\jay replied, not 
wanting to join Amit and 
listen to him chatter inces¬ 
santly about the skit he was 
acting in and how the 
dialogue had been changed 
at the last minute and 
Freed, the female lead, had 
to be prompted because she 
had not received a copy of 
the changes. 

*1 heard enough of that 
yesterday,’ Sanjay told 
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himself. ‘I couldn t bear i 
another round of it/ and j 

aloud, he replied, “Oh, I |, 
don’t feel like eating just yer. 
Ill go to the library and ex¬ 
change my book first. You go 
ahead.” 

Amit turned away, dis¬ 
appointed, wondering what 
had come over his friend. 
Sai^jay was always reserved, 
no doubt, but of late, he had 
been practically stand-offish 
and churlish and it had 
taken all of Amit’s patience 
to keep the friendship going. 
“He’s going around with a 
block, not a chip, on his 
shoulder. What’s the matter 
with him? Anyway, let him 
be. I’m too busy today, to 
bother about his moods. Ill 
have a good talk with him 
after this concert is over,” 
and he ran off, eager to have 
the special lunch his mother 
had packed for him. 

Sanjay was at a loose 
end after visiting the libraiy, 
so he decided to have a look 
backstage, when the others 
were all busy and no one 
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would tell him to go away 
and not get under their feet. 
He moved away from the 
groups of students and went 
behind the scenes. He looked 
at the props which had been 
painted by the seniors, then 
wandered into another room 
where all the costumes and 
accessories were stacked in 
cardboard cartons. Each was 
labelled with the class and 
the item foifwhich it was to 
be used. 















Unable to stop himself, 
he dipped his hands into the 
carton marked 'Std V A’, and 
picked up a turban. He put 
it on his head and looked 
around for a mirror. It was 
dark in his part of the room, 
with the curtains drawn 
across the windows. Sud¬ 
denly Sai\jay smelt burning 
and he looked around, 
thinking one of the workmen 
could be watching him, 
smoking a cigarette and 


silently lau£^ing at his ges¬ 
tures. But there was no one 
and the burning smell got 
stronger as he moved to the 
door. 

He ran into the corridor, 
the turban still on his head, 
and pushed open the door of 
the adjoining room. This one 
too had several cartons of 
costumes and just behind 
them, was a stack of hay and 
a "thatch” for the hut which 
would be assembled hastily 
during the second play of the 
evening. Smoke was rising 
from it cuid as he watched, 
thunderstruck, the pile of 
hay burst into Barnes and 
within moments, the cur¬ 
tains on the window cau^t 
fire. 

Saiday stood and stared, 
wanting to shout and run, 
but unable to'activate his 
vocal chords or his legs. A 
breeze from outside blew the 
flames towards him and a 
cloud of smoke attacked him. 
A carton of costumes caught 
fire and before he knew 
what he was doing, Sazgay 
rushed towards it and 
dragged it away from the 
burning hay, picking up a 
sack fh>m the floor and 
hitting it against the flames 
to put them out. 

Coughing uncontrollably 
now with the smoke, he ran 
to the other cartons and 
pulled them towards the 
exit, finding his voice and 
yelling, “Fire! Fire!" at the 
same time. The cartons were 
heavy, but he knew he had 
to get them to safety soon. 



before the lire spread to 
them. Already the hay and 
the thatch were gone, and if . 
the costumes went too, what 
would happen to the concert 
in the evening? 

Panting and perspiring, 
Saiijay managed to get the 
cartons out, one by one, into 
the corridor. In his haste, he 
had forgotten about the 
turban on his head, until it 
fell off and rolled straight 
into the blaze. Wanting to 
get it back, but too scared to 
touch the burning cloth, he 
turned away and took the 
sacks he’d seen on the 


the unrelenting call of the 
Theatre Bell. In the adjoin¬ 
ing building the teachers too 
heard it. Mrs. Lai stepped to 
the window of the Staff 
Room and looked towards 
the Auditorium. “Oh Lord!” 
she cried. “Smoke is billow¬ 
ing out of the Auditorium. 
The building's on fire!” 

To a man, the teachers 
rushed out. One of them 
phoned the Fire Department 
from the Principal’s office, 
others got the stage helpers 
and handy men who worked 
in the school to accompany 
them, still others calmed the 


frightened children who 
were milling about the 
grounds, the curious and 
unafraid ones trying to get 
near the Auditorium and see 
what was happening and the 
timid ones trying to run out 
onto the busy rq,ad which 
was out of bounds for them. 

Within moments, a 
group of adults was fighting 
the fire inside the dressing 
rooms and by the time the 
Fire Department responded 
to the call for help, the blaze 
was well under control. 

Mrs. Lai went to turn off 
the switch of the stage door 


ground and threw them over 
the burning hay. He knew 
that they would not com¬ 
pletely smother the fire, so 
he ran out, looking for water 
and for help. 

There was no one about 
and it seemed that no one 
had seen the smoke or heard 
his cries. Suddenly he re¬ 
membered the bell in the 
Auditorium which was rung 
for the interval and for the 
end of each item on the pro¬ 
gramme. ‘Where is it?’ he 
asked himself. He rushed to 
the stage door and found it 
there. He stood with his 
finger on the switch, panting 
painfully and trying to 
recover his breath after all 
the exertion—and inside, the 
stifled fire renewed itself. 
Tongues of flame ate 
through the sacks and rose 
upwards across the drapes 
towards the ceiling. 

The children playing on 
the grounds outside heard 
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bell which continued to 
shrill its alarm around the 
school. She found Sai\jay 
there, exhausted, his hair 
and uniform dishevelled, his 
face streaked with grime 
and sweat and tears, but his 
finger pressing unre> 
lentingly down on the bell. 
He looked up at Mrs. Lai. *1 
needed help,** he said apolo* 
getically. “I couldn*t put it 
out myself. I wasn*t strong 
enough.** 

Gently, she led him 
away, telling him soothingly, 
“It’s all over, Sanjay. The 
fire has been put out. You 
did well—very well—to alert 
us.” And later, when he was 
calmer, and she had heard 
the complete story of the 
fire, she put her arm round 
him and said proudly, ‘You 
saved the show. Don’t worry 
about the turban. We’ll get 
another! What’s important is 
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that you rescued those boxes 
of (xistumes single-handedly. 
That needed presence of 
mind, Saryay. You’re a 
hero!” Saiyay glowed—and 
the feeling of uselessness 
he’d had for weeks disap¬ 
peared. 

But the highlight of the 
day came late that evening, 
once the concert was over, 
and the prizes had been an¬ 
nounced and distributed. He 
was sitting with his parents 
at the end of the perform¬ 
ance, when the Principal of 
the school announced: 
“Honourable Chief Guest, 
parents and friends. I’d like 
to tell you a little story 
before we disperse...” and he 
went on to relate the after¬ 
noon’s incident, praising 
Sanjay’s actions and his 
bravery. “But for this young 
boy, who did his bit so 
gamely, unmindful of the 
danger to himself, we may 
been here this 


evening, watching the 
performances on stage. His 
has been the most important 
role of the concert and I’d 
like all of you to give him a 
hand. Saiyay Chadha, please 
come on stage!” 

Saiyay went red and 
could barely walk down the 
aisle and up on to the dais. 
He shook hands with the 
Principal and found himself 
accepting a most unexpected 
prize. There was a roaring in 
his ears and he turned 
around to see everyone in 
the audience getting to their 
feet and clapping enthusias¬ 
tically, calling, “Bravo 
Saiyay!” 

When he got back to his 
parents’ side, his mother 
hugged him and said, “To 
think I’d asked Mrs. Lai that 
you be allowed to catch up 
on your lessons and not be 
given any concert work to 
tax your strength after your 
illness! And look at you—you 
did the most difficult job of 
all!” 

His father said, “I’m 
proud of you son—much 
prouder than if I’d seen you 
performing on stage!” and 
suddenly, for Saiyay, all the 
bits fell into place as his 
adoring classmates sur¬ 
rounded him and carried 
him off to slap him on the 
back and congratulate him. 

Amit reached him, “Hey 
pal! You’re a hero!” he called 
and the two of them locked 
arms and ran out; Saiyay 
happy at last that he too, 
had had a part to play. 
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And tales 
Of silver linings 
\ j Seem such a farce 
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• For every time 
1 tell myself 
That things 
Will be better tomorrow 
The grief 

That comes along next 
Brings greater pain 
Greater sorrow, ^ 
But when I sort out / , 
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All this confusion 
I must confess 
I reach a 

Different conclusion. 
Hope ■ 

In all Justice 
Has pushed me 
To the edge 
Of the precipice. 



But 

It’s hope 
That makes me 
Linger on 
It’s hope 

That makes me give 
It's hope 
That adds 
The pep to my life 
It’s hope 

That makes me live. 

Oh well! Pandora 
Was Hope a gift 
To all of us. 

Or was it 
Another curse? 

I'll agree with 
The former tale 
Until the next time 
Things turn adverse! 


/ 





A Night in the Forest 

Story: Sukhendu Dutta Illustrations: Viky Arya 


D uring the Puja 

holidays that year, 
Tinku would be going 
to Nainital with her 
parents, Nita to Shimia and 
Babli to Kashmir. Tuttul’s 
family would spend a week 
in Rajasthan visiting the 
old forts and mountains 
there. 

Whereas Turapa’s 
father had decided to spend 
the holidays at Hazaribagh. 
What a way to spend the 
vacation! Tumpa was 
almost in tears. Why could 
her father not visit plac^ 
like Rajasthan or Nainital? 
When her friends get back 
to school after the holidays 
and talk about Rajasthan, 
Shimia or Nainital, Tumpa 
would just have to listen to 
them only. What would be 
there to talk about a place 
like Hazaribagh? 

Unable to suppress 
herself, Tumpa blurted out, 
"Oh Daddy, please! How I 
wish to visit places like 
Shimia, Nainital or 
Kashmir!". 

"Visit Kashmir for a 
week?" father shook his 
head. "You’ll need seven 
days only to see the natural 
beauty of the Dal Lake 
surrounded by forested hills 
and gardens - its birds, 
flowers and plants. And 
Rcgasthan is a place of forts 
and mountains. How many 
of them could you visit in 
just one week?" 

"Daddy, I think..." 
begged 'i^mpa. 

"It would be a pity if 
one stays only for a day or 


two in a hotel, hires a car or 
a jeep, to go around the 
place for sight-seeing." 
Father patted her on the 
back, "^eing a place does 
not mean just that. You’ve 
to stay for days, sometimes 
even weeks, to see, feel and 
enjoy the beauty of nature - 
the mysteriou.s forests, the 
dancing flowers, the 
rippling rivers and the 
quaint rustic life of the 
local people!" 

Tumpa looked at her 
father and sighed. She 
knew that father was an 
ardent nature lover! Soon 
they reached Hazaribagh. 
There are still many hills 
and forests in this part of 
the countiy. One day father 
said. "We’ll visit Gaya by 
bus today." 

"Gaya?" asked Tumpa. 

"Yes," replied father. 
"It’ll be a long drive 
through the jungle at night. 
You’ll love to see the Bihar 
forests and the countryside." 

It was a sunny 
afternoon. Choosing a seat 
by the window, Tumpa 
enjoyed the green view of 
the fields, the faraway hills 
and the forests. Sometimes 
hills and tall trees rose on 
either side of the road. 
Excited by the landscape, 
the passengers had opened 
all the windows of the bus 
to get a better view of the 
beautiful countryside. It 
was so pleasing to look at 
the tall stately trees and 
green hills, punctuated by 
the bright colours of the 
wild flowers growing here 
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and there. 

Towards the evening, 
they readied a small 
village. A duster of huts 
and mud houses made up 
the little village. There was 
a tea-stall by the roadside. 
Nearly all the occupants of 
the bus got down to stretch 
their legsSo did lEhther for 
his tea and also for a 
refreshing stroll. 

Father was sitting on a 
bench, in front of the 
tea-st^l. Sipping his tea he 
Eisked Tumpa, "Would you 
like to have a cup of tea, 
Pumpa?" 

Now, Tumpa is not 
Billowed to take tea at 
home. When father takes 
tea everyday in the 
morning, she is given, 
much to her dislike, a cup 
Df milk. So she looked at 
her mother timidly. 

Mother was however 
lund that day. She looked 
at Tumpa and smiled her 
:onsent. 

Tumpa jumped up and 
ore out of the bus to have 
ler cup of tea. While taking 
»ps from the teacup, her 
yes fell on the other side of 
;he road. Some small boys, 
:lad in loin cloths, were 
itanding there. They were 
ttaring at the bus with 
vide eyes. A young girl, 

;lad in a brief sari, was 
Itanding silently at the 
loor of her mud house. She 
vas watching Tumpa, 
itaring in amazement, full 
if envy for her. 

The boys never came 
lear the bus. Far away 
rom the dty, tl^ir village 
vaa almost completely cut 
ifffirom modernisation. 
d[other Nature had given 


them plenty of scenic 
beauty all around. But the 
people were so poor! They 
could not afford to go out of 
their village, never dream 
of visiting a city and 
probably had not even 
heard of places like 
Kashmir, Shimla or 
Nainital. They ran out of 
their huts only to catch a 
glimpse of the bus that was 
coming from a distant city. 
Tumpa’s heart became 
engulfed with a sudden 
sadness amidst all the 
happiness. 

Making a brief halt 
there, the bus started 
again. Tumpa looked back 
at the tea-shop. The boys 
were still standing there, 
watching the bus go by. 
They smiled at the 
passengers, not knowing 
who they were, where they 
had come from and where 
they were going! Tumpa 
waved at them as if they 
were known to her. It was 
easy to feel at home among 
such good natured and 
gentle faced boys and girls. 

It was late in the 
evening. The bus was 
picking up speed and 
rushed past cottages here 
and there. The children, at 
the distant sound of the 
bus, were coming out of the 
cottages and running to get 
a ^impse of it Their eyes « 
were filled with wonder at 
the sound and speed of the 
bus and they waved madly. 

Soon the village was 
left behind. The bus 
stopped again in a drowsy 
little village, outside a big 
forest. It was a little before 
sunset. The driver switched 




off the engine, climbed out 
of the bus and approached a 
tea-stall. 

"We’ll now enter a big 
forest," announced the 
conductor. "The road winds 
through the deep forest. 
Those who want to have tea 
or food are requested to 
have it here." 

Tumpa looked out at 
the picturesque 
surrounding and the 
greenery of a faraway hill. 
All the passengers got 
down. The solitary tea-shop 
near the bus-stop probably 
marked the end of human 
civilisation. A strange quiet 
prevailed in the village, 
occasionally broken by the 
chirping of birds. 

This time Tumpa was 
given a cup of milk, not tea. 
But how sweet and tasty it 
was! Well, she was ready to 
take milk eveiy day if it 
was so tasty. 

Dusk was fast 
approaching. The sun 
turned a growing red and 
hid behind the forest. Cool 
breeze jrustled the leaves of 
the trees. Flocks of birds 
were returning to their 
nests. Their cheerful calls 
from the trees announced 
nightfall. It was such a 
peaceful evening! But once 
inside the jungle, things 
became less pleasant. Soon 
the chirrup of the last birds 
returning to their nests 
ceased and there was total 
silence. Darkness suddenly 
seemed to engulf 
eveiything around. The 
forest was thick and there 
was hardly any blearing. 
There were only large trees, 
lined on both sides of the 


road. Behind them there 
was only darkness- 
darkness and silence. 

The shrill cry of a 
nightbird suddenly pierced 
the silence. "It’s a big 
forest," said the driver. 

"The road cuts tl^ forest 
into two." 

The calm and quiet of 
the forest was occasionally 
broken by the frightened 
calls of birds or by the 
shriek from a chital or a 
whooping alarm from a 
langur. 

Tumpa sat back and 
looked out of the window 
but could see nothing. The 
night was dark and the 
forest looked so mysterious 
in that darkness. She 
looked up at the wide open 
sky above her. The whole 
sky was covered with 
twinkling stars. Tumpa 
looked up in wonderment - 
these definitely seemed to 
be more in number and 
brighter than their city sky! 

The bus was 
zig-zagging along the 
winding metalled road 
through the deep dark 
forest. Tumpa was listening 
to the wind rustling 
through the leaves of the 
trees. Suddenly the bus 
came to a crashing halt 
that almost threw Tumpa 
off her seat. 

"What’s the matter?" 
asked father, excitedly. 

"A tiger!" said the 
driver, disinterestedly. 

"Vihiat on earth is he 
talking about?" said mother. 

All the windows of the 
bus were thrown open and 
everybody looked out. But it 
was pitch dark. Nothing 
could be seen on either side 



01 tne DUS, as lar as cneir 
eyes could see. 

"Where’s the tiger? 
AVhere’s the tiger?" 

"Not there!’ said the 
driver. ’'Just in front of the 
bus." 

Eveiybody in the bus 
stood up and looked over 
somebody else’s shoulder. 

Tumpa was seated in 
the front. She peeped 
through the windsCTeen. 
The road was lit up by the 
headlights of the bus. She 
spotted the animal. Indeed 
it was a tiger, standing on 
the road, brilliantly 
illuminated by the powerful 
headlights. 

Everybody looked at the 
animal in wide-eyed 
wonder. "Ti-tiger," mother 
mumbled. 

The magnificent animal 
with golden 

brown-and-black stripes 
was still standing there. It 
stared at the bus with its 
burning bright eyes. Tumpa 
loved the animal at the 
veiy sight of it. 

"Mummy, isn’t the tiger 
beautiful?" asked she, 
excitedly. 

"No, dear!" yelled 
mother. 

"Now, now!" said the 
driver. "Don’t panic," 

He vms a rough man, 
tail and well-built. 

Sporting a luxuris^t 
moustache, a khaki shirt 
and a dhoti with a white 
turban loosely tied in the 
Rcyasthani style, looking 
like a R^put hero. The 
expression of calm 
confidence on his face did 
much to inspire the hope of 
a safe joumoy. 

*Stra 3 ring animals are a 
constant menace to traffic 


oncnisroaa, saiane. 

"Only the other day a 
spotted deer was run over 
by a recklessly driven lorry." 

"How sad!" Tumpa felt 
pity for the pror thing. The 
driver blew his horn. But 
the tiger stretched on the 
middle of the road and 
yawned. The lord of the 
jungle would not allow 
anybody to intrude into his 
territory! 

Eveiybody watched the 
animal with awe and 
wonder. The driver dared 
not drive the bus further. 

He switched off the 
headlights and slowly drove 
the bus back. He sat 
helplessly and gnawed at 
his moustache. 

Will it take a long time 
to move? Time passed 
unbearably slowly. The 
driver switched on the 
headlights again and the 
bus gave a jerk as if to 
move. 

Hardly had the bus 
moved, when the animal let 
out a snarl and sprang to 
its feet. It looked at the 
driver with its burning 
yellow-green eyes. 

The driver pressed the 
horn. Agitated by the light 
and sound, the awesome 
animal turned its head. It 
looked at the bus 
menacingly and roared. 

"Shut the windows! 

Shut the windows!" 
exclaimed several voices 
with excitement. 

"Tumpa, where’reyou?" 
groaned mother. 

"I’m here mummy!" 

"Hold my hand!" 
mother gasj^ for breath. 

"Will it jump on us, 
mummy?" Tumpa felt her 
heart thumping hard inside 


ner. 

AgEun the driver 
switched off the headlights. 
But he was worried. It was 
getting late. ”1 shall have to 
scare away the animal," 
said he. 

He flashed the 
headlights again on the 
tiger. The animal, gleaming 
mcgestically, cock^ its ears 
and gave the driver a 
burning look. 

The bus jerked and 
came to life. But the tiger 
stood motionless, swishing 
its long tail from side to 
side. 

Tumpa watched the 
tiger with wide-eyed gaze, 
wondering what the future 
held for them. Time was 
running out. The driver had 
waited long. Suddenly the 
bus jerked forward and 
sped towards the animal, 
honking indiscriminately. 

Tumpa watched with 
bated breath. She saw 
beads of sweat form on the 
driver’s brow. His militaiy 
moustache was drooping a 
little. 

"Oh my!" was all that 
mother could say. She was 
mumbling curses as she fell 
back in her seat, closingher 
eyes. 

Suddenly the roar of 
the tiger rent the air and 
sent a shiver down 
eveiybody’s spine. The bus 
swerved past the animal at 
breakneck speed and 
roared away. 

The tiger gave a jump 
and dash^ for cover into 
the thickness of the jungle. 
Tumpa could catch a 
fleeting glimpse of the 
animal. The next moment it 
was gone. 

"'The tiger has gone!" 
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cried the driver, heaving a 
sigh of relief. His forehead 
was lined with beads of 
perspiration. He wiped the 
sweat off his forehead. 

The tense atmosphere 
dissipated. "Thank God, 
nothing untoward has 
happened." Mother also 
took out her handkerchief 
rummaging in her bag and 
wiped away the 
perspiration. 

The driver smiled with 
satis&ction below his bold 
moustache and pressed the 
accelerator. The bus rushed 
towards its destination - 
the forest bungalow a few 
miles away. 


When the school 
re-opened after the 
vacation, the news of 
Tumpa meeting a tiger face 
to face in the forest, spread 
like wild fire. Everybody 
wanted to hear about it at 
the same time. They had 
seen and heard a tiger 
roaring in the zoo, but a 
tiger in a forest was a 
totally different matter. 

The curious girls flocked 
around Tumpa, listening to 
her. How they envied her! 

"Besides the thrill of 
the adventure," said Babli, 
"you also had the pleasure 
of seeing a magnificent 
animal in the wild." 

"Yes," saidTumpa "And 


what a splendid animal it 
was too! I loved the 
majestic animal at the very 
sight of it and felt like 
saluting the king of the 
jungles!" said Tumpa, her 
eyes shining with joy. 

"You’re so lucty!" said 
Nita, thumping her on the 
back. "The king gave you a 
darshana in his palace." 

All the girls gave three 
cheers for Tumpa. A visible 
expression of joy gleamed in 
her eyes. She smiled from 
ear to ear. Yes, it had been 
a truly fascinating 
experience - that night in 
the jungle would always 
remain ever bright in her 
inward eye. 
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K ing Raj Varma once 
rewarded a village 
watchman with a 
gold ring because he had 
caught a notorious bandit. 
The watchman was happy. 
One day a retired principal 
of the Vedic college saw a 
burglar snatching a silver 
chain from a little boy’s 
neck. He ran after the 
burglar shouting ‘Thief!' 




m 



J ^^capture a petty burglar; 
ff, I I The king smiled and 
I I asked, “What is the purpose 
I of a reward?” 

“To make the recipient 
happy,” said the courtier. 

“That is right. It is the 
watchman’s duty to catch 
I thieves and bandits. He is 
regularly paid for that. The 
reward of a ring was an 
^ added encouragement to 

him. It required an extraor¬ 
dinary sense of duty on the 



Story: T. Sateesh Singh 

Passorsby joined the chase 
and caught the burglar. The 
king rewarded the old man 
with his bejewelled necklace. 

Lat(;r a courtier asked the 
king, “My Lord, if you re¬ 
warded the watchman with 
only a ring although he 
caught a notorious bandit, 
why did you reward the old ■ 

man with a much more 
precious thing for helping to 



lllustrations:Pijush Dutta 

part of the old man who is a 
scholar to help capture a 
thief. His status, his age, as 
well as his action as an ideal 
citizen entitled him to a 
gi-eater reward,” explained 
the king. 

“How right you are. My 
Lord!” agreed the courtier. 
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Match the days in Column A to the dates in Column B 


1. Children’s Day 

2. U.N. Day 

3. May Day 

4. Human Right’s Day 

5. World Health Day 

6. Independence Day 

7. Teacher’s Day 

8. International Women’s 
Day 

9. Martyrs’ Day 

10. Navy Day 


a. October 24 

b. August 15 

c. September 5 

d. March 8 

e. November 14 

f. December 21 

g. January 30 

h. December 10 

i. April 8 

j. May 1 
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“Daddy, Am I A Hindu ?” 

By Ed. Viswanathan 

A Question and Answer Book 

between a 14>year-old American-born Indian teenager and his 
middle-aged father on all aspects of Hinduism. 

“...the book has responded to the need for Hindus to know more about their own religion, 
and for non>Hindus to learn about a different faith...” 

Hon. Paul Simon, United States Senator 

“...the book is extremely interesting to me, and 1 plan to share it with others who may be 
curious about Hindu religion...” 

Mr. Walter Isaacson, Senior Editor TIME, weekly magazine 
“...Viswanathan has indeed done his homework and his well crafted answers should prove 
useful to many parents who like their Hinduism liberal...” 

Hinduism Today, Hawaii 

“...we treat this book as a valuable contribution to the world of religions...” 

The Hindu Times, Nepal 

“...the need of the hour not only for those overseas but even here in India...” 

The Hindu, Madras 

For details, contact: 

Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Ed Viswanathan 

Book Sales Divisioiv Box 56697 

Kulapati K. M. Munshi Marg New Orleans, LA 70156-6697 

Bombay 400 007 U. S. A. 

Phone: 22-3631261 or 22-3634462 
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Story ; Sarojini Sinha 
Illustrations : R. Ashish Bagcbl 


I T was a hot afternoon 
in the April of 1857. 
Govind was helping 
his father, Ayodhya Prasad, 
to grind and mix the 
medicines that were so 
popular in Delhi. 

Ayodhya Prasad was a 
well-known vaidya and 
had a large practice. 
P’ourleen-year-old Govind 


PART 1 

was eager to learn all he 
could from his father so 
that he too could be a 
good physician. 

Govind’s mother, Rukmini. 
called from downstairs, 
"Govind! Go. .vi..ndl 
Come here.” 

Ayodhya Prasad got up. 
"We had better go down. 


(?as*»rT 



Govind,” he said. “We 
have spent enough time 
here.” 

They crossed the terrace 
in front of the room, went 
dow'n the steep stone 
staircase and came out on 
the front- verandah. 




The house stood in a 
narrow crowded lane. It 
wa^ double-storeyed and 
quite big. There was a 
small garden, a wide 
verandah in front, a number 
of rooms and a courtyard. 
At the back was a smaller 
courtyard, where tulsi. 
amarbel and other medicinal 
plants and bushes grew. 

Rukmini was waiting in 
the front room. She stood 
behind the straw curtain 
as was the custom in 
those days. 

“Please tie a rope to a 
branch of our neem tree 
and put up a swing for 
Champa,” she told 
Govind. 

Govind frowned. 

“Poor Champal” said 
Rukmini. “She’ll be leaving 
us soon and going to her 
husband’s house.” 

Champa was only 
thirteen, but had been 
married for three years. 

It was now time for her 
to go to her husband’s 
house. 

Govind took a thick rope 
and climbed the neem tree, 
which stood in the 
courtyard. It had been 
there for a very long time. 
In summer it shed tiny 
while flowers, which 
drifted into the old well 
standing at one end of the 
courtyard. But no one , 
minded, for Ayodhya 
Prasad said, ‘The neem 
flowers have healing 
properties and will purify 
the water.” He ground the 


bitter leaves to use in his 
ointments and, of course, 
everyone used the green 
twigs to brush their teeth 
with. 

The smaller children 
loved climbing the tree 
and playing among its 
leafy branches. When 
younger, Govind too was 
very fond of it. He had 
found a small hollow high 
up in the tree-trunk and 
pushed his hand into it. 

He could not pull it out 
again. His screams had 
brought the whole household 
to the courtyard. It took 
them time to understand 
what was wrong. Then 
his father went up the 
tree, widened the hole 
with a knife and Govind, 
stni screaming, pulled his 
hand out. 

For a long time Govind 
remembered how frightened 
he had been. Later, he had 
used the hole as a secret 
hiding-place. Once he saved 
some puris and hid them 
in the hollow. But a crow 
found them and took 
them away. Govind was 
heart-broken, while all the 
others had a good laugh. 

A few days later, he hid 
some sweets in the hollow. 
This time, the ants got 
at them. 

Everyone teased the 
boy and began calling the 
hollow Govind’s ‘Treasure 
Box’. 

Govind smiled as he 
thought of the incident. 

Now at fourteen he was 


quite grown-up. He too 
was married, but his wife, 
eleven-year-old Dulari, 
would join him only after 
a year or two. 

Helped by theii* servant, 
Bhola, Govind tied the 
ends of the rope to a 
thick branch of the tree. 
The wide loop was within 
a metre of the ground at 
the centre. Here the 
children placed a thick 
cushion to sit on and 
started swinging. 

That mght there was a 
curious incident. In 
summer everybody slept 
outside, the women and 
younger children in the 
courtyard and Ayodhya 
Prasad and Govind on the 
terrace. 

Towards midnight, Govind 
was awakened by voices 
whispering in the dark. 

He sav/ his father talking 
to a tall, well-built stranger 
dressed in the familiar red 
unifonr. of a sepoy of the 
East India Company. The 
two men stood near the 
parapet, overlooking the 
front garden and the lane 
beyond it, 

Govind stirred and must 
have made some sound, 
for the stranger’s right 
hand flew to the sword at 
his side, 

Ayodhya Prasad 
whispered, “Don’t worry 
Chintamani, it’s my eldest 
son, Govind.” 

The man withdrew his 
hand from the sword, 
but said, “It would have 
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been better if your son 
hadn’t seen me. He could 
give away our secret 
without meaning to." 

"Govind is no fool, he’ll 
be careful," Ayodhya 
Prasad was sure. "Now 
tell me about Mangal 
Pandey." 

The stranger spoke in 
a low voice. "Mangal 
Pandey was a sepoy in the 
British East India 
Company’s Bengal Army. 
The Company people hold 
us, our religion and our 
customs in contempt. 

They know the cow is 
sacred Ic the Hindus, while 
the Muslims regard the 
pig as unclean and therefore 
■untouchable. And yet they 
issued to the sepoys 
cartridges greased with the 
fat of cows and pigs. Both 
Hindu and Muslim sepoys 
refused to use these 
cartridges.” 

Ayodhya Prasad was 
shocked. "But issuing such 
cartridges is bound to 
lead to an explosion in 
the country.” 

"It did. Mangal Pandey 
called upon the sepoys 
to rise against the 
foreigners. He attacked a 
British officer on parade 
and was sentenced to 
death. He was hanged 
because the other sepoys 
did not go to his help. 

Had they united and 
fought the foreigners, they 
would have been driven 
out of the country by now.” 
Ayodhya Prasad said 


thoughtfully, “It isn’t 
right and proper that 
foreigners should rule our 
country. And yet, they are 
so powerful they dictate 
terms to our rajas, 
maharajas, nawdbs and 
even the Emperor of Delhi. 
What respect can we 
expect them to have for 
our religion and customs?” 

"We’ll fight them,” 
Chintamani replied with 
conviction. "The day is not 
far off when they will be 
forced to leave our 
country.” 

"You’ll find me on the 
patriots’ side, Chintamani," 
Ayodhya Prasad assured 
him. As a young man, he 
had worked under the 
Chief Physician of the 
Mughal Emperor, Bahadur 
Shah. The position was a 
lowly one, but gave him 
the opportunity of learning 
the unani system of 
medicine. He soon realised 
that the East India Company 
had all the powers, while 
the Emperor was only a 
pensioner. Disgusted, he 
threw up his job in the 
palace and set up on his 
own as a vaidya. 

“We’ll need vaidyas and 
hSkims, Ayodhya Prasad,” 
Chintamani assured him. 
“When there’s fighting, 
we’ll need physicians to 
treat the wounded.” 

"I shall consider it a 
prl’vilege to take care of 
the freedom-fighters.” 
Ayodhya Prasad replied. 

Chintamani walked upto 


Govind and said, “I hope 
you’re as true to your 
country and as patriotic as 
your father is.” 

Before Govind could 
reply, Ayodhya Prasad 
said proudly, “I’ve brough 
up my children to be 
patriotic.” • 

"That’s good.” 
Chintamani said in 
approval. He then took 
leave of Ayodhya Prasad 
and Govind and walked 
quickly but noiselessly 
down the stone staircase. 
Crossing the narrow strip 
of garden, he let himself 
into the lane. 

"Who was that man. 
Baba?” Govind asked. 

"An officer from the Easl 
India Company’s army. 

But he’s a patriot who’s 
working to throw the 
foreigners out of our 
country. You mustn’t teU 
anyone about his visit here 
Govind.” 

“I won’t Baba/* 

“l^ow go back to sleep.” 
But Govind could not 
sleep. He lay awake for 
a long time, gazing at the 
bright stars above. He 
knew how upset the peoph 
were over the way the 
East India Company was 
treating the Emperor. 

It was time the foreigners 
were thrown out and the 
country became free once 
again. 

The next day, Ayodhya 
Prasad and his family were 
bu^ because Champa’s 
husband, Kedar Nath, 
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arrived from Meerut. He 
was a handsome young boy 
of seventeen and was 
dressed in churidar pyjamas 
and achkan embroidered 
with gold thread. 

Ayodhya Prasad and 
Rukmini welcomed their 
son-in-law and made 
arrangements for his stay. 
Food was served in silver 
dishes. After lunch, they 
retired to the tehkhana, 
where it was cool even on 
the hottest day. In the 
evening there was a grand 
feast, to which friends, 
neighbours and relatives 
were invited. 

Cooks from the best 
sweetmeat shops were 
engaged and they made 
food in the courtyard over 
huge logs of wood. 

After two days of 
feasting and entertainment, 
it was time for Kedar Nath 
and Champa to leave. 
Sweets were packed in 
round bamboo baskets, 
which were dyed green and 
red and covered with gold- 
bordered yellow cloth. 

Champa felt so distressed 
at having to leave her 
parents and her childhood 
home that she wept her 
heart out. So Kedar Nath 
told Govind, “Please come 
with me to my house. 

Your presence there will 
comfort your sister.” 

Govind liked the idea of 
visiting Meerut and, with 
his father’s permission, 
got ready to accompany 
them. 


Rukmini embraced her 
daughter and bade her 
farewell in the inner 
room and then stood 
behind the straw curtain and 
watched her get into the 
palanquin. It was very hot 
and poor Champa was 
almost stifled in her heavy 
silk sari and rich jewellery. 
Her face was covered and 
her thin frame shook with 
sobs as she took leave of 
her sisters Tara and Maya 
and younger brothers 
Jagannath, Gopal and 
Munna. 

Ayodhya Prasad stood at 
the gate to see his daughter 
ofT. He was a fine figure of 
a man and, though almost 
forty, still looked young 
and handsome. 

Govind did not know it, 
but this was the last time 
he was seeing his father. 

As he followed Champa’s 
decorated palanquin, Govind 
felt light-hearted. The 
sturdy palanquin-bearers, 
chanting a chorus, 
maintained a steady pace 
as they hurried along. 
Crossing the Yamuna by the 
bridge of boats, they turned 
north on the metalled road 
to Meerut. 

Govind was received 
w'armly by Kedar Nath’s 
people. Ilis father, Baij 
Nath, would not let him 
return to Delhi in a hurry. 

•‘This is your firet visit 
here, Govind,” he said, 

“and you can’t leave us 
soon.” 

Baij Nath owned a textile 


shop. It was a family 
business and Baij Nath, 
Kedar Nath and various 
cousins and nephews helped 
to run the shop, which was 
in the old town. 

The narrow streets and 
lanes of Meerut were very 
much like those of Delhi. 
But Delhi was bigger, with 
streets and bazaars, besides 
the palace of Emperor 
Bahadur Shah Zafar and 
the imposing house of the 
nobles and rich merchants. 

Meerut, with a 
cantonment, was a centre 
of British power. The sepoys 
employed by the East India 
Company lived here along 
with British soldiers. As 
there were no shops in the 
cantonment, the soldiers 
did their shopping in the 
bazaars of the old city. 

From the conversation of 
the sepoys w'ho came to 
Baij Nath’s shop, Govind 
learnt that they hated the 
foreigners. He again heard 
of the greased cartridges 
and how determined the 
sepoys were not to use 
them. 

One day, a sepoy, Shyam 
Singh, and his friend 
Abdul Aziz Khan were 
discussing the East India 
Company. 

Abdul said, “We shouldn’t 
have allowed the firangis 
to become so powerful.” 

Shyam Singh remarked, 
“It wouldn’t have happened 
if our rajas and maharajas 
hadn’t been fighting one 
another and the Emperor. 
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If we unite even now, we 
can drive them out.” 

Govind was reminded of 
the conversation between 
Chintamani and his father. 

Ayodhya Prasad was a 
patriot, but Baij Nath was 
interested only in his 
business and in making 
money. 

“Sh, sh,” he said, looking 
about him. “what kind of 
talk is this? Both of you arc 
sepoys of the Company and 
it’s your duty to be loyal.” 

Abdul was a handsome 
young man of twenty or so. 


He was well-built, with a 
cheerful countenance. 

“We didn’t accept the 
Company’s service to lose 
our religion,” he retorted. 

To change the topic, 

Baij Nath said, “Perhaps, 
the two of you would like 
to buy brass buttons and 
braids for your uniforms? 
If so, I have another shop 
where you can get them.” 

The tw'o men wanted 
buttons and braids, but did 


not know where the other 
shop was. Govind wanted 
to hear more of the young 
men’s talk and said eagerly, 
“I’U show you where it is.” 

On the way, Shyam 
Singh and Abdul Aziz Khan 
spoke of the eighty-five 
sepoys of Meerut who had 
refused to use the greased 
cartridges. They were 
sentenced to ten years’ 
hard labour after having 
been disgraced before four 
thousand Indian and British 
officers and men. Their 
uniforms were slashed from 
behind with bayonets, 
their front buttons ripped 



off and fetters hammered 
round their ankles. 

Govind, who had been 
intently listening, was 
touched to the quick, “You 
shouldn’t have allowed 
your comrades to be 
disgraced in th's way. Had 
I been there, I would have 
turned my gun on the 
foreign soldiers.” 

Shyam Singh frowned, 
but Abdul laughed and 
clapped Govind on his 
back. 

“You’re a brave lad,” he 
sa'd. “But had you been 
there, you couldn’t have 
done that. The firangis are 
clever. They were fully 
armed, while the sepoys 
had guns without 

ammunition.” 

By then, they had reached 
Kedar Nath’s other shop. 

As Abdul and Shyam Singh 
entered it, Govind had to 
part company with them, 

though reluctantly. 

The news of the fettering 
of the sepoys spread like 
wild fire in Meerut and 
sepoys and civilians alike 
simmered with anger. And 
suddenly in the evening the 
cry arose, “To horse! To 
horse! Let’s ride to the jail 
and free our brothers.” 


The sepoys rushed to the 
jail and freed their eighty- 
five comrades. They sent 
for blacksmiths, who cut 
the fetters with hammer 
and chisel. 

Afterwards the sepoys 
attacked the British officers 
and men. They looted and 
burnt their houses. Even 
women and children were 
;not spared. Then they rode 
towards the sepoy lines 
and set fire to the thatched 
huts. Soon, the whole 
cantonment was a sea of 
flames. 

News of the trouble 
spread to the town and 
people took shelter in their 
houses. Shopkeepers 
hurriedly put up the 
shutters. 

Baij Nath, Kedar Nath 
and others went home to 
take care of their families, 
their valuables and other 
possessions. 

Govind was too excited 
to remain indoors. In the 
confusion, he slipped out 
of the house, and, drawn 
by the cries and shouts and 
the spreading fire, walked 
towards the cantonment. 

When He drew close, he 
could hear the clatter of 
hooves, the clang of steel 
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scabbards and the bugle 
sounding the alarm. 

As he stood undecided, 
not knowing what to do, 
two British soldiers came 
riding out of the darkness. 
In their headlong rush, one 
of them got caught in the 
loop of a telegraph wire 
which had been cut by 
rioters and fell headlong 
from his horse. The other 
saw Govind and rode 
towards him, drawn 
sword in hand. 

Govind shrank back, 
thinking it was the end of 
him. Just then a trooper 
came charging. The British 
soldier spurred his horse 
round and vanished into 
the surrounding gloom. 

The trooper reined his 
horse ard asked, “What 
are you doing here? Don’t 
you know it’s risky to be 
around?” 

Govind thanked the trooper 
for saving his life. The 
man peered at him and 
exclaimed, “Oh, you’re 
the brave shopkeeper, 
aren’t you?” 

Govind too recognised 
the rider. “Abdul Az:z 
Khan!” he cried. 

To be continued 
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T he Okapi is found in 
the dense tropical rain 
forests of Western 
Africa. This exotic animal 
was unknown to zoologists 
until 1901, Before that. 
Okapis were hunted and 
trapped by the native 
people called Pygmies. 
None other tJian the 
Pygmies were sure of its 
existence. Sir Harry 
Johnston who confirmed 
the existence of Okapis, at 
first believed that this 
animal was some kind of 



Text: G. Ratna Kumar Illustration ; Shantauu Chatterjee 


a horse. He had seen 
portions of its hide with 
black and wliite stripes 
and thought that it might 
even be a Zebra. 

After obtaining several 
skulls of these strange 
animals, he concluded that 
it was a relative of the 
giraffe. Okapi is in truth 
the closest relative of 
the giraffe. 

An adult Okapi stands 
about six feet high. Like 
the giraffe, the Okapi has 
bony horns (only in 


males) above the eyes. Its 
coat is rich plum colour 
over most of the body, 
but the hind quarters and 
upper parts of all four 
limbs have black and 
white stripes. 

An Okapi has poor 
eyesight. But it has keen 
senses of hearing and 
smell which are most 
useful in the dense forest 
where vision is limited. 

The Okapi’s walk is 
somewhat peculiar to see. 

The Okapi is a browser, 


using its long tongue to 
gather its vegetative food. 
The Okapi’s tongue is so 
long that the animal uses 
it to wash its ears. 

Its distinctive skuU 
and teeth have been 
found in fossil beds, 
almost two million years 
old, in Tanzania. 

Animals similar to the 
Okapi had evolved by the 
Miocene period, 25 million 
years ago, so the Okapi is 
a very primitive animal. 
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CIRCUS GIRL AT SCHOOL PART—IV 






























































Nixr MORNING. WHIN CRIBKN WENT TO FEED THE ANIMALS IN PETS' 
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T he school bus came 
to a halt and Rajat and 
Rahul got off. Rajat 
had jumped out quickly 
as he was very hungry and 
the sun was rather hot. 

“Stop kicking that stone 
around, Rahul,” Rajat 
scolded his younger 
brother. “Hurry, mother 
must be waiting to have 
lunch.” 

“You go ahead, Rajat, 

I am right behind you,” 
answered Rahul his eyes 
crinkling in a smile. JHis 
hair was tousled, his shirt 
was hanging out, and he 
had his tie and Mt in his 
hand along with his water 
bottle. 


‘Rahul must be tired, 
poor chap,’ thought Rajat. 
He retraced his steps. 

“Give those to me,” he 
said putting out his hand 
for Rahul’s water bottle, 
tie and belt. “Walk faster, 
mother will be waiting,” 
he repeated. 

“Ma, Ma, open the door,” 
he called out on reaching 
the house. 

“Where is Rahul?” 
asked their mother, 
opening the door. 

“He is coming, Mother,” 
Rajat assured her as he 
went in to change and 
wash. 

Rahul’s voice could 
soon be heard outside 


the gate. 

“Ma, come here, look, 
look w'ho is following me,” 
he called out excitedly. 

The urgency in his voice 
made his mother come 
out quickly. She saw Rahul 
and a small, healthy looking 
cow, rather like a full- 
grown calf, standing 
outside. She was jet black 
in colour with a dash of 
white on her forehead. 

Two small horns protruded 
from the head. Her skin 
shone like black silk in the 
afternoon sun. Rahul kept 
standing outside, beside 
her. 

“What is this Rahul?” 
demanded his mother. 
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"why can’t you come home 
straight? Why did you 
bring her here?” Mother 
shot the questions in rapid 
succession. 

‘Mother asks loo many 
questions at the same time,’ 
thought Rahul. 

"She was standing just 
three houses away,’’ he 
said aloud, "and I just 
said da, da and she began 
following me. I think she 
Is hungry. Can we give her 
something to eat Ma?’’ 
he asked hesitantly. 

By this time. Bo-bo their 
pet dog who had also come 
out started barking, trying 
to chase the cow away. 
Chameli, the cat, stretched 


herself and nonchalantly 
walked indoors to enjoy 
the quiet coolness. 

“Don’t be silly, Rahul," 
admonished his mother, 
brushing away a stray 
tendril of hair from her 
face. "You are very naughty. 
Come on in,” she said. 

"We have enough animals 
to feed even otherwise 
without adding to the 
number.” 

Rahul was like that. If 
Bo-bo was a birthday gift 
from his father, Chameli 
the cat had to be adopted 
by the family on Rahul’s 
insistence. Besides the 
dog and cat was the 
aquarium, and it made for 


a lot of work for mother. 

Rahul followed her 
indoors. After lunch he 
went to his room along 
with his brother to rest. 

He opened the window and 
looked outside. To his 
surprise, the little cow was 
still standing near the 
gate. 

Rahul ran to his mother. 
"Ma, look, the cow is still 
waiting outside. Won’t 
you give her something 
to eat please?” he asked. 

"Oh Rahul! I am tired,” 
then changing her mind 
she said, “All right then, 
let us give |?er the two 
leftover chappatis.’* They 
went out and mother held 
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the chappatis out to the 
animal. 

The cow gobbled them 
up quickly and snorted as 
though asking for more. 
Then running her rough 
tongue over her thick lips 
and shaking her head as 
if to say, “That was good, 
thank you,” she ambled 
away. 

The next day, when 
Rajat and Rahul got down 
from the bus, the small cow 
was waiting at the same 
place and started following 
Rahul again. 

“Now Mother is going to 
be angry, Rahul,” said 
Rajat. “You have indulged 
this cow by giving her 
the rotis yesterday.” 

“I did not,” protested 
Rahul. “Ma gave them to 


her. Anyway she is a nice 
cow. See she is walking 
behind us like a pup.” 
That day too the calf was 
given two chappatis. 

This soon b^ame a daily 
routine. 

“Let’s caR her Poonam,” 
said mother one day as she 
fed the cow. 

A few days later, early 
in the evening, Rajat and 
Rahul were as usual going 
to their friend’s house to 
play. As they came near 
the main road, they saw 
a van coming at a great 
speed just as a herd of 
cattle was crossing the 
road. One of them was 
severely hit by the van. 

The van i^ed off without 
stopping. Rahul and Rajat 
could see the animal 


struggling on its wobbly 
feet to get up, failing 
which, it dropped to the 
ground. 

“Come Rahul,” said 
Rajat, catching hold of 
Rahul’s hand. They both 
ran to the place of the 
accident. 

“It is Poonam,” exclaimed 
Rahul as soon as they 
reached the spot. “She Is 
badly hurt. Look, her horn 
has been ripped off and 
there are blood marks and 
scratches aU over her 
body,” Rahul was naturally 
agitated. 

“Yes Rahul, and I think 
she has broken a leg too. 
She must be in severe pain, 
look how she is trembling,” 
Rajat was equally 
concerned. 
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“What shall we do?” 
asked Rahul in tears. 

‘‘Don’t cry Rahul, we 
will think of something 
but first we must move 
her from the middle of the 
road.” Rajat patted his 
little brother gently. He 
knew how sad Rahul was 
feeling. 

On seeing Rajat and 
Rahul, Poonam turned her 
head in spite of the pain 
and looked at them 
trustingly. 

With the help of a few 
people, the boys slowly 
dragged Poonam to the 
sidewalk. Rahul kept 
stroking her neck and 
consoling her. Just then 
Mrs. Nanda from the 
house nearby, who had been 
watching all that had been 
going on, came out and 
seeing the wounded animal 
offered to help. 

“What can we do for 
her aunty?” asked Rajat 
more concerned about 
Rahul. 

“She is in a state of 
shock,” said Mrs. Nanda 
briskly getting into action. 

“She is Poonam, aunty, 
we know her. She comes to 
our house daily,” said 
Rahul brushing away his 
tears as he stroked her 
gently. 

“Poonam?” Mrs. Nanda 
asked in surprise, “Does 
she belong to you?” 

“No, we do not know 
whom she belongs to, but 
she comes to our house 
because of Rahul, every 


day,” Rajat explained, 
“mother gives her rotis.” 

“A strange bond indeed,’ 
mused Mrs. Nanda. 

“All right, let us see if 
she’ll cat something.” 

Going in, she brought 
rotis soaked in milk and 
fed Poonam slowly with 
Rahul’s help. 

“Rajat,” said Mrs. Nanda 
pointing to an oncoming 
vehicle, “try to stop that 
van.” 

Rajat held up his hand 


but the van sped on. 

“Do you boys have a 
car?” asked Mrs. Nanda. 
“If so, you can get help 
from home while I wait 
here.” 

“We’ll go,” said Rajat. 
“We stay very near, come 
on Rahul!” hd called to his 
brother and as Rahul 
started moving reluctantly 
Poonam moved her head 
again and looked at him 
entreatingly, her eyes shiny 
and watery. Was she 
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crying? 

“I’ll stay with Poonam 
Rajat,” answered Rahul, 
“You go, and tell Mummy 
to come soon.” 

Rajat ran home and told 
his mother about Poonam. 
She immediately got ready 
and' accompanied Rajat to 
where he had left the 
others. On seeing Poonam’s 
condition she squatted near 
her and stroked her with 
affection. 

“What shall we do, 
Mama?” asked Rahul in a 
broken voice. Before she 
could reply, tw*o smartly 
dressed young girls stepped 
out from the aulorickshaw 
they were travelling in. 
“What is the matter?” 
asked one, “Can we help?” 

On hearing about 
Poonam’s plight they said, 
“We are on our way to a 
party, but that can wait. 

We do know of a veterinary 
hospital. We will take 
Poonam with us and get 
her admitted.” 

Rahul and the others 
thanked them gratefully. 

All of them helped put 
Poonam in the autorickshaw. 
Since she was a small 
animal, she fitted in and 
lay motionless. She looked 
at Rahul and he stroked 
her forehead again. 

“We doubt, whether she 
will survive,” comn:\ented 
the girls with concern, 

“She is badly hurt and has 
been lying for a long time 
without help, but we will 
do our best,” they promised 


Rahul. 

Mother gave them her 
phone number. 

“We will ring up in the 
morning,” they chorused. 

Ilahul, Rajat and Mother 
returned home with heavy 
hearts. 

“Ma,” inquired Rahul, 
the next day the moment 
he returned from school, 
“How is Poonam? Did 
you get any news?” 

“No.” answered mother 
iiowly. 

A week passed, then a 
month, but still there was 
no news and neither did 
Poonam return. 

“Poonam must have 
died, poor thing,” said 
Rajat one day. 

“No,” replied Rahul 
shaking his head, “she’ll 
come, I know she will.” 

Gradually, all of them 
stopped talking about 
Poonam. 

One afternoon when 
Rajat and Rahul got off 
the bus however.... 

“It’s Poonam!” cried out 
Rahul excitedly, running 
towards her. He patted 
her back and stroked her 
forehead. Poonam shook her 
head up and down as she 
always did when she saw 
Rahul. 

“Oh, how' wonderful,” 
Rajat exclaimed. “She is 
alive!” he continued in 
utter disbelief. 

“Didn’t I tell you she’ll 
come?” answered Rahul 
smiling confidently. 

“Mother will be sui^prised 


too,” he added and ran 
towards the house. 

Poonam followed them 
slowly. It was then that 
Rajat noticed, she was 
limping. 

“Must be her broken leg,” 
sa d Rajat as he followed 
her. 

With one horn missing, 
her body wasted and her 
skin having lost its sheen, 
Povonam was no more the 
beauty she had been once. 

Mother came running to 
the gate as soon as Rahul 
gave her the news. 

“Ma...” mooed Poonam 
as if to say, “I am glad to 
see you all again.” 

That day Poonam had a 
reunion feast of rotis 
topped with ghee, ripe 
bananas, jaggery and 
carrots. 

“She will recover soon, 
though her limp and horn 
canrot be rectified,” 
reflected their mother. 
Poonam shook her head 
up and down as before. 

“Isn’t she... pre... tty?” 
a.skod Rahul his eyes 
crinkling as he smiled. 

“No,” answered his 
mother, laughingly, “she 
is gritty.” 
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Text: Shubhra Majumdar Illustrations : Shantanu Chatterjee 


I N modern wars, battles 
are no longer fought 
on a wide plain or 
maidan. Armies do not 
meet each other face to 
face, mounted on horses 
and elephants, but remain 
well hidden or securely 
protected. Modern warfare 
is now waged on land with 
tanks, in the air with 
bomber and fighter aircraft, 
and on the sea from 
battleships and submarines. 
Thus, when a soldier is 
wounded during the 
fighting, his wounds cannot 
be cared for, on the 
battleground. lie has to 
be carried off to an 
ambulance and rushed off 
to a ‘field’ hospital or a 
make-shift hospital, where 
doctors see to his treatment. 
Many times, soldiers 


who are wounded are 
unable to walk and reach 
an ambulance on their 
own. Their wounds are so 
serious that they have 
to be carried on the backs 
of other soldiers up to the 
ambulance. There, the 
doctors at once give them 
treatment and keep them 
in bed till they are well 
enough to return to the 
war ground. 

A kind-hearted soldier, 
whose name was John 
Simpson Kirkpatrick, was 
famous for the number of 
woimded soldiers he had 
carried from the battle¬ 
field to the hospital. John 
Simpson, as he was called 
by his Army friends, was 
a member of the Australian 
Army’s Third Ambulance 
Unit. He was an ANZAC. 


This means that Simpson 
was a member of the 
Australian and New 
Zealand Army Corp. He 
had been sent to fight at 
the battleground of Gallipoli 
in West Asia. The place wa 
a vast sandy stretch of lane 
and the only animal that 
was commonly found here, 
was the donkey. Before 
the war had begun, every 
family in Gallipoli had 
a donkey of its own, just 
as people have pet dogs 
and cats today. The 
villagers used to rear 
these animals and the 
donkeys were used by 
them to carry loads. 

Simpson was a great 
animal lover. At GalUpoli 
it did not take long for 
Simpson to 'kpot a stray 
donkey. He made the poor 
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animal his pet. The 
owners of the donkey 
could not take him 
along when they left 
Gallipoli, when war hit 
their land, Simpson’s 
donkey soon learned to obey 
his new master. He was 
nicknamed ‘Duffy’ but at 
times Simpson also called 
him Abdul or Murphy. 

Duffy proved to be a 
very useful pet. Whenever 
his master went out on 
his task of spotting 
wounded soldiers and 
helping them to reach an 
ambulance and go to the 
hospital, Duffy went 



along with him. Then 
Simpson found a fine way 
of making use of his pet. 
He began to place wounded 
soldiers with leg wounds 
on Duffy’s back and the 
clever animal happily 
carried his load safely to 
the field hospital unit. In 
thi.s way, Duffy and his 
master saved many 
soldiers from dying and the 
pair of them became 
famous all over the battle¬ 
ground of Gallipoli. People 
called Simpson The Man 
mth the Donkey. 

The donkey had made 


Simpson a great hero. 

Alas! all this good work 
was not to last very long. 
After three weeks 
together, on May 19, 1915, 
Simpson was shot through 
the heart and died while 
he was doing his duty 
of taking soldiers to the 
hospital. The donkey of 
Gallipoli is remembered 
to this day as the 
greatest friend of man. 
Everyone says that the 
donkey was a friend in 
need and a friend indeed! 
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Story : Manju Sharma Illustrations : Deepak Harichandan 


A yr AMMA, I’m off 
to play,” shouted 
Ganesh and 

rushed out with the pear 
in his hand. 

“But Neshi,” called out 
his mother from the 
kitchen. “You must eat that 
pear first.” 

Ganesh had already 


reached the gate where all 
his friends were waiting 
for him. All of them 
rushed towards the 
playground as soon as they 
saw him approaching. 
Ganesh followed. 

“You’ve wasted so much 
of our time,” said Harish 
who was running beside 


him. He was one of the 
eldest amongst the boys 
and lead the team Ganesh 
was in. 

They reached the ground 
where the other team was 
waiting. Gautam lead this 
team. Kallu, as usual, was 
standing against the 
lemon tree. He, who stood 
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outside the mandir begging 
for alms all day long, was 
always on time to watch 
the boys play. They’d shooed 
him away earlier only to 
I see him back again after 
sometime. So HarSsh 
suggested that since Kallu 
would not stop coming, he 
could be made to assist 
them in fetching the ball 
when it went too far 
away. Everyone agreed. 

Since then, nobody 
asked Kallu to leave the 
ground though they 
bullied him all the same. 

“Ganesh, will you throw 
that pear and get ready 
to play?” shouted Rishi, 
his teammate. Ganesh 
threw it at once, lest he was 
out of the team. Suddenly 
he saw Kallu rushing 
towards him. He had 
always been scared of 
Kallu, He closed his eyes 
and shrieked. And then 
opened his eyes just to see 
Kallu bending down to 
pick up the soiled pear. 

“Let the beggar eat it!” 
sneered Gautam. “He 
doesn’t get to eat one 
otherwise.” And everybody 
except Harish and Ganesh 
started laughing. 

At dinner that night 
Ganesh was about to pick 
up a piece of alu he had 
dropped on the ground 
when his mother shook his 
hand. “You’re not supposed 
to eat something fallen on 
the ground, beta" she 
explained. 

“But Kallu ate the pear 


I threw on the ground,” 
said Ganesh. 

“And who’s Kallu?” 

“He fetches the ball for 
us,” came the prompt 
reply. 

“Then his parents must 
not have taught him 
manners,” said she 
carelessly. “Now wash your 
hands and be off to bed.” 

Ganesh thought for quite 
some time before he 
finally dropped off to sleep. 
Kallu always wore the 
same dirty pair of shorts 
with a number of patches 
all over them. He did not 
seem to ever comb his hair 
or take a bath. He must 
have been Harish’s age — 
around thirteen years old. 

Two days later, Ganesh 
was playing in Harish’s 
house. Though Harish was 
three years older, they got 
along pretty well. Suddenly, 
they heard some noise 
outside. They followed 
Harish’s mother, Sheila, 
out to see what was wrong. 
The noise seemed to be 
coming from Nidhi’s 
house. By now, quite a few 
people had gathered at 
their gate. Nidhi’s father 
was beating Kallu 
mercilessly. Her mother 
stood nearby shouting and 
abusing Kallu at the top 
of her voice. Ganesh felt 
sad for Kallu. He had never 
liked Nidhi much. She was 
his classmate and would 
always be stealing his 
pencils and erasers. If he 
happened to recognise them 


to be his, she would start 
crying. But why were her 
parents beating Kallu? 
Sheila, Harish’s mother wet 
ahead to help Kallu out. 
Kallu seemed to have come 
to wash their dishes which 
otherwise his grandmother 
did. In the process he had 
picked up a ten-rupee 
note lying in the kitchen. 
Ganesh wondered why he 
had done that for never 
once had he stolen their 
ball while they were 
playing. 

Sheila somehow 
managed to get Kallu out 
of it all and then brought 
him home. “So, you’re 
Kanti’s grandson. Narcn, 
are you?” she asked. 

KaUu nodded. 

Harish and Ganesh 
looked at each other. They 
had not known Kallu’s 
real name nor did they know 
he had a granny. 

“Here, take this water and 
wash your face first!” said 
Sheila, handing him a 
tumbler of water. 

While Kallu washed his 
face Ganesh whispered to 
her, “Badi Amma, he 
doesn’t bathe ever. He even 
picks up food lying on the 
ground and eats it. His 
parents did not teach him 
any manners!” 

Harish’s mother smiled, 

“No child, it is just that 
his mother died long back 
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and his father has shifted 
to the city after marrying 
another woman. 

“He’s only got a very 
old granny who washes 
dishes to make ends meet. 
That’s why he has to beg. 
He’s too poor to go to 
school and wear good 
clothes like you people do. 
So you must not look down 
upon him for that.’’ 

Kallu came back. He 
looked much belter with 
his face looking cleaner. 

She asked him, “So, w'hy 
did you steal?” 


Kallu .stood still, staring 
at the ground. 

“Speak up!’’ she demanded. 

“Eh! Da-daadi is very 
ill,” stammered Kallu. 

“They didn’t pay her this 
month. 1 couldn’t go 
begging since I had to look 
after her and then her work. 
So there was nothing to 
eat at home.” 

“Silly boy!” Harish 
scolded. “You could have 
come to us!” 

“I-I was scared,” and 
Kallu started sobbing. 

“Never mind, you’re 


going to work here from 
now on and you won’t go 
begging any more,” Sheila 
said. Kallu looked up in 
surprise. She patted him 
lovingly. 

Ganesh hugged her, 

“Badi Amnia, you’re great.” 

Harish hugged her too. 

She said, “Come on, 
boys. It’s time for lunch!” 

‘Now we will never 
see Kallu begging again,* 
thought Ganesh. He would 
tell his mother that Kallu 
wasn’t all''that ill-mannered 
after alll 
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DEA TH 

Who is this mysterious stranger called 

Death? 

Shapeless, formless, invisible, intangible. 
Scholars, wizards, prophets—many 
Have tried to unravel the stranger*s 

identity. 

Only to be unsuccessful. 

He looks on from his fearsome, unknown 

abode. 

Chuckling at his own ingenuity 
In keeping his identity a secret; 

A secret to all except the Creator 
Who, powerless, watches silently 
And remembers that fateful day long ago 
When he had banished to earth Adam 

and Eve 

Leaving them bereft of the gift of 

immortality. 

Then began Death’s march to power. 
Gorging on the lives of the helpless 

mortals. 

His appetite grounng faster than the 

population 

Finds an excuse to snatch away ' 

A newborn asleep by his Mother’s side 
Or, to tear out mercilessly the soul of 
An only child, the ‘apple’ of an aged eye. 
Until a few years back. 

His food supply depended much upon 
The loyalty of his aides — 

His managers being Smallpox, Cholera, 
Earthquake and Flood. 
Now the scenario has changed — 

His victims jump willingly into his jaws 
To his great astonishment and glee 
Eager are they to jump at each other’s 

throat 

While he keeps shuttling 

From Ayodhya to Punjab and Kashmir, 

Victims existing in apundance. 

Recently had he been, on a long trip to 

Iraq, 

Wherefrom more powerful and 

formi^ble than ever. 

He has emerged. 


In this era of intolerance and hatred, 
Cruelty, violence and bloodshed. 

He stalks the paths fearlessly 

His bloodshot eyes hungrily searching. 

The masses for possible victims. 

No distinction do they make between 
The hungry urchin on the road and 
The rich, old man lying sick in his 

mansion. 

So, mankind, beware 
Lose all your humanity 
And at the mercy you shall be 
Of this unknown, vicious stranger 
His identity, shrouded in mystery. 

Ne’er then would Planet Earth be able 
To boast of its precious gift — 

The wonderful, rare “Gift of Life”. 

Anupama Jayachandran (16) 



Time tests and time tries. 

Uncanny are its routes. 

And long and unnding too. 

Time gives much unpleasantness 
It disillusions and disheartens. 

But with the bitter, it has also the good 

for you. 

Time deceives, as it is habituated to 
What to us seems joy 
Is merely time, playing a prank or turo. 
Yet the best thing about time is that 
In spite of its ventures, unending 
Time reveals and brings to the surface 

that which is true! 
Simple Mobanfy (15) 
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Navin Chaiid 


As the Olympic Games open at Barcelona 
on July 25, 1992 it is time to take a look at 
India’s association with the most exciting 
Games event of our times. How far have 
Indian athletes come since they won the Hockey 
gold in the Olympic Games for the first time in 


Amsterdam in 

I NDIA’S association 
with the Olympic 
Games can be traced 
to the 1928 Amsterdam 
Olympics. It was here that 
India made its debut in 
international hockey and 
won the coveted jjold 
medal, tJiereby rejjistering 
its world supremacy in the 
game. 

A cursory glance at the 
Olympic records, however, 
reveals the fact that the 
first Indian participant in 
the Olympics was Norman 
Pritchard, who blazed the 
trail as far back as 1900. 

He won two silver medals 
and till date remains the 
only athlete to win a silver 
medal for India. 

Some say that Pritchard 
was an Anglo-Indian from 
Calcutta, while some others 
insist he w'as English, w'ho 
resided in India. This is 
perhaps the reason, for his 
story has gone unsung. 
Another reason for his feat 
going unrecognised may be 


1928 ? 

that India was not a free 
country then. Its 
representatives could take 
part in international events 
only as members of a 
composite British Contingent. 
But bi.s feat is there for 
all of us to see. 

On .luty 16. 1900, 
Pritchard finished second 
to American Alvin 
Kracnzlcin in the 200 m 
hurdles, faking 26.6 seconds 
to the world record holder’s 
2.6.4. Si.\ days later, 
Pritchard pocketed another 
American, John Walter 
Tewksbuiy in the 200 m. 
Pritchard completed the 
race in 22.8 seconds to the 
Americans 22.2. Incidentally 
the Indian had defeated 
Tewksbury in the hurdles 
on his way to the silver. 

After Pritchard, it took 
nearly 20 years more for 
the Indian sports authorities 
to get themselves organised 
to enable the country to 
partiepate in the subsequent 
Olympic events. The 


credit for organising Indian 
athletes on an all-India 
level goes to Dr. A.C. 
Noehren of the Madras 
YMCA. 

In the 7th Olympic Games 
at Antwerp (1920), India 
officially participated in an 
Olympiad for the first 
time. Two athletes and 
two wrestlers represented 
India. P.C. Banerjee 
(4th place in 400 m heats) 
and P.S. Chaudhule 
flOth place in 10,000 m 
and 19th in marathon) were 
eliminated in the heats. 

The wrestlers Appa Navel 
and D.R. Shinde failed to 
achieve any success. 

In the 8th Olympic Games 
at Paris (1924), a nine- 
member Indian team 
participated without any 
success. J.S. Hall, T.K. Pitt 
W.R. Hildreth, Dalip Singh 
and M.R. Singh were some 
of the more famous names. 
In 1927, the Indian Olympic 
Association*’came into 
being, thanks to the efforts 
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of Dr. Noehren and 
Sir Dorabji Tata. This put 
the country permanently 
on the map of world 
sports in its own right and 
not as an appendage of 
the British Contingent as 
had been the case till then. 
Soon the task of organising 
Indian sports on a 
systematic and scientific 
basis was undertaken by the 
late Maharaja Bhupinder 
Singh of Patiala and 
Mr. G.D. Sondhi, who were 
elected President and 
Secretary respectively of 
the lOA. 

The 9th Olympic Games 
staged in Amsterdam in 
1928 proved to be of 
historic significance to 
Indian sports and games. 

The Indian contingent 
consisted of seven athletes 
and 15 hockey players. 

J.S. Hall, taking part in 
the 400 m. came second 
in the ninth heat of the 
first round and was 
eliminated in the second. 
However, he became the 
first Indian athlete to 
reach that far. The other 
athletes failed to achieve 
any significant result and 
the failure on the track 
field was offset by the 
hockey squad, wdio not only 
won the gold medal but 
also proved the country’s 
overwhelming superiority 
in the game by winning 


all the five matches it 
played—scoring 28 goals 
without conceding any. 

The 1932 Los Angeles 
Olympics faced two major 
obstacles—the depression 
and the geographical 
isolation of California. As 
such the participation was 
the lowest since 1906 
though automatic timing 
and the photo-finish 
camera was introduced for 
the first time. The Indian 
centingent consisted of 
the hockey team, three 
athletes and a swimmer. 
While the hockey squad 
retained the title, an 
interesting anecdote needs 
mention. Indian hockey was 
short of funds and in 
order to raise money, a 
journalist representing the 
Indian Hockey Federation 
approached Mahatma 
Gandhi and asked him to 
issue an appeal to the 
masses. 

Gandhiji’s only reply 
was—“What is hockey?” 

Nevertheless, the team 
made it to Los Angeles by 
playing exhibition matches 
in Europe. India played 
only two matches in the 
Olympics—defeated 
Japan 11-1 and USA by 
24-1. In the later game, 
which had the highest 
score ever achieved in an 
international match. Roop 
Singh scored 10 goals and 


Dhyan Chand eight. 
Amongst the athletes. 
Mervyn Sutton finished 
seventh in the 110 metres 
hurdles and became the 
first Indian to reach the 
hurdles semi-finals, 

N. Mullick, the lone Indian 
swimmer, was eliminated 
in the heats. 

The 1936 Berlin Olympic 
saw India's domination in 
hockey. The Dhyan Chand- 
led team won its third 
straight gold but the 
perfcrinance of the others 
proved extremely 
disappointing. Five athletes, 
three wrestlers and one 
weightlifter of Burmese 
origin had made the Indian 
squad. Athletes Eric 
Whiteside (100 and 200 m) 
G.F. Bhalla (400 and 800m) 
Raunaq Singh (5,000 m) 
and eSA Swamy (marathon) 
lost their races in the 
preliminaries. 

At the first post-war 
Olympics in London (1945), 
the Indian participants 
wore (heir new badge, the 
Ashoka Lion. With the 
Indian tri-colour fluttering 
in the breeze and the 
melody of the national 
anthem Java Gana Mana 
heard in the Olympic arena, 
it was a proud moment 
for the newly independent 
India, which took part in 
eight disciplinc.s—hockey, 
football, athletics, boxing. 
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wrestling, weightlifting, 
cycling and swimming. 

The football team were the 
surprise of the competition 
for even on the wet and 
slippery grounds of England 
most of the Indian players 
were without boots and 
were nicknamed ‘The 
bare-foot wonders’. Owing 
to the cold, India missed 
two penalties in their 
match against France and 
lost 1-2. 

The hockey team, 
somewhat depleted by the 
creation of Pakistan, still 
retamed their title for the 
fourth time in succession. 
Most of the other 
competitors had gone in 
the euphoria of 
Independence and were 
unprepared for the rigours 
of stiff Olympic competition. 
The only exception was 
Henry Rebello, who 
reached the finals of the 
hop, step and jump event, 
which was held on a 
bitingly cold and rainy day. 
As Rebello did not 
possess a track-suit, he 
pulled a muscle as he 
whited for his chance to 
Jump and was taken out of 
the stadium on a stretcher. 

For the 1952 Helsinki 
Olympics, the Indian 
contingent was more 
meticulously prepared than 
before. Yet only two 
wrestlere achieved some 
distinction. K.D. Jadav 
secur'ed a bronze medal In 
the freestyle bantam 
weight class—only the 


second Indian since 1900 
to ever win an Olympic 
medal in an individual 
event. The other wrestler 
Mangwe finished fourth 
In the featherw'eight class. 

For the first time, the 
fair sex represented India 
at an Olympics and gave 
a fillip to women’s sports 
in the country. In hockey. 
India retained its pre¬ 
eminent position by 
winning the gold for the 
fifth time in succession. 

In the 1956 Melbourne 
Olympics, the Indian hock^ 
team annexed the gold 
medal for a record sixth 
time by beating its arch- 
rival Pakistan by a lucky 
solitary goal. The football 
team reached its zenith by 
finishing fourth in the 
tournament. Centre-forw&rd 
Neville d’Souza scored a 
hat-trick against Australia. 

In the 1960 Rome 
Olympics, it was the best 
of times and the worst of 
times. In this ancient city, 
India finally lost her 
32-years-old hockey 
supremacy by losing 0-1 
to Pakistan in the final. 
Compensation for the 
hockey debacle was 
provided by Milkha Singh, 
popularly known as The 
Flying Sikh’. In an 
electrifying 400 metres 
final, Milkha broke the 
Olympic record but yet 
missed the bronze medal 
by a photo finish. The 
national football team also 
played gallantly drawing 


with France 14 and 
narrowly losing to the 
ultimate winners, 

Hungary 1-2. 

The 18th Olympics 
were held in 1964 on 

Asian soil for the first 
time at Tokyo. India 
regained the Olympic 
hockey gold, beating 
Pakistan 1-0 in the final. 
The all important goal was 
scored by Mohinder Lai off 
a penalty stroke. Athlete 
Gurbachan Singh Randhawj 
finished fifth in the 110 m 
hurdles race and Stephie 
d’Souza reached the semi¬ 
final of the 400 metres. 

In the 1968 Mexico 
Olympics. India sent a 
limited contingent of 27 
with a stress on quality. 
Nevertheless, it did not 
bring the desired results. 
For the first time since 
1928 India failed to reach 
the hockey final. India lost 
to Australia 1-2 in the 
semifinal and had to fight it 
out for a bronze by beating 
Germany 2-1 

In 1972, the West 
Germans, hoping to erase 
embarrass'ng memories 
of the Nazi Games of 1936. 
staged the biggest Olsnnpic 
in Munich. However, the 
Olympic movement was 
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permanently scarred on the 
morning of September 5. 
when eight Palestinian 
terrorists bi^ke into the 
Olympic village and 
attacked Israeli athletes. 

Eleven Israelis were 
killed and the Games were 
suspended for 34 hours. 
Though the games 
continued, many athletes 
found that they had lost 
their desire to compete. 
India had to again remain 
content with a bronze in 
hockey, this time losing 
to Pakistan in the semi¬ 
final. Wrestlers Sudesh 
Kumar and Prem iSTath 
missed a bronze medal each 
due to injury. 

In the 1976 Montreal 
Olympics, Indian hockey 
touched its nadir, finishing 
seventh. It also suffered a 
1-6 defeat against Australia. 
The depression in hockey 
was offset in athletics 
where Sriram Singh stole 
the show in 800 metres 
final. Sriram led a star- 
studded field throughout 
the first lap but was 
overtaken later to finish a 
creditable seventh, having 
created a new Asian and 
Indian record. 

The 1980 Moscow 


Olympics were disrupted 
by the US-led boycott. 
Competition in many 
games such as yatching, 
equestrian, hockey and 
swimming was severely 
depleted. India sent its 
largest ever contingent, 
including an equestrian 
team for the first time. 
The basketball and 
women’s hockey team also 
made their debut. However, 
India just managed to 
grab the gold medal in 
hockey for the eighth and 
the last time. However, 
it was a depleted gold 
since the lop teams like 
Pakistan, Australia, 

Germany, Holland, New 
Zealand had boycotted the 
games. 

With the 1984 Olympics 
being held in Los Angeles 
(USA), the government of 
USSR responded with a 
revenge boycott. Indian 
hockey slipped to fifth 
place. P.T. Usha made it 
quite easily to the finals. 

On August 8, Usha, despite 
her finishing kick, lost out 
on the bronze to Cristina 
Cojocaru of Romania by 
.01 seconds. The women’s 
relay team comprising 
of M.D. Valsamma, Vandana 


Rao, Shiny Abraham and 
P.T. Usha powered their 
way to the final of the 
4x400 m relay, where they 
finished seventh. 

In the 1988 Seoul 
Olympics, India had not 
hoped for any medal but 
the challenge they posed in 
different disciplines was 
pathetic, failing to perform 
even to their own potential. 
In hockey, the myth of 
Asian supremacy was laid 
to rest when neither 
India nor Pakistan qualified 
for the semi-finals. India 
finished sixth, losing 1-2 to 
Pakistan in the clash for 
fifth place. Athletics became 
a matter of shame with the 
bad vibes between the two 
coaches. P.T. Usha’s 
reputation was the biggest 
stumbling block, as she 
ran the 400 m hurdles— 
her pet event—^in the 
abysmal time of 59.55 
seconds. In archery, Sanjeev 
Singh finished 36th, Limba 
Ram 39th and Shyam Lai 
Meena 71st. In the team 
event, they finished 21st. 

The problem with Indian 
sport is that far too much 
is being written and 
spoken about it, but very 
little being done. 
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story : Kalpana Bansal Illustrations : Chaitall Chatterji^ 


S UMAN, Saurabh, 

Ravi and Rati were 
anxiously waiting for 
their friend Raja. It was 
a special day for the 
four children because 
they were to have a joy¬ 
ride on Raja, like the 
bravery award winners 
do at the Republic Day 
Parade. Raja was a massive 
tusker who formed a 
part of the Parade every 
year and had a special 
affinity for the quartet, as 
he visited their colony 
every week. 

These four children 
had not won any award 
but the mahout had 
promised to bring Raja to 
Lok Vihar dressed and 
decorated the same way 
as he was for the Parade. 
Now the appointed hour 
had come and the 


children’s eyes were glued 
to that end of the road 
from where Raja came 
to their colony every 
Saturday. 

Rati, the youngest of 
all. pulled Saurabh’s arm 
for the third time in 
fifteen minutes and tried 
to peer at his watch, 

“It’s quarter past five. 
Yusuf is forty-five minutes 
late,” Saurabh said in 
an irritated tone as he 
knew that Rati did not 
know how to tell time. 

“He had promised to be 
here by four-thirty. Even 
otherwise on Saturdays 
he never comes later than 
five o’ clock,” remarked 
Ravi. 

“You think dressing and 
decorating Raja is a joke? 
Don’t forget that Raja is 
an elephant,” scoffed 


Suman. 

“Oh no! I have told my 
Papa to keep his movie 
camera ready and it is 
getting dark,” moaned 
Rati in a low voice. 

“But where is your royal 
dress Maharam/7?” joked 
Suman. The four friends 
lived in Lok Vihar, on the 
banks of river Yamuna. 

On the same bank, was a 
hathishala, the home of 
nine elephants, belonging 
to Yusuf. These elephants 
were hired by people to 
take part in weddings or 
other processions. They 
were also used for 
advertising products, 
banners hanging down 
their sides. Another means 
of earning a livelihood 
through these animals was, 
by offering joy-rides. On ont 
such occasion Yusuf had 
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made a trip to Lok Vihar, suggested, “Let’s go to the Lakshmi was ill she too 

followed by many more. hathishala and find out." would howl in pain like 

This gradually developed The other three children this,’’ remarked Ravi, 

into a special relationship agreed. The children quickened 

between the kids and the They were walking their steps and as they 

unwieldy pachyderm. On along the river and as entered the gates of the 

each visit Raja greeted they got close to the hathishala their fears were 

the children with loud hathishala they heard confirmed. Right in the 

snorts of pleasure and they loud animal cries. Saurabh middle of the sprawling 

offered him bananas, looked at his friends with area of his home, lay their 

biscuits, etc. a question in his eyes. favourite tusker. Raja 

The children waited for “This sound seems to be was tethered by heavy 

eight days. But there w'as coming from the hathishala" chains that went round his 

'no sign of Raja or Yusuf. he stated. legs and were fastened 

Unable to contain his “I hope it is not Raja. to tree stumps. In front 

anxiety, one day Saurabh You remember when of him was a heap of 








sugarcane which seemed 
uniouched. Raja was lying 
on his back and emitting 
intermittent cries of pam. 
Close to liim sat Yusuf 
on a charpoy. 

“What has happened to 
Raja, Yusuf?” Ravi had 
anxiety written large over 
his face. “We have been 
waiting for you for over 
a week.” 

“Raja doesn’t seem to be 
well. What’s happened 
Yusuf?” asked Suman. 

Rati was almost in tears 
by now. Unable to bear 
the sight of the massive 
creature’s convulsive 
movements, she hid behind 
Saurabh. 

Yusuf looked at his 
young friends. He appeared 
exhausted and worried. 
“Yes, Raja is not well,” 
he replied in a choked 
voice. “A glass shard got 
embedded in his foot when 
we were returning from 
the Republic Day Parade. 
We had the sliver 
extracted the same day but 
the pain has refused to 
subside since then.” 

“Just a glass shard?” 
asked Saurabh. “Are you 
sure it’s not something 
more than that?” 

“Yusuf knows more than 
you about e’ephants. You 
can keep your ideas to 
yourself,” Ravi butted in. 

“Why don’t you consult 
a doctor, Yusuf?” suggested 
Suman. 

Kaley Khan, the helper, 
explained, “We did, the 

an 


doctor says that it’s some 
sort of infection.” 

“Oh! So the treatment 
has already been started.” 
Rati seemed a bit relieved 
by now. 

“No, not yet,” informed 
Kaley Khan. 

“WHY?” protested the 
children in chorus. 

“Each injection costs 
Rs. 200/- plus the doctor’s 
fee for each visit and 
Malik does not have that 
much money,” another 
worker informed them. 

“I have only four hundred 
rupees. From where wiR 
I get eight hundred rupees 
more?” grieved Yusuf. 

“1 have yet to return the 
loan taken during 
liakshmi’s illness.” 

“But we cannot let Raja 
suffer like this. We must 
do something,” Ravi said 
looking at his friends. 

“What can we do?” 
doubted Suman. “From 
where will we bring so 
much money? I don’t have 
more than 50 rupees in 
my money box.” 

“That’s a brilliant idea!” 
exclaimed Saurabh, 
snapping his fingers. “Let’s 
all open our money boxes 
and see how much we can 
collect.” 

“Don’t worry Yusuf, we 
will not let Raja die like 
Lakshmi.” 

Lakshmi, the baby 
elephant, had died a couple 
of months ago of an 
intestinal infection. So 
deep was Yusuf’s love for the 


animal that he got Lakshmi’ 
carcass mounted and 
preserved at a crippling 
price — money which he 
had to borrow from a 
local money lender. Now 
Lakshmi stood at the gate 
of the State Natural 
History Museunf. 

Next day being Sunday, 
the four children arrived 
very early at the 
hathisala. They brought 
with them their savings 
of a few months. All 
together they had five 
hundred and sixty-five 
rupees with them. Saurabh 
made a .quick calculation 
and informed everybody, 
“We stiU require two 
hundred and thirty-five 
rupees.” 

Moved by the children’s 
concern, Kaley Khan 
came forward and said, 
“I’ll contribute twenty-five 
rupees.” At this the 
other five workers also 
decided to pool in. “We’ll 
also contribute ten rupees 
each,” said one of them. 

“StUl short?” inquired 
Yusuf, looking at Saurabh 
with hope in his eyes. 

“Yes, but only one 
hundred and sixty rupees,” 
apprised Saurabh. 

“Oh,_ nol” grieved Rati, 

“Idea!” It was Suman 
with one of her brilliant 
ideas once again. “Let us 
meet the doctor, Yusuf. 
We’ll explain our problem 
to him and^ assure him 
that we will pay the 
remaining money next 
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month.” 

Somewhat relieved by the 
suggestion and the 
enthusiasm of the kids, 
Jfusuf rose from the 
zharpoy saying, “Let's give 
t a try. Come, I’ll take 
/ou to the doctor.” 

“Ravi, you and Rati stay 
here,” instructed Saurabh 
IS he walked towards the 
gates of the hathisala with 
Vusuf and Suman. 

Dr. Sharma was the city’s 


well-known veterinary 
surgeon. He heard of Yusuf’s 
plight and the children’s 
efforts to help him. Moved 
by the concern of tJie four 
friends he immediately 
relented. “The rest is my 
contribution towards Raja’s 
treatment. So, now* you 
don’t have to worry yourself 
about money anymore. 

Right? Jump into my car 
and we’ll start the treatment 
rightaway.” 


For the next five days, 

Dr. Sharma came to the 
hathisala every evening. 

The children came too, to 
see Raja being treated. The 
doctor not only refused to 
take anything for his 
visits but even treated the 
children to icecreams every 
day. On the last day he 
said to Yusuf, “Now Yusuf, I 
Raja is hale and hearty. I 
Before I leave I want one | 
Turn to page 67 | 

I 
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E NCOURA(IEI) by the 
enthusiastic response 
to the various 
prograrrunes organised 
during the 1991 summer 
vacations, Children’s Book 
Trust’s B.C. Roy Memorial 
Reading Room and Library 
geared up for a busy period 
in May and June this year’ 
A variety of activit.es were 
planned. Information about 
these was given to all 
members well in advance 
so that tJiey could enter 
their names lor the different 
programmes. 

Declamation and 
Recitation Competition 
was the first item, on 
May 22. The topic of the 


Declamation contest was 
‘Books, Love and Hate’. 

For both the contests, the 
medium was either English 
or Hindi. The prizes for the 
Declamation Contest went 
to Smita Saxena (First 
prize) and Raghav 
Subbarao (Second prize). 
Prizes were awarded under 
two age groups for 
Recitation. In the 5 9 age 
group for Recitation, 

Lonika Sood won Die 
First prize, and Srinath 
Sinha and Atish Anand 
won a Second prize each. 

In the 9-14 age group 
the First prize went to 
Vibha and the Second 
prize to Sharmistha Deb. 


A ‘magical’ note was 
added to the library 
programmes wiCh S.P. 

Singh Rawat’s Magic Show 
on May 23. That a magic 
show never fails to 
enthrall one and all was 
evident from the packed 
library hall that day. 

A number of Storytelling 
sessions were arranged 
on diflerent days for the 
younger members. These 
wore conducted by 
Mrs. Manorama Jafa, 

Mrs. Surekha Panandiker, 
Mrs. Anjani Soparkar, and 
Mrs. Nilima Sinha. 

Clay modelling is an 
engrossing pastime. The 
library members tried 
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their hand at it in two June 5. The dramatis member of the audience, 

sessions— on May 27 and personae were all children. Over the last couple of 

May 29. A variety of fruit They put up a very years, Watchword has 

and vegetables and figures convincing performance proved to be a great 

were created and coloured. and the message of favourite among the library 

Two short Hindi plays daughters receiving programmes. This popular 

based on the girl child attention equal to that given activity was held on 

were organised by to sons could not but be June 11. 

Ms. Sarojini Arya on understood by every Cn June 25, Mr.s. Chaitali 





































Chatterjee conducted a 
programme on how to 
make rangolis. On June 26, 
the library bloomed with 
multihued flowers as 
Mrs. Shanta Srinivasan, 
Curator of the Shankar’s 
International Dolls Museum, 
instructed the children on 


how to make paper flowers. 
Both these activities 
evinced great interest 
among children and were 
well attended. 

Mrs. Vaijayanti Tonpe, 
Editor, Children’s World 
conducted two workshops 
on Creative Writing* from 


June 17-19, and June 29-30 
and July 1. The participants 
all aq)iring writers, were 
told about the basics of 
writing to be read, 
about the importance of 
reading in writing; they 
were asked to write a 
short piece too. These 


















were evaluated at the end 
of the sessions, their strong 
and weak points discussed. 
The participants were all 
awarded certificates. The 
best pieces of the two 
Workhops are slated to 
appear in the November 
issue of Children’s World. 

The General Knowledge 
Quiz on June 26, had many 
participants. There were 
very few questions that 
fazed them. Obviously, they 
were all well-read and 
well-informed. 

An exhibition of 
photographs of rare and 


unusual flowers, taken by 
air. Rajendra Narang in 
the Valley of Flowers, was 
also put up. The enlarged 
pictures of those beautiful 
blooms were a source of 
delight. {*See pictures on 
Cover Ill). 

Apart from these 
programmes there were 
regular film shows. All the 
while, the library’s chief 
activity of lending and 
borrowing books and 
encouraging the habit of 
reading continued 
unhindered. 

As June drew to a close 


and the monsoon showers 
began, it was time to bring 
out the schoolbags and 
dust them in preparation 
for the reopening of the 
schools, finish homework, 
complete files — get ready 
for the new session. So 
that is where the library 
activities for this summer 
ended — a full, busy 
vacation with much learnt, 
many new' friends and 
acquaintances made and 
promises of another 
exciting vacation next 
year. 


THE FA^TASTIC FOUR 

(From page 63) 


assurance from you. You 
must bring Raja to our 
colony whenever you pass 
that way, so that my children 
can also enjoy joy-rides.” 

“I’ll be there this Sunday 
itself Doctor Saab,” replied 
Yusuf thanking Dr. Sharma 
profusely for saving his 
prized pet. 

That very Sunday, Yusuf 
decorated Raja once> again 
as he had done for the 
Republic Day Parade. He 
liimself wore a colourful 
turban and a shining 
ichkan, A. glittering howdah 


with a velvet, sequinncd 
canopy was placed on 
Raja’s back. 

Suman, Saurabh, Ravi 
and Rati were waiting with 
their fingers crossed. It was 
nearly five o’clock, the 
time when Yusuf had 
promised to come, 

“It’s nearly five. I hope...” 
began Suman when they 
heard the familiar tinkling 
of the bell. 

“Look what a surprise,” 
shrieked Ravi. The four 
of them had not expected 
Raja to be brought all 


liveried and decorated. 

Rati rushed inside to 
inform her father to be 
ready with the camera, 
Suman, Saurabh and Ravi 
began to clap and jump 
with delight as Raja ambled 
towards them. Yusuf got 
off the elephant’s back, 
hugged the kids and lodged 
them one by one in the 
howdah. All set and firmly 

placed they began to move 
towards Dr. Sharma’s 
house. Rati’s father rapidly 
clicked the beaming children. 
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Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children’s World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form helps in indexing and 
presei*vation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their parti¬ 
culars in the form will get 
priority in enrolment. Limit 
yooir hobbies and choice 
of countries to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. 
Whenever members write 
to their pen-friends it will 
be advisable to mention 
their member-number. 


5108 

Vikram Singh (boy, 15) 
vSector TV D, St. No. 7 
Qr. No. 2143, Bokaro Steel 
City 

Bihar. India 

Making friends, reading 
India, U.K. 

5109 

Nocna Narayan (girl, 16) 
C/o Mr. T. Narayanan 
P.O. Belpahar, Qr. No. Ny45 
Dt. Sambalpur. Orissa 
India 

Skating, pop music 
Any country 

5110 

Kaila.sh R. Kukreja (b, 14) 
289/Shagiin Apartments 


B/303 Sher-e-Punjab Colonj 
Andheri (East) 

Bombay 400093, India 
Drawing, badminton 
U.S.A., Japan » 

5111 

Rajni Gupta (g, 16) 

N/45 (Qr. No.), P.O. 
Belpahar 

Dt. Sambalpur. Orissa, India 
English pop, skating 
Any country 

5112 

Niraj Kumar Rai (b, 13) 
Sector 12 B, Qr. No. 3080 
Bokaro Steel City 
Bihar, India 
Reading comics, stamps 
Germany, U.K. 
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OiXd 

Bindu Unnikrishnan 
‘Shiva Saudham’, 1st Floor 
Thaltanthara, Wadakkanthar 
Palghat, Kerala, India 
Reading, writing 
Any country 

5114 

P. Anil Kumar (b, 15) 

S/o Mr. P. Salyanarayana 
H. No. 15-120-1/1 
Rangampet, Warangal 
Andhra Pradesh 506007 
Friendship, singing 
India 

5115 

Vandana Chauhan (g, 16) 
DB/27 C, G-8 Area 
Rajouri Garden (Near ITI) 
New Delhi 110064. India 
Dancing, reading 
Any country 

5116 

Ashish Badhan b, 13) 

C/o Mr. J.P. Badhan 
Sarbahal Road, Jharsuguda 
Orissa 768201, India 
Stamps 
Any country 

5117 

Shoili Sarkar (g, 13) 

K-1995 Chittaranjan Park 
New Delhi 110019 
Reading, music 
U.S.A., any European country 

5118 

Sumit Nigam (b, 14) 

B-59, Pandhar Colony 
(Near Bus-stand), P.O. 
Nepanagar 

Madhya Pradesh 450221 
India 

Table tennis, painting 
Any country 


Archana Tiwary (g, 15) 
MIG-64, Chanakya Puri 
Housing Board Colony 
Gaya, Bihar, India 
Reading, painting 
Any country 

5120 

Nilesh D. Kashyap (b, 10) 
16, Wagle Estate 
Kisan Nagar No. 3. 
Bhattwadi 

Behind Municipal School 
'rhanc 400604, Maharashtra 
Reading, cricket 
India 

5121 

Neena Rani Pandey (g, 15) 

Arunodaya Bhawan 

Motihari, Bihar 845401, 

India 

Cooking 

Any country 

5122 

Vinod Kumar (b, 15) 

F-206, Mangal Bazaar 
I.axmi Nagar, Delhi 110092 
Cricket, movies 
Any country 

5123 

Gauii Mohan (g, 12) 

B-708, Nestle Til 

P.B. Marg, Bombay 400013 

India 

Reading, music 
Any country 

5124 

Ashish Mathur (b, 9) 

K.E 104 New Kavi Nagar 
Ghaziabad, U.P., India 
Drawing, reading 
ir.s.A. 


Sk. Rukshana Tabbassum 

(g. 9) 

D/o Sheikh Inayathullah 
Qr. No. Dl-94 
Kesoram Staff Colony 
Post Basantnagar 
Dt. Karimnagar 
Andhra Pradesh 505187 
India 

Dancing, Karate 
Any country 

5126 

Rupanjal Boruah (b, 15) 
C/o K.K. Boruah 
(Forest Range Officer) 
Indira Gandhi Park, Itanag 
Aiunachal Pradesh, India 
Cricket, singing iilm songs 
China 

5127 

Sarnina Sulmaz (g, 13) 
Faculty of Engg. & Tech. 
Building 

.lamia Miliia Islamia 
New Delhi 110025 
Reading, writing 
Any country 

5128 

Sugesh Kumar N.P. (b, 15; 
Alavalappil House 
Nr. RIy. Gate 

P.O. Baliapattam, Dt. Kannu 
Kerala 670010, India 
Cricket, football 
Germany, U.K. 

5129 

Smeeta Sudhirchandra 
Vanjari (g, 10) 

A-5/40 Siddharth Nagar 
Goregaon (West) 

Bombay 400014, India 
Stamp collection, drawing 
Any country 
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5130 

Nilam J, Panclial (b, 14) 
G/2 Samta Society 
Near Subhas Bridge 
Gandhi Ashram 
Ahmedabad 380027 
> Gujarat, India 
Stamps, cricket 
j Australia. Dubai 

j 5131 

Priya Nair (g, 16) 

C-60. IFTCO Colony 
Uday Nagar 

i Gandhidham (Kutchi 
Gujarat 370203, India 
Classical dance, music 
Any country 

5132 

Vikram Bansal (b, 15) 

H. No. 500, Sector 14 
Faridabad 121007 
Haryana, India 
Making friends, music 
Any country 

5133 

Vineetha V. (g. 12) 
Devanveedu, Pela P.O. 
Mavelikara-3, Alleppey Dist. 
Kerala, India 
Dance, penpals 
Any country 

5234 

V. Bharat Ram (b, 13) 

63 Nadu Street 
Mylaporc, Madras 600004 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Stamps, coins 
Peru, Angola 

5135 

Harshika Naidu (g, 15) 

179, Rajouri Apts, SFS Flats 
0pp. GOI Press, Mayapuri 
New Delhi 110064. India 
Reading, painting 
Other than India 


5136 

Samarth S. Marwaha (b, 16) 
20 Jaihind Society 
Rambagh, Maninagar 
Ahmedabad, Gujarat, India 
Music, making friends 
Any country 

5137 

Kavita Surana (g, 6) 
D-7/7234, Vasant Kunj 
New Delhi 110037, India 
Painting, music 
U.S.A., Japan 

5138 

Dharmin Kansara (b, 15) 
C/303, ‘Shalaka’ Society 
Sahar Road, Andheri (E) 
Bombay 400069, India 
Fen-friends, reading 
Any country 

5139 

Manju N. (g, 15) 

Otr.No. 10-A/III/IV 
OF Estate 

P.O. Chandrapur 0. Fy 
Chanda (MS) 442501 
Maharashtra, India 
Music, reading 
Any country 

5140 

G. Kartik (b, 10) 

41, Vinayaka Nagar 
Thiruvanant.hapuram-18 
Kerala 695018, India 
Stamps, penpals 
Bhutan, India 

5141 

Kaajal Shah (g, 14) 

Block 12, 3rd Floor 
55/25, ‘Shashi Kiran’ 

Ashok Path, 0pp. Law 
College Road 
Erandwana, Pune 411004 


Maharashtra, India 
Painting, writing letters 
India, Australia 

5142 

Vineet Narayan (b, 13) 
Plot No. 409, Cooperative 
Colony 

Bokaro Steel City, tlhanbai 
Bihar, India 
Stamps, coins 
Other than India 

5143 

Pooja Aneja (g, 15) 

N-123, Sector 25 
NOIDA, Dist. Ghaaabad 
U.P. 201301, India 
Writing poems, pen-friends 
Any country 

5144 

Krishnan Prasad (b, 12) 
195 Makhaniya Mohal 
Sadar Bazaar. Lucknow 
Uttar Pradesh, India 
Eaectronics, stamps 
Any country 

5145 

Anu Rana (g, 7) 

D/o (HM) K.S. Rana 
Village Ferozepur 
P.O. Kundal, Dist. Sonepat 
Haryana, India 
Dancing, music; 

Any country 

5146 

Manas Shah (b, 11) 

Block 12, 3rd Floor 
55/25, ‘Shashi Kiran’ 

Ashok Path 

0pp. Law College Road 
Erandwana, Pune 411004 
Collecting paintings, 
drawings & sketches 
India 
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Di4Y 

Kunjna Ohri (g, 15) 

G-30 Green Park (Main) 
New Delhi 110016, India 
Dancing, reading 
Any country 

5148 

Debaahish Roy (b, 16) 

Sainik School, Goalpara 
P.O. Rajapara, Dist Goalpara 
Assam 783133, India 
Sports, reading 
Any country 

5149 

Neetu Hora (g, 14) 

C/o Kulwant Singh Hora 
Housing Board 
A.P. Colony, UG 36 
Gaya, Bihar, India 
Stamps, singing 
Any country 

5150 

Magan Prabhakar (b, 13) 
12/12 CPWD Quarters 
Saket, New Delhi 110017 
India 

Stamps, reading 
Australia, Bhutan 

5151 

Deepika Narang (g, 16) 
14/27, East Punjabi Bagh 
New Delhi 110026, India 
Pen-friends, pop music 
Any country 

5152 

Satyajit R. Desai (b, tl) 

‘A’ Block. Krishna Hospital 
Karad 415110, Maharashtra 
India 

Stamps, autographs 
Japan, Germany 


9XUO 

Preeti (g, 15) 

IE/WH-9, Faridabad 
Haryana, India 
Singing 
U.S.A. 

5154 

Gaurav Malik (b, 12) 
B-4/28, Lodi Colony 
New Delhi 110003, India 
Pop music, stamps 
U.S.A., Europe 

5155 

Neha Sharma (g, 11) 

2, Arad Bazaar 
Kallu Mai Inder Sain 
Dehra Dun, Uttar Pradesh 
India 

Stamps, coins 
Libya, Switzerland 

5156 

Ujjawal Krishna (b, 8) 
Singhal Sand Stores 
23, Gautam Buddha Maig 
Lucknow, U.P., India 
Reading, painting 
Any country 

5157 

Bita Sharma (g, 16) 

Std. 8, Tashigang Junior 
High School 
P.O. Tashigang, Bhutan 
Movies, music 
Japan, Hong Kong 

5158 

Yogendra Tripathi (b, 15) 
B-2646, Indiranagar 
Lucknow 226016 
Uttar Pradesh, India 
Tennis, pop music 
India, U.S.A. 


Premila D’Souza (g, 10) 
Loyola School, PB-17 
Kohima, Nagaland 797000: 
India 

Stamps, reading 
Singapore, U.S.A. 

5160 

Anand Sharma (b, 16) 
A-15, New Ranjit Nagar 
New Delhi 110008 
Pen-friends, chess 
Any country 

5161 

Poonam Goldie (g, 10) 
Loyola School, PB-17 
Kohima 

Nagaland 797001, India 
Stamps, stickers 
Any country 

5162 

Vinod Kumar Verma (b, IE 
F-206, Mangal Bazaar 
Laxmi Nagar, Delhi 11009 
India 

Reading, dance 
Any country 

5163 

Indu Mafchi Subbian (g, 15 
9 A Cottage, fst Floor 
West Patel Nagar 
New Delhi 110008. India 
Reading, painting 
Any country 

5164 

Pramod Kr. Sharma (b, 15 
Subhash House 
Rajasthan Hostel 
Pilani 333031 
Rajasthan, India 
Photography, penpals 
Any country 
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5165 

Smeeta Badhan (g, 13) 

C/o B.K. Badhan 
Sarbahal Road 
Jharsuguda 768201 
Orissa, India 
Music, reading 
India, Bhutan 

5166 

Aditya (b, 13) 

Jawahar Navodaya 
Vidyalaya 

Karcera, P.O. Kotia 
Disl. Mohindergarh 
Haryana 123027. India 
Stamps, reading 
U.S.A., Japan 

5167 

Dolma Ugyen (g, 16) 
Sarbhang Primary School 
Class VI 

Sarbhang, Bhutan 
(’ollecting stamps, dancing 
U.S.A., China 

5168 

Chirag B. Shah (b, 16) 
12/12 Shiv Shahi Co- 
Operative Housing Society 
Dr. A.B. Road. Worli 
Bombay 400025. India 
Stamps, sports 
.Any country 

5169 

Mini Khosla (g, 14) 

C*132, Sector 14 
Chandigarh 160014 
India 

Swimming, dance T 

Goa, Punjab r 


India 

Pen-friends 
U.S.A., France 

5171 

Chungta Ghale (g, 15) 
C/o Mcnuka Mukhia 
7th Mile, Monaz Diary 
Kalimpong DGHC 
West Bengal, India 
Pen-friends, collecting 
ixhotographs 
Any country 

5172 

Kamal Ginotra (b, 10) 
C-271 Prashant Vihar 
Rohinl 

Delhi 110085, India 
Collecting stamps, music 
Japan, U.S.A. 

5173 

Vandana R (g, 15) 
Kailasam, TC 9/1050 
Mangalam Lane, 
Sasthamangalam 
Trivandrum 695010 
Kerala, India 
Reading, singing 
Any country 

5174 

Rajesh Sharma (b, 5) 
A-451 Shastri Nagar 
Delhi 110052 
Music, collections 
India, Bhutan 


5176 

Swaroop Biswas (b, 16) 

Qr. No. 2/7/3 Type III 
Defence Project, Ambajhari 
Nagpur 440021, 
Maharashtra, India 
Stamps, travelling 
U.S.A., Japan 

# 

5177 

Ruchika Mehra (g, 14) 
B-28, Swasthya Vihar 
Vikas Marg, Delhi 110092 
Painting, badminton 
Any country 

5178 

K. Bharath (b, 11) 

3, Panni Sivarama Street 
Old Washermanpet 
Madras 600021 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Reading, stamps 
Any country 

5179 

Fauzia Mehdi (g, 13) 

J-27, Lajpat Nagar II 
New Delhi 110024 
Reading, badminton 
Any country 

5180 

Prabhakar Krishna (b, 10) 
C/o Singhal Sand Stores 
23, Gautam Buddha Marg 
Lucknow, U.P. India 
Painting, stamps 
Any country 

5181 

Swapna Raj R. (g, 16) 
Nehru (SRS) Sainik School 
Kazhakootam, Trivandrum 
Kerala, India 
Dancing, music 
Any country 


5175 

Priya Dulani (g, 15) 

5170 ? ^ ST 29. Housing Society 

Rohit Gupta (b, 14) r •• ^ South Extension-I 
Subhash House ? P Delhi 110049 

Rajasthan Hostel S Making friends, music 

Pilani, Rajasthan ^ ^ Any countiy 

Edited, Printed and Publi^^ by Vaijayanti Tonpe at the Indraprastha Press (CBT), New Delhi on behalf 
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R. Ashish Bagchi who started his 
career as an artist with CNIdren’s \M)rki 
has done it. After being nominated In¬ 
dia's national candidate in the UNICEF 
- Ezra Jark Keats Award for Excel¬ 
lence in Children's Book Illustration for 
his work in The Yellow Butterfly (see 
ChMren’sWofId, March 1992), he has 
now won the Bronze Medaf under the 
Award. His work was selected by an 
international jury from among entries 
from 24 countries. 

The prize includes a Travel Award 
of $1,^ (U.S.) to attend the Biennial 
for Illustrators, Bratislava (BIB) Work¬ 
shop for iltusiralors, te Seplmber t993. 
















More than six 
thousand dolls 
from over eighty 
countries 
throw open a 
window on the 
world— 



This unique 
collection of 
costume dolls 
presents 
a cross-section 
of the peoples 
of the world 



Bride from Kerala 


A project of the Children’s Bocdi Trust 
Nehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi 110 002. 
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6 HUNDRED DAYS OF 

GANESHOTSVA 
Surekha Panandiker 
Ganesh Chathurthi is the foremost 
festival of India which, during a lull 
in the fight for freedom was trans¬ 
formed into a mass movement to 
infuse the public with patriotism. 
This year these celebrations 
complete a 1(X) years. 

9 A LETTER TO YOU 

Perky continues with the story when 
Raghu and ‘ghost’ came over to 
spend a night at his house. 

1 2 RUSTAM AND SOHRAB 

O.P. Bhagat 

A tragic tale from Firdausi’s 
Shahnamah, of a father and a son, 
who do not recognise each other 
and become arch rivals. 

16 THE RED COTTAGE 

Sharmistha Bhattacharyya 
Monica and Sonia, on holiday from 
school, solve the mystery that never 
was about the red cottage. 

22 NUNU IN DIFFERENT 
SITUATIONS 

Sajna Kutty 

A two-page comic feature to make 
you smile. 

24 THE HOMECOMING 

Deepak Halan 

On the way home the author pays 
the fare of a co-passenger who 
promises to return the sum. 


28 A SPECIAL BOND 

Cheryl Rao 

A touching story about an extra- 
special friendship between a 
Siamese cat and a Dalmatian. 

37 MY ASLAM! MY ASLAM! 

S.L. Das 

The author watches his father lend 
money to needy villagers and fleece 
them at times. When his nanny is at 
the receiving end of his father’s 
usuary, his guilt and helplessness 
know no end. Till 20 years later. 

40 THREE POPULAR PLAYS 

Mukul Priyadarshini ^ 9 

A review of Hindi plays put up by 
the Umang Bal Manch in the capital, 
at the end of its summer theatre 
workshop. 

44 THE MISSING GHUNGROOS 

R. Mahalakshmi 

Bhavna is the winner of the inter¬ 
house dance competition. During 
the inter-school competition she 
discovers her ghungroos are missing. 
Is Sudha, who has never had the 
same opportunities as Bhavna, the 
culprit? 

49 THE TREASURE BOX 

Sarojini Sinha 

Part two of the book of the same 
name. 
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DEAR 

EDITOR... 


Teachers 

Teachers are givers. 

Takers are we. 

Knowledge is equally 
distributed 
Within its means. 

There are some fellows. 
Brilliant and weak. 

Bright and shy. 

But the teacher is the one who 
Asks everybody to .speak. 

Our .sincere thanks to these 
teachers, 

For our every good deed. 

Vartika Dikshit (12) 

Language of Love 

Countless are the languages, 
tongues, dialects and 
what have you? 

However, the language 
of mankind is one. 

Yes, the language of the heart 
is one: 

It has no script? 
and has no grammar. 

No teacher will teach you — 
no school--no university... 

Here, the heart .speaks to the 
heart 

and the heart listens to the heart. 
It's a language—even 
the dumb speak it 
and the deaf do construe. 

It 's the language of all mothers 
and children. 

Feelings talk to the feelings 
and the entire Nature celebrates. 
My Dear Little Ones: 
you, too, learn 


THIS LANGUAGE OF 
LOVE... 

Erach Sauna (71), Panchgani 

The night will never stay 

Cheer up children, charming 
children 

Angels of God and delights 
of men. 

The night will never .stay. 

The bouncing day will always 
dawn. 

The night will never stay 
Through with a million stars 
You pin it to the sky; 

Though you bind it, with the 
blowing wind 

And buckle it with the Moon, 
ihe night will .slip. 

Like a sorrow or a tune or a 
frightened mouse. 

This poem has been adapted 
from and is based on the idea 
of (Mrs) Eleanor Farjeon, who 
died in 1965 and had written 
just about as many books, as 
the years she had lived, which 
were eighty-four. She never 
went to school, not for one 
day! But in her father's library 
there were 8(X)0 books. They 
educated her. So did the 
hundreds of artists, writers, 
playwrights and musicians, 
who flowed through her lively 
home. She was American by 
birth but English by language. 

Niraiijan Khilnani 



DEAR 

READERS... 

Ganesha, the remover of a 
obstacles, is dear to both, the 
teacher and the taught. But di< 
he indirectly become a symbe 
for the fight for freedom? It 
would seem so. A hundred 
years ago Bal Gangadhar Tilal 
started the community Ganes 
Festival. The tradition of 
community celebrations 
continues till today, proving 
that, there is more to 
togetherness than we are 
willing to admit. 

The interests of children 
seems to be a universal 
concern. Everybody thinks 
he/she knows best what is goot 
for children—even if the 
children themselves do not 
agree. But when very senior 
citizens thrive on a diet of 
children's books and magazine 
and consistently show a 
childlike wonder and 
appreciation for all that 
happens in Children’s World, 
they could not but be our bes 
teachers. On the occasion of 
Teacher's Day, we reproduce 
the words of two of our 'oldest 
readers—Erach Sauna and 
Niranjan Khilnani. They 
express sentiments that one 
can value throughout life. In 
September, with Ganesh 
Chathurthi, Onam and Milad- 
un-Nabi to look forward to, 
their words 4ake on added 
meaning. 














Text: Surekha Panandiker 

inoo, Can’t you wait brated in many homes all over Gangadhar Tilak, the great 

^ till it stops raining?” India. But in Maharashtra it patriot started this tradition 

“No Aoi (Mother). I was has acquired the form of a ofcelebratingGaneshotsvaas 
supposed to reach at 4.pm. community or public festival, a community or public funo 
Today they are selecting the For ten days Maharashtra tion. At that time, the British 
actors for the main parts in resounds with *Ganapati were ruling the country. The 
the drama to be enacted J3ap/xi Afoo«/'TheStatewears Indian people seemed to have 
during the Ganesh Festival,” a festive look. Every street lost their aelf-omfidence. Thqr 
Vinoo replied as he pulled on and corner has its own Com- seemed to bear the oppressive 
his cap and rainccat and dashed munity Ganesh Pooja. 'Hlean foreign rule as a mute animal 

out. lights and decorations are bears its burden. He wanted 

His mother sighed in resig- specially designed. Idols of to awaken the masses against 
nation. She knew if Vinoo was (^nosh are installed with pq/ia the British regime. He wanted 
selected it would be a great and aarti. For months before to imbibe the spirit of Inde¬ 
honour for him to perform the festival people talk of pendence in them, so that they 
duringthe Ganeshotsva—the nothing else but Ganesh could respond with confidence, 
foremost festival of Chathurthi. Each group tries to '‘Swaraj is my birth right 
Maharashtra. to outdo the other in organi- and I shall have it." 

Ganesh the roly-poly ele- singthe festival. This year the By organising the festival 
phant-headed God is veiy proposed celebrations have of Clanesh on a community 
popular with Indians. He is surpassed all the previous years basis he succeeded in gather- 
the one who is propitiated in as this is the centenary year of ing people at one place and 
the beginning of any auspi- the community celebrations of used the audience for political 
cious function or festival, the Ganeshotsva. speeches without inviting the 

Ganesh Chathurthi is cele- One hundred years ago, Bal British Government’s wrath. 
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Bipin Chandra Pal joined Ti- talent of the idol-makers gets became very popular, 
lak in awakening people dur- recognition and their status Ganeshotsva celebrations 
ingthe Ganesh festival. Eveiy has improved. have promoted mapy eminent 

speech Tilak made during the Satyashodhak Samaj un- artistes and musicians, Vinay- 
Ganeshotsva proved to be a der the patronage of Sahu akrao Patwardhan, Master 
'Sanjivani Mantra’ which maharaj of Kolhapur State, Krishnarao and Hirabai Ba- 
arousedpeople from the slum- undertook the campaign dodekar, Bhimsen Joshi, 
ber of inactivity and the leth- against untouchability and Kumar Gandharva and oth- 
argy of slavery. supremacy of higher castes ers considered it an honour to 

Gandhiji participated in the during the Ganesh festival. singduringtheGaneshFesti- 
festival to spread his message The message of equality during val. Most upcoming artists 
of non-violent resistance and the religious festival like to begin their career by 
non-cooperation against the consequently acquired social first performing during the 
British regime. Subash Chan- acceptance. Ganesh festival, 

dra Bose too became popular The celebrations were never Children have a gala time, 
among the youth with his dull or drab, consisting only not only because of the holi- 
spirited speeches in the Ganesh of speeches. Entertainment days and delicacies served at 
festival. programmes like dramas, lunch and dinner, but 

Social reformers like Gopal music and dance recitals were because they get an 
Ganesh Agarkar, Maharashi included. Before Independ- opportunity to show their 
Karve, and others preached ence these programmes would talents in different spheres, 
equality among all castes, re- have patriotic themes. Even Their skill in handicrafts comes 
ligions and sexes. mythological or religious in useful to decorate the area 

Ganesh festival celebra- themes were given political round the idol. Their acting 
tions continue to serve as a overtones. People usually abilities get exposure in the 
training ground for social responded to them with Van- children’s dramas organised 
and political leadership, demataram. during the festivals, and their 

Organising the celebrations Special entertainment intelligence is tested in the 
requires management skill, the groups known as Mele pro- quiz competitions. Recitation 
knack of dealing with people vided a mixture of drama, and poetry competitions can 
and proper management of dance, music and drills. They be won only ifthey have good 
funds. These are the very used to travel from one place memory and diction. Music, 
qualities which help a person to another on foot singing son^. both vocal and instrumental is 
in managing the larger affairs These mele songs spread po- a very popular item of the chil- 
in political and social fields. litical and social messages dren’s section of programmes 
The Ganesh festival has very effectively. Simple words during the Ganeshotsav. 
also come to be an instrument like: Unfortunately the program- 

of forging unity among all mes, and their variety re¬ 

castes, classes, and religions. Manav tituka ekach aahe mained the main attraction of 
The special idols required for Uchch a na koni neech na koni the festival only till the eight- 
the lOdaysutsavaremadeby Hachaapuladharmkhcirokhar ies. The trend today is on 
the people who used to be con- Hich aapuli shaswat wani showmanship. Thousands and 
sidered of a lower caste and thousands of rupees are spent 

were very poor. Since the (All human beings are equal, on decorations alone. The 
festival has become a commu- There is no one higher or no programmes have been rele¬ 
nity celebration the demand one lower. This is our religion gated to the background. These 
for Ganesh idols has increased, and this is the truth.) Sung to days people thro ng to see the 
The importance and artistic folk tunes these catchy verses ’aaras’ or decorations at 
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different places. 

People still contribute gen¬ 
erously for the community cele¬ 
brations but reluctantly. They 
feel the funds are wasted on 
unnecessary pomp and show. 
The festival seems to have lost 
its patriotic and social 
fervour. 

Pune is the centre of ail 
celebrations. Fittingly so, be¬ 
cause it was in Pune that 
Tilak started this tradition of 
community worship a hundred 
years ago. A huge palace is 
constructed on the grounds 
opposite the famous Siddhi 
Ganesh Mandir built by the 
erstwhile Peshwa rulers of 
Pune. Replicas of Ckmesh idols 
from the South Asian coun¬ 
tries are exhibited. Round 
the year programmes are 
proposed. Lakhs and lakhs of 


rupees are being spent to at¬ 
tract international tourists. 
The commercialiaation of what 
was once a patriotic and social 
festival seems complete. 

But allisnotloBtyet. There 
are few groups who are not 
only oigamsing good program¬ 
mes, but also using the funds 
collected for good causes. 
Residential scihoolB ftnr economi¬ 
cally backward students, 
technical schools for b(^ and 
girls, Udyog mandirs or small 
industries, for destitute women 
are established from these 
funds. 

The pandals for the func¬ 
tions are erected by Muslim 
artistes who excel in this 
trade. Similarly, the fire¬ 
crackers and illuminations 
used during the utsav are 
manufactured by Muslim 


workers. 

Often they contribute these, 
free for the occasion. Rich and 
poor alike join the f^tivities. 
For ten days people forget all 
their differences and become 
one. * 

If in this, the centenary 
year these aspects of the 
Ganeshotsvaare highlighted, 
then the purpose for which 
Tilhk star^ this tradition of 
community celebrations will 
be carried forward and anew 
sense of nationalism and unity 
could be inculcated. 

Ganesh Chathurthi falls on 
August 31 this year. The cele¬ 
brations will last till Septem¬ 
ber 10. So its modaks and 
Oanapati bappa moraya for 
ten days. 






Dear drpani mares and night 
scares, 

Komeniber, what I had 
written the last time, about 
Raghu sleeping ig^my room? 
Well, now read on and you'll 
know why I’m so ex¬ 
hausted. 

I don’t think I’d have slept 
more than twelve minutes 
when something woke me 
up. It sounded like a cough 
that had turned into a snore 
that had turned into a 
giggle. The last part—the 
giggle—was the worst be¬ 
cause I’d never heard of a 
ghost that giggled. I felt 
shiveiy just thinking of it. 

I clutched my bedsheet, 
pulled it over my head, then 
decided I must be brave, so I 
pulled it down to my necli 
and closed my eyes. I turned 


and lay on my stomach, hold¬ 
ing on to my pillow as if it 
was a plank of wood on a 
heaving sea, the last branch 
of a tree, the final moment 
before an exam. But lying on 
my stomacih made my back 
feel very exposed. I felt cold 
tingles down my spine so I 
turned again and lay on my 
side, with head under my 
hand, like a thinker. With 
my eyes closed. 

Suddenly I heard it again. 
This time it was a ‘Sssh’, 
then a giggle. My stomach 
churned. 

I kept my eyes tightly 
shut and called, “Raghu, 
Raghu.” 

There was no answer. 

I tried it again, louder, 
“Raghu.” 

No answer. 


I then decided that t he 
best thing to do was to go off 
to sleep again. 1 mean, if 
ghosts had nobody to sc-are, 
thfiy’d go away, wouldn’t 
they? So I turned on my 
other back, I mean my other 
side and tried to snore. This 
time it .sounded like a 
sneeze. So I tried to turn it 
into a yawn when suddenly I 
saw it. Ye-s, I did. I swear. 

It was a hug* white 
.sheeted thing with head on 
top and another head in the 
middle with four arms. It 
rose up suddenly from the 
floor and came towards me, 
its heads bulging and its 
arms ready to throttle me. 

I scr(!amed. It giggled. I 
jumpt'd out of the bed. It 
followed me. I ran to the 
door. It followed me. I 
couldn’t open the door. It 
giggled. I screamed. It 
giggled. I I’an l)ack to b<.*d 
and dived under the sheet. It 
stopped. It disappeared. 

After what sfiemed forever 
and somtj weeks, I opened 
my eyes slowly, very slowly. 
There was nothing in the 
room. 

“Raghu," I whispered. 

Ih* was awake instantly. 
‘Teah, what, what?” he 
asked. “Yeah, what is it 
Perky? Are you scared?” 

“I S...S.... saw a ghost,” I 
whispered and stammered. 

“A ghost?” He g)t up and 
put on the light. “There’s no 
ghost here Perky. See— 
there’s nothing at all.” 

“Perky! Raghu! What’s the 
matter? W'liy have you got 
the light on?” My mother 

9 • 
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was instantly alert as usual. 

I was about to say “Noth¬ 
ing. Ha haf Nothing at all! 
Just wanted to sc'e the dark!” 
when Kaghu announced 
loudly and proudly that I, 
Perky had seen a ghost and 
was shaking with fear and 
was white as a bedshetjt. 

“Oh Perky!” my mother 
called in an oxasperatfKl 
way, “why on earth do you 
have to read stupid l)ooks be¬ 
fore going to sleep? Just 
back to hod now and don’t 
disturb Raghu. Po<ir boy!” 

But in the light of the 
light he had put on, I wasn’t 
gf>ing to allow him to get 
away with it. “Mummy,” I 
said loudly. “Will you come 
here for a moment please? 
Please!” 

She enme grumbling and I 
showed her irrefutable 
pieces of evidence. Raghu’s 
white bedsheot crumpled 
and wrinkled, his pillow tied 
round his middle (I didn’t 
allow him to untie it) and my 
brother, stretched out in 
Raghu’s bed, still snoring, or 
pretending to. 

My mother exclaimed 
when she came into the 
room. “Oh Raghu,” she .said, 
“how sweet of you to ask 
Puchku to sleep next to you. 
Did he do any kicking?” 

“No Aunty,” said liaghu 
with the smile of a black¬ 
hearted friend. “He sleeps 
like an angel. It’s just Perky 
who.” 

“Yes, Perky,” my mother 
turned to me sternly. “I’ve 
told you a hundred times not 
to read those stupid ghost 



stories at night. You’ve spoilt 

everyone’s sleep. You. 

What’s that? The pillow 
round Raghu’s stomach?” 

“I was just about to 
explain that. Aunty,” Raghu 
said with that same above 
mentioned smile. “I was just 
about to explain it when 

Perky.Well, the fact is 

Aunty, sometimes I sleep— 
walk at night. Specially 
when I’m in a new place or 
I’m unusually excited, like 
before an exam. So I tie a 
pillow round me. I don’t how 
but it helps. I don’t sleep¬ 
walk then. And you know 
know—how I hate disturbing 
people at night. So I tied this 


pillow.I’m so sorry. But 

you see Perky.” 

Amd she swallowed it all. 
Swallowed it, and digested it 
and patted his back and his 
wicked head and asked me 
not to be a baby and not to 
be so inconsiderate as to see 
ghosts in the middle of the 
night. 

“If you must see ghosts, 
see them in the morning,” 
she said grandly and then 
“Good night Raghu dear.” 

Raghu dear I !!xx!! 

Yours with bared teeth. 
Perky 
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Rustam 

^ -ana. 

bohrab 

Brave father and braver son 

Ibxt: O.P. Bhagat Illustrations: R. Ashish Bagchi 


A bout ten centuries 
ago, a Persian poet, 
Firdausi, lurote a 
lung epic. He called it 
Shahnamah or The Book of 
Kings. It tells of the kings 
and heroes of ancient Iran. 

The story of Rustam and 
Sohrab is a part of that epic. 
Even by itself it can be 
considered an epic. The 20th 
century poet, Mathew Ar¬ 
nold, retold the story in 
English in his own way. 

Most of the epics have 
unhappy endings. The 
ending of the Rustam and 
Sohrab story is tragic in the 
extreme. 

There are many old illus¬ 
trated manuscripts of the 
Shahnamah. You may come 
across a copy in some library 
or museum. Do look at the 
pictures. You may also find 
similar pictures in books of 
old Persian tales. 

Long, long ago, there were 
two kingdoms, separated by 
a river. One was Iran and 
the other was Turan. 


They often clashed with 
each other. The commander 
of the Iranian forces was 
Rustam. He was a great 
warrior. He had even slain a 
dreaded demon. He kept the 
Turanians in check. 

One day Rustam went on 
a hunting excursion. This 
took him into the territory of 
Turan. He came to a stream 
and stopped under the trees 
by it. After eating some roast 
meat, he lay down to sleep 
for a while. 

When he woke up, his 
horse was not there. He set 
out in search of it. Not far 
from there was the city of 
Samangan. Its king—he was 
under the sovereign ruler of 
Turan—heard of Rustam’s 
coming. To honour the great 
warrior, he went to receive 
him on the way. 

Rustam told the king 
about the theft of his horse. 
The king assured him that it 
would be found. He asked 
Rustam to be his guest for 
the night. 


While Rustam was sleep¬ 
ing in his guest-room, ho felt 
that someone was standing 
near him. He opened his 
eyes and s«iw a beautiful 
girl, with a maid holding a 
light near her. 

“I am Tahminah, daugh¬ 
ter of the king,” said the girl. 
“Many princes sought my 
hand, but my answer to all 
was no. I like you and would 
like to be your bride.” 

Rustam was charmed by 
Tahminah’s beauty. In the 
morning he spoke to the king 
in this regard. The king was 
glad to hear this. And soon 
Rustam and Tahminah were 
married. 

Not many days had 
passed when Rustam was 
obliged to return to his coun¬ 
try. Before leaving, he gave 
Tahminah an amulet. 

“If you give birth to a 
daughter, place it in her 
hair,” he said. ‘If it is a son, 
bind it on his arm.” 

In due course a child was 
born. It was a son and was 
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named Sohrab. Tahminah 
feared that her husband 
would bring him up like a 
warrior. The boy would thus 
be taken away from her. She 
sent Rustam word that they 
had got a daughter. 

Time passed. Sohrab gi’ow 
up into a handsome and ath¬ 
letic youth. lie was faster 
and stronger than any boy of 
his age. He learnt all the 
martial arts. His mother 
knew that he had taken 
after his brave father. 

“Who is my father?” 
Sohrab asked his mother. 

“Rustam, the famous 
warrior of Iran,” said Tahmi¬ 
nah. And she told the l)oy of 
his father’s exploits. “Show 
him the amulet you wear on 
your arm when you meet 
him. He will recognise you in 
no lime.” 

The king of Iran at that 
time wfis Kai Kaus. He was 
neither wist^ nor brave. 
Sohrab told his mother a 
plan he had chalked out. He 
would invade Iran and, after 
conquering it, make his 
father the king of that 
country. 

Then he would conquer 
Turan and become its ruler. 
This would ensure lasting 
peace between the two 
kingdoms. 

Many young men joined 
the army Sohrab raiseji. 
When the sovereign king of 
Turan heard this, he helped 
Sohrab with men and 
money. He had his own 
design behind this. 

In those days the outcome 
of a battle was often decided 


by single combat. The king 
was sure that Sohrab would 
fight a duel with Rustam. 
Though younger, he was 
stronger and would finish 
the champion Iran was 
proud of. 

Once Rustam was gone, 
Turan would have none to 
fear. Then Sohrab would also 
be got rid of. In this way 
Iran would come under 
Turan. 

The king told his trusted 
men whom he sent with 
Sohrab not to let the youth 
know that the warrior he 
faced was Rustam. 

Sohrab attacked a border 
fort of Iran. Its governor, 
Hujir, mounted his horse 
and came forward. He 
challengiid the attackers for 
single combat. 

A battle on horseback 
began between Hujir and 
Sohrab. With his spear 
Sohrab pieced Hujir’s ar¬ 
mour and unseated him from 
his horse. He was going to 
slay him, but Hujir begged 
Sohrab to spare his life. The 
man was taken prisoner. 

Ilujir’s defeat scared Kai 
Kaus. He at once sent for 
Rustam. The warrior came 
and his men camped opposite 
Sohrab’s army. 

Sohrab asked Hujir 
whether the green tent he 
.saw from the walls of the fort 
was Rustam’s. To mislead 
Sohrab, Hujir said that it 
was not. 

Meanwhile, Rustam did 
some scouting. In disguise he 
sneaked into the enemy 
camp. This was to assess 





how strong the foe was. 

More than that he was curi¬ 
ous to see the youth who had 
defeated a strong man like 
Hujir. 

Rustam had a mere peiip 
at Sohrab. But it was enough 
to tell him that the youth 
was more energetic and 
more confident for his nga. 
He also noticed that the boy 


like you. Why don’t you seek 
honours on some other 
battlefieldr 

Sohrab was touched by 
the words. “Are you Rus¬ 
tam?” he asked. 

In those days many 
warriors fought under fake 
names. Rustam did not want 
to let his opponent know who 
he really was. “No, I am not 


old warrior. “Is that 
enough?” Sohrab asked 
laughingly. 

“Night is coming on,” said 
Rustam. “Shall we meet 
again tomorrow?” To this 
Sohrab generously agreed. 

Back in the tent, Sohrab 
thought of his opponent. In 
strength and bearing he 
seemed to be like his father 


m 



resembled him. Was he his 
son? Then he recalled his 
wife’s message. She had 
borne a daughter. 

The next day Rustam and 
Sohrab met in single combat. 
Before fighting, Rustam 
said, ‘1 am an old warrior 
and have slain many strong 
men. But I cannot bear the 
thought of killing a youth 


Rustam,” he replied. 

They fought with spears 
and then with swords. After 
that they tried bows and 
arrows. At the end of the day 
they seized each other’s 
belts. Still they were equally 
matched. 

Suddenly Sohrab hit Rus¬ 
tam on the head with his 
mace. The blow stunned the 


as his mother had described 
him. 

He asked one of the 
trusted men of the king if 
the man he had fought with 
was Rustam. Again the reply 
Sohrab got was no. 

The next morning, as they 
wrestled, Sohrab seized Rus¬ 
tam by his belt and dashed 
him on the ground. Then he 
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raised his sword to cut his “Look at my arm,” an- 

head off. swered Sohrab. “I wear his 

“Hold your sword back,” amulet.” 
said Rustam. “In a wrestling Rustam bared the youth’s 
combat in this country a arm. There it was the amulet 


man is given a second 
chance before his head is cut 
off.” 

It was not so. But Sohrab 
was generous enough to 
agree. He allowed Rustam to 

go- 

On the third day the two 
struggled again. This time 
Rustam got the better of 
Sohrab and threw him down. 
Before the youth could rise, 
he drew his dagger and 
stabbed him in the side. 

“Ah, I must die,” groaned 
Sohrab. “But my father will 
certainly avenge my death.” 

“Who is your father?” 
asked the old warrior. 

“Rustam, the strongest 
man in the world.” 

The words struck Rustam 
like lightning. For a moment 
he could not speak. Then he 
said, “Have you anything to 


he had given to Tahminah. 

Darkness spread before 
his eyes. When he recovered, 
he cried, “I am Rustam. I am 
the unhappiest father, for I 
have stabbed my own son.” 

“It was my fate which did 
it,” said Sohrab. “But I wish 
that there should be no more 
bloodshed. Let the armies go 
back in peace.” 

Suddenly Rustam remem¬ 
bered that Kai Kaus had a 
wonderful balm which could 
heal any wound. He sent a 
swift messenger to fetch it. 

But the selfish and cow¬ 
ardly king refused to give 
the balm for Sohrab. 

“I shall go and bring it 
myself,” said Rustam. ‘The 
king will not say no to me.”jX'. 

Before he could start, 
Sohrab was dead. 








“B 


LOW, blow blow!” 
said Monica as she 
read the letter from 
her parents, “just when we 
have a week off from school, 
my parents write that they 
won’t be coming to take me 
home. My father is flying to 
some country in Africa to 
investigate some archeologi¬ 
cal findings and Mummy is 
accompanying him. Now I 
am stuck in this toring 
school, for one whole week, 
while you all go home.” 
Monica was a IXth standard 
boarder at St. Mary’s. 

“Now, now we arc not all 
going home. I am going to 
my grandfather’s place. It is 
just an hour’s drive from 
here. I have an idea. Why 
don’t you aci^ompany me? My 
grandmother will love it, and 
you won’t be holed up here 
either,” said Sonia, her best 
friend, who was the more 
passive of the two. She knew 
Monica’s volatile temper and 
tried to calm her down. 

It had the desired effect. “I 
say, that is generous of you. 
But are you sure your 
grandmother won’t mind? I 
don’t want to be a burden on 
anyone.” 

“Oh come on. My grand¬ 
mother loves girls. Any 
friend of mine is always 
welcome and then you are 
my best friend.” 

When the holidays came, 
both the girls were excited. 
They packed their bags for 
Sonia’s grandmother’s 
village. The moment they 
passed the hustle and bustle 
of the city. Monica sighed. 



"I’m glad I came. Now we 
can look forward to a real 
peaceful week. We will have 
nothing to do but laze.” 

“I agree with you. My 
grand father’s* village is one 
of the quietest villages I 
have seen. Nothing ever 
happens there.” 

Soon the bus stopped at 
Rampur. The girls alighted, 
and took a rickshaw. The 
rickshaw ploughed its way 
through the muddy lanes. 
Rampur was a sleepy village 
Monica thought. Suddenly 
she said, “Look at that cot¬ 
tage. It would have looked sc 
beautiful if it had been main 

tained.’-, . 
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Sonia’s eyes followed 
Monica’s hand. In one corner 
stood a red cottage half- 
camouflaged by overgrown 
bushes and trees. Wild 
creepers crisscrossed the cot¬ 
tage. The whitewash looked 
worn, and the window pan^ 
were coated with grime. 

guess no one lives 
there. It looks deserted,” 
Sonia said. 

“That is not a good pla(«,” 
the rickshaw—puller said in 
a low voice. 

“Why?” asked both girls in 
unison. 

The rickshaw—puller 
shook his head. “Nothing. I 
was just murmuring to 
myself, what the villagers 
say.” 

“What do they say?” asked 
Monica. 

“I don’t know anything.” 

Sonia’s grandmother was 
overjf^ed to see Sonia as 
well as Monica. She tried to 
hug both girls at once. So 
effusive was her welcome 
that whatever doubts 
Monica harboured, vanished 
and she felt completely at 
home. Soon the girls sat 
down to a lavish meal. 
Prepared from vegetables 
rig^t from her kitchen 
garden. Monica suddenly 
asked, The little red cottage 
in your village is so nice. It 
would msdce a wonderful 
retreat for anyone wanting 
to get away from the city for 
a week. But it looks 
deserted.” 

“I don’t think it is de¬ 
serted. Yesterday ni^t it 
had ligd^ts,” put in 


grandmother. 

“Are you sure, grand¬ 
mother? It seemed absolutely 
deserted. Who has taken it?” 
Sonia asked. 

“Dear girls, I could be mis¬ 
taken. I am so absent- 
minded. Besides I rarely 
take an interest in other 
people's affairs. I am content 
in pottering about my own 
house and waiting to die in 
my own bed.” 

“Grandmother you’ll live 
to be a hundred years. Who 
does that cottage belong to?” 
Monica said. 

“Strange as it may seem to 
you, it was built by a Bri¬ 
tisher in the da 3 rs of the Raj. 
He fell in love with and 
married an Indian girl. The 
son grew up in India but 
settled down in America. He 
lets out the cottage from 
time to time. For a long time 
it was lying vacant. If you 
want to know more about it, 
you can ask Vimla 
Parthasarthy. She lives just 
two houses away, and knows 
almost everything about ev¬ 
eryone in this village.” 

At night after a bowl of 
delicious kkeer^ when both 
the girls were retiring to 
bed, Monica exclaimed, 

“Look Sonia, you can see the 
cottage from hmre and the 
lights are on. I wonder what 
the rickshaw—puller meant 
when he warned us about 
this place.” 

Sonia joined her at the 
window. Then probably it 
has been let out. I wouldn’t 
pay such a lot of attention to 
the rickshaw—^puller’s 


words. He probably heard 
some piece of gossip.” 

“All the same, no smoke 
without fire, as they say. I 
mean to visit Vimla 
Parthasarthy’s house 
tomorrow.” 

“Let us sleep now. You 
have become obsessed about 
the cottage.” 

Vimla Parthasarthy was a 
pleasant faced, matronly 
woman of about 45. She 
extended a cordial welcome 
to them. 

“How did you know who 
we were?” asked Sonia. 

“Oh your grandmother 
was expecting you, so it was 
not difficult for me to figure 
out who you were.” 

Mrs. Parthasarthy soon 
opened up about the red cot¬ 
tage. “Its owner lives in 
USA. His father was a na¬ 
ture lover, and thouf^t of 
building a cottage in the lap 
of nature. At that time Ram- 
pur was a treat to the eyes. 
But as I was saying the son 
lets it out on rent. The red 
cottage has harboured many 
tenants, but the last ones 
were no good. Two brothers 
had rented the cottage. Mind 
you I am not boasting but I 
can see through a person’s 
nature the moment I set my 
03^68 on him, and these chaps 
didn’t look good to me. Well, 
it seems, they were fluting 
over their father’s property. 
One brother killed the other 
inside the cottage and ab¬ 
sconded. After that the red 
cottage was lying vacant.” 

“But we saw li^ts the 
other day,” interrupted 
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Monica/ 

“I’m coming to that. For 
more than a week I have 
seen lights. But there is 
something very funny. You 
know girls, in a village like 
Rampur, it is not easy for a 
person to remain anony¬ 
mous. Yet he has been here 
for more than a week and 
not a single villager has seen 
the person's face.” 

“How odd." 

‘Tea, and another thing, 
no milkman or newspaper 
^^^'vendor goes to the r^ 

• cottage. I was telling my 
husband, that this one was a 
bad one too, or why doesn’t 
he wish to be seen and why 
work under cover of dark¬ 
ness. Sometimes he does not 
switch olfT lights throughout 


the ni^t. What can he be 
doing at this ungodly hour?" 

Sonia and Monica walked 
home. Monica murmured to 
herself. Tee what can he be 
doing at this ungodly hour? 
There is something fishy 
going on. I mean to get at 
the bottom of it.’ 

“It could be dangerous,” 
Sonia cautioned. 

“I am not scared," said 
Monica. Monica had been 
broui^t up on a diet of Enid 
Blytons and Nancy Drews, 
and here was a chance to 
play sleuth. 

In the afternoon they 
went to the cottage. The door 
was locked. They tried to 
peep inside but the blinds 
were drawn. Suddenly Sonia 
bent down. “Look, a cigarette 
stub and the grass seems 
flattened over here. Someone 
has certainly been using this 
place.” 

At night they could see 
the cottage. Whoever was 
using it did so only at nig^t. 
That night it rained. The 
next morning the girls went 
to the cottage again. 

“Look, tyre marks of a car. 
How strange that no one has 
spotted him. A car is a rari^ 
in a village," Monica said. 
They notic^ a crumpled 
piece of paper lying on the 
ground under the window. 
Both girls eagerly opened it 
out. Written in bdld hand 
was a list of poisons and its 
effect on human beings. 
Horrified, Sonia let the pa¬ 
per fall on the ground. 
“Monica, let’s give it up. Tim 
man seems to be dangerous." 
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opened the paper and read 

Dear Ravi, 

I have found a perfect 
hideout. Meet me on Thurs¬ 
day night at 12 pm at our 
usual rendezvous... 

Here the paper was torn. 

‘That means he has an 
accomplice. Whatever they 
are upto we can unmask 
them before Thursday night. 
This cottage could be serving 
as a hideout for smugglers or 
drug pedlars. But the man 
who comes here at night has 
to go away in the morning. 
Maybe we can see him then. 
We will come early tomorrow 
morning.” 

Early next morning, both 
girls came to the cottage and 
hid behind a bush. They 
waited with bated breath for 
the man to come out. Sud¬ 
denly they heard a deep 
voice behind them, "What 
are you two girls doing on 
my private property?” 

They turned round and 
saw a forbidding looking 
man. He was six feet tall and 
powerfully built. 

Quickly gathering her 
wits, Monica said, "We did 
not know this house has 
been let out. The owner I 
believe is in America.” 

“Now you know. Get out of 
my premises,” 

“What an awful man. I 
don’t want to have anything 
to do with him,” said ^nia 
with a shudder as they 
walked home. 

“I am made of sterner 
stuff. I’m dead certain that 
he and his partner are doing 
something foul. We will 


watch tonight.” 

At night after Sonia’s 
grandmother had follen 
asleep, both girls crept out of 
the house. Sonia’s knees 
were shaking. What could 
two girls do to uncover a 
gang of criminals but then 
she could not let Monica go 
alone. It was a full moon 
night. There weis an eerie 
silence all around as they 
walked to the cottage. To 
their surprise the door was 
slightly ajar. 

“Let’s go in,” hissed 
Monica. 

“Remember that discre¬ 
tion is the better part of 
valour,” cautioned Sonia. 
Monica gave the door a 
slight push and then boldly 
walked inside, though the 
inside of her stomach was 
churning. What they saw 
startled both girls. On a 
chair, humped ower a desk 
sat the man. On the desk 
were sheaves of paper and 
he was writing. A small 
stove stood in another corner 
of the room. A kettle, a cup 
and can of condensed milk 
stood in the lone shelf. A 
makeshift bed stood in an¬ 
other corner. Books and 
papers were strewn all about 
the room. The man lifted his 
head and saw the two girls. 

“Aren’t you the two girls, 
whom I caught snooping” 

"Yes,” began Monica 
looking sheepish. “Sir you 
come here at night and go 
away in the morning. We 
were naturally curious.” 

‘Tou thought I was a 
criminal of some sort?” and 


to their surprise he roared 
with laughter. Both girls 
turned beetroot red. 

“Well,” he began, T must 
congratulate you for your 
boldness. My name is Vik- 
ram Kapoor and^l am a 
writer. I live in the city with 
my parents, brother and 
bkabi. Our house is very 
congested. 1 find it a bit 
difficult to work there. I am 
writing a novel and I needed 
a proper atmosphere, besides 
peace, to concentrate on my 
work. I also hold a job in the 
city. Writing is my passion. 

A friend of mine suggested 
this cottage. I hired it real 
cheap, as a crime was 
committed here. It suited my 
purpose. I come here by the 
7 o’clock evening bus. I work 
till late at night and then 
doze off. By 5.30 or 6 in the 
morning I leave this place 
and catch a bus home.” 

“We noticed a car’s tyre 
marks the other day.” 

“Yes I came here by car 
the other day when the 
weather was bad.” 

"And this list of poisons 
and this note to Ravi?” 

“I am writing a murder 
mystery and I needed that 
list for my work. That letter 
was a part of the novel. I 
hope to be famous one day.” 

“Our best wishes are with 
you. We are glad to have met 
you,” Sonia said warmly. 

Monica and Sonia w^ked 
away wiser from their 
experience. They had not 
naJbbed a criminal but made 
the acquaintance of a won- 
derfiil person. 
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bring rain ?' 

Well it has not been seien- 
tinc'ally proved that they do 
on n large iicale But in a 
limited area, a grove of trees 
or a forest can create enough 
humidity in the air to 
improve the chanc*es of min. 

Once the rain falls, trees 
play an essentiiil role in ^ 
making sure that the rain¬ 
water dofv,(i't flow away, 
jm taking g(Hxl soil with it. 

The leaves on I he trees 
p take the impact of th(.' hard- 
hitting rai'i irop.s, thereby 
' , pnMtH’ting ihe soil and 
\! helping prevent erosion. 

The ftille.n leaves act like a 
X sp<mge, soaking up the rain- 
' water and giving it time to 
seep into the ground to add ^ 
6 to the store of groundwater ' 
' I'he roots of the trees / 

make channels through f ( 
, which the water can perex)-'^ 
r) late into the soil. 

So while t rees may not 
bring rain, the two are 
intricately linked. Tret^s do ^ 
make sure tliat whatever 
!![^wnter the rain brings does 
J not wastefully flow away. 

(Courtesy CEE-NKS) ‘ 
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STORy:SAJNAK0TTy (m) 
ILLOSTRATIONS: 


NUNU WILL you IRON 
SOME SARlS »=0R ME ? 
DOUBLE PLEASE ? / 
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7HATS HOW SHE QETS 
OUT OF WORK- By SWEET 
TALKING ME INTO DOING; 

. IT FOR HER. 


^ PHEW? THE LAST 
SARI. I’VE ALREADY FINISHEI 
IRONlNfiilEN.... . 
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HOMECOMING 


S(or\: l)(M‘|>ak Malaii 
IIUis(i':iti(ins; Dft-pak !iaci<. 

T he train stops with 
intermittent 
screeches and famil¬ 
iar scenes come into sight. 

Its halting seems to be 
almost painful. I alight fn3m 
the train thinking 
Kurukshetra Junction never 
seemed so lonely before. Just 
before stooping to pick up my 
heavy luggage to the exit, 
my eyes wander over the 
platform quickly. Details fill 
my mind fast because this 
practice has become my 
habit. The soot-stained 
steam engine of the train 
makes me feel as if I’ve 
almost gone back into time. 
There is an electricity break¬ 
down at the station. Black 
smoko travelling along a 
winding path into the dark 
above is exposed in the light 
from the silver crescent of a 
moon. A cold wind curls 
round me and I wrap my 
shawl tightly round myself. 
Outside it is still drizzling— 
just a few steps away from 
me a group of men crouch 
over a sigri. I see the red 
heat reflected in their faces 
and the dancing red tips of 
their bidis which they pull 
at, between excited chatter. 

I start moving towards the 
exit. As I leave the station so 
does the train. I stare almost 
wistfully (for railway plat¬ 
forms have always en¬ 
chanted me, in fact allured 
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nip ever since I a child). 
They seem to lead an almost 
separate secluded life of 
their own On every platform 
we find people who iievtiv 
leave the station—they 
simply watch peijple cojne 
and go. My mind lost in a 
cloud of thoughts is rudely 
brought to attention by the 
loud demand for my ticket by 
the ticket-checker at the 
exit. 

I leave the station and 
with it all its poetiy. On the 
steps something bright 
catches my eye - -it’s a small 
candle with its flame tossing 
madly in the wind. I feel it 
might go out any moment— 
sometimes the long yellow * 
flame is diminished to an 
electric blue dot-hut it does 
not go out. 

Outside the station 
several rickshawallahs rush 
towards me in the hope of 


netting a customer. 1 judi- 
cif)usly follow the first one 
who picks up my luggage. 

On re.'aching the,rickshaw an 
ai-gument over the fan' 
strikes up. It is rainiftgand I 
wish to i-each my hostel soon 
so I am thinking of terminat¬ 
ing this bargain by stepping 
down when a thin, bent 
structure emerges out of the 
darkness. It is an old man 
most of his face covered by a 
dirty scarf, fie goes near the 
rickshaivaUah and talks to 
him in a low voice. After 
their conversation the 
nckshaicallah states that he 
is ready to take us both for 
the amout I was bargtiining 
for. I am left dumbfounded, 
there is something very 
strange about, this stranger. 
As we are moving but I cast 
one last look back at the 
station—everything seems to 
be the same—but from the 


corner of my eye I see that 
candle, its flame is no longer 
flickering but long and still 
as silence. 

We start our journey 
through the city. The roads 
are empty, wet and cold. 
Tiight from the moon re¬ 
flected by the puddles helps 
the rickshawnllah in finding 
his way. For the street lights 
too seem to be affected by the 
power failure. The old man 
begins to talk in his low 
hoarse voice. Ho tells me he 
works at the college as a 
chowkidar. Amidst the cyclic 
clanking sounds from the 
rickshauj he narrates to me 
the sequence of events 
starting from its birth to 
what the college stands for 
today. I strain to listen to 
every word spoken by this 
man who tells me he has 
served at the college for the 
last twenty years. I learn 
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that the college was started 
nearly two decades ago in 
barracks. Later these bar¬ 
racks became a fine big 
building—and the fine big 
building with its many 
brilliant students passing 
out year after year—a re- 
put^ college. The rick- 
ehawallah stops to light a 
bidi. I hear the chirping of 
the crickets in the bushes. 
The man goes on to tell me 
that the many additions such 
as the extension counter 
park, the independent 
libraiy, the canteen and the 
girls hostel are less than five 
years old. I listen to this 
history—so spellbound 
that it is only when the man 
has finished do I realise that 
throughout his talk—he 
never looked up at me even 
once. 

The rickshawallah stojis 
where the old man asks him 
to. Just before leaving in a 
low voice he says, “Son, 
please pay my half of the 
fare—in due time I promise 
to repay you. Tomorrow is 
my daughter’s marriage. It 
will make me very happy to 
see you there.” With these 
words the man disappears 
into the darkness. 

The events of the evening 
keep going in and out of my 
head. Tired, I fall asleep as 
soon as I reach my room and 
flop in bed. The next morn¬ 
ing seems to be just like any 
other morning—the alarm 
clock rudely wakes me up. 

The birds are chirping 
outside, with shafts of 
sunlight falling inside where 


the curtain is drawn. Still 
sleepy, I reach for the door to 
go out for the morning 
ablutions when a greenish 
piece of paper that someone 
seems to have slipped under 
the door catches my eye. I 
bend down—it’s a five-rupee 
note. Confused about it’s 
source, I keep it on my table 
and go out. The day passes 
in the routine manner. In 
the evening I go out for a 
walk on the campus with my 
friends. While returnin^ts 
dark--I notice a house illu¬ 
minated with colourful lights 
and hear gay music emanat¬ 
ing from a band. It’s a mar¬ 
riage party—suddenly yes¬ 
terday’s happenings come 
back to mind. I remember 
the old man had got down 
somewhere here before 
giving me the wedding invi¬ 
tation. I excuse myself and 
run to that house. On 
talking to people present 
there I come to know that 
this is the house of a 
chowkidar who went out of 
station four years ago for 
some work—but never re¬ 
turned. Waiting for him, his 
wife went insane—but 
worked hard, saved money 
and was marrying off her 
daughter today. On asking 
how the wife could be called 
insane, the man curtly 
replied, “Every night she 
goes to the station and lights 
a candle in the hope that one 
day her husband will return. 
Her husband was found dead 
in Delhi—but she refuses to 
believe it”. 

The events of last night 


came crashing back to me 
like lightning. My mind feels 
like a bunch of questions. On 
the way back I keep telling 
myself that yesterday’s 
events were only a dream. 
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The Strongest 
Carnivore on 
-Earth 







T he Polar Bear is the 
cream-coloured 
denizen of the Arctic 
region (in the extreme cold of 
sub zero temperature,) which 
is 225 kilometres off the North 
Pole. The Polar bear is nine 
andahedffeet in length and 
its weight may be 400 to 700 
kilograms depending on the 
seasons. Thick hair growing 
between its toes keep it from 
slipping on the ice. 

It is amazing to know that 
Polar Bears are sometimes 
discovered resting on ice floes 
200 miles at sea. Polar Bears 


Ibxt: G.Ratna Kumar 
Ulustrations t 
Shantanu Chatteijee 

are good swimmers and can 
swim four kilometres per hour 
in water. While running on 
ice the Polar Bear can attain a 
speed of 40 kilometres per hour, 
and can jump distances of 3.7 
metres. When it is difficult to 
escape, the Polar Bear can 
also take a flying dive of over 
15 metres into water from the 
tops of ice-bergs. 

When the climatic conditions 
are not good enough, the Polar 
Bears escape by staying in dens 
or tunnels, dug in ice. In winter, 
the female excavates a shal¬ 
low den in ice and gives birth 


to the cubs, which at birth an 
the size of guinea pi^. 

The Polar Bear’s main pr^ 
is seals (aquatic animals). I 
can also eat flsh and sei 
birds. Strikingly enough, ai 
much as 70 kilograms o 
blubber (flat) can be eaten 
the Polar Bear in one sitting 

Thousands of Polar Bear 
were killed by Arctic exploi 
ers, hunters, and whalen 
The Eskimos (people inhaMt 
ingthe Arctic coast of Amei 
ica and Siberia) hunt thee 
Polar Bears for their flesh a 
food; for their oil; and thei 
hide and fur for clothing. 
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I T w{is the yefir the When Aunty Gul gave most of the day and night 

children “discovered” them the cat about a month sometimes, and only appear- 

Red Indians. They later, they were still into Red ing for his meals. 

:1 Ijeen to a Fancy Dress Indian talk and they named When they realised that 

rty, at their friend him “Black Paw”, for the their instinct for cuddling 

ihesh’s Iiouse, and they lovely black stockingji he was not to be satisfied by the 

d dressed as Red Indian had—the mark of his Sia- cool cat in their midst, Vinay 

ivc*s. 1'heir mother Sab- mese cat father. Black Paw and Kishore begged for a 

la had got them involved was an aristocrat among puppy, 

the preparation of brown cats. He kept his distance “How can we have a dog 

per fringes for their from the boys and didn’t a:id a cat in the house 

•users, and six-year-old encourage too much frolick- together?” Sabrina asked, 

nay had dug into his pre- ing and touching. When he ‘There’ll be fireworks.” 


us treasure of feathers to 
ike the hoad-»irosscs for 
:h of them. Seven-year- 
1, grown—up Kishore, had 
rown himself into the en- 
■isiastic efforts and had 
nited canllioard toma- 
wks and bows and arrows 
th twine and twigs. The 
1 was more in the “getting 
idy” than in the party 
elf. 


was a kitten he was 
playful--pullingdown table¬ 
cloths and sending crockery 
flying with a crash, vmwind- 
ing Sabrina’s balls of wool 
and creating a network of 
red and white in the room. 
He romped and played—but 
he was sufiicient unto 
himself. As he grew up, he 
spent more time alone than 
the boys liked, taking off for 
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“Please Ma,” the boys 
begged. “We won’t let them 
get into scraps. We’ll feed 
them separately and take 
them out separately. In any 
case you know Black Paw 
doesn’t bother to come out 
with us. He’s more than two 
year’s old now and he’s 
always on the prowl on his 
own.” 

Sabrina saw the yearning 
in their eyes for something 
that belonged to them. When 
she heard of Dalmatian pups 
going cheap, some weeks 
later, she weakened in her 
resolve to confine the house¬ 
hold to one pet, and bought a 
handsome male, just forty 
days old. 


The boys locked their bed¬ 
room door and lifted the 
puppy out of the cardboard 
box in which he had come. 
The little fellow shivered and 
whimpered in the strange 
surrounding and slipped on 
the floor as he moved around 
experimentally. 

“What a darling,” Vinay 
cried and lifted him up. 

But the whimpering grew 
louder and the children 
could see that he’d take some 
time to ^t used to them. 

“What shall we call him?” 
asked Kishore. 

“Look at his little black 
spots—maybe Spotty would 
be an okay name,” suggested 
Vinay. 



“How unoriginal!” scoffed 
his elder brother. ‘Think of 
something Red Indianish to 
match Black Paw.” 

He crawled behind the 
pup and pulled him into his 
lap. He dipped his finger in a 
saucer of milk and held it in' 
front of his nose. A tentative 
sniff, a lick and then the 
puppy was gnawing away 
with his pointed little teeth. 

Kishore squealed. “Hey! 
That tickles. No, it hurts. 
Stop it!” and snatched his 
finger away. ‘Tou..You..Do 
you have puppy teeth or 
great big fangs?” he said. 
Then almost in the same 
breath, he exclaimed, “I 
know! We’ll call him ‘White 
Fang’ like the wolf. How’s 
that? Does it sound good?” 

Vinay rolled the names 
around his tongue. “White 
Fang. Black Paw. Yes, they 
sound good together. Come 
on, let’s go and tell Mummy 
what name we’ve decided 
on.” The brothers left the 
room, careful to close the 
door behind them so that 
Black Paw couldn’t get in 
anr’ art a fight. 

■ey bombarded Sabrina 
with comments, suggestions 
and questions, hardly giving 
her a chance to reply to one 
before starting off on the 
other. Their father, Amar, 
came in from work just then, 
and he too got caught up in 
the crossfire and all the ex¬ 
citement. It was a good hour 
before things calmed down 
and the family was free to 
look in on White Fang. 

Kishore listened outside 
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the bedroom door. “He must 
have fallen asleep," he said. 
“I can’t hear any whimper¬ 
ing from the little chap.” 

Th^ entered quietly but 
couldn’t see the pup any¬ 
where. The cardboard carton 
w£^ empty and the space 
under the bed was bare. 

They searched all the cor¬ 
ners of the room, calling 
softly, “Puppy! Puppy! White 
Fang! White Fang! Where 
are you?” 

And then there was a hiss 
from the bedside table as 
Kishore drew near it. 

He reared up in fright and 
exclaimed, “Ma, come and 
see!” 

His parents advanced into 
the room and saw the most 
unexpected sight: Black Paw 
Spitting at them as if warn¬ 
ing them to stay away, while 
the puppy lay sound asleep, 
nestling against his fur! 

“I thought you said you’d 
closed the door to keep Black 
Paw out!” Sabrina ex¬ 
claimed. 

“I did Ma, but he must 
have come in through the 
window,” Kishore replied. 

Vinay intervened, ‘We 
thought that they’d light. 


to belong together.” 

Kishore sighed. ‘You 
know, b-rr-other, I have this 
feeling that the two of them 
are going to keep the two of 
us at a distance! Well be 
excluded again!” 

Their parents laughed and 
put their arms round the 
boys. “How can you feel 
excluded when we are there 
and you have each other?” 
Sabrina said. Then turning 
to her husband, she asked, 
“Are you quite sure that 
Black Paw is a tom, Amar? 
He’s displaying a veiy fierce 
motherly instinct and I have 
my doubts about him.” 

Amar chuckled. “Why? 
Aren’t fathers as protective 
about their children? He’s 
just being a good parent, 
that’s all!” 

Sabrina had decided that 
the cat and dog ought to be 
fed separately and for White 
Fang’s first meal in the 
house, he was served in the 
kitchen—a dish of milk and 
sooji. He tottered up to it, 
sniffed, looked around, and 
refused to eat. 

Vinay picked him up. 
“Come on White Fang, eat it 
up like a good boy.” 

But White Fang wasn’t 
interested. Kishore came in 


from the dining room and 
the next thing they knew. 
White Frnig had skidded out 
awkwardly into Black Paw’s 
domain. He dipped his coal 
black snout into Black Paw’s 
breakfast and start^ lap¬ 
ping it up. Black Paw didn’t 
object. He helped himself 
from the same dish and soor 
it was licked clean. With an 
exasperated sigh, Sabrina 
brought White Fang’s bowl 
out and emptied it into Blac 
Paw’s, explaining her chang 
of heart to her children, 
“Well, what’s to be done? 
They seem determined to 
stick together!” 

And so the cat and the do, 
became inseparable. Black 
Paw playing father to the 
younger one. At first, he was 
bigger than White Fang and 
the bo 3 rs did not find it odd t 
watch him assert himself 
over the puppy. But White 
Fang grew by leaps and 
bounds, turning tall and leai 
with his distinctive black 
spots on a sleek white coat 
making him very handsome. 
The cat was so much 
smaller, but White Fang 
didn’t seem to realise it, as¬ 
suming the mantle of a child 
and following Black Paw 


but look at them—they seem 
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wherever he went. 

The subordinate role 
suited White Fang’s happy 
nature and the dominant one 
suited the independent cat. 
The relationship flourished. 
Often Black Paw lapsed back 
into his childhood and he 
and the leggy dog stole into 
Sabrina’s room and created 
havoc. Alone in the house, 
she’d hear a sudden crash 
from upstairs, and by the 
time she reached her room 
they’d be in hiding. 

‘T know you’re somewhere 
around, you two rascals,” 
she’d call, the tone of her 
voice telling them whether 
she was angry or not. 

And they’d crawl out of 
their hiding place, White 
Fang sheepishly wagging his 
tail, compensating for Black 
Paw’s feigned air of indiffer¬ 
ence. 

“Come here you!” Sabri- 
na’d say and lift Black Paw 
onto her lap. “You don’t like 
me touching you, well, I 
don’t like you pulling down 
the lamp and emptying my 
dressing table onto the floor. 
Understand?” 

Black Paw would blink, 
unfeized. White Fang would 
put his front paws onto her 
lap and whine—and her an¬ 
ger would dissolve and she’d 
say, “Okay, so you’re only a 
baby and don’t know better! 
Don’t do it again, hear me?” 
and she’d shoo them down¬ 
stairs. 

Vinay and Kishore 
grumbled when they lost 
their slippers, socks, rubber 
balls and other sundry toys. 


“White Fang wouldn’t do this 
on his own,” they’d mutter. 
"It’s Black Paw who eggs 
him on,” and they made the 
cat into the villain of the 
piece when he had long 
passed the stage of wilful 
destructiveness. When White 
Fang was seven months old, 
he suddenly fell ill. He devel¬ 
oped what appeared to be a 
severe attack of gastro¬ 
enteritis. 

“Parvo,” the vet said, and 
shook his head sadly. The 
boy were dismayed. “Will he 
get better soon?” they asked. 

Sabrina and Amar ex¬ 
changed looks, then spoke to 
the vet alone. “Is it very 
serious, doctor?” Sabrina 
asked. 

“I don’t like to frighten 
you, but in most cases, 
especially in young dogs, it is 
fatal. But you have luckily 
brought him to me in the 
early stages so there is a 
chance—only a chance, mind 
you. Leave him here with me 
as long as he’s on the drip.” 

Sadly, the four of them 
went home, unable to believe 
that their playful young 
White Fang was suddenly so 
limp and still. Black Paw 
was waiting at home and 
when he saw them returning 
alone, he too, seemed to wilt. 
He went to each one in turn, 
rubbing himself against 
them, asking to be lifted onto 
their laps and informed of 
White Fang’s progress. 

Vinay started crying and 
within minutes, Kishore was 
snifling too. "It seems so 
strange to see Black Paw 


alone. He’s not complete 
without Whitey is he?” 

He wasn’t. He moped 
around the house, refusing 
to eat or drink or go out. He 
just sat in the comer of the 
boys’ bedroom that he and 
White Fang had made their 
own, and waited. Each time 
a car, or scooter passed or 
there were sounds outside, 
he’d get up and jump onto 
the window sill, expecting to 
have White Fang back again. 
Watching him was heart¬ 
breaking. 

For two days the family 
monitored White Fang’s 
progress, but there was 
none. When they went to see 
him, he was lying still and 
silent. “How is he?” they 
asked the vet, dreading his 
reply. 

“I’ve done all I could,” 
they were told. “He’s not re¬ 
sponding. Leave him for a 
little longer and I’ll continue 
the drip.” 

“No,” Amar said. “I think 
it’s better if we take him 
home. In familiar surround¬ 
ings he may improve.” 

“Well, it depends on you,” 
the vet said, and let him go. 

They carried White Fang’s 
limp b^y between them and 
took him home. Black Paw 
was waiting—and as they 
laid Whitey down on his bed, 
they saw the first response 
from him in over 48 hours. 
“He’s thumping his tail 
softly,” Kishore cried in de¬ 
light. “See—he recognises 
Black Paw”! 

The cat huddled beside 
White Paw and licked his 
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face, his paws touched the 
dog as if he were saying, ‘Til 
look after you now.” And 
somehow, White Fang 
understood, for after a while, 
he accepted some thin soup 
and lapped it up under Black 
Paw’s concerned gcize. 

The children left them 
alone, peeping in only now 
and then with ^^^^ite Fang’s 
medicines and little milk or 
soup. By night time, it 
seemed that a miracle had 
been accomplished for White 
Fang was almost his old self. 
“He would never have recov¬ 
ered in the hospital!” Sab¬ 
rina said. “He needed Black 
Paw beside him to encourage 
him—after all, Black Paw is 
the only animal family 
Whitey knows!” 

Soon White Fang’s illness 
became only a distant 
nightmare and the two 
animals were back to their 
usual activities: Black Paw 
in the lead and White Fang 
following. Then the family 
got new neighbours—and a 
new source of trouble—for 
the people who shifted in 
next door had a huge Dober¬ 
man who seemed very fierce 
and always ready to attack. 

Within an hour of their 
moving in, there was an 
uproar in the garden. Across 
the hedge separating the 
compounds, the Doberman 
was roaring at White Fang. 
And White Fang, terrified, 
was whimpering, whining 
and barking in a high- 
pitched voice, advancing and 
retreating and cowering in - 
turn. It was plain that he 


was scared and didn’t know 
what to do. 

“I hope White Fang never 
gets into a fight with HIM!” 
Kishore said. “He’ll be torn 
to pieces!” 

“As if Whitey has the 
courage to face a huge dog 
like that! He’s still a baby at 
heart and hides behind 
Black Paw at every sign of 
trouble!” Vinay laughed. 

“Anyway, we’d better see 
that our chaps stay far away 
from that monster!” 

All too soon the confronta¬ 
tion came. The Doberman 
was outside on the road 
when he suddenly spied 
Black Paw coming home 
from one of his jaunts. He 
rushed at him and the cat 
took flight and climbed up 
the nearest tree. There he 
stayed, mewing pitifully as 
the Doberman stood his 
groundTDelow, barking 
furiously and daring him to 
come down. The children 
were busy getting ready for 
school and White Fang was 
in the garden. 

He heard his beloved 
Black Paw’s call and instinc¬ 
tively, rushed to his aid. He 
saw the same Doberman who 


could send iiiin cowering 
away from the hedge be¬ 
tween the two gardens, but 
this time, ho was unafraid. 
He vaulted the wall easily 
and raced across the road to 
the tree where Black Paw 
was marooned. Cdnfronting 
the Doberman he snarled, at 
the same time bracing 
himself for the attack he 
thought was inevitable. But 
the Doberman thought 
better of it, not caring for the 
look of the muscles under 
White? Fang’s spotted fur or 
for the sharp teeth displayed 
so dangerously at him. Ho 
turned, lowering his head 
against the side of his body, 
and loped.off. 

Kishore and Vinay came 
out, just in time to see that 
last confrontation and they 
cheered loudly, “Good boy. 
White Fang! YOU saved 
Black Paw this time!” and 
they ran to him as he 
wagged his tail and yelped 
encouragement to Black Paw 
to get down from the tree. 

Then together, the cat and 
dog went back into the gar¬ 
den, their bond of love and 
loyalty more equal and more 
secure than ever. 
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I belong to village 

Pindhiya. It is a little 
off the main road 
and about 50 kms from 
our district headquarters. 

My father was a sahukar 
of the village. His main 
business was to lend money 
to the needy villagers. 

The front room of our 
house was his shop. It was 
sparsely furnished. A 
white chaddar (bedsheet) 
was spread on the floor 
and bolsters wore placed 
against the wall facing the 
front door. A heavy steel 
almirah stood by the 
bolsters. That was all that 
the shop consisted of. 

EJveryday my father sat 
in the shop from nine am to 
five pm. He had nothing 
to sell, but he would call 
out to passers-by and chit¬ 
chat with them. He would 
keep the passers-by for 
long. So, as far as possible, 
the villagers avoided 
walking past our shop. Or 
they would make some 
excuse not to stop. I knew 
that among the villagers 
my father was known as a 
borel 

My father would read 
the newspaper from cover 
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to cover. He read the 
editorial twice or thrice 
to understand its meaning 
clearly and deeply. In the 
village his authority to 
speak on any subject under 
the sun was unquestioned. 
He regularly went to the 
village chauppal in the 
evening. There he would 
brief the villagers about the 
latest happenings in the 
country and abroad. 

In addition to the 
newspaper, my father read 
religious books obtained 
from Gorakhpur. His 
religious fervour, however, 
did not go beyond the 
reading of those books. He 
seldom went to a temple 
and, as far as possible, 
avoided taking part in the 
religious ceremonies 



conducted by the village 
people. 

As a money-lender, my 
father was very 
approachable. He talked 
softly and politely with 
his customers, and 
invariably gave the 
impression of being kind 
to them. They would come, 
mortgage their things with 
him, put their thumb 
impressions on blank 
papers, and take the 
money. How he evaluated 
the mortgaged item, what 
rate of interest he charged, 
how much interest he 
deducted in advance from 
the evaluated amount, etc. 
were details known only 
to him. The customers 
neither understood nor 
bothered about those 
details. I dared not ask him 
about anything. But we 
had a roomful of brass and 
copper utensils. I also 
knew that my father had 
a locker in a bank in the 
city. He visited the city at 
least once a month to 
deposit the silver and gold 
trinkets which the 
villagers had mortgaged 
to him. 

My father had given me 
strict instructions that 
after school, I should sit 
in the shop and do my 
homework there. Sitting 
in the shop, there was no 
escape from observing how 
business was conducted 
and what effect it had on 
the loanees. I felt I always 
saw an expression of grief 


and anger on the faces 
of the loanees. In a nearby 
village, some persons had 
killed the sahukar and 
looted his house. My fear 
was that one day my 
father too would meet the 
same fate. 

One day, when 1 was 
sitting in the shop, Dai-Ma 
the village mid-wife came 
to see my father. She had 
twenty currency notes of 
a hundred rupees each. 

But those were in a bad 
shape, in the sense that 
they were soiled, crumpled 
and covered with spots of 
mud. 

Handing them over to my 
father, Dai-Ma said, “Lalo/ 
This is my Aslam’s only 
‘memory’ with me. This is 
what he sent me from the 
war front before he got 
killed.” 

“But how did they get 
soiled?” asked my father. 

“1 had kept the notes 
in a small earthen pot, 
dug a pit in a corner of my 
house, and buried the pot 
in the pit. It appears that 
because of the heavy rains 
early this year, the water 
entered the pot. Being in 
water for long the notes 
got spoiled,” replied 
Dai-Ma. 

My father examined the 
notes carefully, turned 
them upside down and 
then tlirew them back 
towards her and said, 

“Now these are of no use. 
They are worse than raddi 
(old newspapers)*’. 
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“But this is my life’s 
saving. This is my Aslam’s 
‘trust’ with me,” Dai-Ma 
said crying. 

“What can I do? I have 
not spoilt them. Show 
them to some one else. 

At best, I can give you 
rupees one hundred for 
this scrap.” 

Dai-Ma wailed and cried. 
She cursed her intelligence 
and her fate. She begged 
her deceased son. Aslam, 
to forgive her for not 
putting his hard earned 
money to some good use. 

Then she requested my 
father to give her at least 
five hundred rupees. After a 
good deal of haggling, he 
gave her two hundred and 
she went away cursing 
herself for her foolishness. 

I have a special 
relationship with Dai~Ma. 

I have learnt that she had 
acted as mid-wife to my 
mother at the time of my 
birth. Moreover, I was born 
only after seven months 
of pregnancy, and was 
a weakling. There was 
little hope for my survival. 
But Dai-Ma, using her 
skilful hands and nimble 
fingers, massaged me for 
over a year. That way she 
saved my life and helped 
my body to develop in a 
normal manner. Therefore, 
that day when Dai-Ma 
left our shop my eyes 
welled up with tears and 
I went inside the house to 
cry loudly. 

\^en I woke next 


morning, I did not find my 
father in the house. My 
mother told me that he 
had been cleaning some 
notes till late at night, and 
had gone to the city by 
the first bus. Of course, 
he returned from the city 
the same evening. That 
evening he went to sleep 
early, maybe, because he 
was tired. 

I, however, could not 
sleep for long that night. 
When I fell asleep, I had 
a terrible dream. In the 
dream, first I saw a small 
bunting. Then it turned 
into a banner. Thereafter, 
it started moving towards 
me, becoming bigger and 


looking like a huge sized 
bat. After that it covered 
me from head to foot, and 
wrapped itself round me. 
tighter and tighter, till 
1 felt suffocated, and got 

up crying_ Dai-Ma 

Twenty years have 
passed since I saw this 
dream for the first time. 

I am married and have two 
children. My parents are 
dead. But that dream has 
not left me. Every now 
and then, I get up in the 
middle of the night, 

crying. “ Dai-Ma r 

Some time back there 
were riots in and around 
our village. Many men. 

Turn to page 47 
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A review of Umang plays by Mukul Priyadarshini 


T hirteen summers 

old, UmanQ Bal Manch 
organised its summer 
theatre workshop for 
children this year too. The 
workshop culminated in 
the staging of three plays 
at Kamani Auditorium 
last month. Thankfully the 
plays, chosen by children 
themselves, were not based 
on stereotype serious 
themes. They had a simple 
but interesting storyline. 

In fact two of these plays 
had a glimpse of the world 
of magic and fantasies by 
which children are so 
fascinated. All the plays, 
how'ever, were adaptations 
of non-Indian tales. One 
wished at least one of 


them had been an original 
Hindi play or story. 

The first play, BUli Ka 
Khel, was based on a 
popular fairytale Puss in 
Boots, where a loyal and 
smart cat pla.ys tricks with 
the king and a magician. 

As a result her young 
master becomes wealthy 
and is able to marry the 
daughter of the king. 

Chax'ha Chhakkan Ne 
Tnmji Tasvir was an 
adaptation of the very 
famous Uncle Podger Hangs 
a Picture. The story is 
about how Uncle Chhakkan 
engages his entire family 
in a small job of hanging 
a painting on the wall and 
ultimately he does not 


succeed in doing so. In 
spite of having a familiar 
story, the play wa^ enjoyed 
by children and adults 
alike, which was evident 
from the audience 
response and applause. 

Malyang ki Koochi was 
based on a Cliinese folk 
tale. This tale is about a 
poor peasant boy, Malyang, 
who, on being denied 
admission to a painting 
school, grooms himself into 
a talented painter through 
self-teaching. The God of 
painting gives him a brush 
and endows him with a 
boon that whatever he 
paints will come alive. 
Malyang never ever uses 
his magic brush for evil 
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purposes. The director had 
beautifully, meticulously 
and realistically recreated 
the Chinese world and 
culture in this play. 

Inc music of all the 
three plays was superb. 
However, since brochures 
w’ere not available even 
on request, one does not 
know who the composer 
was. In Billi Ka Khel 
various forms of folk music 
were well-utilised. Lighting 
was especially praiseworthy 
for Malyang ki Koochi. 

As far as acting is 
concerned, most of the 
children did a commendable 
job. They were so confident 
and comfortable on stage 
that repeated poor cuing 
of background music could 
not confuse them. But the 
little actress who played 
the role of a pussy 
undoubtedly stole the show. 


However, off-stage, during the 
last play, the children cast 
in the ^st two plays made 
noise and disturbed the 
show from the upper wings 
of the hall. They had 
enough stage confidence 
but not sufficient stage 
reverence while others 
were performing. 

It is quite evident from 
the costumes and set 
designs that Umang 
productions are far more 
expensive as compared to 
Sahitya Kala Parishad’s 
(SKP) and National School 
of Drama’s (NSD) 
productions of children’s 
summer workshops. 

Costumes were specially 
made for the Umang 
productions whereas with 
the SKP and NSD. it is a 
much less informal affair. 
Children generally wear 
their own dresses on the 


stage. Similarly the 
performance of Umang 
children included cliched 
dialogue as compared to 
the performance of SKP 
and NSD children 
generally is more casual 
and childlike with a little 
bit of fumbling being 
allowed here and there. 
Actually there is a basic 
difference of approach in 
the productions of Umang 
Bal Manch, SKP and NSD, 
the former tries to be as 
professional as possible 
and the latter groups give 
more freedom to children 
to display their acting 
abilities in their own way. 

Finally, a note about the 
time, venue and duration 
of the show. Since this 
thrtee-hour-long-show 
was held at Kamani 
Auditorium, Mandi House, 
Turn to page 43 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A Confident Book 


HoW to Develop Self-Confidence 
By Ananth Pai 
Published by UBS 
Publishers Distributors 1992 
Price Rs. 25.0« 

..7s tunce. bJcssed. 

It blesseth Mm who 
gives mid him tvho takes/’ 
Shakespeare said it of 
“the quality of mercy.” 

But it could apply to a whole 
host of things. Among them 
knowledge. And within the 
68 pages of this book there 
is ample evidence of the 
wisdom of words. 

To the uninitiated, or 
to anyone unfamiliar with 
the name Ananth Pai 
(unimaginable) the title 
of the book may seem 
pompous, and the claim 
(how to develop self- 
confidence) a tall one! But 
having had the privilege 
of watchmg Ananth Pai or 
Uncle Pai—as the readers 
of Tinkle and Amar Chitra 
Katha know him—since 
1979, holding quiz contests 
and shows for thousands 
and thousands of diildrcn 
all over the country, U waa 
not difficult to imagme the 
mesmeric effect the Pied 
Piper’s lute would have 
on the children of Hamelin. 

It was this intense 
exchange between “Uncle” 
and the children the 
country over, that led 


Mr. Pai to launch his Partha 
as well as the Institute 
of Personality Development. 
For, even as he says in the 
Introduction to the book. 
“Our educative system is 
so competitive today ♦hat 
even youngsters of four are 
subjected to the trauma of 
rejection.” 

This really is ihe crux 
of the book, the competition, 
liie possibilities of 
rejectirm and the tri:uma 
therein. And judging by 
the letters children wTitc to 
Uncle Pai (published in 
Tinkle and Partha) and 
by the questions they ask 
and the guidance they seek 
from him, it would seem, 
he is reaPv the right person 
to “show them the magic 
lamp of self-confidence.” 

His skills, honed to a fine 
point, were just ready and 
ripe for this book. For 
years he had listened to 
and advised children, 
guided them, found solutions 
to their problems. This two- 
way-talk became "twice 
blessed.” It solved the 
children’s problems and it 
enriched Uncle Pai, so that 
anybody reading this book 
would feel an Uncle is 
“talking ’ 10 them in a 
soothing voice, using the 
simplest of phrases and 
easy to comprehend 


examples. 

In fact Ananth. Pai seem! 
to have played the Vishnu 
Sharman (the teacher who 
taught the three errant 
princes of the Panchatantra 
of today. He is constantly 
illustrating the point he 
wishes to make through 
stories, examples from the 
lives of great men—of how 
people like Thomas Alva 
Edison and Einstein were 
considered “addle¬ 
headed” when they were 
young, how Winston 
Churchill was bom with a 
cleft palate but rose to be 
Britain’s Prime Minister. 
How their short statures 
did not come in the wayol 
Chhattrapati Shivaji or 
Lai Bahadur Shastri and 
prevent them from being 
great leaders of the 
country. How Yellapragads 
Subba Row who failed 
twice in the Matriculation 
exam, passed the third 
time because his newly 
widowed mother sold her 
gold bangles so that he 
could travel to the city tc 
appear for the exam a 
third time. And the same 
Subba Row went on to 
discover a cure for Sprue 
(of which his beloved 
elder brother died). He 
also discovered Aureomyci 
(antibiotic), Hetrazan 
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(for filariasis) and 
Aminopterin (for blood 
cancer). 

So, if even a sceptic like 
this reviewer who is 
normally put off by titles 
that seem to offer precise 
mathematical solutions 
on “How to Develop Your 
Personality,” through 
chapters with headings 
like “Have a Look at 
Yourself in the Mirror,” 
“The Signs of Self-Esteem,” 
“The Magic Lamp of Self- 
Confidence,” “An Aim 
Magnetises the Personality,” 


“How to Develop an Aim 
in Life,” “The Importance 
of the Right Company”— 
and “Sin and Merit”—can. 
despite, purely avoidable 
grammatical and proofing 
errors, sit back and say— 
well this book has taught me 
many a thing. Yes, there 
are many aspects covered 
in this book that have at 
some time or the other 
bothered me in life—of 
what immense help this 
book can prove to be to 
young minds struggling 
with an “educative system” 


that “is so competitive” 
that the fear or trauma of 
rejection is working in the 
background. 

The book may not solve 
your problems or make 
them disappear, but at 
least it will equip you to 
come to terms with them. 

In the upside-down 
pricing pclicies of today, 
Rs. 25/- seems to be a 
small price to pay for a 
book that purports to help 
you develop your self- 
confidence. 

V.T. 


From page 41 

at 6.30 p.m., it was quite 
inconvenient for children 
coming from far-western 
and far-ncrthern corners 
of the city to get back 
home. Maybe it could have 
been held a little earlier 


and even the duration 
could have been a little 
shorter for a children’s show. 
Children belonging to the 
elite and intellectual classes 
are in this network anyway; 
perhaps encouraging 


greater participation of 
other children in these art 
forms not only as 
performers but also 3,3 
audience, would provide 
for a healty mix, all 
1 ‘ound. 
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Story : R. Mahalaxmi Illustrations : Chaitali Chatterjee 

HREE cheers for The results of the inter- first prizewinner, felt like 
Bhavna! Hip Hip house dance competition a superstar. 

Hurrah! Hip Hip had been announced. ‘But thia is not the final,’ 

lurrah! Ilip Hip Surrounded by her she told herself. Being 

lurrah!!!” friends, Bhavna, the the first prizewinner at 










school meant that she 
would be her school’s 
representative at the Inter 
School Dance Competition 
which was scheduled to be 
held the following week. 
She had to work with 
renewed efforts to get the 
Best Dancer Award at that 
competition. Moreover, 
she had to prove her 
neighbour’s little son. 

Chintu wrong. He had 
challenged her, saying that 
she could not get the 
coveted award. 

Untying her ghunghroos 
(anklets) she cast a glance 
at Sudha, who stood at the 
far end of the room. ‘Poor 
girl,’ Bhavna thought. 

‘How bad she must be 
feeling... well, everyone 
can’t be the top dancer of 
the schooll’ 

Sudha stared absently 
into space. It was with 
great difficulty that her 
father managed to send 
her to this public school. 
She had taught herself to 
dance by discreetly watching 
Bhavna’s dance classes... 
obviously they (Sudha’s 
parents) could not afford to 
engage dance teachers for 
Sudha. But, Sudha wished 
she had those lovely 
ghunghroos like Bhavna... 
She knew, her dance was 
bland, without the 
enchanting music of the 
anklets. 

One week passed in no 
time, and the day of the 
Inter School Dance 
Competition arrived. 


Bhavna had packed all 
that she needed — her 
costume, cosmetics, pins 
and of course, her 
ghunghroos — and placed 
them in her bag. 

Lovely banners and 
ribbons fluttered in the 
breeze at Nritya Kendra — 
the venue of the 
competition. Her dance 
teacher Ms. Kiran and all 
Bhavna’s friends were 
there. Sudha stood a little 
away, staring, as usual 
into infinity. 

“I wonder why she has to 
stare at me like that.., ” 
remarked Bhavna. 

‘ Has to be sheer envy,” 
mused Priyanka, her 
friend. 

Keeping her bag in the 
make-up room, Bhavna 
went with her friends to 
ensure that her name was 
there in the list of 
participants. And there 
it was! She was to be the 
third one to go up the 
stage. 

“Bhavna,” called 
Ms. Kiran, “Come dear, 
you’ve got to get ready. 

Go, wear your costume.” 

Bhavna rushed to the 
make-up room and slipped 
into her pink silk costume. 
She paused to look into 
the mirror. For a moment, 
she pictured herself as 
Kalpana Devi — the great 
Kathak dancer. 

Her make-up complete, 
Bhavna made for her bag 
to get her ghunghroos. 

But where had they 


disappeared? She checked 
again and again, throwing 
out all the contents of her 
bag but the anklets were 
nowherel 

“Hai Ram! /” she 
wailed and started crying 
aloud. All her friends 
rushed to the spot. 

“What’s wrong Bhavna?” 
they chorused. “Why did 
you shout? Why are you 
crying?” 

“Oh! My lovely 
ghunghroos have been 
stolen,” wailed Bhavna. 

“I had personally put them 
in ray bag... sob... sob... 
who could do such a thing? 
Just when I needed them 
the most.., ” 

She stopped short and 
stared at Sudha. “You 
wicked girl! You were so 
jealous that you could not 
stand my participating 
in this competition. So, 
you stole my ghunghroosl 
How dare you? Tell me 
where have you hidden 
them?” she screamed 
rushing towards Sudha. 

“No, no, I’ve not taken 
them. Please believe me 
Bhavna, I don’t even know 
where you kept them,” 
Sudha pleaded. 

“Oho! she is acting so 
naive. She won’t tell us 
this way,” remarked 
Priyanka pulling Sudha’s 
hair and slapping her. 

“Priyanka, don’t hit 
her,” ordered Ms. Kiran. 

“If she doesn’t own up, 

I’ll report the matter to 
the school principal.” 
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Turning to Sudha she 
added, “The competition 
has already begun, please 
get the ghunghroos." 

“Oh ma’am. I’ve not 
stolen them, f’rom where 
can I get the ghunghroos?” 

“Really? You mean to 
say, that the bag swallowed 
them? Or did the air eat 
them up?’’ quipped 
Priyanka. 

“I’U see if I can borrow 
a pair from someone,” 
mused Ms. Kiran, but 
when she returned, her 
hands were empty and she 
looked very sad. 


“No use participating 
without the anklets,” 
declared a heartbroken 
Bhavna. Disheartened, the 
girls made their way back 
to the school, casting 
glances of hatred at Sudha. 

As soon as they reached 
school, Ms. Kiran informed 
the principal of the 
happenings. He promised 
to take stern action 
against Sudha. 

Bhavna walked 
crestfallen towards her 
house. The best dancer 
trophy danced in front of 
her eyes... “But for that 


horrible girl, I would have 
won... ’ she thought. 

Seeing her dejected face 
as she opened the gates of 
the house, her little 
neighbour, Chintu, jumped 
up. 

“I knew you wouldn’t 
win. You lost the challenge! 
I won! ! 

“How could you have won 
that competition, when I 
look these out of your bag 
in the morning?! I” Saying 
so, he raised a pair of 
ghunghroos that he held 
in his hand. 


From 'page 39 

MY ASLAM MY ASLAM ! 


women and children 
belonging to the Hindu 
and Muslim communities 
were killed. 1 brought 
Dai-Ma to my house and 
hid her in our cattleshed. 
When the frenzy cooled 
off, she expressed a desire 
to go to Pakistan where 
her younger sister and 
family lived. I made the 
necessary arrangements 
and took Dai-Ma to Wagah 


railway station. A train 
leaves for Pakistan from 
Wagah every day. 

Before Dai-Ma entered 
the compartment, I touched 
her feet, gave her Rs. 

2,000/- and said, “Dai-Mal 
If you have any trouble, 
any time, you just send 
me a postcard. I will come 
personally to solve your 
problem.” 

Dai-Ma hugged me tight 


and cried loudly: “My 
Aslam! My Aslam!” 

That embrace was a 
heavenly experience for 
me! 

A year has passed since 
Dai-Ma has gone away 
but the w^armth of her 
embrace is still surging 
in my veins. 

And it appears, that 
agonising dream too has 
left me! 




Quiz 


Bordering India 

Arvindcr & Jasminder 

0 



Across 

2. The name of this 
ocean could be written 
as: not out+prdnce 
Charles’s wife+An 

4. Father-ftouch with 
lips+skin darkened 
in sun 

7 Second alphabet 
small house+article 
before vowel 


CLUES 

8. 1-0+friend 

10. Desert inhabitant-f 
first name of James 
Bond creator, will 
give the name of this 
Sea. 

Down 

1. Tear drop in an ocean 
of blue 

3. Forbid -f happy+ 


second vowel sound 
for silence 

5. Chemical symbol for 
Titanium + wager 

6. Old name for Myannu 

7. The big—keeps time 
in Lon(}on slang 
for girl, will give the 
name of this Bay 

9. Lowest part of face-f- 
article; 
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TREASURE 


PART~1I 

story: Sarojini Sinha Illustrations : R. Ashish Bagcbi 

The story so far... 

Or? a hot afternoon in the April of 1857, 14-ycar-old Govind uxis 
helping his father, Aijodhya Prasad to grind and mix medicines. 
Ayodhya Prasad was a well-known vaidya and Govind hoped to learn 
all he could from his father. 

Just then Rukmini, Govind's mother called out to him. Eleven-year- 
old Champa, Govind’s sister would soon be leaving for her husband’s 
house and Rukmini wanted Govind to put up a swing for her on the 
neem tree. Govind was married too, but his wife would join him only 
a few years later. As he put up the swing for Champa, Govind smiled 
as he came upon the hollow in the huge tree. When he uxis smaller, 
this hollow was Govind’s favourite hiding place for all his goodies. 
Unfortunately it ums the crows and ants who benefited each time, 
but the hollow came to be referred to as Govind’s Treasure Box. 

That night, while he and his father were asleep on the terrace, 
they had a visitor. The stranger wore the uniform of a sepoy of the 
East India Company and brought disturbing news. Mangal Pandey 
who had protested against using cartridges greased with cow or pig 
fat, had been hanged and now an uprising was expected. The 
stranger — Chintamani—said if all of them united—the day would not 
be far of when the firangis wtould be forced to leave the country. 

If they fought, the soldiers would need hakims and vaidyas and 
Ayodhya Prasad, a patriot, promised to help. 

Champa’s husband came to fetch her the next day, but Champa 
cried so much, Baij Nath, her father-in-law, insisted Govind accompany 
his sister to Meerut for a few days. Meerut, a cantonment, uxis the 
centre of British power, and one day, Govind came upon two 
sepoys, Aziz Khan and Shyam Singh discussing the East India 
Company. Some soldiers in Meerut had refused to use the greased 
cartridges. They were arrested and put behind bars. There was 
tension in the dty, shops were shuttered and by evening there uxis an 
uprising. Govind, caught in the thick of the action was rescued from 
being trampled in the nick of time, by a trooper. It turns out to be 
Abdul Aziz Khan! 

Now read on... 
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Abdul laughed, “If today 
you are the patriot you 
were yesterday, you would 
ride witli us to Delhi. We’re 
going there to fight the 
firangis and make Emperor 
Bahadur Shah the real ruler 
of the country.” 

“I’d like to go with you,” 
Govind said, “but I can’t 
leave Meerut without 
informing my relatives.” 

“Getting cold feet?” 


Abdul laughed again. 

“No, I’d like to go. 

I belong to Delhi.” 

“Then what’s stopping 
you?” 

“What I told you. Besides 
I don’t have a horse to 
ride.” 

“Take the dead man’s 
horse. That’s a fine beast.” 
Abdul was already 
impatient. 

Govind was shocked to 







find that the soldier was 
dead. He went near the 
horse, which was shivering 
with fright. The boy loved 
animals and patted the 
horse. He became calmer 
and allowed Qbvind to gel 
on his back. 

“I’ll go to Delhi, but not 
Just now,” Govind told 
Abdul. 

The trooper was sarcastic, 
“I’m going to Delhi now. 

I wonder whether I shall 
really see you there. If I 
don’t, it wouldn’t matter. 
We need people with guts 
to fight the War of 
Independence, not 
cowards!” 

He galloped off, leaving 
Govind seething with anger. 
With a shrug the boiy 
rode to Baij Nath’s house 
and found the door closed. 
It was quiet inside when 
Govind knocked. After a 
while he heard footsteps 
approaching. 

“Who’s there?” asked 
Baij Nath from inside. 

“It’s me, Govind.” 

Baij Nath opened the 
door and hurriedly closed it 
after Govind had gone in. 

“Where were you, Govind* 
You caused us much 
worry,” he said rather 
rnly. Then he 
remembered that the boy 
was his guest and said 
more politely, “We were 
worried about .you.” 

Govind a[]pologised. “I’m 
sorry, but I must leave 
for Delhi tonight.” 

“Tonight? On a night 
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when wicked and lawless 
men are murdering people 
everywhere? I can’t allow 
you to go.” 

“Please let me go. 

The sepoys have killed 
many Angrez^ soldiers and 
are riding towards Delhi. 

I don’t know what they’ll 
do there. My people are in 
Delhi and 1 must go to them.” 

Baij Nath did not press 
the boy to stay. In fact he 
was happy to see the 
fire-brand go. 

Govind took leave of the 
weeping Champa and 
bade Kedar Nath and 
Baij Nath good-bye. Outside, 
Baij Nath noticed the 
horse for the first time and 
asked fearfully, “Where 
did that horse come from?” 

Before Govind could 
reply, Baij Nath went on, 

“I don’t want to know. 
Don’t tell me what you 
have been doing.” He 
hustled Kedar Nath in and 
shut the door. 

Govind rode out of 
Meerut and took the road 
to Delhi. Groups of sepoys 
were riding in the same 
direction and he followed 
them. 

In the morning they 
crossed the Yamuna by 
the boat bridge and made 
for the open space near 
the Red Fort. It was here, 
below the Darshan Jhafokha 
that people collected to 
submit their petitions to 
the Emperor. 

The noise attracted 
Bahadur Shah Zafar. 


Leaning on his stick, the 
aged Emperor walked to 
the small balcony that 
jutted over the river bank. 
The sepoys cheered loudly 
and the horses reared in 
salute, their manes 
streaming in the sunlight. 

“Please order the palace 
gales to be opened for ujs. 
Your Majesty. We have 
come to tight the Angrez so 
that you may once again 
be the ruler of Hindustan 
as your ancestors were,” 
pleaded the sepoys. 

The Emperor hated the 
East India Company, but 
knew how powerful they 
were. So he sent for Captain 
Douglas, who was in 
charge of his Body Guard. 

It was actually controlled 
by the Company and hardly 
ever took orders from the 
Emperor. 

Captain Douglas came 
and, without even consulting 
the Emperor, ordered, 

“Don’t enter the palace. 

Go and camp near the 
river bed. The Emperor 
will hear your petition 
later.” 

The sepoys looked at the 
Emperor for guidance, but 
he remained silent. 
Crestfallen they withdrew 
to Rajghat and encamped 
there. 

Ashamed of himself and 
his helplessness, Bahadur 
Shah stared at the 
threadbare carpet he was 
standing on. The unkempt 
I'ving room was typical of 
the decay that had 


overtaken the once 
resplendent Mughal palace. 

The Company had been 
steadily undermining the 
Emperor’s position and 
powers. His face no longer 
appeared on the coins in 
circulation. They had even 
refused to recognize his 
favourite son as his heir an' 
successor. Yet the people, 
both Hindus and Muslims, 
revered him as the 
rightful ruler. 

The Emperor’s bitter 
thoughts were interrupted 
by the sound of galloping 
horses. Officers and men of 
the Third Light Cavalry 
rode into the courtyard. 
They were followed by the 
King’s Infantry, in their 
blue jackets and red 
turbans. Behind them were 
some two hundred men of 
the Meerut Infantry in 
scarlet and white uniform 
and wearing bell-shaped 
head-gear. 

They sought audience 
with the Emperor. 

“We were ordered by th< 
Company to bile cartridges 
greased with beef and 
pork fat,” explained their 
spokesman. “We disobeyed 
the order and have risen 
in revolt against the alien 
masters. We have come to 
Delhi to seek our Emperor’ 
protection.” 

A messenger hurried to 
the Emperor to ascertain 
his pleasure. At first he 
wavered, his forehead 
creased with anxiety. Then, 
with resolute steps, he 
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strode into the courtyard. 

A big cheer went up as 
he sat, with dignity, on an 
ivory chair his attendants 
had brought for him. 

The oflicers and men 
came forward one by one 
and, bowing their heads, 
sought his blessings. The 
Emperor was touched. His 
eyes were moist as he laid 
his hand on each man’s 
head. 

Govind, who had 
managed to get into the 
palace, was thrilled with 
what he saw. 

‘The days of the 
foreigners lording it over 
us are over,’ he said to 
himself. 

“Ah! So you are here,” 
whispered a voice, 

Govind turned round to 
see Abdul Aziz Khan. 

“Well, you were wrong,” 
he replied softly. 

Abdul burst out 
laughing. “I like your 
spirit, boy. What’s your 
name?” 

“Govind Prasad.” 

“Stay near me and I’ll 
see if I can turn you into a 
fighter.” 

The men had been riding 
all night from Meerut to 
Delhi and were tired. So, 
after feeding their horses, 
they spread their mattresses 
on the polished marble 
floor and settled down to 
rest. 

By now, news of the 
sepoys’ revolt in Meerut 
had spread to Delhi. Here 
too, the people turned 


against the foreigners. 

The British, men, women 
and children, fled for 
shelter to the Flag Staff 
Tower on the Ridge, a line 
of rocky ground to the 
north of the city. They 
huddled together in an 
upstairs room, sweltering in 
the terrible heat and 
waiting for troop 
reinforcements from Meerut. 

The sepoys could have 
stormed the Tower. If 
they had, the British would 
have had no alternative 
but to surrender. But, for 
whatever reason, the 
opportunity was lost. And 
tJie Union Jack continued to 
flutter over the British 
bastion. 

Abdul Aziz Khan shook 
his head in utter frustration. 
“If only we had the right 
man to lead us,” he 
muttered, “we could have 
driven the frangis out of 
Delhi once and for all.” 

Govind nodded sullenly 
as he rode behind him. 

After leaving the Tower, 
the two of them entered 
the city through Kashmiri 
Gate. Here, they joined a 
large number of sepoys 
who had surrounded a 
powder magazine. 

The British soldiers 
inside heard the scraping 
of ladders against the wall 
and guessed what was 
happening. They fired a 
six-pounder from a cannon 
mounted at the magazine. 
Many sepoys were killed 
and many more wounded. 


Govind and Abdul were 
half way up a ladder when 
the cannon went off. The 
boy was violently thrown 
to the ground and was in 
danger of being trampled 
to death.He tried! to get up, 
but could not. Then some 
one pulled him up. 

Though dazed, he noticed 
it was Abdul. 

“I hope you aren’t hurt, 
Govind?” he enquired 
anxiously. 

Govind was too shaken 
to reply, but gasped, “We 
must put the ladder back.” 

“You’re a brave lad. If 
there were more like you, 
we would have defeated 
the firangis long ago.” 

The ladders were back in 
position. Even as Abdul 
was scrambling up one of 
them, the cannon roared 
again and the earth 
trembled as if in an 
earthquake. More than four 
hundred of the besiegers 
lay dead. 

Govind searched 
frantically for his friend 
and found him lying near 
the wall. Abdul was 
wounded in the chest and 
was bleeding. He lay still, 
but was breathing and 
Govind murmured a little 
prayer of thanks. 

With the help of a man 
standing by, the boy carried 
his friend to the shade of 
a tree. He tore his shirt and 
bandaged the wounds. 

Then he fanned Abdul and 
waited for him to recover. 
Towards sunset, the man 
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opened his eyes. “Water,” 
tie whispered weakly. 

‘Thank God, you’re 
alive,” said Govind, “I’ll 
get water for you.” 

He ran to a house nearby 
and knocked. A woman 
ipened the door. She was 
’lightened of the stranger 
and would have banged 
he door shut, but Govind 
>ut his foot in. 

“Let me in,” he urged. 
“There are looters 
jverywhere,” she almost 
lissed the words. “How do 
know you aren’t one of 
hem?” 


meal he fell asleep. In the 
morning, he heard the 
British had fled the Ridge 
to safer places like Meerut, 
Karnal and .^nibala. 

Old Arshad Khan shook 
his head and said, “They 
shouldn’t have been allowed 
to escape. They’ll come 
back and fight” 

Abdul was still very ill 
and weak. Arshad Khan 
sent for his hakim, but was 
told he had left Delhi. 

So had several others. 

Govind thought of the 
herbs his father used to 
curt cuts, bniises and 


Arshad Khan. “I shall go 
home and get medicines 
which v/ill cure your son.” 

Arshad Khan smiled. 

“You mean well, Govind, 
but you’re only a boy. What 
do you know of medicines?” 

“I’m Govind Prasad, Sir, 
son of the famous vaidya 
Ayodhya Prasad. I help 
my father to make 
medicines and I know 
exactly what’ll cure Abdul. 
I’ll also request my father 
to treat him and make 
him well again.” 

Arshad Khan was 
impressed. “Go and get the 


"Get me a little water, 
)leass,’’ Govind pleaded. 
She went in and got 
ome water in an earthen 

iOt. 

“Goa bless you,” said the 
►oy and hurried off to 
tbdul with the pot. He 
rank greedily. 

“Help me to my horse,” 
aid Abdul. “With your 
upport I shall be able to 
ide home.” 

The two got on their 
orses. The boy put his 
rm round his friend and 
liey rode slowly to Abdul’s 
ouse. 

His family was overjoyed 
) see him. His father, 
xshad Khan, thanked 
-ovind profusely. 

Abdul’s wounds were 
ashed and cleaned and 
e was put to bed with a 
ose of opium to make 
im sleep. 

Govind was too tired to 
> home. After a hurried 


wounds. These grew in the 
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medicines, Govind, I shall 
be obliged if you could 
persuade your father to 
come.” 

Govind walked home. 
Bhola met him near the 
gate and said, “Oh, 

Bhaiija,'^ it’s good you’re 
back home. Your father 
left for .Migarh three days 
ago to attend a wedding 
and hasn’t yet icturned. 
Your mother’s very 
worried.” 

“All right, all right.” 
muttered Govind. ‘‘Bhola, 
now you pluck some neem 
leaves and a little aimirbel. 

I want two or three other 
herbs a.s well.” 

“What for, Bhaiya‘r 
Bhola asked, but Govind 
was in a hurry and ran 
upstairs without replying. 

He opened the room 
where his father kept his 
med!».ine.s and iook out 
what he needed. 

He was busy grinding 
them and did net notice 
Rukmini come m. 

“What’re you doing here, 
Govind''’ She asked in 
astonishment. “You return 
home after a fortnight and, 
before seeing any of us, 
you come into this room 
and start making 
medicines.” 

“I’m sorry Anrnta." 
Govind replied. • i\Iy 
friend is .seriously ill. and 
I’m mixing med:ciiH.s for 
him.” 

“Your hahn went to 
attend a wedding at 
Aligarh and hasn’t returned, 


Govind. Now there are 
these disturbances and I’m 
worried sick.” 

“He’ll tome back, Amma. 
Don’t worry.” 

To distract her attention, 
Govind told her how he 
had ridden down from 
Meerut at night. 

“You came to Delhi 
yesterday morning and 
didn’t come home?” she 
cried. “Where did you 
spend the day and night?” 

He gave her an account 
of his adventure and how 
his friend was wounded 
near Kashmiri Gate. 

Rukmini frowned. 

“Ycu’re just like your 
falhcr. Govind. You 
shouldn’t have gone to 
Kashmiri Gate. Supposing 
you wore hurt or even 
k.’lled?” 

Bhola came in with the 
herbs and Rukmini asked, 
“What are these for, 
Bhola?” 

Govind answered for him. 
Rukmini was aghast. 
“Govind, don’t have 
anything to do with these 
sepoys. You’ll get into 
trouble.” 

“Don’t you want our 
country to be frtee?” 

“I want you to keep out 


of trouble,” Rukmini said. 
“You shouldn’t get mixed 
up in these disturbances 
and neither should your 
baba. He should be at home 
looking after his family.” 

Not wanting to get into 
an argument, Govind 
pleaded, “Amma please 
let me go to my friend’s 
house and give him these 
medicines.” 

Rukmini agreed reluctant 
on the condit’on that he 
would return quickly. 

To be continuec 


Answers to 
Quiz- 
Bordering 
India 

(See page 48) 

Across 

2. Indian, 4. Pakistan 
7. Bhutan, 8. Nepal 

10. Arabian 

Down 

1. Sri Lanka, 

3. Bangladesh, 5. T.b 
6. Burma 7. Bengal 

9. China 
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PEN-FRIENDS CORNER 


Those who wish to enrol 
hemselves as members of 
the Children’s World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, 
and mail it to us. As the 
form heli>s in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their parti¬ 
culars in the form will get 
priority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice 
of countrieis to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. 
Whenever members write 
to tJieir pen-friends it will 
be advisable to mention 
the'r member-number. 


5182 

Anand Sharma (b, 16) 

C/o Shri Nand Lai 
T-8-B, Railway Qrts. 

Sarai Rohilla 
New Delhi 110005 
Chess, writing 
Any country 

5183 

Meenu Kaushal (g, 15) 
A-262 Surya Nagar 
Ghaziabad, 201011, U.P., 
India 

Music, gardening 
France, U.S.A. 

5184 

Aju O Mangaly 
Roll No. 2511 

Prasad (Jrs) Sainik School 


P.O. Trivandrum 695585 
Kerala, India 
Stamps, collection of 
any kind. 

Any country 

5185 

Saritha G (g, 15) 

Type III/III, Qrt. No. 48-1 
OP. Chanda, Maharashtra 
India 

Reading, Pen-friends 
Any country 

5186 

Alock Parakash (b, 13) 
A-152, Derawal Nagar 
Delhi 110009, India 
Collecting coins, reading 
U.S.A., Africa 
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5187 

Kanika Grover (g, 14) 
B-15, 9 Raj Narain Marg 
Civil Lines, Delhi 110054 
Cycling, collecting 
crosswords 
India, Germany 

5188 

Sanjay Kumar (b, 14) 
Sector XII, Flat No. 1228 
Bokaro Steel City 
Dist. Bokaro 827012 
Bihar. India 

Collecting stamps, cricket 
Any country 

5189 

Nishi Vcrma (g, 16) 

40-A, RBI Colony 
Shalimar Bagh, Block BG 
Delhi 110052. India 
Sports, stamps 
Germany, Switzerland 

5190 

S. Ameer Basha (.b, 12) 
T-54/2. S.P.D.C. Colony 
Mankhurd, Bombay 400088 
Stamp and coin collection 
U.S.A., France 

5191 

Pooja Kachroo (g, 11) 
Nand House 
Palace Road. Solan 
H.P. 173212. India 
Stamps, cycling 
U.S.A., England 

5192 

Rajat Mathur (b, 10) 

260 Narmada Apartments 
Alaknanda. 

New Delhi 110019, India 
Music, reading 


5193 

Shehzin Sarkari (g, 9) 

D/o Rusi Sarkari 

Kulbhushan Apartments 

Udaya Nagar 

Gangapur Road 

Nasik 422005, Maharashtra 

India 

Reading, dance 
Any country 

5194 

Ganesh Mahadeo Shinde 
(b, 15) 

C/o M.J. Nanaji 
Behind Balw^ntrao 
Marathe High School 
Miraj 416410, Dist. Sangli 
Maharashtra, India 
Reading, Pen-friends 
Any country except India 

5195 

Sampada B Upadhyay 
(g. 14) 

Ambika Ashish Building 
Saraswat Colony 
‘B’ Block No. 9 Dombivli 
(East) 

Maharashtra, India 
Collecting stamps, reading 
Russian Federation UAE 

5196 

Ashish Kothari (b, 14) 

A 1/20 Plot No. 3 
Shree Punit Nagar 
Maharashtra, India 
Stamps, reading 
U.S.A., Russian Federation 

5197 

Ruchika Jain (g, 15) 
ND-25 Vishaka Enclave 
PItampura, Delhi 110034 
Reading, writing 


5198 

Sunil Manoharan (b, 11) 
C-27 IOC Nagar 
Site II, Sector 55 
NOIDA 201301, U.P., India 
Coin collection, reading 
Mauritius, Sweden 

5199 

Geeta V. Changrani (g, 12) 
T.A.X.-47 Adipur (Kutch) 
Gujarat, India 

Collecting stamps, and cards 
Any country 

5200 

Gaurav R. Nigam (b, 12) 
2509 Chalukya House 
Sainik School, Bijapur 586102 
Karnataka, India 
Reading, football 
Any country 

5201 

Joyeeta Mukherjee (g, 10) 
H-1513 Chittaranjan Park 
New Delhi 110019 
Singing, Painting 
Any country 

5202 

Indrajeeth (b, 12) 

The Blue Mountains School 
Ootacamund 643001 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Collecting stamps and 
stickers 
Zambia, Kenya 

5203 

Krishna Kumari (g, 14) 
D/o Shri R.B. Pandit 
Govt. Pry. School 
Sera Village 
Dist. West Kameng 
P.O. Bomdila 

Arunachal Pradesh 790001 
India 

Collecting stamps. 

badminton 
India, U.S.A. 


India, * *A1fy country 
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6 A LETTER TO YOU 

A bad case of hiccups and many 
well-meaning advisors. That is 
Perky’s predicament this time. 

8 THE REWARD 

Vernon Thomas 

Meena’s bubble of joy at winning 
the first prize in the Essay Competi¬ 
tion is pricked by a mean comment. 
A chance remark by her father 
restores her equilibrium. 

9 WILD AND WONDERFUL 

Mamata Pandya 
Meena Raghunathan 
A thought-provoking package filled 
with ’wild’ information and fun. 

21 RAMA—^The man of many virtues 

O.P. Bhagat 

With Dussehra celebrating the 
triumph of Good over Evil, we 
touch upon the epic Ramayana. 

25 BOATS WITH WINGS 

Saibal Chakravarty 
Tuku believes that one day the 
paper boats he makes and floats will 
sprout wings and fly away. Raju, 
his friend, laughs at his imagination, 
leading to a quarrel. Can Tuku’s 
wish come true? 

29 GETTING THROUGH TO GOD 
Homagni ChaudhurL 
God’s switchboard is old and it is 
not easy to get through to Him. 
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and messages can get mixed up, 
discover Tutu and Lulu. 
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THE LITTLE SISSY 

Shashi Uppal 

Anin is afraid of the dark and thus, 
invariably, needs an escort to 
accompany him to the washroom. In 
his attempt to overcome his fear 
he becomes a hero. 

CIRCUS GIRL AT SCHOOL 

CROSSWORD 

Remembering Bapu on his birth 
anniversary on October 2. 

TREASURE BOX 

Sarojini Sinha 

Continuing Govind’s story in pre- 
Independence India. 

THE DOGS OF MOLLOSIS 
Subhra Mazuradar 
Long ago, the Assyrian rulers kept 
huge mastiffs, which played an 
important role in their ? my to 
terrorise the enemies i the 
battlefield. 

DIWALI DELIGHTS 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 

Two lip-smacking, mouth-watering, 
easy-to-make recipes for the 
Festival of Lights. 

SCIENCE IS NOT A BOGEY 
Book news and reviews. 

INDO-ENGLAND DAVIS CUP TIE 
IN NEW DELHI 
Navin Chand 
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DEAR 

EDITOR... 

“My dearest and nearest of 
all Children's World. 

You have - 

Counted your garden by 
flowers. 

Never by the leaves that fall. 
Counted your joys by golden 
hours 

Never when lifes' worries call 
Counted your nights by stars 
not shadows. 

Counted your days by smiles 
not tears 

Counted your age by friends, 
not years. ” 

Manish Sotnani 
(14) Midnapur 



It may not exactly be 
Keates“Sea4(ort of mists 
and mellow fruitfulness”, 
but the autumnal air with 
Diwali in its embrace does 
tell you that your "heart 
aches with a drowsy numb¬ 
ness / as though of hemlock / 
I (we) have drunk.” For, as 
soon as Havana has met his 
fiery end on Dussehra day, 


all thoughts of work, studies 
and exams are put on hold 
till the glorious festival of 
lights is upon us. In the 
twilight zone between the 
two big festive events, the 
mind begins traversing 
Time’s forgotten corridors. 
The mind crowds with "the 
sweetest songs / that tell of 
our saddest thoughts" and 
unbidden the eyes are awash 
with unshed tears, at the 
thought of other Diwalis. 
Diwalis that brought reun¬ 
ions with a beloved Nana, 
Nani, relative or friend who 
made the lights sparkle 
more with their presence, 
the sweets sweeter and the 
explosions noisier with the 
gay abandon of their laugh¬ 
ter. They, who made the joy 
of giving more pleasurable 
than the thrill of taking. 
Time has taken some to 
their eternal sleep... and 
some have just drifted away 
to make place for new. But 
oh the ache, the unnamable 
pain at the thought—even of 
a loved pet now no more, 
yelping at the sound of the 
firecrackers and seeking 
refuge beneath the bed. 

Is this numbing, aching 
pain then, the gauge they 
use to measure one’s grow¬ 
ing up? Come then, seasons 
and festivals, for this pain is 
personal. It cannot be given 
away or taken. For it, each 
must make his/her own 
niche and give it all one 
wishes to take from it. 


And so, secure in the 
knowledge that there is a 
secret chamber in the 
recesses of one’s heart or 
memoiy, the thoughts,th^ 
turn again. To those in 
whose honour we celebrate 
the five-day festival of 
lights. To Rama, who is God 
but also the man of ideal vir¬ 
tue. To Krishna who van¬ 
quished Narakasur. To God¬ 
dess Lakshmi, whom we 
invite unabashedly into our 
well-lit homes, confident 
that she cares not for the 
glamour or the ^ow or the 
number of lights, but for 
the hard work and sincerity 
ofefibrt. To the ideal of 
brotherly and sisterly love as 
reflected by the son and 
daughter of Suiya. 

It is no wonder then, that 
the glory of this festival has 
glowed with a light of its 
own for so many centuries. 

It encompasses a whole 
world in itself. And while on 
the world, let us not forget 
its wild and wonderfiil 
creatures. Once again the 
Centre for Environment 
Education team of Mamata 
Pandya and Meena 
Raghunathan draw our 
attention to the need to 
conserve and treasure our 
natural world, so that "Men 
may come and men may 
go..."but God’s creatures 
and the festival of li^ts 
“glows on foreveF’. Happy 
Diwali and God Bless. 



KNOWLEDGE & FUN 



QUIZ TIME 

A illustrated Quia book 
on all subjects— 
History, Geogra|%, Art 
ft Culture, Literature, 
Sports, Cinema, Science, 
etc. Short but 
descriptive answers 
for inquisitive 

KgSlafPtgmm 

AboanHabklnmiii 

Fully illustrated. 

101 SCIENCE GAMES 

S The children keep 
learning the basic 
principles of science 
while they learn, horn 
tlK book, new games 
to have fon and how 
to make instniments 
like Barometer, 

ivtecaao Electromagnet, 

Big stu • Pago: JJ0 Hectograph, 

AiuauMiriHHiikH ntgn ElectTOscopc, etc. 

Bangltmd Aamtsi 

Fidly Uludnued. 


MATHEMATICS QUIZ BOOK 

1001 ct^> questions th 
can te asked on 
Arithmetic, Algebra, 


FOD 

CHILDDEN 


101 MAGIC TRICKS 





Pike: m. 20 
BlgSla»Ptgm:ll2 

Abo aitUlabh In Hindi. Tringu. 
Bangle, Atsamtsf 

Fully illustrcUed. 


Exposes ft develops in a 
child a new talents to 
lead and attract people 
with easy to perform 
magic tricks in patties, 
get-together, journeys 
and have the audience 
spellbound. Fully 
illustrated. 


CHODREN'S 
KNOWLEDGE BANK 

(In six vdunm) 



PMUmHaO man Hindi. 

Bengali, Kannada, Tamil, Ttiugu, Gujarali, 
Alalayalam, Akuadri. 


HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS 

To sketch and draw on 
note books is a common 
habit with children. The 
book helps step by step 
to refine child's flair with 
pencil ft discover a new 
talent which the elders 
will admire. Hundreds of 
illustrations & directions 
_, from the author have 

made the book a delight 

EUECmONICS A COMPUTER 
QUIZBOOK . 




PtkB: Hg.20 

aitam>PBgg$:m 

FuOyiOustrated, 


Ask for ih« books foroughout I 


* ” AncncyckrpedkseiKsanGaMtalKnowledge 
IwOBhkm Universe, natur^^ 

formulae, theorems, nmieni, we oearurcs, human feats, narural 
shortcuts ft applications, wonders, human body arxltoany more areas of 
diikfs Bitetest and curiosity are covered to 
quench his inquisitive thbst. 

PulfyiUustroed. • Price; Paperback Bs. 
32eacb*FUUSeigs.I92 



1001 questions on 
Electronics and 
Computers. From history 
and evolution to the latest 
develq>tnents in the field 
wiA emphasis on 
Computer Application. 

Fully illustrated and 
descnptrve EcaJc. 




ot al toacfttg bookshops / our showrooms or by VPP sdso: 

• 10-B. Nei^ Subhaih Mail. New Delhi-110002 Ph.: 3268292-93 
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Dear cups and hies. Help! 
I’ve got the hiccups again! 

I don’t know how I got 
them or where I caught them 
from—are hiccups infec¬ 
tious? But whichever way it 
happened, the hiccups had 
come to stay, they probably 
thought I was Taj Mahal and 
they wouldn’t go till they 
had seen me at breakfast, 
lunch and in the moonlight. 
So there I was, ‘hic’ing away 
and not being able to speak, 
eat, drink, or think. For in¬ 
stance, name one great river 
that flows through Europe. 
My ‘hie’ answer; Danubhic. 
Then, spell INTERRUP¬ 
TION. My answer INT hie 
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he’ll explode?” 

And the other replied, “I 
hope he does before the bell.” 

But I didn’t explode. I let 
out my breath in great gusts, 
but my hiccups stayed. 

Another advisor shouted, 
“Holding your breath is no 
good! What you must do, is 
to drink water with both 
your ears closed.” 

“Eyes hie or ears?” I 
asked. 

“Ears, silly!” he said. "You 
must close your ears with 
your fingers, and drink a 
glass of water.” 

“But hie,” I said. “How can 
I hold the glass of water hie 
if I have to use my hands hie 


ERR hie, hie, hie, hie. 

So it went on all through 
the day. Even when I wished 
and wished the hiccups 
would go, the wishes them¬ 
selves were full of hiccups. 
Recess was a disaster, I 
couldn’t get past one swallow 
of a sandwich before I began 
‘hic’ing and ail the bread 
came out in crumbs and jam. 
It wasn’t funny, I can tell 
you. 

Well, there were enough 


people to give me advice. 

“Hold your breath.” 

So there I stood in the 
middle of an interested 
group of advisors and mere 
onlookers, holding my 
breath, till my chest swelled 
like a hot air balloon and my 
face felt tighter and tighter. 

“That’s the way,” yelled 
my advisors. “Don’t stop.” 
The mere onlookers looked 
at each other and one of 
them said, “Do you think 


to close my hie ears?” 

A thousand hands volun¬ 
teered to plug my ears, a 
thousand hands held out a 
thousand glasses, cups, 
mugs, saucers of water. One 
brilliant chap cupped water 
in his bare palms, and 
pushed it into my fiace. 

*Drink,” a thousand voices 
shout^. “Drink,” they yelled 
louder when they realised 
my ears were shut by a 
thousand fingers. I ^lut- 
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tered, turned my face this 
way and that, my nose and 
eyes streamed with misdi¬ 
rected jets of water, I swal¬ 
lowed, I gulped, I came up 
for air, and my hiccups 
stayed. 

The bell rang. 

“Thanks hie,” I said, 
“chaps.” And I ran to stand 
in line when somebody came 
right up behind me and 
whispered, ‘This is Freezer 
Fiend,” and somebody laid 
an icy finger on my bare 
neck. 

I yelled hie, I yelled and 
yelled hie, hie. And I was 
caught for deplorable behavi¬ 
our and I was made to stand 
in the porch for that whole 
period and made an example 
of, to all the nursery 
children. 

“But I did it to cure you,” 



said Rai^u as we walked 
home. “A good scare is the 
best cure for hiccups!” 

Well, the hiccups did go. 
But not because Raghu 
scared me. The hiccups went 
when I was punished. 
Probably they told them¬ 
selves that in detention, I 
wasn’t in the same class as 
the Tfg Mahal. 

But I’m still smarting 
from the remarks and smiles 
I got from those nursery kids 
and I’m just waiting to get 
my own back at Raghu, 

"Hey Perky,” Raghu said. 
“Hie, come on hie Perky, 
don’t feel so bad you hie ass.” 

Perky 
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A S she rose from her 
seat to walk onto the 
stage, amid much ap¬ 
plause, Meena could hardly 
believe her ears. First prize 
in the Essay Competition, 
and the added honour of re¬ 
ceiving her prize before the 
whole school! 

She was thrilled, realising 
she had only her teachers 
and parents to thank for 
their encouragement. Other¬ 
wise, she might never have 
put pen to paper. 

Holding the book that was 
her prize, Meena returned to 
her place, smiling at her 
classmates, accepting their 
congratulations. Then, as 
she settled down comfortably 
again, someone said clearly: 
‘They gave her the prize 
because the judges felt sorry 
for her.” 

The voice appeared to 
have come from the row 
behind. Though as Meena 
turned round sharply, her 
face growing pale, she was 
unable to make out who had 
spoken. All the faces seemed 
to be equally without 
expression. 

However, she knew the 
reason now. Pity! But why? 
Maybe because of her limp— 
the fact that one leg was 
shorter than the other! 

Her joy vanished. She felt 


miserable. Meena wanted to 
cry, wanting to return the 
prize. After all, she had 
believed that such an award 
would be made on the merits 
of her work. It was a bit too 
much. By the time she got 
home she could hardly keep 
the tears .back. 

“But, darling!” her mother 
said, to see her so unhappy, 
“you should be delighted and 
proud. We are so proud of 
you.” 

It was some consolation to 
see her parents’ pleasure. 
Though she could not bring 
herself to tell them the true 
reason for her tears. 

“I’m crying because I’m so 
happy. Mummy,” Meena said 
in excuse. 

“I can understand that,” 
smiled her mother. “And you 
must enter again next year.” 

Enter again! Never!' 
Meena thought.*She’d not 
want the judges to pity her 
for a second time. Yet, could 
she disappoint her mother?* 
she reflected. 

Meena was puzzled. She 
was thoughtful for the rest of 
that evening, sitting quietly 
in the dining room, while her 
parents entertained some 
guests in the adjoining 
sitting room. 

Then, as she listened to 



the conversation in the 
sitting room, Meena, heard 
her father say to the others: 
“When I got my promotion at 
the office, many people were 
jealous of me. But I did not 
worry. I knew I had truly 
earned my promotion. There 
was my superior’s recom¬ 
mendation and my own hard 
work to back me.” 

And at that moment 
Meena suddenly realised. 
That was it! she thought. 
Jealousy! The person who 
passed the remark must 
have been jealous, she 
realised. Oh, why hadn’t she 
thought of this earlier? It 
would have saved her from 
so much unhappiness. 

But thank Daddy for re¬ 
minding her! Because, con¬ 
sidering things now, so long 
as the judges had decided in 
her favour, the prize was 
rightfully hers, Meena con¬ 
sidered. But what was most 
important was the fact that 
she had done her best. 

Doing her best, Meena 
realised, was the highest 
reward of all. It was the 
reason why she would enter 
next year’s competition with 
confidence in her own 
abilities. And with such 
thoughts she felt veiy happy 
once again in her success. 
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What is Wild? 

Does it roar, does it growl? 

Is it beast, fish or fowl? 

Inhabits rainforests, or snowy peaks? 
Lives in deserts or ocean deeps? 


Does it have stripes, wear armour? 
Exotic feathers or thick fur? 
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Is it whiskered, huge and ferocious? 
Have claws on its paws, good gracious! 

Does it grow wild in forests deep? 

Tangles of branches where monkeys leap? 

-T 

That's just where we all go wrong 
Thinking wild is the lion or the gorilla strong. 

What's wild can be large: a blue whale or 

elephant 

But also microscopic: like amoeba, mite or 

ant. 

Wildlife can be insect, reptile or bird 
Living alone in a cave, or in a herd. 


^ the jungle dark 
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But even weeds in gardens or moss in the 

park. 

It's the living things that we have not tamed 
As pets in our home, or in farms retained. 

i~ I 

/jj0> h That live on their own as creatures free 
^ j| In cracks in our homes, or up on a tree. 
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People are always talking 
about forests disappearing, 
animals and plants becoming 
endangered or extinct, 
about poaching or illegal 
tree-felling. But why 
should we worry? Do we 
really have a responsibility 
to protect wildlife? Well, look 
at it this way. How would it 
be never to see an elephant 
again? Or smell sandal¬ 
wood? Or hear a koel? Life 
wouldn’t really be the same, 
would it? So one reason to 
protect wildlife is because it 
enriches our lives so much. 


Ecosystems benefit 
humans simply by existing. 
Forests act as sponges and 
help regulate the water 
cycle. Destroying, or even 
disturbing such systems 
might have serious effects on 
many global syatems. 

And did you know that 
one-fourth of all medicines 
prescribed come from wild 
plants of tropical forests? 
That our guarantee against 
any plant disease or pest 
destroying all our crops is 
the wild strains of rice or 
wheat or whatever, 


somewhere in a jungle or 
marsh, which has not even 
been discovered yet? This is 
not just a possibility—it has 
happened, right here in 
India. A single sample of 
wild rice found in Central 
India proved to be the only 
source of resistance to the 
grassy stunt virus, which 
was a serious disease of rice 
in Asia. In fact, in the early 
’70s, an epidemic of this 
virus had wiped out 116,000 
hectares of rice crop. It is 
thanks to that single sample 
of wild rice that today the 
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disease holds no fear for \is. 
So even from a very selfish 
point of view, it is necessary 
to worry about wildlife. 

And every species is con¬ 
nected, in intricate ways, 
to many others. So the de¬ 
struction of one species often 
has a ripple effect on the 
well being of others. Every¬ 
one knows about the dodo, 
a bird in the Mauritius 
islands which became extinct 
in the 17th century. But do 
you know about the dodo 
tree? The fruit of this tree 
was the major source of food 
for dodos, which is how the 
tree got its name. This tree 



there are only 13 dodo trees 
left. So the loss of one 
species—whether plant or 
insect, bird or mammal— 
could have other serious 
implications, which cannot 
be predicted. 

And then, doesn't every 
living thing have a right to 
exist? Just as we talk of 
human rights and funda¬ 
mental rights and all kinds 
of other rights for people, 
are there not ri|^ts for 
animals and birds, insects 
and plants? And isn't the 
most basic right, the right to 
live? 






was quite common on the is¬ 
lands, but not a single new 
dodo tree has appeared 
there since the extinction of 
dodos in 1680! It seems that 
the dodo used to eat the 
fruit and only when the 
hard seed case was crushed 
in its powerful gizzard and 
eliminated that the seed 
would germinate! So after 'yf- 
the dodos died out, the seeds 
could not germinate and the 
tree is dying out too. Today, 
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W HAT does the lesser 
one horned rhino and 
the cheetah have in 
common? Both these animals 
are today extinct in India. 

What do the blackbuck 
and the Asiatic lion have in 
common? Both these ani¬ 
mals, once plentiful and 
found in many parts of the 
country, are today restricted 
to limited areas or small 
pockets. 

Extinct, endangered, 
threatened, vulnerable- 
today these words are 
commonly used to describe 
the status of wildlife, the 
world over. Once plants and 
animals were described as 
thriving, plentiful, teem¬ 
ing... 


iyi- 

What has caused this 
change? Indiscriminate 
cutting down of forests, 
worldwide destruction of 
natural habitats for indus¬ 
try, t^iculture and spread 
of cities, the burning of 
forests, pollution and mis¬ 
use of pesticides have all 
contributed to the demise of 
wildlife. Poaching for meat, 
skins and horns are some of 
the largest threats to wild¬ 
life. It is estimated that 
today about 650 species of 
birds and mammals are in 
danger of becoming extinct 
in the world. 

With increasing aware¬ 
ness and concern, there are 
now concerted efforts to 
save or protect threatened 
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speciss. One way to do this 
is to set aside special areas 
for wild animals in the form 
of reserved forests, national 
parks and sanctuaries. 
Conservation measures like 
captive breeding and releas¬ 
ing the offspring into the 


wild and government 
measures to prevent de¬ 
struction of natural habi¬ 
tats and ban on hunting and 
trade in wildlife are steps 
in this direction. 

But these measures are 
not keeping pace with the 


continued disappearance of 
our wildlife. Informed and 
concerned public opinion 
can play an important part 
in saving these priceless 
treasures. And, time is 
running out for many 
species. 
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In our country, laws 
framed under this Act help 
protect wildlife. Our laws 
for the protection of wildlife 
include bans on hunting 
certain species, provisions 
for being able to detect 
illegal trade in wildlife 
articles, prohibition on 
commercial felling and ex¬ 
ploitation of wildlife in sanc¬ 
tuaries and national parks, a 
ban on export of birds, etc. 
Would you like to try your 
hand at playing wildlife 
crime detective? You can, for 
under the law, you or any 
other member of the public 
can complain to the govern¬ 
ment if you detect anyone 
committing crimes against 
wildlife. 

'n 
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The Convention on Inter¬ 
national Trade in Endan¬ 
gered Species of Wild Fauna 
and Flora (CITES) is an 
international treaty which 
is designed to protect wild 
plants and animals af¬ 
fected by international 
trade. The treaty, in force 
since 1975, controls the 
import, export and re¬ 
export of endangered and 
threatened species of wild¬ 
life. Over 100 countries, 
including India, are signa¬ 
tories to this convention. 
CITES is considered the 
most effective conservation 
treaty in existence. It has 
however not fully suc¬ 
ceeded, and trade in wild¬ 
life continues even today- 
whether it is in elephant 
tusks or scent of the musk 
deer, tiger skins or rare 
orchids. 
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Can anything explain a 
\ situation as pithily as a good 
old saying or proverb? A lot 
of these involve animals and 
birds and trees and plants. 
This is true of all languages. 
Tiy to make a list of such 
sayings or proverbs in the 
various languages yotf 
know. You’ll be surprised 
how long the list is! Ask 
your grandparents for old 
sayings, which you may 
not know. You could even 
have a competition within 
your family. Here are a few 
to get you started: 

A bird in hand is worth 

two in the bush. 

What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. 

Dog in the manger. 
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/ Snake—the word makes 
most people feel creepy and 
crawly. But did you know 
that only 4 out all the 
commonly found snaki:is in 
India are poisonous? That a; 
snake does not feel wet and ; 
slimy to the touch? That 
snakes help us by keeping 
down the number of rats, 
which would otherwise eat 
up quite a lot of our grains? 
So snakes are pretty good to , 
have around—and some of 
them are pretty good to look 
at too! How about making 
your own attractive snake? 


Wild and Wonderful 


It snak( 


What you need: Half a 
sheet of cx>loured poster 
paper, a piece of white chart 
paper-6" x 22", scissors, 
blade, gum, protractor, 
ruler, pencil, rubber. 

How to make the snake: 

1. From the coloured 
poster paper, cut 30 strips 
which are 1/2" wide and 5" 
long. (You could first mark 
out the strips using ruler 
and pencil and then cut 
them out). 

2. Apply gum on one end 
of a strip, overlap it with the 
other edge and stick it to 
make a bangle. Hold the two 
ends together till they are 
properly stuck. 

3. Make bangles of 24 

more strips in the same 
fashion. ! 

4. You have to make the | 
tail of the snake from the re- ' 
maining 5 strips. Make I 


bangles in the same way— 
only see to it that the 
bangles are of progressively 
smaller size by overlapping 
more and more of the paper 
when you stick it. 

5. Now to make the head 
of the snake. Keep your pro¬ 
tractor on one corner of the 
remaining coloured poster 
paper and trace out its 
outline. Cut this out. 

6. Mark 60“ and 120“ 
angles on this outline. Cut 
1/4" along these angles from 
the curved side. 

7. Now make a cone out 
of this piece of paper, so that 
point A (see diagram 1) 
forms the point of the cone. 
Overlap and paste the two 
ends. 



8. Now overlap the 
paper along one of the slits 
you made and stick to- 
, gether. Now repeat with the 
second slit. Now you should 
have something which looks 
; like the snake’s head. 

! 9. Cut a long, thin strip 

! of paper and colour it red. 

• Cut it halfway down the 
I length so that it looks like 
j the forked tongue of a snake. 
I Stick it to the head to make 
i the tongue. 

I 10. Now for the eyes. 

I You could either paint these 
on, or stick round pieces of 
coloured paper or bindia. 

Now that we have all the 
different parts of the snake, 
let’s put them together. 

11. Place the white chart 
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I paper vertically. Draw a 
I line down it which looks like 
' a moving snake (see 
i diagram 2). 

I 12. Stick the head of the 
I snake on the top of the line, 
j 13. Stick the 25 bangles 
I behind the head, along the 
: line that you have drawn, 
j Tty to keep the distance 
' between the bangles equal 
and make sure that each 
. bangle is at 90* angle to the 
i line at that point. 

14. Stick the five tail 
I rings in decreasing order of 
' size. You could end the tail 
by making a small cone and 
sticking it on. 

Your snake is now i'eady! 

You have space on the 
paper to the side of the 
snake and below it. Why 
not use it? With crayons, 
write a slogan under your 
snake. How about *Not all 
snakes are poisonous or 
'Snakes are not slimy*. 

With a needle, make a 
hole on the white chart 
paper above the snake’s 
head and pass a thread 
through it. You can now 
hang up your snake for the 
world to see! 

Doesn’t your snake look 
pretty good? Find out how 
real life snakes look. Some 
of them come in rral exotic 
colours, some are dull; 
there are large ones and tiny 
ones. Find out about their 
habits—where each one lives 
and what each one likes to 
eat. 

Researching snakes can 
be real, fiin! 
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You must have heard of 
national parks or sanctuar¬ 
ies. You might have even 
visited one. Under our laws, 
some areas may be set aside 
for the protection of wild¬ 
life. By setting aside such 
areas, the government 
hopes to protect, propagate 
and develop wildlife and its 
environment. There are 
different kinds of protected 
areas, in which different 
rules apply. National Parks 
and Sanctuaries are two 
kinds of protected areas. Of 
the two, the national park is 
given a higher level of pro¬ 
tection. In such an area, 
nobody is allowed to 
destroy, exploit or remove 
any wildlife or do any 
harm to its habitat. No one 
may own land inside a 


national park, nor is any 
grazing allowed there. A 
sanctuary provides a lesser 
degree of protection—under 
certain conditions authori¬ 
ties may permit hunting or 
removal of wildlife inside 
such areas. Grazing may 
also be allowed, with permis¬ 
sion. There are 75 national 
parks and 419 sanctuaries in 
the country today, covering 
4% of the total land area of 
India. 

Here’s a word-search 
puzzle based on the names of 
national parks and sanctu¬ 
aries. The names are 
hidden in the vertical or 
horizontal lines of the maze. 
Read the clues to help you 
hit upon the name of the 
protected area, and then find 
the name of the maze. 

Don’t stopat just finding 
the name in the maze. Find 
out what fauna and flora is 
found in these protected 
areas, how large it is, what 
is special about it. And don’t 
forget to find out how to get 
there—maybe you can actu¬ 
ally visit these and other 
protected areas some day! 
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1. Home for the Lion 
Tailed Macaque. People’s 
protest helped save this 
place from being destroyed 
by the construction of a 
dam. (6,6) 

2. The creation of this 
sanctuary helped to save the 
Barasinga—a beautiful 
species of deer—from 
extinction. (6) 

3. The last stronghold of 
the Hangul or Kashmir 
Stag—one of the highly 
endangered species of red 
deer in the world. (8) 


4. A famous bird sanctu¬ 
ary which has been a popu¬ 
lar stopover for the migra¬ 
tory Siberian Cranes. (9) 

5. Established in Rajast¬ 
han as one of the Project 
Tiger reserves. (7) 

6. Part of the Nilgiri Bio¬ 
sphere, this sanctuary is 
famous for its Elephants. (9) 

7. This National Park is 
named after a legendary 
hunter turned 
conservationist. (7) 

8. This National Park in 

Karnataka was in the news 
recently because of a forest 
fire. (9) T** 


9. Situated in the North 
east, this National Park is 
famous for the Great Indian 
Rhinoceros. (9) 

10. The last natural 
habitat of the Asiatic Lion. 
(3) 

11. This sanctuary is 
the only natural home for 
the rare Brow antlered Deer 
or Theunin Deer. (6,6) 

12. A bird sanctuary 
located near M 3 rsore. (13) 

13. One of the first re¬ 
serves under Project Tiger. 
(5) 


by Savita Hegde and 
Sunil Jacob 
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Project Tiger, the largest 
ever nature conservation 
effort in the subcontinent, is 
a roaring success story. 

The project was launched 
in 1973 in an effort to save 
the tiger whose numbers 
were rapidly declining. ~!(i 
Beginning with the estab- 
lishment of nine tiger re- 
serves in 1973-74, the ^f, 
project today covers 18 ^ 

reserves in different parts of . 
the country, 

An all-India tiger census ' 
in 1972 revealed that there ® 
were only 1,827 tigers. By 
1989, thanl^ to Project 
Tiger, the tiger population j 
had climbed to an estimated ~ 
4200. The succe^ of 
Project Tiger is attributed to 
the fact that it was based on 
the approach that no one /. 


species can be protected in 
isolation, but rather, its 
habitat itself must be pre¬ 
served. 

Therefore, to protect the 
tiger meant protecting and 
preserving its habitat. This 
meant creatinig a healthy en¬ 
vironment for all the 
inhabitants—^animals, birds, 
reptiles, insects, trees and 
plants. In fact, in trying to 
save the tiger, much more 
has l)een saved—the rich 
treasure house of a forest 
ecosystem. 

Based on the Project 
Tiger model, a Project 
Elephant has been recently 
launched. About 11 states 
have been identified ill 
which elephant reserves 
will be set up. Will this be a 
trumpetting success? 










Wildlife has come to be 
associated with animals, 
and large, fierce ones at 
that. But in fact wildlife 
includes all undomesticated 
flora and fauna native to an 
area. So take a good look at 
the weeds sprouting under 


your feet—they are wildlife 
too. Here are a few things 
you can do for this wildlife. 

* Gardens don’t have to be 
neatly trimmed, pruned and 
manicured. Plants growing 
unrestrained have a charm 
of their own. 


r It' 




• •••••••• 



Wildlife—the word con¬ 
jures up visions of dense 
tropical forests, growls and 
roars, close encounters of a 
pretty scary kind. But wait 
a moment. Wildlife is also 
* Lizards and spiders. 
They may seem unsightly to 


many of us, but th^ play an 
essential role in keeping in 
check the population of I 

insect^ inside our houses. So 
look upon them as tenants in 
your home—the rent they 
pay is keeping the house free 
of insects. 
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have to Walk! 
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J 










7^. y'^'i'.- 


* Encourage the growth 
ofa variety of plants— 
hedges, grasses, shrubs, 
bushes and trees. These in 
turn will attract a variety of 
other wildlife—^birds, insects, 
small animals. 

* Be aware of the diver¬ 


sity of vegetation around 
you. It could be as exciting 
to look out for different 
kinds of grasses as to sight 
different kinds of wild 
animals. 

This Wildlife Week, widen 
the meaning of wildlife. 



* And snakes. Th^ keep 
the rat population down. 1^ 
don't succumb to the usual 
reaction of killing a snake 
whenever you see one. It 
would help if you could learn 
to identify the venomous 
ones. 


• Even birds. Encour¬ 
age them to visit your 
garden by growing trees, 
shrubs and hedges, and 
putting out water, crumbs 
and grain. 

This year celebrate 
Wildlife Week in your home. 
Get started on October 1. 
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1. Silent Valley (National 
Park, Kerala). 

2. Dudhwa (National 
Park, Uttar Pradesh). 

3. Dachigam (National 
Park, Jammu and Kashmir). 

4. Bharatpur (Bird Sanc¬ 
tuary, Rajasthan). 

5. Sariska (National Park, 
Rajasthan). 

6. Mudumalai (Sanctuaiy, 
Tamil Nadu). 

7. Corbett (National Park, 
Uttar Pradesh). 

8. Nagarhole (National 
Park, Karnataka). 

9. Kaziranga (National 
Park, Assam). 

10. Gir (National Park, 
Gujarat). 

11. Keibul Lamjao (Na¬ 
tional Park, Manipur). 

12. Ranganathittu (Sanc¬ 
tuary, Karnataka). 

13. Kanha (National Park, 
adhya Pradesh). 
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Text: O.P. Bhagat 
Illustrations: R. Ashish Bagchi 

Do you know which is India*s most popular story? It is theRamay- 
ana, the Epic of Rama. 

No one conducted an opinion poll. Nor did anyone ascertain it by sifting 
people’s views by any other method. But one who is interested in stories 
and their readers or listeners can sense it. 

All children love stories, and countless children in India love the story 
of Rama. It is among the first tale they hear from their elders. 

Or they see it enacted as drama or in dance form. Every year, for nine 
days in autumn, are staged scenes from the life of Rama, in lanes and at 
some special places in every town. 

They climax in the Dussehra festival on the tenth day. Huge effigies of 
Ravana, the king who opposed Rama, are then set aflame amidst rejoicing 
crowds. 

The story is also a favourite theme with our filmmakers. Some time back 
it was telecast in a number of weekly episodes. Old and young watched it 
together. They would have no interference at that time. 

Many people read the Ramayana daily as an act of faith. Or they go to a 
temple to listen to its recitation. 

To them Rama is more than a hero. They regard him as an avatar of 
Vishnu who, when sin increases, comes down to earth in one form or 
another. 

The Ramayana was originally written in Sanskrit. But we know little 
about the poet, Valmiki, except what the legends tell us. So is it in the case of 
Homer. As for the epics of Gilgamesh and Beowulf, we do not even know who 
wrote them. 

Not many people know Sanskrit. So they read one or the other version 
of the Ramayana. Later poets retold the Rama story in almost every re¬ 
gional language of India. 

The Ramayana has been translated in many languages of the world. 
There are numerous retellings too. Quite a few are for young readers. 

The epic has inspired artists in every age. Almost every scene from-the 
life of Rama has been painted or carved in panels. Then there are Rama 
temples and ^ulpture on the epic theme. Images of Rama and some other 
characters can be had in clay, stone, bronze, silver and even gold. 
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T here once mled 
inAyodhya (now in 
U.P.) a king called 
Dasaratha. He had three 
queens, from whom he had 
four sons. 

Rama was the son of the 
first queen, Kaushalya. 
The second, Kaikeyi, gave 
birth to Bharata. The third, 
Sumitra, had twins, Laksh* 
mana and Shatrughana. 



his pledge. He prepared to 
go into the forest for 14 
years. 

On her own Sita accompa¬ 
nied her husband. Laksh- 


mana, who adored Rama 


and Sita, also went with 


them. 


Soon after Bharata re 


turned to Ayodhya. He 


found the city in mourning. 


The king had died. The 


Maixy joined Bharata in 
his mission. Far to the 
south, thqy located Rama in 
a hermitage. Rama was 
touched by Bharata’s love. 


But he told him that h 


The princes got the best of people were also sad for 


I 


education. They also got 
training in martial arts. 

In time Rama married 
Sita, daughter of King 
Janak of Mithila. This was ^ 
no arranged marriage. There 1 
was a tough oont^t in which y 
many others took part. Rama i 
won it and so won his bride’s i 
hand. 

King Dasaratha felt that 
he was getting old. Rama 
should succeed him. Not 
only was Rama his first-born 
but was also the people’s 
first choice. 

But Kaikeyi did not like 
this. She wanted Bharata, 
who was then away in 
another town, to be the new 
ruler. But how to do it? The 
king had once promised to 
grant her two wishes. This 
was the time to ask them. 

The king assured Kaik^i 
that he stood by his pledge. 

She could ask for anything 
she liked. The queen de¬ 
manded the crown for her 
son and 14 years exile for 
Rama. 

This so shocked the king 
that he fainted. When Rama 
learnt this, he assured his c 
father that he would fulfil 




what had been meted out to 


their beloved prince, Rama. 


Bharata loved Rama just 


like LakshmEuia. He was 


very angry with his mother. 
He said that he would not 
wear the crown which was 
rightfully Rama’s. He an 
nounced that he would go 


and persuade his brother to 






















could not go back. As a son 
it was his duty to honour his 
father’s pledge. 

Bharata yielded. But he 
took with him Rama’s 
wooden sandals. He said 
that he would treat them 
as a token of his brother’s 
authority. He would rule in 
Rama’s name until his 
return home. 


She asked Rama to marry 
her. Rama recommended 
Lakshmana to her. Sur- 
panakha went to the 
younger prince. 

Lakshmana did not like 
her advances. Annoyed, he 


fought in the air. With his 
sword Ravana severed one of 
Jatayu’s wings. The bird 
flopped to the ground. 






1 . 




Raiha, along with Sita and 
^'Lakshmana, pressed south¬ 
ward. The three reached a 
lovely sylvan spot, Pancha- 
vati, near the Godavari 
river. Th^ built a cottage 
there. 

Many birds and animals 
lived around there. Among 
them was a great vulture, 
Jatayu, who could talk. He 
became the exiles’ friend. 

Years passed by. Then 
one day there came a young 
woman named Surpanakha. 


cut off her nose. For this all 
had to suffer the conse¬ 
quences. 

Surpanakha was the 
sister of Ravana, the mighty 
monarch of Lanka. Wailing, 
she went to the island 
kingdom and told her 
brother how she had been 
insulted. 

Ravana was enraged. In 
his flying chariot he went to 
Panchavati. While Sita was 
alone in the cottage, he 
seized her and flew back to 
Lanka. 

Jatayu saw this. He tried 
to stop Ravana. The two 


.-f 

Rama and Lakshmana 
' found Jatayu gasping for 
life. The brave bird told 
them how he had l»ttled 
with Ravana in a bid to 
rescue Sita. He then 
breathed his last. 

After cremating Jatayu, 
Rama and Lakshmana went 
in search of Sita. This took 
them further south. 

They came to 
Kishkindhya, the land of 
vanaras, monke3rs who 
talked. Their chief, 

Sugriva, welcomed Rama as 
a friend and offered him all 
help. 

The vanara army was 
commanded by Hanuman, a 
big and brave monkey He 
could even fly throu|^ the 
air. 

Hanuman took an 
immediate liking to Rama. 
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In fact, he became so at¬ 
tached to him that his 
name has since been insepa¬ 
rable from Rama’s. Those 
who worship Rama also 
worship Hanuman. 

To make sure that Sita 
was there, one evening 
Hanuman flew across the 
sea to Lanka. He found her 
a captive in Havana’s gar¬ 
den. He spoke to her and 
cheered her with a message 
from Rama. 

For the monkey army 
crossing the sea was not 
easy. So they built a bridge 
of stones over the waves. 

The devout believe that the 
rocks jutting out in the 
Palk Straits are the 
remnants of that bridge. 



Havana had a large army 
with many warriors to lead 
it. But not the less strong 
was the monkey army. 

There were many battles 
between the two. 

In one of these Laksh- 
mana was grievously 
wounded. But forHa- 
numan’s timely aid, he 
might have died. The brave 
monkey flew like a whirl¬ 
wind and fetched from the 
Himalayas a wonder herb. It 
revived the nearly dead 
Lakshmana. 

At last Rama and Havana 
stood face to face on the 
field. It was going to be the 
decisive battle of the war 
They fought for a long 
time. At first it seemed that^ 
no weapon could kill Ravai/a. 

_ But just before sunset Ramkj 
shot an arrow. It hit Ravaiii 
in the navel and he fell liki 
a tall tree. 

Rama made Rav 
ounger brother, 
yibhishana, the new kin 
anka. By this time th< 
eriod of his exile was^ 

It was time to return home. 

Vibhishana lent l&ma the 
flying chariot. With S|ta 
Lakshmana and manv well- 
wishers RamawhizzOT 
through the air to his m; 
Ayodhya. 

Valmiki is called Adi 
Kavi —the first poet. This 
does not mean that India 
had no poet before him. But 
he was the first to tell a 
story on the epic scale. . 

Beautiful is the style of 
Valmiki. He has an eye for 
Nature and has insight into 


human nature. And he 
knows how to tell a story in 
a manner that it will hold 
the reader’s or the 
listener’s attention. 

Rama is an ideal man. 

Sita is an ideal wife. The 
way the brothers love one 
another sets another ideal 
before us. Then there is 
Hanuman who is an ideal 
devotee. 

All this appeals to those 
who read or listen to the 
story of Rama. The story 
gives theijl pleasure. It gives 
them solace when they are 
sa^^^v^ them courage in 



aj^givM 
adv^ity. \ 

Rama w^, and still is, a 
ly virtues to 

millions. 








BOATS WITH 
WINGS 

Story: Saibal Cbakravarty Illustrations: Deepak Harichandan 


T UKU, the ten-year- 
old boy who lived in 
a village called 
Palri, loved making paper- 
boats. 

With a mop of thick hair 
on his head and large eyes 
Tuku was an imaginative 
type of boy. Whenever he 
got a piece of thick paper or 
finished an exercise book he 
would tear the pages, make 
small boats and sail them in 
the water tank close to their 
tile-roofed house. 

One, two, three—Tuku 
would float the paper-boats 
one by one and watch them 
move slowly as they made 
small ripples on the water. 
Sometimes the boats clus¬ 
tered together and as the 
wind blew, got separated 
and a little later united 
again. Tuku would watch all 
these happenings from the 
bank as an artist looks at 
his canvas after finishing 
his work. 

*When I shall be away at 
school these boatsVould still 
be here,’Tuku would think. 
‘They would be here even 
after the sun goes down and 
it becomes dark everywhere.’ 

He wrote in his note-book,' 
'One day I know these toats 
will turn to birds. It is a 
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matter of time only. My . ' ’ 
teacher was telling us that if 
one works with devotion and 
prays for his wishes to come 
true, then ho gets a reward. 
May be it would take some 
time but I am sure one day 
the sjiils of those tx^ats will 
turn to wings to fly like 
birds’. i 

The «ime day as Tuku put 
the boats one after another 
on the water he muttered 
these words. 

Tapor-lx)ats, paper-boats 
when will you fly like birds?’ 

Looking at them, Tuku 
imagined the cluster of boat 
flying up in the air, making 
a different pattern than they 
made on water. 

• During winter that year 
Tuku had a short holiday. 
His mother decided to visit 
her old mother at Dalai—a 
village about fifty miles 
away from Palri known for 
wheat cultivation. 

Dalai has a quiet and 
even landscape with a river 


called Tinni skirting it ' ' ’ 
from north to south. The 
river has a wide bed and 
during winter, flocks of birds 
visit it from colder regions. 
The whole place hums with 
life as farmers get busy in 
the fields harvesting crops 
and taking it to the market. 

Tuku made a friend in 
Dalai—Raju—a boy of his 
age. Dark and lean, Raju 
knew a lot more about 
nature because he lived in 
the interior of the village 
and helped his father in 
ploughing the land. 

The two boys often sat on 
the sand near the river. The 
air wiis crisp and except 
for its blowing over the field 
of crops there was no other 
sound anywhere. 

“The birds will come in 
the afternoon,” Raju said as 
he raised his face to the 
sky one morning as the two 
friends sat on the banks of 
the Tinni. “During the day 
they go in search of food and 


reach this place at sun- .. ■. 
down.” 

Tuku could understand ; 
that Raju knew more about ’ 
birds than any other boy he 
knew. He must have been 
watching them with care 
and interest all the years he 
was at Dalai. It is natural 
that he had a soft comer for 
the birds, like he himself 
had for the boats made by 
him. 

In the course of the next 
few days, when friendship 
grow between the two boys, 
Tuku broached his favourite 
subject. "You know Raju,” ' 
he said, “my fondest wish is, 
that someday, the paper- . 
boats I make, will fly as '•’•I 
birds.” 

Raju jerked his head to^ . 
wards Tuku and asked, . ■ w 
“How can you think like - 4 
this? This is silly, indeed. .' 
How*^can paper-boats ■ 
become birds?” he smiled a w 
contemptuous smile. ' - ;; 

Tuku’s face turned red.'•; 








“I sincerely hope, you know 
that if someone has deep 
faith in something he be¬ 
lieves in, it comes true,” 
was ail he could manage to 
siiy. 

“But this is silly and 
idiotic,” Raju voiced his 
feelings strongly. 

“No, it is not,” Tuku 
plucked some courage and 
feebly protested. 

‘Then please let me know 
when the impossible becomes 
a reality,” Raju was as 
bitter as ever. ‘Through a 
letter or better give it to the 
press so that others may 
come to know of it.” He got 
up with a flurry and said 
the last words loudly as he 
ran towards the river, as if 
he no longer enjoyed Tuku’s 
company. 

Tuku was speechless for a 
moment. Then he shouted 
so loudly that Raju could 
hear him from a distance, “I 
will not write you any letter, 
never. But you will come to 


The two days Tuku was at 
Dalai after that incident, 
the boys did not talk to each 
other. 

At Palri, Tuku was 
morose and lonely, fie did 
not touch the few paper- 
boats lying incomplete on 
his table. He thought of the 
birds at Dalai and the waves 
of the Tinni and felt sorry 
that he had quarrelled with 
Raju. 

On the return journey 
from Dalai to Palri, Tuku 
had seen the Tirpani ghat 
from the running train. The 
train slows down on the 
bridge and one can have a 
full view of the ghat with 
about a dozen boats of 
different sizes berthed there. 
The boats have names like 
Daisy, Samson and 
Rajhansa written in bold 
letters on them. 

“Mummy,” one morning 
Tuku could not check his 
curiosity and asked his 
mother, “so far I used to 


How good and natural they 
look. Even the clown of the 
circus would not appear so 
funny without his cap,” she 
smiled. “So should we not 
be happy with things as 
they are...?” 

Tuku thought of these 
words as he went to school 
that day, and worked with 
his crafl-box later in the 
afternoon. A few days later 
he found a bird with un¬ 
usual dots on its wings, on 
the window-sill. Tuku was 
studying and his attention 
was drawn as the bird 
started chirping as it looked 
at him. 

‘I have never seen such 
bright spots on a bird,’ 
Tuku said getting a little 
excited, ‘I wonder whether 
it belongs- to the flock that 
visits Dalai during winter?’ 

Next morning he re¬ 
ceived a letter. Letters 
seldom came in his name. 

So Tuku opened the enve¬ 
lope with curiousity. It was 


know of it anyway.” 

Alone on the river bank, 
Tuku muffled his cries. •. 



believe that if I make good froi 
boats and wish them to " 

become birds—then one • 
day—they would. Can this 
wish come true. Mummy?!’ 

Mother looked at I'uku’s • 
face, especially his large 
eyes. She knew he had some 
strange ideas. He often 
wrote poems and made 
sketches of odd figures in;! ;; 
his note-book. “Change is 5:- 
good Tuku,” his mother ' 
replied. “But look at the - ■ , 
world outside. Don’t we like 
things as they are? The 
moon in the sky or the name 
less flowers on the grass? ■ 


from Raju. 

“I felt so sorry after you 








left”, Raju had written. 
“As days passed it occurred 
to me that it was very mean 
of me to quarrel with you 
on such a petty matter. 

Later I realised that it was 
wonderful of you to imagine 
that paper-boats could have 
wings one day to fly up in 
the air. Whenever I thought 
of this, I felt thrilled. I 
spoke alxjut it to a teacher of. 
mine, who observed that a 
boy who can have such per¬ 
ception must be a very 
thoughtful type. She said he 
;nay become a poet one day 
or an artist or may discover 
an island.” 

A sense of siitisfaction 
filled Tuku’s heart as he 
finished reading the two- 
page letter which contained . 
; some information on birds 
i also. First, Raju’s smiling 
[ face came before his eyes 
^ Then he remembered the 
' flock of birds—like the one 







coming from all directions 
giving the sky a new mean¬ 
ing and beauty. 

* 

The next morning, mother 
found Tuku engaged in 
making paper boats with his 
usual gusto. This time he 
had used some coloured 
paper too and the couple of 
boats which were ready 
looked lovely. 

“So you find this inter¬ 
esting again?” asked his 
mother with a smile as she 
put her hand on Tuku’s 
shoulder, 

“Yes Ma,” Tuku replied, 
giving finishing touches to 
the boat in the making, “I 
know my boats will never be 
birds. In the matter of a few 
days this fact has dawned 






upon me. But I hope that 
one day I will make such 
good boats that they would 
travel as far as Tirpani ghat. 
May be I will have to use a 
special type of paper, glue 
and all that. Then the boats 
may sail beyond Tirpani and 
further north down the 
Tjnni where Raju lives. And 
I am sure he would know 
that these were made by me. 
That would give me no less 
joy than what I would 
have got if they flew like 
real birds...leaving the water 
as calm as the sky.” 

Suddenly there was an 
interruption. Tuku looked 
up and found the bird with 
dotted wings back on the 
window-sill. It was chirping 
as it did every morning; it 
sat there. But today Tuku / 
felt it was not just chirping ;• 
but saying, ‘Thank you, fori 
such kind wishes. We shall ■ 
all be very happy if these 
come true one day...”. 












GETTING THROUGH 

TO 

GOD 



T here was a lot of 
noise. Sherry’s ninth 
birthday party was 
coming to an end. The pres¬ 
ents had been given, opened 
and admired. The large 
creamy chocolate cake was 
finished but some of the 
tomato sandwiches and a few 
of the chips were left. The 
children were full of food and 
lemonade but were not quiet. 
They pulling at the 
paper streamers and were 
bursting the large balloons 
by hitting each other with 
them. 

It was becoming dark and 
following a hint from her 


Story: Homagni Chaudhuri 
lUixstrations: Viky Arya 

Mother, Sherry got ready to 
begin her goodbyes. She 
picked up her two teddy 
bears, Haba and Goba, in 
her arms. Haba was brown 
and yellow while Goba who 
looked younger was black 
and grey. The teddies were 
looking at each other, they 
were friends. Sherry to¬ 
gether with Haba and Goba 
waved bye-bye to their 
friends. 

Sherry’s classmate, Lullu, 
shouted ‘See you’ and started 
for her home nearby. She 
took Tutu, her seven-year- 
old neighlx)ur, with her. The 
children were carrying the 
presents given to them at 
the party, and Lullu was 
feeling very cheerful. It had 
been such fun but now Tutu 
was talking nonsense. 

He was saying, “Haba and 
Goba keep each other com¬ 
pany. But Lullu you have 
only one teddy. And for the 
whole day you leave him 
alone in one corner. So 
lonely.’’ 

Lullu became very angry. 
She said, “Small boys should 
speak only when spoken to. 
Now let me see you going in 
streught to your Mother.” 

Lullu ran into her house 
and went directly to her 


Father. Father was in a good 
mood. He looked at her an¬ 
gry face and asked, “Tummy 
pain? Have you eaten too 
much?” 

Lullu explained that she 
had not eaten too much. But 
she was worried about her 
teddy. The whole day he was 
alone and so lonely. They 
needed to buy another t^dy. 

Father laughed and said, 
“One bear is enough 
trouble.” 

Lullu then went to the 
kitchen where Mother was 
preparing dinner. Lullu 
explained the need to buy 
another teddy but Mother 
did not understand. 

She said, “Do not disturb 
me with silly ideas. I know 
you don’t want dinner but 
the others do.” 






Lullu lost hope but even 
then she asked Big Brother. 
Big Brother, said “Ouch! A / 
teddy costs lots of money, > 
much more than I have.” / 

It was then that Lullu [ 
decided to pray to God. 

In the adjacent house 
Tutu was silent. When asked 
whether he wanted dinner 
he only shook his head. 
Everyone wanted him to 
keep quiet and he had 
decided not to talk. Tutu was 
sick and tired of being a 
small boy. He wanted to 
grow up right now and have 
a large moustache like his 
uncle. Tutu made up his 
mind to pray to God for a 
miracle. 

Getting through to God is 
not easy. The switchboard is 
old, with only a few lines. 
Now there are so many more 
children and they need so 
many more things. But God 
is old and does not like 
change and the old board is 
good enough for him. 

Luckily Lullu got through. 
God does not like miracles, 
after all He Himself had 
made the rules. But it was 



late and God was sleepy and 
He nodded ‘Yes’. There was a 
snag though. It was a cross 
connection and Tutu was on 
the same line and God got 
the messages mixed. 

Next morning was a 
Sunday. Lullu woke up late. 

It was time to put teddy in 
its corner. Lullu picked up | 
her teddy from the bed and 
looked and looked. And with 
each look her eyes widened 
and widened. The teddy bear 
was sporting a big handle¬ 
bar moustache. 

Just then Big Brother 
shouted, “Lullu, come and 
see the baby bear.” In the 
front verandah of Tutu’s 
house a fat baby bear was 


jumping up and down. 

Someone must have stolen 
the baby bear and then left it 
at Tutu’s place. May be the 
police were chasing the thief 
and the bear had to be 
abandoned. But teddy’s 
moustache? Each and every 
hair of the moustache had 
grown out of teddy’s upper 
lip. 

And all that Lullu’s 
Father said was, “Teddy is 
now a big boy.” 

\ ^ ^ 

w f ^ 




F rom up above, from far 
above the stars, God looked 
down and saw two atten¬ 
dants, from the local zoo, 
leading a fat baby bear away 
from the verandah of Tutu’s 
house. “Another mistake,” 
He mumbled. 




A RUN and Mini were 
thoroughly enjoying 
their train ride hack 
to Delhi. They were very 
happy and excited after a 
delightful vacation in the 
hills. 

“Ooty was so pretty,” 
sighed Mini. 

“And so green and peace¬ 
ful,” added Arun. 

“But by tomorrow morn¬ 
ing it will be the same old 
routine—school and home¬ 
work and tests. What a 
bore!” 

Arun turned to his father. 
“Can we go back to Ooty 
again next summer? Please 
Papa?” 

‘There is plenty of time to 
talk about that. What we all 
need now is some good 
sleep,” Papa replied with a 
big yawn. 

“I am really tired. You two 
also scramble into your beds 
quickly. And Arun, you are 
not to wake me up in the 
middle of the night. I am not 


going to escort you to the 
wash room. Is that clear?” 

“And don’t disturb me 
either, little sissy,” remarked 
Mini rather loudly. 

Arun’s face turned a 
bright red. Imagine little 
Mini talking to him like that 
in the presence of so many 
strangers. 

‘You hateful creature!” he 
hissed angrily. 

Papa looked at his red 
face and began to laugh. 
They all loved to tease him 
about his fear of the dark. 
“Stop it. Mini,” he said with 
a wink. “Our Arun is a big 
boy now. Aren’t you, Arun?” 

Arun hastily slid into his 
bed and yelled, ‘Yes, I am. 
So?” How he hated his family 
when they behaved like this. 

Soon the main lights were 
switched off and the tired 
passengers went off to sleep. 
The only sound that could be 
heard now was of the rat¬ 
tling of the train. 

Arun was still wide 


awake. Somehow, he could 
not sleep in a moving train. 
He shut his eyes and began 
to think of the lovely time he 
had had in Ooty. Boating on 
the beautiful lake, rolling 
down the green slopes, horse 
riding, walking through the 
bazaars... 

Suddenly he sat up with a 
jerk. He urgently needed to 
go to the washroom. He 
looked round him. It was all 
so dark with not a soul to be 
seen. The dim blue night 
lights were casting strange 
shadows all around. The 
loud snoring of some of the 
passengers was making it all 
the more scary. 

He noiselessly slid out of 
his bed and tried to wake up 
his mother. “Mom, please, I 
want to go to.” 

His mother stared hard at 
him for a moment. “So 
what?” she demanded and 
added, “Oh, what a sissy we 
have!” 

Arun was almost in tears. 
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But then he straightened 
himself. ‘1 am not a sissy!” 
he muttered to himself and 
began to inch forward. The 
train was swaying furiously 
at this time and he had great 
diftkulty in keeping himself 
steady. 

It was then that he 
noticed something strange. 
Everything around him was 
looking rather hazy. ‘Is there 
a genie or a wicked ghost 
around?’ he wondered. His 
legs were already shaking 
and he very much wanted to 
run back to his Mom But 
she would just look at.him 
sternly and call him a sissy. 
He simply hated that word. 
He saw the coach attendant 
dozing in his little cabin and 
felt a bit reassured. 

‘But why can’t I see things 
clearly? Did the mist of Ooty 
hills enter the train, too?’ he 
wondered again. He didn’t 
want to think of genies and 
ghosts, so he simply began to 
rub his eyes vigorously. 

32 


He looked round,him once' V 


again. 

Suddenly his glance fell 
on something red. His eyes 
widened in alarm when he 
realized that it was actually 
a small flame burning in the 
top of the cloth vestibule 
connecting their coach to the 
rest of the train. 

‘‘Papa, Mom,” he tried to 
scream, but the words would 
not come out. ‘This is no 
ghost or genie, but real 
smoke from a real fire,’ he 
began to think. ‘Soon it will 
turn into a big blaze. Every¬ 
one is asleep. The train is 
moving. Something has to be 
done. Now! And real fast.’ 

He turned towards the 
coach attendant and began 
to shake him vigorously. 

“What is it?” demanded 
the attendant rudely. He 
always found little boys to be 
real pests. “Go back to your 
seat,” he ordered. 

Arun pointed towards the 
flames nervously. 


_^ttendantwas 

. alarmed. Now he, too, could 
smell and see the smoke. He 
hurriedly pulled the alarm 
chain and brought the train 
to a halt. 

Soon there was commotioi 
all around as sleepy passen¬ 
gers began to realize what 
had happened—or what 
could have happened. The 
rail wav staff was already 
busy putting out the fire. 

Eveiyone heaved a sigh of 
relief when the train began 
to move once again. 

“Oh, what an escape!” 
someone exclaimed, “And all 
due to the presence of mind 
of a little boy!” 

“What a brave boy!” 

“Our Arun is really 
brave,” beamed his parents. 

‘Tou sure saved our lives 
today, Arun,” exclaimed 
Mini hugging him. “You are 
such a dear.” 

AnB Arun just sat there 
smiling firom ear to ear. How 
nice it was to be called 
BRAVE. 
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Mahatma Gandhi 


Clues : 

Across 

1. Indians affectionately 
use this title for him 
(4) 

5. He went to England 
to study this (3) 

8 . He first worked in 
this country (5, 6) 

12. He believed in the 

principle of - 

graha (5) 

13. His wife’s first name 
( 8 ) 

14. He called the 

untouchables “Children 
of God” or-(8) 


Down 

2. His place of birth (9) 

3. irs salt march is also 

known as the - 

March (5) 

4. He was assassinated by 
this man (5) 

6 . Director of the movie 
‘Gandhi’ (12) 

7. Name of his ashram (9) 

9. His cremation site, now 

a place of national 
homage (7) 

10. He spent some time 
daily spinning on 
this (7) 

11. He believed in non¬ 
violence or -(6) 


(A quiz to mark Gandhiji’s birthday on October 2, by Arvinder 
and Jasminder) 
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^THB 

9BEASURE 


PARX III 

Srory : Saroji/ii Sinha Illustrations : R, AsImsIi Bagchi 

riic story so far. 

Goinnd, 14 years old, is icell known vaidya, Ayodhya Prasad’s son. It 
is 1857 and news of Manydl Paiidey, (who had refused to use cartridges 
greased with coiv or pig fat,) being hanged is brought to Ayodhya 
Prasad by his soldier-friend Chintaniani. An uprising is expected^ and 
Ayodhya Prasad, a patriot promises to lend his scrihces as a vaidya to 
the 'mutineers. 

Goirind who has heard this conver.saHon has to acconrpany his newly 
married sister to her husband's house in Meerxit. While there, he 
befriends two soldiers Abdul Aziz Khan and Shyam Singh. Before he 
ca'}i return to Delhi, the soldiers who protest against using the greased 
cartridges are jailed. In a hid to free them, the citizens of Meerut 
fire at the two British soldiers. Govind, caught in the cros.sfire, is saved 
in the nick of time by Abdul Aziz Khan. 

Govind resolves to return to Delhi the same night and Baij Nath, 
Champa's father-in-law, is relieved to see him go. 

In Delhi., Govind joins the crowd of soldiers and citizens outside the 
lied Fort, urging the aged Emper^or Bahadur Shah Zafar to rise to the 
occasion. The Emperor, a mere pensionary of the Britishers, makes 
an appearance and blesses the crowd. 

That night, Govind and Abdul Aziz Khan whom Govind met in the 
croud at Red Fort — are riding past Kashmir^ Gate where they come 
upon a large number of sepoys who have surrounded a powder 
magazine. The British soldiers, uho hear the ladder scraping against 
the wall, guess what is happening and fire a canon. 

Abdul Aziz is seriously injured. Govind takes him to safety and 
later rides with the injured Abdul to the latter’s house. Arshad Khan, 
Abdul’s father, is touched. Abdul, however, is badly wounded and needs 
medication. Govind as.sures Arshad Khan that his father, Ayodhya 
Prasad, could treat Abdul. 

At home, Govind discovers his father has left for Aligarh to attend 
a wedding. He decides to prepare the medicine for Abdul. lie has 
watched his father carefully and knows what to do. 

Rnkmini, his mother, wants him to stay out of trouble but Govind 
insists on taking the medicine to his dear friend... 

Now read on... 
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The streets were deserted. 
Many houses were empty. 
Govind’s lips curled in 
contempt at the cowardice 
of those who had fled. He 
gave Arshad Khan the 
medicines and told him 
how to use them. “My 
father is in Aligarh. 
Otherwise he would h.ive 
attended to Abdul.” 

Govind mounted his 
horse, which had been fed 
and watered, and rode 
towards Kashmiri Gate, 
then to the Civil Lines and 
finally to the nidge. Signs 
of the previous day’s 
fighting could be seen 
everywhere. He felt sad 
at the loss of so many 
lives, Indian and British, 
and the destruction of so 
much property. 

‘How wonderful it would 
be,’ he thought, ‘if people 
could live in peace without 
hating each other and 
coveting what didn’t belong 
to them.’ 

‘Any way,’ he consoled 
himself as he rode 
homewards, ‘it’s only a 
matter of time before the 
foreigners are thrown out.’ 

Back home Rukmini saw 
his horse and exclaimed, 
“Where did you get that 
Govind?” 

When he told her, she 
was very upset and said. 
“Govind you’ll land yourself 
in prison for stealing that 
horse. I brought you up to 
be a good and honest boy 
and you do this.” 

Govind was saved from 


replying by a Knock on tne 
door. A messenger had 
brought a letter from 
Ayodhya Prasad. It was 
addte.s.sed to him. 

‘Govind, my eldest son. 

‘May God bless you and 
your brothers and sisters. 
Greetimis to your mother. 

I am at Aligarh. From 
here I will go to Kanpur. A 
few days ago an important 
man in the court of the 
Maharaja of Biihur invited 
me to Kanpur. My services 
are needed there, 1 know 
the British will not accept 
deieat ensihj and it -will be 
a Invg and tough fight. So 
I will not be able to 
return home soon. 

‘In the circumstances, it 
is bc.''t that all of you go to 
Rulnndshahr to your mama 
Ganga Prasad’.s house. 

Delhi will be the scene of 
fighting and you had better 
keep out of harm’s way. 
Your mother should take 
with het all the jeicellery 
and valuables. My best 
wishes to all of you. 

Your loving father, 
Ayodhya Prasad.’ 

Rukmini said immediately, 
“T shall not leave Delhi. 

I shall wait here for your 
father to return.” 

And so they stayed on 
in Delhi, adapting 
themselves to the rapidly 
changing life-style. Many 
goods and articles of daily 
use were not available. The 
once busy streets were 
silent and df‘serted. At 
night, people did not dare 


leave their houses. 

In Govind’s house, only 
two servants, besides 
Bhola, were left, instead 
of the cook, the general 
servants, the maid servants 
for household work and 
washing, the palanquin 
bearers and the syces. 

Every day, Govind took 
medicines to Abdul i. house. 
He kept his horse there 
because Rukmini would not 
have him in the '^i ibles at 
home. 

When Abdi’i was well 
enough to sn up, he asked 
Govind, “Do you have a 
gun?” 

“No,” Govind leplied. 

“I shall give you one. 
There are looters 
everywhere and vou should 
have a gun to protect life 
and property.” 

Abdul fetched a gun and 
.some cartridges and 
showed Govind how to use 
them. 

“Mind you,” said Abdul, 
“you don’t know how to 
shoot straight. But you 
should be able to frighten 
away the looters with it.” 

Govind did not want to 
scare the peojiir at home, 
so he hid the gun in his 
room upstairs. 

One night there; was a 
lot of shouting outside and 
then a loud knock on the 
L’roni door. They looked 
out of a window and saw 
wild looking men armed 
with swords and lathis. 

“Looters!” Govind 
exclaimed. He ordered 
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Bhola and eleven-year-old 
Jagannath as well as the 
two servants to stand at the 
window so that the looters 
would see them and think 
the house was full of men. 
Then Govind po'ntod the 
gun at the looters and 
shouted, “I’ll shoot if you 
don’t leave immediately.” 

The looters were Taken 
aback and disappeared 
inlo the darkness. Govind 
felt weak with relief. 
Rukmini was too upset 
even to ask Govind where 
he got the gun from. 

“We must leave Delhi 
at once,” she insisted. “1 
have to think of the 
children’s safety. Please 
arrange for some bullock 
carts or tongas, whatever’s 
available. Govind.’’ 

Govind and Bhola went 
round the city looking for 
them. But there were only 
a few available and their 
owners quoted exorbitant 
rates. 

Rukmini had the 
household goods and 
furniture removed to the 
store for safety. The house 
already looked bare. 

She put the jewellery and 
valuables into little bags 
and packed some clothes 
and linen. As soon as 
Govind managed to hire 
five bullock carts, they 
were ready to go. 

Yet, they were afraid of 
leaving Delhi. The roads 
were no longer safe and 
travelling was difficult and 
risky. They heaved a sigh 



4 

of relief when Ganga Prasad 
came with five sturdy men 
to escort his sister and her 
children to Buiundshahr. 

Govind had fever the 
day Ganga Prasad arrived. 
The next day a rising 
temperature and splitting 
headache confined him to 
bed. By evening a red 
rash covered his body. He 
was suffering from measles 
and Rukmini was frantic. 
“It’s the will of Goddess 
Sfieetia Mata. We’ll have 
to postpone our departure 
until you are weU again, 
Govind” 

But Ganga Prasad was 


not prepared to wait. “Now 
Rukmini,” he urged, “You 
and the children must 
leave with me tomorrow 
morning. I can’t afford to 
stay here. My family needs 
me in Buiundshahr.” 

“But what about Govind?’ 

“He’ll recover in a 
fortnight or so and then 
he can follow us to 
Buiundshahr. Bhola can 
look after him.” 

Rukmini did not like the 
idea of leaving Govind 
behind, but Ganga Prasad 
brushed aside her 
objections. “Govind is old 
enough to manage on his 
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I own. He’ll come as soon as 
he recovers.” 

Before leaving, Rukmini 
gave Govind and Bhola 
strict instructions. “When 
the rash and fever are 
gone, you must go to the 
temple of Sheetla Mato, 
Govind. Pray to the 
Goddess and make an 
offering of red flowers, red 
cloth, sweets and a 
coconut.” 

“Yes, Antwa,” Govind 
nodded. 

‘Take a lot of rest and 
eat light food.” 

Govind nodded again. 

“Como on, Rukmini, it’s 
getting late,” Ganga Prasad 
said impatiently. “Govind 
knows what to do.” 

Rukmini and the children 
got into the bullock carts 
and lelt amidst the jingle 
of bells. 

For a few days, Govind 
was very sick and miserable, 
but then the fever came 
down and the rash 
disappeared. When he had 
fully recovered, he went to 
the temple of Sheetla Mata 
to offer prayers. 

Abdul’s wounds too had 
healed and he came to visit 
Govind. “Have you heard 
the news?” he asked. 

“What news?” 

“The firangis have 
returned to the Ridge.” 

“How could they? Not 
after so many have 
perished in Meerut and 
Delhi. Besides they are still 
fighting in Lucknow, 
Kanpur, Jhansi and other 


places.” 

“That’s true, Govind. 

But they marched to Delhi 
and stormed the Ridge.” 

“I’m glad I did not leave 
Delhi. I shall fight the 
foreigners and help defeat 
them.” Govind was 
vehement. 

Abdul laughed. “Brave 
words indeed!” he 
exclaimed. “You can’t even 
hold a gun properly.” 

Govind looked put out, so 
Abdul said encouragingly, 

“I didn’t mean it that way. 
You’re a brave lad and I 
shall teach you how to use 
the gun.” 

“Thank you, thank you 
so much,” Govind said. 

“But by the time I learn 
to use the gun, the war’ll 
be over.” 

Abdul grinned. “Don’t 
worry, Govind. The war 
won’t end so soon. We do 
have people with guns. 
Don’t you know that sepoys 
from all over the country 
are pouring into Delhi?” 

Govind knew. He also 
knew that some sepoys were 
quartered in barracks. 
Others, who had no 
accommodation, were takmg 
over vacant houses. The 
Emperor’s treasury was 
empty and they received 
no pay. Besides, the Emperor 
was too old to lead them 
to battle. 

In the absence of a 
leader, the sepoys were 
getting frustrated. Their 
eagerness to fight was 
turning into dissatisfaction. 


“While on my way here,” 
Abdul interrupted his 
thoughts, “I passed the Red 
Fort. The troops were 
drawn up for review. The 
Emperor came out of the 
palace, sitting regally on 
his decorated elephant. The 
band struck up a martial 
tune and the troops stood to 
attention. Did they present 
a fine spectacle in the 
morning sun! 

“The Emperor is noble, 
Govind. He wants to lead. 
But he has been a pensioner 
of the firangis for so long 
that he has forgotten how 
to exercise authority.” 

Govind’s brows puckered. 
“What about his eldest 
son. Prince Mirza Mughal? 
Has he not been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief?” 

“Alas, he too isn’t much 
of a leader,” replied Abdul. 

The two friends pondered 
over the sorry .state of 
affairs. After a wMle Abdul 
left, leaving Govind deep 
in thought. 

“Your food is ready 
Govind hhaiya,” Bhola 
called out. “Shall I bring 
it?” 

“I'm not hungry. I don’t 
want to eat.” 

“You had better eat 
while there’s food,” retorted 
Bhola, with a flash of 
temper. “Soon there may 
be none.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The shops are closed 
and.” 

“The shops have been 
closed for a long time now,” 
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Govind interrupted. 

It was true. The shops 
were closed when the 
sepoys from Meerut came 
to Delhi. The Emperor had 
proclaimed by beat of 
drums that shopkeepers 
who did not open their 
shops would be punished 
and those who looted shops 
would have their ears and 
noses chopped off. But his 
threat had no effect. 

Bhola said, ‘The shops 
were closed, but I could 
always buy something. Now 
that the Angrez have 
returned, the city gates are 
closed and it’ll be almost 
impossible for the village 
folk to bring their grain, 
vegetables and fresh fruits 
here. Soon nothing will be 
available in the markets.” 

Govind ate his meal and 
said thoughtfully, “Bhola, 
we should hide a little 
food. Let’s take some dal, 
w'heat and rice and hide 
them in the tehkhana.'’ 

In the evening, Govind 
and Bhola went out for a 
stroll. A fresh, cool breeze 
blew in their faces. It was 
the beginning of the rainy 
season and the weather 
pleasant. A little way down 
the lane was a small one- 
roomed hut standing on 
land which belonged to 
Govind’s father. From the 
hut smoke was spiralling 
and Govind said. “I think 
Salma-hee is .still here.” 

“She has no relatives and 
nowhere to go to,” Bhola 
pointed out. 


“Ah! There’s that old 
horse of her’s. She won’t 
leave him behind.” 

Salma-bee’s husband was 
employed as a syce by 
Ayodhya Prasad. Later he 
managed to save money to 
buy a horse and tonga, 
which he plied for hire. He 
died suddenly of cholera 
and Salma-bee, who was 
childless, was left alone. 

Ayodhya Prasad had 
given her the horse and a 
small monthly allowance. 
Salma-bee did not sell the 
horse or tongo. She 
lavished her affection on 
the horse and called him 
beta. She would say, “'fho 
horse worked for us and 
earned us good money. 
Now that he’s old and 
useless, I won’t sell him 
to be beaten or ill-treated.” 

She fed the horse better 
than she fed herself. So 
she was just a bundle of 
skin and bones. Because of 
her age she was treated 
with respect by everyone. 

Salma-bec was cooking 
in the courtyard when she 
saw Govind and Bhola. She 
welcomed them with a 
toothless smile. 

Spreading a dirty durri 
for them to sit on, she said, 
“I’m sorry I can’t offer you 
anything, but you know how 
poor I am and these days 
everything is so expensive.” 

“Don’t worry Salma-bee. 
We have more than 


enough to eat and 1 shall 
let you have whatever 
you need.” 

She thanked Govind anc 
offered them water in 
earthen cups. They drank 
the water and chatted for 
some time before tak ng 
leave of her. 

Govind was quite well, 
but he did not leave for 
Bulundshahr, partly becau: 
he wanted to protect his 
house from looters and 
partly because he was keer 
to fight the foreigners. 

Bhola sniffed. “There an 
thousands of sepoys 
crowding into Delhi and I 
hear there are only three 
ihousands-odd Angrez 
soldiers on the Ridge. I 
wonder why the sepoys 
can’t drive them out.” 

Govind had no answer tc 
that. 

One night, when GovUid 
and Bhola were sleeping 
on the terrace with the gui 
between them, the boy 
heard someone opening the 
garden gate. His hand 
flew to the gun and, 
looking over the parapet, 
he saw a tall, well-built 
sepoy standing in the 
garden. 

“Who are you?” he 
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challenged. 

“I can ask you the same 
question,” the man replied. 
“Who are you and what 
are you doing here?” 

This took Govind’s 

breath away and he 
answered angrily, “I like 
that. This is my father’s 
house and I’m incharge 
here in his absence. Who 
are you and why have you 
come here at this time of 

night?’’ 

The man sounded 
amused, “Is it Govind?” 

Taken aback, Govind 
answered, “Yes, how do 
you know my name?” 

“I’m Chintamani,” he 
said. 

To be CovUnued 



THE CASTLE 

O mighty castle standing high 
Revealing stories lost with time. 

With uoalls so smooth no man can climb 
Proudly standing from ancient times. 
Echoing loud the gallant wars that were 
fought to save the royal tribe. 
Flying high the flag of time. 

The stones resounding the tales of knights. 
Weeds now cover those golden stones 
But somewhere still beats that gallant 


heart 

Though the touers have faded into the 

night 

But still somewhere blow those trumpets 

loud. 

Shining in the moonlight like a silver 

dream 

Looking over the meadows like a guiding 

star. 

Standing there for time to come, to 

tell the tales of time bygone. 

Nandita Basu (15) 
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OF MOLLOSIS 


Text: Subbra Mazumdar Illustrations : Pijush Dutta 


A bout two thousand 
five hundred years 
ago, there existed in 
the Middle East, the city- 
state of Assur. It was ruled 
by a group of people known 
as the Assyrians. 'Fhese 
men were very fierce and 
loved fighting in wars. 

After winning a war, they 
were kind to the people 
of the land but often 
they were cruel even to 
people who had lost their 
lands to them. The 


Assyrians had conquered 
their land from the 
Babylonians. The capital 
of the kingdom was 
Nineveh. They had built a 
huge library at this place. 
The library contained 
thousands of tablets, full of 
different kinds of thoughts 
and stories. Some of these 
tablets, can now be seen 
at the London Museum, in 
England. They wrote on 
tablets because at that time 
there were no books and 


children and grown-ups 
had to read everything 
from tablets or wooden 
planks, on which people 
wrote with sharp metal 
pencils. 

The rulers of the 
Assyrians were very 
powerful men. They went to 
conquer other lands, riding 
en beautiful horses. 

Besides keeping horses and 
elephants, as part of the 
fighting force, they also 
kept huge dogs. These 



dogs were not small pet 
animals at all. They were 
huge mastiffs, that were 
trained to growl at the 
enemy. Dunng battles they 
were taken right up to tJie 
front by the trainers. One 
look at the powerful and 
vicious looking animals 
made the enemy tremble 
and even withdraw. To 
make them even more 
dangerous, these dogs were 
often starved for several 
days, before the battle. 

This made the animals 
even more angry and as 
soon as they were brought 
to the battlefield, they 
rushed at IJie enemy. If 
they caught hold of a 
soldier, they tore at 3iis 
flesh. The savage dogs were 
an important weapon of the 
Assyrian Army, and the 
men took very good care of 
them. 

These huge dogs were 
actually sheep dogs. They 
were bred as farm animals 
at first. Most of them came 
from the village of Mollosis, 
which is now in Greece. 

The farmers of Mollosjis 
bred these animals. When 
the dogs were full grown 
they were sent to the 
Assyrian court. Here the 
dogs were made into 
savage war hounds, by 
their trainers. 

The villagers of Mollosis, 
w'ho bred these dogs were 
given rich rewards for 
their work. They did not 
have to pay taxes to the 
kings of Assyria. TJhey were 



Jet off because they bred for fighting and killing 
these important animals. enemy soldiers. Dogs are no 
The war mastiffs were longer trained to become 
used as long as the Assyrian savage creatures. The big 

kingdom lasted. When the sized sheep dog is now used 

kingdom ended, the war by farmers. It helps the 

hounds were not given up. farmer to round up and 
Other kings in other places guide his flock of sheep, 

began to keep such dogs. They are led back to their 

The Persian ruler, Cyrus pens by tJie sheep dogs 
the Great, had such dogs. who bark at the sheep if 

He also got Jhis supply of they do not stay together, 

dogs from Mollosis. It is this Assyrian mastiff 

Alexander the Great kept who is the forefather of 
these dogs. They were the tame and big sized 

among his loved animals. farm pet, found in every 

Of course, today, no home in the English 

one uses such weapons countryside. 
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Diwali is de festival of de-lights. 

Homes are lit, up with myriad lights and 
hearts are residing in the stomachs for 
the festival period. They “light up” 
the moment they hear the word sweets and 
glow with contentment when they have 
gorged on delicacies. 

Considering the speed with which de¬ 
delights disappear, harassed mothers and 
hahvuis are constantly thinking of newer 
ways to de-lay their disappearance by a 
few “light” years. 

WJiy not delight them instead “dish” 
year with an ‘assembly line savoury’ anci 
a wee bit diflicull but delicious sweet? 


I 



Cv EASY TO MAKE SAVOURY 

' So called, because you only have to 

\ ' assemble various pre-prepared items 

• ' ' bought from the market with your 


j • 


hard-earned Diwali pocket 

money (don 

< . 


buy firecrackers and bombs) 

and give 

1 

‘ ' 

it your magic touch. 




iQgfiidients 




Murmura 

250 gms 



Sev 

250 gms 

r ,>;/’■ ' 


Peanuts (roasted and peeled) 150 gms 



Roasted Gram (peeled) 

100 gms 



Cashew nuts roasted 




(optional) 

50 gms 

ll-s*-;. ' 


Currants/Kishmish 




(optional) 

50 gms 



Curry leaves 

3 twigs 

y yf - 


Coriander leaves (washed, 


f ' / 


dried and chopped fine) 

25 gms 



C.'ummin Seeds (Zeera) 1/3 Teaspoon 

. \ 

» 


Mustard Seeds (Rye or 


■wV 

' t 

Sarson) 1/3 teaspoon 



Oil /Ghee 4 teaspoons 

' 1. 


Salt 

(to tase) 

'k " 3 . 

, 

Red Chilli powder 

A pinch 



Sugar 

A pinch 
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Method 

Heat a large, open, thick bottomed 
vessel like a kadhai or wok. Pour in the 
oil. When it’s smoky hot, quickly put 
the cummin and mustard seeds, when 
they splutter put curry and coriander 
leaves, when they change colour add salt, 
sugar, chilli powder. Then turn down the 
flame to its lowest and put in the 
murmura. Stir fry for 2-5 minutes, then 
add the xev, peanuts, gram, cashew nuts 
and kishmish. Stir fry mixture for 5-7 
minutes. Turn off gas. Allow the delicious 
assembly line mixture to cool before 
storing in air-tight tins or stuffing into 
air-tight (?) mouths! 

COCONUr BARFI 

Ingredients 

One Mummy’s help or (optional) 

One Daddy’s, Sister’s or Brother’s help 
One large cup fresh coconut grated 
Two cups milk 

One cup sugar (or more to taste) 

A pinch of cardamom powder. 

Method 

In a thick bottomed vessel put all 
ingredients together and boil. Stir 
occasionally to prevent mixture from 
spilling over. Turn down flame when 
mixture begins to stick together and forms 
a ball. If you like soft barfi remove from 
fire. If you want slightly sticky barfi, 
let mixture brown and leave the edges 
of the vessel. When you are satisfied with 
its consistency, turn off gas. Now on a 
pre-buttered steel platter, pour out the 
barfi, and flatten with buttered spoon. 

When slightly cool, cut in squares with 
buttered knife. 

Pick one square and ‘butter’ Mummy. 
Daddy, Sister, Brother, by making them 
chief dish taster. 

Their expressions will tell you if 
Diwali will be a “de-light” or dis(hw) aster. 
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Doorway to Science 
By Dipak Kumar Barkakati 
iliustrated by B.Cr. Varma 
Cover design by Subir Roy 
Price : Rs. 12.00 
How Stones fxist Tiieir Hearts 
Written and Illustrated by 
Vishaka Cbanchani 
Price : Rs. 9.00 
When the Fish Began to Fly 
By Lavlin I'hadani 
Illustrated by Subir Roy 
Price : Rs. 9.00 
HINDI BOOKS 
Mister Chinky 
By J.C. Mehta 
Illustrated by B.G. Varma 
Price : Rs. 10.00 

Vigyan Ke Manoranjak Khel 
By Ivar Utial 
Illustrated by B.(;. Varma 
Price : Rs. 15.50 

All (Niblished by 
Children's Book Trust 
New Delhi 

I N this set of books, 
there are two on 
science while the other 
three are picture books. 

For those more inclined 
to serious, information- 
packed reading, Doorway 
to Science would prove a 
good repository. I’he idea 
behind the book, says the 
author, is to create a 


“scientific temper”, with a 
very basic “introduction 
to the different branches 
of science and its many 
perspectives”. This would 
help us understand the 
many phenomena that 
come into play at every 
moment of our lives. 

Doorway to Science 
literally opens the doors 
of our minds to the 
concepts of science. Through 
analogies, quotations, 
illustrations, examples and 
logical explanations, 

Deepak Barkakati has made 
th s book a brief revelation. 

Along the same lines, 
combining learning with 
practical knowledge, is 
Vigyan Ke Manoranjak 
Khel. What has been 
built up by Deepak 
Barkakati is reinforced in 
this book. With the help 
of simple experiments 
which you can do on your 
own with materials 
around the house or easily 
procured, Ivar Utial arouses 
your curiosity about the 
principles and ideas behind 
these experiments, prompting 
you to read further. 

That it is in Hindi should 
not be a deterrent. The 
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corresponding meanings 
in English have been given 
of the Hindi equivalent 
of words like ‘circuit’, 
‘electrolyte’, ‘positive’, ’ 
‘negative’ and the like. 
There is an explanatory 
illustration with each 
experiment. 

Now for some happy 
reading for your younger 
brothers, sisters, cousins 
and friends. 

J.C. Mehta’s Mister 
Chinky lives in a big post 
office in Delhi. He is 
naughty but brave. One 
cold day, replete with food, 
seeking wai^mth, Chinky 
crawls into a mailbag and 
falls asleep. Upon 
awakening he finds himself 
m a strange land —in a 
London post office. There 
he meets Missy, and follow 
>his adventures. B.G. 

Varma’s illustrations are 
sure to please the young 
ones, making the book a 
favourite with them. 

IVo other picture books 
for the slightly older, 

Store worldly wise, are 
How Stones Lost Their 
Hearts and When the 
Fish Began to Fly. With 
illustrations that are far 
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from ordinary, their story 
lines also deviate from 
the normal. 

In a tender tale, Lavlin 
Thadani, in the latter 
book, tells of the agony 
of the King and Queen of 
the Winds who have no 
children. When in despair, 
the King of Winds wreaks 
havoc, the Water Queen, 
upon being told the reason 
of his hapless fury, gives 
him tiny fish to bring up. 
Joyously, he takes them 
and under their new parents’ 
care and love, the fish are 
transformed. 

How is it that you find 
stones in every corner 
of the world, even on the 
moon, have you ever 
wondered? They arc 
looking for their hearts, 
says Vishaka Chanchani, 
in How Stones Lost Their 
Hearts. Once upon a time 
all stones had hearts like 
yours and mine which boat 
with emotion like yours 
and mine. But the witch 
Eenakeena cast an Evil 
Spell upon them and 
buried their hearts while 
the stones slept. So next 
time don’t kick the stone 
that lies in your path. 
Instead, help it on its way 
in its eternal search for 
its heart. 

The prices of all these 
books are within easy 
reach of your own pocket. 
Pick them up at the 
earliest opportunity, read 
them, gift them. 

Bhavana Nair 


Pnzde Packs 
Books 9 -12 

Published by Diamond Pocket 
Books 

Rs. 5.00 each 

In the July 1992 issue 
of Children's World, you 
read about the first eight 
books in this puz;de series. 
Four more have now been 
published. This completes 
this set of twelve. 

The puzzles in this pack 
have been devised on 
almost the same lines as the 
previous eight. Only thing 
is, on certain pages they 
tend to be a little more 
complex. For example, on 
one page, three flags have 
been illustrated. You have 
to identify the country each 
belongs to by the position of 
the fingers (almost like 
the T.V. news on Sunday 
for the deal and dumb). 


In another place you 
have to piece together 
(visually) various blocks 
(illustrated) to find out 
the required number. 

For the ‘crossword’ fans 
here is one with a 
difference. Instead of word 
clues you have digits to fiU 
up in the proper squares; , 

But don’t lose heart, 
little ones. Like I said 
before (in the July issue), 
there is something in these 
packs for every member 
of the family. While your 
elder hrother/sister are 
busy tackling the brain 
leasers, you wait your turn 
for the ‘colouring’ pages 
and joining the dots. And 
do not forget the ‘odd-one- 
out’ and memory tests. 
Remember, it is a package 
deal! 

.Navin Menon j 


MY WORLD 

1 here is a sky. 

There is a world. 

There are many things I have seen 
There are people on the earth 
There are people who take care of me. 
There is mummy. 

There is papa. 

There is bhaiya. 

There is Didi, 

There is Nana, 

There is Nani, 

and they all love me. 

Maitreyi Mcnon (9) 
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T he Davis Cup has 
over Ihe years come 
to occupy a special, 
permanent and pr.mc place 
both in the hearts of the 
tennis populace around the 
world, since it is different 
from the regular 
international tennis 
tournaments. The privilege 
of playing for one’s own 
country brings with it 
the rigours of responsibility 
and pressure. More than 
one’s personal reputation, 
it is the reputation of the 
country which is at slake. 

It would be interesting to 
know that the genesis of 
this popular tournment was 
the brainchild of Dwight 
Davis, who was born on 
July 5, 1879, that is two 
years after Wimbledon. 

The first Davis cup tie took 
place at the Longwood 
Cricket Club courts, 

Boston, on August 8, 9, 10, 
1900, between USA and 
the British Isles. The donor, 
left-handed Davis, 
captained the US team and 
had the honour of playing 
the first singles. He 
defeated Black of England 
4-6, 6-2, 6-4, 6-4. The tie 
was won by USA 3-D. 

As such, England made 
its Davis Cup debut from 
the first encounter in the 
year 1900. India entered 
the field 21 years later with 


Text: Navin Chand 

an encounter against 
France. England reached 
the finals on 17 occasions 
and w'on the cup 9 times. 
As against this, India 
reached the finals thrice but 
unfortunately, could not 
annex the title. In 1868, 
India lost to Australia 1-4. 

In 1974, the tie could not 
be played against South 
Africa because of political 
reasons and lastly in 1987, 
India went down 0-5 to 
Sweden. 

Kamesh Krishnan will, 
once again spearhead the 
Indian challenge. The Indo- 
England Davis cup open.s 
in New Delhi from 
September 25, 1992. (Yet 
to begin, at the tmie of 
going to press.) Ramesh 
had made his Davis Cup 
debut in 1977, the same 
year that he lifted the 
rational lawn tennis title 
to become the youngest 
champion. He has since 
been an intergal part of 
the Indian squad, first with 
the Amritraj brothers and 
now with Leander Paes. 

The agile and nimble 
footed Paes is the real dark 
horse of the encounter 
against Britain. He excels 
on the fast surface where 
h's cut-and-thriist style 
of play works well. 

Ramesh and Paes have 
proved the best 


combination for doubles 
as they compliment each 
other’s game with their 
different styles of play. 
Ramesh with his shrewd 
manoeuvres, can create 
the opening for Leander to 
use his volleying gun most 
effectively. If Paes can 
manage to pull a singles 
match, India definitely has 
a chance to beat England 
for the first time. 

There have been only 
two Davis Cup clashes 
between India and Britain 
and on both the occasions, 
the home team, Britain 
clinched the tie 3-2. 

The two countries 
crossed swords in this 
tournament the first time 
in 1948 at Harrowgate. 

H.F. Walton lost his singles 
matches against Suniant 
Mishra and Dilip Bose. But 
the British aceman 
A.J. Mottram not only won 
his two singles against the 
same players but also 
paired with G.L. Paish to 
beat the Indian pair of 
Mishra and S.L.R, Sawhney. 

In 1955, the two 
countries clashed again at 
Manchester in the 
quarterfinal r'ound. R. Becker 
of Britian won both his 
singles matches against 
Naresh-Kumar and 
Ramnathan" Krishnan. But 
his compatriot A.J. Mottram 
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CUP TIE IN NEW 




had defeated Naresh in 
a very closely contested 
five sets. In the doubles, 
Indian pair of Krishnan and 
Kumar got the better of 
the British duo of Mottram 
and Pa sh in five sets. In 
fact, the Indian pair had 
lost the first two sets at 
6-2 and 6-1 but then came 
into the match by winning 
the next three sets. 

After a long gap of 37 
years, the two countries 
are clashing once again 
but this time in India. The 
advantage of grass courts 
and spectator support 
would definitely be for 
India. 

Yet, what leaves Indians 
sceptical about their 

ASTHA 

ASTHA (Alternative 
Strategies for the 
Handicapped) is a 
registered charitable body 
that has just begun its 
work, with an exhibition 
of paintings, all done by 
disabled children. 

‘Astha’ which means 
faith, seeks to raise 
awareness about issues that 
concern disabled people 
and their families—their 
abilities, strengths and 
special needs. 

This painting exhibition, 
seemed a good beginning 
to project their faith. 


chances of victory is the 
current good form of 
30-year-oId .sturdy, dark¬ 
haired Jeremy Bates. While 
both Ramesh and Paes 
failed to qualify for the 
Wimbledon this year, Bates 
has had a dream run in the 
tournament—ousting 
seventh seed Michael Chang 
in the first round, Javier 
Sanchez in the second and 
Thiery ('hampion in the 
third before losing in a 
closely fought five setter 
to second seed Guy Forget. 
Ba.sically, a grass-court 
player. Bates is at his best 
on fast surfaces, where his 
excellent technique 
comprising of a strong 
service, powerful ground 


: A STORY OF 

About 80 paintings were 
on display and for sale, 
and it was heartening to 
see that most of them had 
little red ‘bindis’ on their 
frames, indicating they 
were sold. The participating 
organisations were, Asha 
(School for Disabled 
Children), Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, National 
Association for the Blind, 
Samadhan, Tamana, The 
Enabling Centre (Lady 
Irwin College), The Okhla 
Centre and The Spastics 
Society of Northern India. 

The Exhibition, held at 


strokes, firm volleys and 
smashes coupled wdth a 
natural tendency to 
attack at the net make him 
fancied against the Indians. 

Born on June 19, 1962, 
in Birmingham, Bates is 
expected to spearhead the 
British challenge in three 
matches—two singles and 
one doubles. The irksome 
factor from India’s point of 
view is that Bates is as 
good in doubles as he is in 
singles. He has won the 
Mixed doubles title in 
Wimbledon-1987 and is 
capable of tilting the 
applecart of the Indian 
pair of Baniesh and Paes. 

FAITH’ 

Art Heritage from 
August 22 to September 
2, 1992, revealed that the 
world as the ‘disabled’ 
child sees it, is really no 
more different than the 
way we see it. Only it has 
a richness of perception 
that is the special ability 
of a person who to us 
appears ‘disabled’. 

And so in myriad colours 
were Ganeshas. flowers, 
the sky and birds galore. 

If this is any indication 
of Astha’s faith, then let us 
all, wish them all, the best 
in future. 
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Text: G. Ratna Kumar 
Illustration : Shantanu 
Chatterjee 

HE Sea horse is a 
wonderful fish. Its 
head is horse-like and 
so. this unfish-like sea 


creature is called a sea 
horse. 

The sea horse is an 
unique marine fish and 
small in size. The bigger 
species grow upto 12 
inches. Its head is set at 
right angles to its body. 


The body is enclosed in an 
armour of bony plates or 
rings and the hind part is 
prehensile and can be 
twisted round the sea 
weeds. The sea horse swims 
by wave-like vibrations 
in the dorsal fin and moves 
about in an upright 
position. Sea horses live in 
shallow, warm, temperate 
and tropical seas. 

The male sea horse has£ 
brood pouch in its beUy 
region, and the eggs from 
the female are passed from 
the female cloaca! 
appendage into this brood 
pouch of the male. The 
brood pouch is lined with 
soft tissue into which the 
eggs sink in little 
compartments and the bloo< 
vessels in the tissue 
enlarge, changing the poucl 
into a spongy womb. The 
male may be visited by a 
number of females and so, 
plenty of eggs are shifted 
into the brood pouch. Eggs 
that enter into the pocket 
of the male’s pouch, hatch 
within the brood pouch. 

The birth or ejection of the 
young is somewhat 
exhausting for the male 
sea horse. When ready to 
give birth to the young 
ones, the male sea horse 
has to graq> some support 
firmly with the help of its 
tail and rub the pouch 
against a shell or rock 
until the young ones are 
ejected. A large male may 
give birth to as many as 
400 tiny sea horses. 
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Those who wish to enrol 
themselves as members of 
the Children’s World Pen- 
friends Club may do so by 
sending us the accompany¬ 
ing form. Cut out the form, 
fill up the details neatly, and 
mail it to us. As the form 
helps in indexing and 
preservation of records, its 
use is a MUST. All those 
who send in their parti¬ 
culars in the form will get 
priority in enrolment. Limit 
your hobbies and choice 
of countries to have pen- 
friends from to TWO. 
Whenever members wTite 
to their pen-friends it will 
be advisable to mention 
their member-number. 


5204 

Nilesh Gopakrishna 
Charanker (boy, 16) 
A/P Deshing Tat 
Kawatthemahankal 
Dist. Sangli 
Maharashtra, India 
Writing poems, cricket 
U.S.A., Russian Federation 

5205 

Nupur Ilajcla (girl, 12) 
C/o Mr. A. Krishna 
1^1/170 B, DDA Flats 
Alaknanda. New Delhi 
India 

Swimming, reading 
Canada, U.S.A. 

5206 

Prashant Abbot (b, 16) 

B- Bhairon Mandir 


Bhargav Lane 
Boulevard Road, Tees 
Hazari 

Delhi 110054 

Body building, boxing 

India 


5207 

Abhilasha Mathur (g, 8) 
K.E 104 New Kavi Nagar 
Ghaziabad, U.P., India 
Painting, dancing 
Any country 

5208 

Harjit Singh (b, 16) 

213 Arjun Nagar 
New Delhi 110029 
Cricket, reading 
Any country 
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5209 

Savitha Y. Danti (g, 16) 

Do. No. E/118/B 
Ravindra Pustak'ilaya 
Kargol, Shimoga Dist. 
Karnataka. India 
Pen-friends, photography 
Any country 

5210 

Muna Subba (h, 8) 

C 'o Mr. H.J. Subba, 
(Teacher) 

Lobesa Primary School 
P.O. Wangdi 
Thjmpu, Bhutan 
Gardening, singing 
Any country 

5211 

Advaita Solanki (g, 9) 
DB2--South-166 A 
Gandhidham, Kutch 370201 
Gujarat, India 
Painting and reading 
Any country 

5212 

Vinod P. (b. 13) 

Kailas Nagar, K-28 Pattom 
Trivandrum 695004 
Kerala, India 
Games and reading 
Any country 

5213 

Aishwarya Maharaj (g, 16) 
Flat No. 405. Block 2B 
Eastland Enclaves 
Elamanalam. Cochin 682020 
Kerala, India 
Reading, painting 
Norway, IJ.S.A. 

5214 

Prasha nt Wason (b, 11) 
30/2 Niti Nagar 


Roorkee (UOR) 

U.P. 247667, India 
Reading, cricket 
Any country 

5215 

Nitu wSharma (g, 10) 

E.A. 1/26 Inderpuri 
New Delhi 110012 
Drawing, stamps 
L'.S.A., U.K. 

5216 

Mridul .Taya (b, 16) 

Sainik School Goal para 
P.O. Rajapara 
Goalpara 783133 
A.ssam, India 
Tennis, Pcn-friciids 
Any country 

.5217 

Manini Sharma (g, 11) 

85 Navyug .Apartments 

PIot-49, Sector 9 

Rohini, New' Delhi 110085 

India 

Reading 

U.S.,A., Australia 

5218 

Kartik R.K. (b, 14) 

8-B, I.T.I., Rajpur Road 
Solapur 413004 
Maharashtra. India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

5219 

Aarti Nagaraj (g, 13) 

C 0 Col. K. Nagaraj 
HQ2 MTN Division 
C/o 99 A.P.O. 

Dancing, badminton 
Other than India, Sri Lanka 
and Bangladesh 


5220 

Ali Khan (b, 16) 

142J Sarabra Nagar 
Ludhiana 141001, Punjab 
India 

Reading, music 
Any country 

5221 

Chaitali De Biswas (g, 14 
C/o Shri P.C. De Biswas 
Najar Ganj, P.O. Midnapur 
W. Bengal 721101 
Reading, drawing 
South India 

5222 

F’iroz B. (b, 15) 

R. No. 2447, Shivaji Srs 
Sainik Schoo’. Kazhakootam 
Trivandrum 69.5585 
Kerala, India 

Collecting stamps, reading 
Any country 

5223 

Gargi Chakravarthy (g, 14) 
Qr. No. 16 A, Street 24 
Sector 10. Bhilai, Dist Durg 
M.P. 490006, India 
Playing, reading 
U.S.A., Russian Federtion 

5224 

Shiju Mon K.P. (b, 13) 

S/o K.K. Prabhakaran 
Kulathinkal Padavil House 
ChuIIy P.O., Parappa (Via) 
Kasargod, Kerala 671533 
India 

Drawing, reading 
Any country 

5225 

Kavitha G. Ravikumar (g, 13) 
C/o Lt. Col. A. Ravikumar 
lEM 
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CECZ Katari BagJi 
Naval Base P.O. 

Cochin 682004 
Kerala, India 
Reading, travelling 
Any country 

5226 

Joginder Rudhra (b, 12) 

12/A, Moti Nagar, 

Ludhiana 9, Punjab, India 
Reading, music 
Any country 

5227 

Rakhi Mehrolra (g, 13) 
16/108 Saral Kuti 
The Mall, Kanpur 208001 
IJ.P., India 
Gardening, reading 
Any country 

5228 

Prashant Behera (b, 11) 
Indu Bhavan, Behcramal 
P.O. Jharsuguda 
Orissa, India 

Collecting stamps and coins 
U.S.A., Australia 

5229 

Jagrati Singh fg. 14) 

465-1 Block 

Bhai Randhir Singh Nagar 
Dist. Ludhiana 
Punjab, India 
Mathematics, movies 
Switzerland, Germany 

5230 

Shihora Kiritikumar M. 

(b, 12) 

Sanjay Society Block 
No. 19 A 
Taluka Gaghada 
Post Dhasa Jn. 364740 
Dist. Bhavnagar 


Gujarat, India 
Dancing, chess 
U.S.A., Russian Federation 

5231 

Baisakhe Ghosh (g, 9) 
Shapur Road 
Pest Kolaghat 
Distt. Midnapore 
West Bengal 721184 
Stamp co'lecting, 

Hindi music 
Any country 

5232 

Rahul Raju (b, 15) 

28 U.\ Gupta Building 
Jawahar Nagar 
Delhi 110007, India 
Coilciting stamps, sports 
U.S.A.. India 

5233 

Sulagna Ganguly fg, 12) 
TS L5-1 Tube Colony 
P.O. Baridih 
Jamshedpur 831017 
Bihar, India 
Reading, music 
Any ccuntrj' 

5234 

Vimal Kumar N. Rnjyaguru 
<b, 15) 

To Rampardu 
(Khara) 

Taluk Palitana 
Via Gheti 
Dist. Bhavnagar 
Gujarat. India 
Volleyball, football 
Japan, Russian Federation 

5235 

Pema Tshomo (g, 15) 

Jigme Sherubling High 
School 


P.O. Khaling District 

Tashiganj 

Bhutan 

Reading, movies 
Any country 

5236 

H.S. Sukumar (b, 14) 

C o H.S. Hebbar 
Palaji Nilaya 
1st Main, 1st Cross 
Harihar 577601 
Karnataka, India 
Collecting slickers and 
.stamps 
U.S.A. 

5237 

Tika Maya Tamang (g, 10 
Phubjikha Primary School 
P.O. Wangdiphodrang 
Bhutan 

S’nging. reading 
Japan, U.S.A. 

5238 

Sandesara Niraj S. (b, 16) 
14-D, Parswanath Society 
Near Bank of India Society 
Nizampura 
Vadodara 390002 
Gujarat, India 

Collecting stamps and coins 
Japan, Switzerland 

5239 

Vandana Mathur (g, 10) 

82 A,'A-14 Himgiri 
Apartments 
Kalkaji Extension 
New Delhi 110019, India 
Collecting stamps, cycling 
U.K.. Italy 

5240 

Chinlan Modi (b, 11) 

30 Manohardas Street 
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3rd Floor 

Perin Fariman Street 
Bazaargate, Fort 
Bombay 400001, India 
Cricket, Pen-friendship 
Any country 

5241 

Navdipa Nemrker (g, 14) 
Flat 6, Dhanashree Apts 
Agali Road, Goyol 
Fatonda, Goa, India 
Dancing, music 
Any country 

5242 

S. Bharat Kumar (b, 16) 
Kothapet Factory Road 
D. No 12-1 15 
Guntur 522001 
Andhra Pradesh. India 
Collecting stamps, music 
U.S.A., U.K. 

5243 

Jane Jose (g. IG) 
Kochuveettil House 
Janatha Road 

Vythila P.O., Kochi 682019 
Kerala, India 
Music, reading 
Any country 

5244 

G.B. Vasukumar (b, 15) 

H- I Cross Road 
Ganganagar Block 
Ganganagar 
Bangalore 560032 
Karnataka, India 
Painting, writing 
US.A., U.K. 

5245 

Bhavna Arora (g, 11) 

E-108 Amar Colony 
Lajpat Nagar IV 


New Delhi 110024, India 
Reading, dancing 
U.S.A., Germany 

5246 

Kiran Vaidya (b, 16) 

C/o A.J. Vaidya 
Qr. No. 312/6 Naval 
Quarters 
Golibar Maidan 
Near Tata Dham 
Lonavla 410401 
Pune Dist. 

Maharashtra. India 
Collecting stamps 
U.S.A., Russian Federation 

5247 

Akanksha Gupta (g, 15) 

(' 0 Dr. A.P. Gupta 
Type TII/4, M.M.G. Hospital 
Ghaziabad, U.P.. India 
Indian music, badminton 
Japan, Singapore 


Patiala 147001 
Punjab, India 
Computers, Soccer 
Japan, Germany 

5251 

W. Shilpa (g, 13) 
Ghataprabha House 
K.R.C.R. School for Girls 
Kittur 591115 
Belgaum Dist 
Karnataka, India 
Collecting stickers, 
Pen-friends 
Any country 

.5252 

K.N. Deepak (b, 8) 

H 11/8 Tiruvallur Nagar 
Tiruvanmiyur 
Madras 6000031 
I’amil Nadu, India 
(Ticket, reading 
Any country 


5248 

Shubhendu Pal (b, 16) 

C 0 Mr. S. S. Pal 

Qr. No. D 69 ICI Colony 

ICI India Ltd. 

P.O. Gomiya, Dist. Bokaro 
Bihar, India 
Painting, football 
.^ny country 

5249 

Dhanya S. P. fg, 11) 

Class VII-A 
K.V. Newsprint Nagar 
Velloor, Kottayam 
Kerala 686616, India 
Stamps, reading 
Rus.sian Federation, 
Switzerland 

5250 

Kamaljit Singh Bedi (b. 14) 
MH (SBII) YPS 


5253 

K.N. Jyotsna (g. 6) 

H 11/8 Tiruvallur Nagar 
Tiruvanmiyur 
Madras 600041 
Tamil Nadu, India 
Crayon drawing, 
watching TV 
Any country 
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Hey Kids' Join the Maggi Club and enter the 
Maggi World of Adventure! 

Just cut out this fS from the front face of 
5 empty packs of Maggi Noodles and send 
them to us for each free gift of your choice. In 
6-8 weeks, you will receive your fun-filied 
exciting gift from the Maggi Club. 

Remember to send us your name, address and , 

date of birth along with your choice of gift. If you 
are already a Clubber, send us your 
membership number as well. If you're not a ^ 
Maggi Clubber yet. this is your chance! Just ask ' ' 
for membership when you send us the above 
details. And we’ll send you a free Maggi Club 
Membership card along with your gift! 

Our address is: 1 

MAGGI CLUB 

P.O. Box 5788 New Delhh 110 055. 
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GREEN SIGNAL 

It only means 
eat more 
Lacto King. 




SWEET SHOP AHEAD 
Remember 
to refill... 
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HIT A BUMP 

Pop 3 Lacto Kings 
while you're up there! 
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S® TASTY. YOU JUST CAN'T STOP EATING IT. 
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* Written at the Creative Writing _ 
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July 1,1992 

CHILDREN’S WORLD j|j 
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4 Bahadur Shah Zafar ui 
New Delhi 110002 ' 

Telegram: CHILDTRUSlj 
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KNOWLEDGE FUN 


FOD 



^ CHIDDEN 

A illustrated Quiz book ^ i 


101 MAGIC nUCKS 


on all subjects— 
Histoty, Geography. Art 
& Culture, Literature, 
Sports, Cinema. Science, 
etc. Short but 
descriptive answers 





OMm- 94 iiuiRB. 

v«p6v» vV 

BlgStfPigm:m 

Aba mriUik In Hindi 

FuUy iUustmted. 

101 SCIENCE GAMES 



Priet; 1^30 
BlgSlifPtt$r.112 

AbomittlliikinHtmh, Tebigu, 
BangIn.Asiamee 

FuUy illustrated. 


Exposes & develops in a 
child a rKw talents to 
lead and attract people 
with easy to perform 
magic tricks in parties, 
get-together, joimeys 
and have the awlience 
spellbound. Fully 
illustrated. 


fll 

IIIINI IMIi 


PrtcKlUlO 

m$sixfPi^i3o 

AbattuMikmHlmlt,Tiliign, 
Bnngleand Aetnmt 

Fulfy illustrated. 


The children keep 
learning the basic 
principles ttf science 
while they learn, frtMn 
the book, new games 
to have fun and how 
to make instrumerus 
like Barometer, 
Electromagnet, 
Hectograph, 
Elcctroscqre, etc. 


ClflLDREN'S 
KNOWLEDGE BANK 

(In six volumes) 


MATHEMATICS QUIZ BOOK 

1001 oi^ questions that 
can be asked on 
Arithmetic, Algebra, 



HOW TO DRAW CAKTOONS 

To sketch and draw on 
note books is a common 
habit with children. Tlie 
book helps step by step 
to refine child's flair with 
pencil & discover a new 
talent which the elders 
p%’, will admire. Hundreds of 
illustrations & directions 
_ from the author have 

n ItT j for all age-groups. 
FuUy illustrated. o o- r- 


PM U Pm U ua me n Hindi. 

Bngali, Keniuda, Tamil, Triugu, Qujarati, 
Malayalam, MunHbi. 


Pike: Rp2t 
BIgSkfPegtKm 

FuUy iUustrated. 


. ' . AnencydopedicseriaoaGeneralKnowiedK 

formulae, theorems, ^ 

shortcuts & applications, wonders, huinan body and many more areas of 
child's interest and cioiosity are coveted to 
quench his inquisilive diiisL 
Fulfyilluarated. • Price: PapetbadtRs. 
32 each •FuU Set b. 192 


ElECTRONICS ft COMPUTER 
QUIZ BOOK 

1001 questions on 
Electronics and 
Computers. From history 
and evolution to the latest 
developments in the field 



PdeKlkM’ 

ksarn-Ptmm 

Mh Uludrated. 


Computer Applicatioa 
Fully ilhistra^ and 
desciipdve book. 


Ask for the books throughout Irrdia at all leading bookshops / our showrooms or by VPP also: 

M __ •ll^B.Nst^SuhhMhMaB.NewOslii-llOOini^:^^ 

^PIJSTAK MAHAI * 2 aa.MsMbltoaiSI«iultis'sOnpoiBiABiiWd^^ 
















the skin and any drop of liquid that fell on 
the ground disappeared within seconds with 
iin audible hiss. These crippling conditions 
outside, could not bother Sen. He was a man 
>^ith a mission. He had made a most 
startling discovery in the tomb of Amen- 
smhat n and whether the Egyptians liked it 
)r not Sen was going to ensure that the 
world knew that Amenemhat II had had 
company. 

The world, was also the subject of great 
iiscuesion for the Prime Ministers of Pluto- 
liumland, Radiumland and Uraniumland, 
who were bored with it and wanted to blow 
t up. As though this end to boredom were 
lot diallenge enough in itself, there was in 
:he planning an ‘end' for spac^ip 2iata 4. 

Somewhat removed from this other world, 
doser home, while somebody was beginning 
o wonder if her teacl^r was a devil, Lisa 
was believing she was unlucky, while Ravi 
nsisted on being stubborn and Pradeep 
vent on to play a big league football match. 
Camla convinced her beloved mistress that 
'hamari tandrusti ka ek raaz hoi". And 
vhile someone else was going out on a 
earch for a rare insect, a young lady was 
licovering that the grass is not always 
Teener on the other side. For Clive, India 
vas proving to bea battle of wits, while the 
wins were eqjoying a special magic show. 

Could all these contradictoiy events, so 
ar removed from each otlmr, be happening 
n the same day, at the same time, on an op- 
tressively hot June morning 

Not just could ... these events cfiJ 
lappen. In the cool confines of CRTs Art 
kc^en^, more than fifty talented, imagina- 
ive young men and women all between the 



‘Literature’ or creative writing is not a thing 
of the past—but very mudi of the ftiture, 
with its present being the golden age! If the 
stories on Your Pages of this Special Issue, 
are any indication, it leaves little room for 
doubt. 

The titles mentioned above are a mere 
handful of the mcciting, diallenging stories/ 
articles written literally ‘on-the-spot’ during 
the course of two workshops on Creative 
Writing conducted by Children's World as 
part of the Summer Fun programme 
organised by the Dr.B.C.Roy Memorial 
Reading Room and Library. So overwhelm¬ 
ing was the response to the workshops, it 
established firmly that children’s creative 
urges, especially when it comes to writing, 
are perpetually crying out for release. 

So whether it is Frankie who has gone 
away, leaving behind a blue pendant and a 
pain in our hearts or it is Janki, Manisha’s 
new mother, we are glad that our h^rts and 
feelings can make place for all of them. 

Oh! how the stories hurt and move and 
touch and enrich us. How they compel us to 
read and re-read, to pause and ponder, to 
gloat and wonder, so that one wishes to take 
each word, each phrase, each expression, 
each story, each poem on Your Pages and 
play with them, linger over them, talk to 
them... This then, is creative writing at its 
best. Friends. Keep it up. If this is the path 
you diose to tread ... it is the best, if you 
wish to be read ... 

For the Readers it could not be a better 
timed Diwali surprise package. Savour the 
goodies. Friends, the taste is sure to linger . 
till the next November Special Issue. 

EDITOR 




One day, when I couldn’t 
get a hair-cut, 

I decided to grow my hair. 
My friend and I with long 

hair, 

Would make a perfect 

pair. 

My hair grew longer. 

And I began to make a 

pony tail. 




Vaishali Sinha (13) Roorkee 
niu«tratlonsK:;iiaitali Chattotjee 

And stepping out with 

them. 

Making the passers-by 
* stare. 

Mummy called me in. 

And 1 saw her making 

delicacies. 

What’s more, she tPas 
making. 

Spongy and tasty pastries. 


Made excuses not to get 

them cut. 

And lo! they did not fail! 
For my hair I bought 

ribbons, 

And pretty rubber bands. 
And a mighty lot of pins. 
So that there were no 
• . . stray strands. 

iiiUij LlumLUiJ 



My hair grew steadily, 
so healthy, straight and 

black. 

That finding a knot in 

them. 

Was like finding a needle 11 
in a haystack. 

Then came hot and sultry 
summer 

With lots of sweet, and oil 

cake. 

And one day I couldn’t 

plait my hair, 

’Cause I’d got a splitting 
headache. 

But how awful it was. 

To have dangling, loose 

hair. 


The icing on the pastries. 
Looked very much like a 

hat. 

Some cream was kept, 

ready for use, 
'And a strand of my hair, 
fell into that. 









With that. Mummy, 

Wca quite annoyed. 

But thank Ood, the 

cream. 

Wasn’t at all spoiled. 

Also, a vessel was kept on 
the stove, 

With a flame burning 

below. 

I craned my nock to 

observe it, 

With my hair hanging 

low. 


As a result, my hair 

caught fire. 



And lots of water was 
poured on my head. 

I was quite terrified. 

And was made to lie in bed. 


My mother ordered me. 

To at once cut my hair. 
Since I wasn’t old enough. 
To take proper care. 

She took me to the 

barber’s 

To get my hair cut. 

No matter how much I 

tried, 

I couldn’t win her trust. 



ANJU 

by S^lna Katty (14) DliistratioiuitBXl.MBunia 
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Story: Shahana Chattcrji (8) New Delhi Illustrations:Khitish Chatterjee 


I T was a sunny morn¬ 
ing. I got up saying, 
“Ahh,” brushed my 
teeth, went to the toilet, 
had a bath, wore my clothes 
and combed my hair. At last 
it was time for breakfast. 
When I came to the table I 
saw a small letter. In it wiis 
written: 

“Baby, tell Daddy to cook 
food for you. I have gone 
shopping and will be back at 
noon.” 

I went to wake up Daddy. 
Daddy got ready and went to 
the kitchen. He did not know 
how to cook. Ho did not tell 
me that. 

I said, “Daddy, could you 
make an omelette?” 

Daddy said, in a panicky 
tone, “Em, well, all right.” 

I just happened to take 
a look at the kitchen when I 
saw a horrible thing cooking 


on the pan. I went in and 
saw on the pan, bread, dal, 
rice, four chillies, capsicum 
and a lot of water. I was in 
tears. 

“Daddy, the whole thing is 
wrong in every way.” 

Daddy said, ‘Well then, I 
will make mango shake for 
you.” 

I said, “All right, but I 
hope it is not wrong this 
time.” 

Daddy took out the mixie, 
kept it on the kitchen table. 
He should have taken a cup 
of milk, the pulp of a mango 
and one spoonful! of sugar. 
Instead, he took out two cups 
of water. He also put an egg, 
carrot and four spoonsful of 
salt. When it was ready, 
Daddy poured it into the 
cup. It did not fill up. He 
took another cup, filled it up 
and gave it to me. When I 


sipped it, it tasted awful. 

I said, “I do not want your 
mango shake. Have a sip 
and see.” 

Daddy took a sip. He said, 
“Indeed it tast^ awful.” 

At last I got an idea. 1 
said, “Why not have some 
fruits?” 

I opened the fridge and 
what do you suppose hap¬ 
pened? There were no fruits 
at all. 

I said to myself, “Hmm, I 
suppose no breakfast for me 
today. I wish Daddy would 
have told me that he did not 
know how to cook. I could 
have had biscuits or had 
brealj^fast with my friend 
next door." 

It was too late. My friend 
had gone out. I REALLY 
WISH DADDY HAD TOLD 
ME HE DID NOT KNOW 
HOW TO COOK! 
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MEHWU UEARI4S 
AIESSON 

Story: Arifa Ashraf (9) mustratloMxVlky Arya 


M ENNU was sitting on 
a chair in her bal¬ 
cony. She was 
reading a book. There was a 
strong wind blowing. 
Mennu’s mother brought a 
buckethil of clothes to the 
balcony and said to her, 
"Please hang these clothes 
downstairs, I have many 
chores to do upstairs." 



Mennu happify accepted 
the bucket and went down¬ 
stairs to hang them. When 
she was on the last row of 
steps, she looked at the 
bucket and saw some birds 
sitting on the clothes. 
Mennu picked up soine 
pebbles and threw them at 
the birds. The birds got hurt 
and flewawjay. 



Mennu went outside, 
stood on a stool and hung 
the clothes on a high rope. 
The strong wind blew the 
clothes over the wall. Mennu 
jumped off the stool and 
tried to catch the flying 
clothes, but it was too late, 
they had flown away. Mennu 
was about to ask the unde 
living next door for the 
clothes when she remem¬ 
bered that he had gone to 
Bombay for flve weeks. She 
did not want to dimb over 
the wall for fear of someone 
mistaking her to be a thief. 

Mennusat on the stool 
thinking of what she should 
do. Suddenly she heard 
chirping noises over her 
head. She saw the birds 
bringing the dothes back. 


held in their claws. The 
birds dropped the dothes on 
the high rope!!! 

Mennu thought, these 
birds have saved me from 
being scolded, I will never be 
bad to birds. She went to the 
kitchen to bring some food 
for the helpful birds. 
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StoryrArchana R.D.(12) 

Apeejay School, NOIDA 
Illustrations:B.G.Vanna 



M y house in Kerala ia 
near a range of the 
Sahian mountains 
which stand like a giant 
boundary of Kerala. One 
side of thl^ range fieu^ the 
Arabian Sm. 

One day in a magazine 
named Discovery T^mes, I 
read about a special kind 
of insect found in the ' 
Sahian mountains. The 
photograph in themaga* 
zine showed the insect to be 
double the size of a caterpil* 
lar. It had golden lines over 
it. The male is distinguished 
by black polished spots all 
over its body; the female 
has similar red spots. 

During the Christmas 
holidays I thought of finding 
the insect, if I could. My 
friends thought it was a 
foolish idea. Th^ also 
pointed out that scientists 
had found the insect after a 
long search of two-and*a> 
half years. I did not lose 
courage and decided to find 
the insect on my own and 
prove them wrong. 

Next morning, after 
breakfast, lask^my 
grandfather where I should 
go in search of such an 
insect. He started scaring me 
offby saying that it could 
only be found in the jungle 
and my father would not 
allow me to go in any case as 
there were many dangerous 
animals there. 

I di&not give up. I 
pestered my fother the whole 
day. The next day he gave 
me permission to go into the 
jun^e, provided I did not 











tiflfin and torch in hand, I 
started for the forest. This 
time I decided that I would 
search another part of the 
forest. Here too I did not 
succeed. But I was happy to 
find a shiny silver pebble 
while returning. 

The third day I returned 
with a special kind of tree 
root. It was shaped like a 
couple dancing at a ball 
(more like modern art, 
though). I polished it and 
kept it in my showcase. 

When mygrandfother 
and my friends saw me bring 
something again they said I 
must stop wasting my time 
like this. I said that the foi« 
lowing day would be my last 
day of search. 

The next day 1 decided 
that I would go to the dens- 
est part of the forest. But I 
did not have that much of 
courage. So I was sitting 
near a stream, eiyoylng the 
day, when I saw a special 
type of bush whidi had a 
very attractive scent. I 
found the insect beside the 
bush! 



rocks, in the holes of trees 


wander into the denser and elsewhere. Alas! I 
parts. I thought even if I do could not find the insect, 
go into the denser area of As dusk fell, I started for 
the forest after becoming fit- home. On the way, passing 
miliar with the path I must through a tribal re^on, I 
always beware of snakes. So saw a oolourfitl tribal dance 
I pulled on my brother’s in progress. I returned 
hunting boots, packed some home thinking that even if I 

food, and set off. had not found that Insect, at 

After passing through the least I had been able to see 
known parts of the moun- something which I had not 

tainous forest, the interior seen before, 
seemed very dark. I had a Thefollowingday wasthe 
torch with me. I searched same as the first day. After 
for a long time, under the breakfast, I packed my 





IF ' 

with joy. Periods passed yard. Well not actually a 

rapidly. At last the dismissal backyard, it was a vacan 
bell rang. The whole school piece of land, 
started screaming with joy. Even as I entered the 
In a few minutes I reached something happened, soi 
the school bus and took a thing very unusual hap- 
seat. So did all my friends;. pened. The sky started 
We started talking of where getting greyish-black. Tl 

we were going for our holi- sky’s colour kept changii 
days. Out of all my friends, I It was as beautiful as it 
was the only one who was; scary. I became nervous 
staving at home throughout hid behind a tree and 
the holidays. watched carefully. Befor; 

At home, the rest of th<j eyes came an object, abot 

day passed quickly. On the which I had only read in 

fii-st day of the holdiays I books and about which I 

was already sad. 1 could only heard till now. 

guess that holidays would be In the meantime there 
boring for me. I had nothing ^Vas quite a big crowd 
to do so I went to the back- gathered near my house. 


yard. Well not actually a 
backyard, it was a vacant 
piece of land. 

Even as I entered the plot, 
something happened, some¬ 
thing very unusual hap¬ 
pened. The sky started 
getting greyish-black. The 
sky’s colour kept changing. 

It was as beautiful as it was 
scary. I became nervous so I 
hid behind a tree and 
watched carefully. Before my 
eyes came an object, about 
which I had only read in 
books and about which I had 
only heard till now. 

In the meantime there 


niustration: P^ush Dutta 

Two steel men entered my 
house. All my family mem¬ 
bers were fast asleep. My 
dog started barking at the 
two men. One of them 
pointed his fingers at my dog 
and fired a shot. My dog just 
froze in'his tracks. After few 
minutes the two men came 
out walking towards the 
spaceship, got in and flew 
away. After they had taken 
off, my dog changed to 
normal. 

In the colony where I stay, 
most of the people are super- 
stitous. They stood around 
now, discussing the strange 
happenings. One of them 
said, ‘This surely must be a 
God’s curse.” Others said 
other things. But I was 
thankful to the steel men 
that they had not disturbed 
anyone sleeping in my 
house, except my dog. 


m 


fw 


To take a bath I use soap ^ 

^ It hangs near the tub by a rope 
y A soap-bath makes me neat and clean 

Its good perfume and freshness is to be seen V \ 

Lots of soap and water makes my body dry \ \ *} 

/ scratch and in pain 1 cry '—— -——» 7 •’ / 

Many varieties of soap fill my drmoer .— ^ — "Z ) 
Some of them I use when I take a shower 
'V Others were bought from shops and gifted by hotels TanuJ (i 

y I They are for remembrance and to show to everyone. New Dell 

—---— niiMtratten: P^uth Dutt 
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R ENUKA opened her 
bedroom windoSv and 
looked down into the 
garden below. The beautiful 
flowers looked magnificent 
in the morning sunshine. 
Renuka could not help 
feeling proud when she saw 
her very own little garden. 
All her friends would go 
green with envy when they 
would see it. Renuka 
wondered what she would 
have done without this little 
garden. Gardening was her 
favourite hobl^ and she 
spent all her free time in her 
patch. 

Mrs. Sharma, Renuka’s 
mother, often scolded her for 
giving so much edtention to 
the garden and as a result 
neglecting her studies. 
Though Mrs-Sharma was 
proud of the beautiful 
garden she could not help 
reporting this to Renuka’s 
father. He said that he 
would think about the 


matter. 

A few days later, while 
Renuka was, as usual, gar¬ 
dening, her father arrived 
home with a strange man. 
The man had a kindly look 
on his face. Her father 
walked up to her and said, 
‘This is the new gardener. 
From now on, he will be the 
one to look after the garden 
and not you. His name is 
Mohummad Ali. Now at least 
you should concentrate on 
your studies.” With this, he 
walked away. 

Renuka was stunned. She 
burst out crying. 

Mohummad Ali came to 
her and said, “Don’t cry, I 
don’t like children like you to 
ciy. You love gardening isn’t 
it? Well, you can also help 
me look after it. I will need a 
helping hand. But studies 
are also important. Don’t 
neglect that. After you finish 
studying each day, you can 
help me. Two hands are bet¬ 


ter than one. Now dry your 
tears and go and study. We 
will to do a bit of gardening 
after that.” 

Hearing this Renuka 
cheered up. Laughing she 
ran off to study. She knew 
her beloved garden would be 
waiting for her when she 
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Illu8tration8:B.G.^^uma 
Rachna Lai (16) ^ ^ 

St. Aim*8 School Q 

Roorkee "" ^ 

The stars shine in the shy 
The moon in all its splendour, 

/ see it all and ^ 

sit down to wonder. ' ’ 

For this is all sooner said than done, 

All resources used—soon . ^ Qp’/Z^r f I 

Therein be none. V K _ -^•'V V 

The minerals — tho^ metals ~ 

and those mines — 

Formed in the earth after . 
an eternity of time. 

More of one gas — - 

Less of another 

Disturinng the equilibrium ‘ V 
between the earth and the sun,' 

And with destruction just /' 

around the bend, 

Will this end with the END, _ 

The rising temperature, this ^ 
and that! 

We are putting the earth to slaughter, 

Today, I ask you, S^^?9HH||SS 

CAN POLAR BEARS TREAD WATER? 











'Sift 




Praclilt Pandey (10) /O/ 

New Delhi ^ •., ^ 

/'*- f • • O? 

All around us lies this treasure. 

Which once on earth had no measure. 

Now our green friends are being cut down. 

It seems the human race will soon drown. 
Trees helps us in many ways, 

IPs all gold, human greed says! 

Save the green gold. 

Prevent trees from being cut down and sold. 
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Text: Kumar (12) 

Jamdiedpur 


UluaCration t Pquah Duftta 


YEAR: 2051AD 


An old man goeis to a Deforestation should 
library and takes out be stopped imme- 

a book titled diately. 


AEFORESlAIIlSr 
ON EARTH’ 

- a 1970 
edition. He 
reads what is 
written there 

- We are 
proud that 
the most of 
the land on 

Earth is covered 
with forests.' 


Then he takes out 
the 1992 edition - 
'Forests are 
gradually 
being 
destroyed. 





Then the man reads 
the 2030 edition - 
'Floods in Australia 
because of 
deforestation. Not 
much greenery left 
on Earth.' 


At last, the man 
reads they present 
(2051) edition-'85% 
of Earth is 
only water 
5% of land is 
now left with 
forests. 
Human 
beings are 
the culprits. 
If this 

continues we 

are sorry to say that 
we will have to bring 
this annual to an 
end.' 

The old man walks 
away, thinking of 
the poor future of 
the Earth. 
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Story rShyama Narendranath (13) IUustrations:Vlky Arya 

St. Thomas Convent Eni^ish Medium 
Girls High School, Palghat 


T he sun came up over 
the hill, brightly. The 
twittering birds and 
temple bells welcomed the 
sun. I lay lazily in bed 
looking at the sun through 
the window. Oh! What a 
beautiful sight. I sighed, ft 
was the first day of my 
summer vacation. I was at 
my grandma’s house in the 
countryside. I looked at the 
clock. 4.45 a.m. So early! 

I got up and brushed my 



teeth. Then I went to the 
pond and had a nice bath. 
The lotuses were opening up. 
Grandma was lighting the 
lamp in the puja room, 
praying. I joined her and 
applied sandal paste on my 
forehead. I drank my coffee 
and then asked grandma. 
“Amma, can I go out to the 

hilir 

‘Tes, dear. But only after 
breakfast and you must 


return before noon.” 

After a delicious meal 
consisting of round white 
idlia and sambco', I ran out 
to the hillside and up the 
hill. I fell among the jasmine 
flowqrs and wild roses on the 
soft green grass under the 
shade of a great old banyan 
tree. I breathed in the fresh 
mountain air and the sweet 
smell of jasmines and roses 
several times. Faraway in 


the vall^ the cattle grazed 
peaceftilly . Rabbits peeped 
out of their holes and squir¬ 
rels ran from one place to 
another. Birds sang softly. 
My hair fluttered in the cool 
morning breeze. 

I \jras away from the dusty 
city and noi^ vehicles. 

There was no cuckoo clock to 
wake me up, but the crowing 
of a real live cock. Every¬ 
thing was silent except the 
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rustling of leaves and twit¬ 
tering birds. I had never felt 
so happy in my life. I got up 
and walked about slowly 
enjoying the beauty. 
Suddenly I spotted a little 
girl, six or seven years old, 
lying among the marigolds 
and sunflowers. In her lap 
was a baby rabbit, white and 
plump. Her dress was 
shabby and cheap but her 
face was bright with plump 
rosy cheeks. Both were half 
asleep. 

When I went to her side 
she woke up with a start. 
“Who are you?” I asked 
softly. 

“1... I am... My name is 
Ammu,” she stammered. 

We talked for a while. We 
became friends. 



1 





“I must be going now or 
else Amma will be angry if I 
am late for lunch,” I said. 

"Does she beat you?” 
Ammu askded. 

“Well, sometimes when I 
am naughty. But mostly she 
scolds me when she is 
angiy,” I replied. 

“My Amma beats me 
when she is angiy. So I come 
and sit here,” Ammu said. 

“Goodbye then, see you 
again tomorrow at the same 
place.” 

Days went by and we be¬ 
came good friends. During 
one of these meetings Ammu 
asked me, *'Chechi (elder 
sister), do you go to school?” 

“Why? Yes,” I replied. 

“My mother doesn't let me 
go to school,” she said. 


“Chechi, will you teach me to 
read and write?” I felt sorry 
for her and agreed. 

In the following days we 
went and sat near the river 
Bharatapuzha, writing the 
alphabet on the sand. Ammu 
was a good student and 
learnt rapidly. 

My holidays were coming 
to an end. A week before my 
school reopened I had to try 
hard to comfort Ammu from 
crying. “Look here,” I told 
her, “I will be here as soon as 
my holidays start. I will also 
bring you some story books 
with colour pictures to read. 
Now don’t cry. I will write to 
you.” 

We caught the early 
morning train back home. 
School reopened. Engrossed 
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in iny ^?^udies, I almost forgot 
Ammu. 

During the Onain vaca¬ 
tion I got a letter from hc-r. It 
said; 

“Dear Chechi, 

How are you? T am fine. 

(-ome soon 
Willi love 
Anuiui " 

New ^'ear canu*, then 
summer. We reached 
grandma's house late at 
night. I woke up early the 
next morning and climbetl 
the hill to the place where I 
had first met her. She 
not there. I went to the 
riverside, she was not there 
either. I saw someone 
running down the valley. It 
was a little girl in a blue 
frock. Her hair was flutter¬ 
ing in the wind. “Ammu...” I 
called. But she ran away. 

Disappointed, I ran down 
the valley. 1 saw the milk¬ 
man coming down the lane. 


''Wh\' are you running 
girl? Morning exercises, eh?” 
he risked. 

“f .1 .-raw Am mu. Rut 
she... ran away. Have you 
seen her?” I asked, panting. 

“Ha! telling tales, oh,” he 
laughfd. 


“Why?” I asked. 

“You don’t know? Ammu 
is no more; she drowned in 
the river,” he went away. 

I stood looking at the sun, 
thinking, ‘My little Ammu is 
dead.’ 



THE RAINBOW 

Swathy Kamal 

Starting from the earth. 

Running across the sky, 

Coming again to the earth. 

It’s like an “I/" written upside down. 

With all the seven colours, 

Violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange 

and red. 

With an extraordinary beauty. 

Like a bridge from earth to sky. 

Guess what it is? 

It is the RAINBOW! 
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4<nn HE nuclear plant 
1 must be destroyed. 

Ix)ts of lives will be 
lost if it ever goes into pro¬ 
duction. It could change the 
outcome of the entire war! 
The destruction of this plant 



The Chief of Air Force Staff 
stood up. “I have a suitable 
squadron. It is the elite 
Ghost Squadron. It is the 
only squadron in the entire 
Air Force capable of under¬ 
taking such a mission.” 


the briefing of the mission 
attentively. Out of the 
twenty Ghost Squadron 
pilots, only six were chosen. 
They were codenamed 
Python; Cobra, Viper, Mus¬ 
tang, Angel and Bronco. 





TARGET IMPOSSIBLE FEATURING THE 

"GHOST SQUADRON" 

Story: Krishna Rao (15) The Valley School Bangalore Illustration: P^jush Dutta 


is of the utmost importance,” 
shouted the Chief of Com¬ 
bined Operations. ‘The plant 
can only be destroyed by an 
airstrike. However, it isn t 
going to be easy.” 

It wasn’t. The nuclear 
plant was situated in a tiny 
valley surrounded entirely 
by mountains. Covering all 
angles of approach to the 
plant were anti—aircraft 
batteries. It was also deep in 
the heart of enemy territory. 

20 


“Are the aircraft suitable 
for the mission?” asked the 
Chief of Combined 
Operations. 

‘The Ghost Squadron flies 
McDonnel Douglas F4 
‘Phantoms’.” 

"Phantoms,” smiled the 
Chief of Operations, “How 
appropriate. How very 
appropriate.” 

At the briefing room of the 
fighter base, the pilots of the 
Ghost Squadron listened to 


Python would lead the 
attack force. The six pilots 
walked up to their snow- 
white phantoms emblazoned 
with the colours of the 
Indian Air Force and the 
colours of the Ghost Squad¬ 
ron. P3d;hon walked up to his 
phantom and checked its 
armament. 

“Ready to go?” he asked 
his wingmen. 

Angel spoke for all. 

“Sure.” 
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Python mounted the kick 
steps and climbed into the 
cockpit. The five others 
followed suit, and began 
their PreFlight checks. 
Python touched his micro¬ 
phone button. “This is 
Raider leader calling Raider 
Squadron. Let’s go, guys.” 

He then called the control 
tower. ‘This is Raider 
leader. Request immediate 
clearance for take-off. Over.” 

‘Tower to Raider Leader. 
You and the rest of your l>oys 
are cleared. Good luck and 
good hunting. Over and out.” 
Python released his wheel 
brakes and taxied towards 
the runway. He could see the 
five Ghost Squadron raiders 
follow his aircraft. His Phan¬ 
tom blasted off the runway. 
The rest of the aircraft 
became airborne behind him. 
Python switched on his 
o^^gen and climbed high 
into the sunshine. The six 
aircraft levelled off at 40,000 
feet. 200 kilometres from his 
base, Python said, “Raider 
Leader to Raider Squadron. 
Let’s go supersonic.” He 
pushed the throttle forward 
and lit his afterburners. Rec 
hot flame blazed out of his 
engine exhausts and his 
plane screamed forward. 
Almost simultaneously five 
more after furnaces were 
switched on and all six air¬ 
craft swept through the 
sound barrier creating a 
massive sonic boom. 

One hour later. ‘This is 
Raider Leader to Raiders 
We are now entering enemy 
territory. We will have to 


drop below 6,000 feet to 
avoid being detected by 
enemy radar.” 

He pushed his stick 
forward and dived to 2000 
feet. The sun was setting 
and the sky was turning red. 
“Raider Leader again boys. 
You’d better activate your 
radars and watch out for 
enemy interceptors.” 
Suddenly three blips 
appeared on his radar. 
“Enemy interceptors at three 
o’clock! Take evasive action!” 
He increased his speed and 
shifted onto an alternate 
course. But it was too late. It 
was evident that they had 
been seen. The enemy plemes 
were still not visible visually. 
Then he made out three dots 
in the evening sky, “Here 
they come! Climb to 36,000 


and stay there. We don’t 
want to give them the 
advantage. Break formation 
instantly.” 

All the aircraft peeled 
away. All except one. It 
remained bolt^ behind the 
leaders aircraft. It was 
Angel. 

“Raider five, break 
formation. That’s you, 


Angel” said Python. 

“Oh. So sorry”, said Angel 
and complied insantly. There 
was no more time. The 
enemy was on them. They 
were MiG - 19s and coming 
fast. 

Python spoke into his 
mask. “This is Raider leader. 
Arm your weapons and 
engage enemy aircraft.” He 
took the leading enemy 
aircraft in his gunsight and 
opened fire with his guns. 

He saw his shells smash 
into the MiG. The MiG how¬ 
ever refus^ to be hurt. It 
kept twisting and turning in 
his gunsights. “All ri^t pal, 
you want this, you’ll get it.” 


His hand went to his missile 
control panel and he selected 
his weapon. He lined up the 
enemy MiG in his sights 
again and pressed the TIRE’ 
button. Two Sidewinder 
missiles blazed off their 
racks under the wings and 
smashed into the leading 
MiG, blowing it to bits. The 
enemy pilot didn’t have a 
chance to bail out. On the 
target status display, flashed 
the words Target 
Destroyed’. He lined up in 
front of another MiG but 
before his finger could 
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depress the gun button, it 
exploded in his sights. He 
turned and savv that Mus¬ 
tang had already destroyed 
it. The third MiG had niel. a 
similar fate at the hands of 
Angel. Python said into his 
microphone, “All right 
Raider airo?*aft,. Break off 
and form on me. ’ 'Phe six 
Phantoms eased into forma¬ 
tion and dropped to 2,000 
feet to avoid radar. None of 
them had been hit. It was in¬ 
credible that they should be 
alive so deep in the heart of 
enemy territory. 

The terrain was becoming 
hilly. There was hardly any 
resistance here. An anti¬ 
aircraft battery opened up 
half-heartedly at them. The 
Ghost Squadron passed on 
unhurt. They were just 400 
kilometres from the target. 
The planes were forced to 
climb higher and risk being 
detected by radar since the 
mountains were also getting 
higher. The sky was getting 
dark. 

“All right, guys, arm your 
weapons. The target should 
be coming up now. Me, 

Angel and Mustang will keep 
the anti-aircraft batteries 


occupied. Cobra, Bronco and 
Viper, you will begin your 
attack runs. Good luck 
fn-iys.” 

The target was brightly 
lit. It would be useful to the 
attackers. 'Phe anti-aircraft 
guns opened up on them. 
Python, Mustang and Angel 
harassed the guns relent¬ 
lessly. I'ython then looked at 
the thickly wooded hillsides- 
what he saw made his blood 
run (X)ld. “Holy Cow!” he 
breathed. Lifting itself 
vertically out of a forest 
clearing on the hillside, was a 
Harrier Jump Jet. He 
touched hi.s microphone 
button. “Attention all Raider 
aircraft. Break off attack and 
engage enemy .Harriers 
emerging from forest clear¬ 
ing!” Already three Harriers 
were airborne. Python, 
Bronco and Cobra each let 
loose a heat-seeker missile at 
the enemy aircraft. Each ex¬ 
ploded and crashed into the 
forest setting it ablaze. No 
more aircraft emerged from 
the forest. 

Cobra, Bronco and Viper 
resumed their attack runs. 
Each of the attackers were to 


release high explosives, 
unguided missiles at the 
^ target. Viper went in first. 
He carefully lined up on the 
bulk of the nuclear reactor. 
His fingers closed on the 
missile ‘FIRE’ button. 
Suddenly, an anti-aircraft 
shell exploded very close lo 
his plane, throwing it off 
course. His missile wt:nt 
wide. It blew a huge hole in 
the ground. Where a guard 
house should have been, la> 
a hvige smoking crater. 
Bronco went next. He lined 
up on an incorrect angle to 
the target and his missile 
missed completely. Cobra 
went in after Bronco. His 
attack run was perfect. 
However his aim was not. 
His missile blew away a 
large section of the building 
but did not damage the dom 
of the reactor. 

Python saw their failures 
He said, ‘This is Raider 
leader. Cover me, boys. I’m 
goiftg in.” He pushed his 
throttles a few points 
forward, and the plane 
screamed ahead. The dome 
of the nuclear reactor began 
growing in his sights. He 
touched the left rudder pedf 



r a bit. Then the right pedal 
and the big dome of the 
‘ reactor was centred in his 
■ gunsights. Ignoring the 
bullets thudding into his 
Phantom, his hand went to 
the missile control panel and 
he ch;v-,e two ‘Ikillpup’ 
missiles, lie fired these ar 
the foundations to weaken 
them. Then he selected his 
special high explosive missile 
nicknamed ‘Big Bang’. He 
felt more bullets thud into 
the piano narrowly missing 
the cockpit canopy. He 
.squeezed the ‘FIRK’ button. 
I'he ‘Big Bang’ whooshed off 
its rack under (he belly. It 
blazed across the sky, flame 
streaking out bi^hind it and 
smashed squarely into the 
dome of the reactor, 'rhen in 
a titanic explosion that 
shook the valley from end to 
end, the nuclear weapons 
fac;tory and reactor ceased to 
exist. Not a single pilot 
dared to look into the awe¬ 
some glare of the explosion, 
for to do so would blind him 
instantly. All six aircarft of 
the 2066’Ghost Squadron lit 
their afterburners, though 
even these were dimmed by 
the awesome explosion, and 
turned their big ^roop noses 
homeward. Their mission 
was accomplished. 

“We sure blew the thing 
sky high, didn’t we?” came 
Bronco’s voice. 

“It reminded me of Diwali, 
though we never had such 
pretty fireworks.” 

“Oh shut up, Angel. 


Always talking rubbish. Try 
and keep your big mouth 
shut”, came Python’s voice. 

In their wild jubilation at the 
success of their mission, they 
forgot to watch their radar 
screens. The six Phantoms 
had already been spotted by 
a patrol of enemy Northrop 
Tiger I Is. Though the Phan¬ 
toms outclassed the Tigers 
the enemy pilots had the 
element of surprise and they 
also outnumbered the Ghost 
Squadron planes two to one. 
In the velvety darkness of 
the twilight sky, twelve 
Tigers swooped down on the 
unsuspecting Ghost Squad¬ 
ron catching them com¬ 


pletely unawares. 

“Oh my God, we’ve been 
ambushed! Break formation 
Raider aircraft and engage 
the enemy!” yelled Python 
over the radio. He cut loose 
with his guns as a Tiger tore 
into his gunsights. Black 
smoke poured out of its 
engine and it rolled over, its 
belly pointing upwards. He 
did not watch it go down. He 
was already on the tail of 
another Tiger. He smiled 


with satisfaction as he blew 
it to pieces with a Side¬ 
winder missile. His smile 
soon changed to a grimace as 
shots tore into his airplane. 

“Break left Raider leader! 
Break left! You got one on 
your tail,” Viper screamed a 
warning. 

Python pushed his joy 
stick against his left thigh 
and slammed the throttles 
forward. The Phantom 
twisted to the left, but the 
Tiger was a remarkably agile 
aircraft. Shots kept ripping 
into his aircraft tearing off 
pieces of it. Suddenly it 
exploded behind him. Angel 



screamed past laughing like 
a madman. He had shot 
down the Tiger. Viper, 
Bronco, Cobra and Mustang 
had accounted for one 
aircraft each. Eight aircraft 
had been downed already 
but the Ghost Squadron had 
taken a severe beating. 
Python squinted through his 
perspex canopy and saw a 
Tiger tracking Angel’s 
Phantom in his gunsights. 
“Angel, watch your tai’ ” 
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Python’s screamed warning 
came too late. He saw 
Angel’s plane burst into 
flames and head 
downwards. 

“No!” he screamed and 
brushed the tears from his 
eyes. ‘Get a hold of yourself, 
man,’ he said to himself. 
‘Tough guys like me aren’t 
supposed to cry.’ Python’s 
grief was understandable. 
Both he and Angel had been 
classmates in school and 
they had both graduated 
from the National Defence 
Academy together. Both had 
been the best of friends even 
though Python used to 


reprimand him often for his 
easygoing manner. 

“I’m going to kill that 
guy,” he said and took the 
enemy Tiger into his sights. 
The cross hairs in the two 
concentric circles of his gun- 
sights hunted for the 
cockpit. Then the sleek 
elliptical cockpit was centred 
in his gunsight. He opened 
fire. Flames spat out of 
Python’s 60 mm notary 
cannon and the Tiger nosedi¬ 
ved into the ground with its 
pilot dead. In his battle fury 
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ne torgot to watch his own 
tail. Shots from nowhere 
ripped into the cockpit 
shattering the perspex. More 
bullets ripped into his body 
but he did not care. He had 
avenged Angel. More bullets 
smcished into his instrumen¬ 
tation before Bronc6 blew 
the last Tiger out of the sky. 
Red hot agony seared his 
body. Python guided his 
crippled and badly mauled 
squadron back to their home 
base without further mishap. 
There were no casualties. 
Only Angel. Happy fun- 
loving Angel. Everyone was 
silent on the way home. 


with me.” He lowered his 
landing gear, decreased his 
airspeed and set his crippled 
Phantom down on the 
runway. He parked his plani 
and shut down the engines. 
Then he blacked out. 

When he came to, he saw 
that he was in the sickbay 
with his four wingmen 
around him. Then the phone 
by his bedside rang. Python 
picked it up. 

“Hello Python? Python, 
this is Angel I’m at Base 9, 
one of our forward Air Force 
'bases. Do you think you 
cquld send a jeep to pick me 
up'?” 


Angel, had meant a lot to 
everyone. It was always the 
same story. One life laid 
down for the life of millions. 
War was different when 
others died. You hate war 
when you see your best 
friend die before your very 
eyes. 

Manekshaw Air Force 
base loomed before them. 
“This is Raider leader to 
tower. I’m coming in. I’m 
bringing the remains of the 
Ghost Squadron task force in 
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Angel, what happened to 
you, old buddy? How did you 
survive?.” 

“Oh well, I managed to set 
my flaming Phantom down 
in the forest and get out. I 
was picked up by the Air 
Search and Res^e Team. So 
I guess I’m alive. You know 
the r^t.” 

“Angel, you don’t know 
how*happy I am to be able to 
talk to you.” 

“So am 1.1 hope you’re 
okay? Now, how about that 
jeep?” 
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Kranti Gada (11) 

Bombay 

niu8trations:B.G.Varnia 

/ i^nou; very well and fine 
That tomorrow is not mine, 

Yet I keep thinking of tomorrow 
Will there be happiness or sorrow? 

I wish my friends and I were together 
And had no troubles or bother 
For tomorrow I'll be a day older 
And perhaps, a bit bolder. 


Let me forget yesterday for it's gone 
Let's use today and not wait for tomorrow to 

be born 

For some wise ones have said 
Yesterday is gone, forget it. 

Tomorrow does not exist, 

Today is here, use it. 



WHY... 

Chandrika Rathore (17) 

Choithram School, Indore 

How selfish can people get? 

How mean can they be ? 

Have they no sense yet? 

In the 21st century they want to be, ". - 

They, the barbarians of today, , • 

Will be the beasts of tomorrow. 

And what will they do but ruin the marrow! 
Why, why can't you be. 

What God wanted to see. 

In His creation so great. 

Which ruins itself and its race. 


A LOVELY DREAM;^9. 

Dershana Nuir (16) 

Kerala 


(X 




A little dream in my mind I cherish. 

In it trees and plants and birds flourish; 
Men and animals live in peace. 

And Eves are free from bonds, at ease; Q i 
A land where food is never short. 

And the melodious music of happiness — 

fills every human heai^. 
Where there is no pollution. 

And every problem has found a solution; 

A world in which freedom reigns supreme, 
Alas! my friends, it's but a dream. 
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I T was the year 
1730 and London 
was experiencing 
the coldest winter so far. It 
was half past nine at night 
and a figure was slowly 
trudging down the snowy, 
windbome street. Robert 
Clive sighed and glanced at 
his watch; he had to hurry. 
The ship to India would 
leave any minute. Robert 
had been recruited in the 
British re^ment. He 
reached the dock. The ship 
was waiting. Robert 
climbed in and puffed at his 
pipe. He was a burly man 
with steely grey ^es. He 
knew that he was clever but 
he just needed an opportu¬ 
nity to prove himself. The 
ship moved. Robert looked 
back; the journey had begun. 

Robert was given a post 
in the state of Madurai. 


Clive detested the smell of 
cowdung and was glad when 
he went to meet the 
general. Clive soon found 
his job tiring and boring. He 
thought that the British were 
acting like fools in India. 

One night when he was on 
duty, Clive managed to 
suggest a plan to his sen¬ 
iors, on how to annex the 
state of Ahmedabad. The 
plan worked and Clive was 
promoted to a higher rank. 
Then, there was no looking 
back for Robert Clive. Soon, 
he became the general of the 
British army in India. 

Clive was a diplomatic but 
short-tempered, revengeful, 
person. He considered 
himself to be the best. So, his 
rival wasDupliex, the 
French general, who was 
also planning to conquer 
India. But Clive soon 


realised that Indians were 
proud and would never bow 
before anyone. 

The most popular race in 
India were the Rajputs. The 
Rqjputs were proud, hospi¬ 
table and brave as lions, but 
a little foolish. They were 
very honourable, if th^ lost 
to their enemy, the women of 
the house would jump into 
the fire, and commit 
jauhar. The Reqputs were 
constantly fighting with the 
Muslims and the British 
states of Jhansi, Sataraand 
others. Clive thought that 
the Riga of Patiala was very 
stubborn. Indeed, tlmR^a 
of Patiala was a brave, rtub- 
bom, stem but foolish king, 
who»had an uncanny habit of 
always taking the wrong 
decisions. The people of his 
kingdom cursed him as he 
was very luxury-minded. 






The treasuiy was empty but 
the Raja held grand darbars 
and wasted money. The 
R^a had a beautiful daugh¬ 
ter, Regkumari Lilavati who 
was a very serious and 
honourable girl. She was 
engaged to be married to the 
king of Satara. She was a 
lovely girl. The public sang 
her praises. 

“l^kumari is a Devi. 
She is Goddess Laxmi. So 
innocent, so charming. God 
bless her.” TheRcukumari 
was devoted to her father. 

In the meantime, Clive 
had decided to annex the 
state of Patiala. He sent his 
most Icyal messengei' to the 
Rega’s court. The R^a re¬ 
ceived the message and 
asked Clive to meet him. 
Clive did visit the R^a in 
court. The Raja was very 
courteous. He said that the 
state of Patiala would never 
bow before anyone, but as¬ 
sured Clive that he would 
pay to the British 15,000 
gold and silver coins annu¬ 
ally. Clive agreed and was 
leaving the palace when he 
saw the Rajkumari. Clive 
was struck by her beauty 
and charm and fell in love 
with her. He went back to 
the Raja and expressed his 
desire to marry the 
Rigkumari. 

Hearing this, the Rcya flew 
into a rage but later agreed. 
Clive returned happy. 

The Riua on the sly 
entered into an agreement 
with the French general, 
Dupliex to marry the 




R^kumari, if they ai^eed to 
pay 20,000 gold and silver 
coins. The French were 
oveijoyed. They agreed in¬ 
stantly. Preparations for the 
marriage commenced. Clive 
came to know of this and 
was angered. He vowed to 
take revenge on the Raja 
for doublecroesing him and 
marrying off the Rajkumari. 
Clive, in secrecy, met the 
French General, Dupliex and 
promised to give him 15 
carts fllled with gold and 
silver, 500 horses and 
ammunition if they left India 
forever. Dupliex only 
wanted money and he 
assented. The French left 
India. 

Clive was now ecstatic. 
He declared war on Patiala. 
He knew through his spies 
that the treasury was 
empty; there was no 
money. The French had left 
and the Raja was alone. 
When the Raja heard this 
he was horrified. There was 
noway out. When the 
British attacked them, the 
Raja donned armour and 


rushed into the battelfleld 
with the small army. The 
Raja was killed and the 
army routed. It was an easy 
victory for the British, but 
for Clive it had been a battle 
of wits. The gates of the fort 
were forced open and Clive 
entered the palace. The 
hall was in ashes, the 
Rajkumari and the other 
ladies had committed jauhar 
to save their lK)nour. 

The heat from the fire 
must have been intense. It 
could still be felt.... 

Even the throat felt dry 
and parched. “Water, wa¬ 
ter....” The thought was cool 
and welcome.... There was a 
jerk and I sat up with 
surprise in the darkness. 

Then I remembered. We 
had our history test tomor¬ 
row. I had been sitting and 
learning for it, when I must 
have fallen asleep. 

The legendary power cuts 
were in action. With the 
cooler off, the heat I felt 
must have been the fire of 
the “jauhar” 

What a weird dream! 







Story: Lina Acca Mathew (15) IIlustrationsiVikyArya 

Bishop Moore Vidyapeeth Mavelikara ' 


I ymm A.M. Appa is snoring 

I y peacefully. Amma is 

I * twisting and turning 

1 in her bed. Annu, Appu and 
Unni are still in dreamland. 
Only Ajitha the dog and Ajay 
the cat are up and about. 
Ajitha is chicken-watching. 
Ajay is rat- watching. 

“Crinnnnng!” goes the 
alarm clock. Amma shoots 
up like a rocket and makes 
for the bathroom. Appa 
groans. He turns over and 
refuses to wake up. 

Amma runs like a thun¬ 
derbolt to the children. Appu 
is lying on top of Unni. Poor 
Unni can hardly breathe. He 
cannot move because he is 
pinned down by Appu’s hefty 
legs. His sobs shake his tiny 
little body. 

Annu is closing her eyes 
tight. She is angry that the 
alarm clock had sounded its 
alarm. She had just been 
going to take a bite into a 
whole chocolate cake in her 
dream. Now she’s trying in 
vain to make her dream 
come back. 

Amma shrills, “Wake up 
Annu, Appu and Unni! Wake 
up! Today is the first day of 


the new school year!” 

Appu rolls over. He lies as 
still as a statue. Annu shuts 
her eyes tighter. Unni stops 
crying, fie starts snoring 
instead. He is trying to 
imitate Appa’s snores. 

Amma pours a bucketfull 
of water on them. Annu, 
Appu and Unni growl simul¬ 
taneously. 'fhey are 
drenched to the skin. The 
bed is soaking wet. Amma 
knows the three can’t lie in it 
any more. So she fjulls all of 


them out of bed. Of course, 
she knows, that no one 
wants to go to school on the 
first clay of the new school 
year! 

Amma dra^ the trio 
downstairs. Annu now opens 
an eye slowly. But Appu and 
Unni show no sign of life. 
They have to be delicately 
handled when dragged 
downstairs. 

Amma says, “What do you 
want.for breakfa.st? ?uttu 
and plantains? And milk 
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Unni wants chocolate ice¬ 
-cream and hot dt)gs. 

“Yuk!” shrieks Amma. She 
,can’t think of eating such 
^disasters on the morning of 
ithe first day of the new 

f chool year. 

At last Amma decides to 
igive the kids gi’uel and 
|beans. 

I “Ugh!” scream Annu, 

Appu and Unni. What a way 
to begin the food habits that 
new school year! 

Appa is an architect. He 
has donned a new suit. He 
pretends to be late for work 
and hurries away to his car 
when he sees what his wife 
has given the children to eat 
for breakfast “Boy, am I glad 
that I’m a man and not a 
child any more!” he muttors. 
Annu walks off to tie her 


hair. Amma follows her. 
Annu wants her hair to be 
tied with a fancy golden 
thread, Amma wants her 
daughter’s hair to be tied up 
with a plain and decent red 
ribbon. Anna’s face puffs up.. 
Sulky Annu! 

Appu wants to play with 
Ajitha the dog in the 
kitchen. Amma hates Ajitha 
the dog anywhere. Appu’s 
eyes turn red. Angry Appu! 
Unni is trying to open the 
fridge. He wants his beloved 
chocolate ice-cream. Amma 
harshly scolds him. She is 
keeping the ice-cream for the 
next week. The corner of 
Unni’s mouth droops. 
Unfortunate Unni! 



The school bus has ar¬ 
rived! “Oh dear, where is my 
bag!” “I cannot find my tie!” 
"Oh my gosh. I've forgotten 
my lunch!!!” 

Amma cries repeatedly, 
“Don’t forget your umbrellas! 
It may rain today! Hurry, 
children, hurry to the bus!” 

‘Ta..ta, Amma!” call 
Annu, Appu and Unni. They 
board the school bus just 
before it speeds away. 

“So you sent the tots away 
to school!” shouts the wiz¬ 
ened, white-haired Parvati 
Ammooma, who is sunning 




herself in the lawn next 
door. 

Amma smiles at the old 
woman, her plump face 
haggard and worn after the 
hectic morning. 

Parvati Ammooma contin* 
ues, “Ah! That was how I 
used to send my children to 
school. All that hustling and 
bustling. Drove me craay! 
Once, when I was younger, 
my eldest son Raghavan..” 


Amma flees from the scene. 

Parvati Ammooma gazes 
around her in astonishment. 
Where was the woman she 
had been talking to just a 
moment ago? This world is 
becoming more and more ad¬ 
vanced every second. All 
these space ages are making 
her head reel. Perhaps they 
have also invented some 
vanishing secret. 

Parvati Ammooma 


^ searches for something in 
her memoiy. Yes, she has 
seen her grand daughter-ir 
law Meenakshi nwl using 
something called Vanishinj 
Cream on her face. Parvati 
Ammooma makes up her 
mind to use some of that 
stuff immediately. Well, yo 
never know what the world 
is doing nowdays. Perhaps 
you’d feel like wanting to b 
invisible now and then! 



f 




■ RadhikaBhatiadS) 

f / Chiranjlv Bharathi School Gurg 


The morning came bright and fresH 
There was spring in every step , 

Everybody was happy and gay jch 

And there was a song on every lip ^ 
The trees were in full bloom ^ 
Fragrance of blossoms filled the air ' 
And the sweet birds sang in pairs 
Every garden was full of colours 
With every flower fresh and bright 
There is no time like spring time 
But it stays for a short time 
Soon it will go 
But we will see it back again once more. 

ni«*a#Mi4l««naiVllnr Ai*VA 








Story: Swapnil Sinvhal (15) Roorkee 

M y lovely sleep- 

was rudely dis> IL 

turbed by a sharp M 

poke of somebody’s elbow 
in my side. I jerked myself 
awake and stared about. 

Three people looked at me ® Jll ^ n 
rather seriously and 
frowned. I tried to smile but 
somehow it seemed very \ \ ' 

difncult to do so. jTOtyyf ^ H 

I looked around the room 
so that I could avoid looking 
at the others. The room was ^ ** 

!)eautifully furnished and 
][uite appealing to the I 

[t was a conference room. j 

iVe four were the heads of f 

bur different countries and / 
vere holding a conference / m 

;here. * ^ 

“Well then, are you in 
igreement with the plan?” f 
llr. Radium asked me. Mr. I 
^dium was the Prime Min-''"*“^^^I—^ 
ster of Radiumland. 

"What plan?” I asked. 

“She doesn’t know. She ^ 


IllustrationstVIky Arya 

was sleeping,” explained Mr. 
Uranium, the head ofUra* 
niumland. It was he who 
^ had poked his elbow into my 
<y' side. 

/ "Then I’ll tell her again,” 
^Mr. Radium volunteered. He 
went on to lecture about bio* 
diversity, ecological 
f (im)balance, pollution, the 
greenhouse effect and what 
not. Sleep threatened to 
overtake me again, but 
luckily Mr. Radium realised 
1 that soon enough (that is, 

''a about after two hours of ex- 
\ plaining) and at last came to 
^ the point. 

"The point is, that I am 
bored of all this,” he said. 

. No wonder he had stopped 
talking so &st, I thou|^t 
wiyly. 

The other two nodded. 
"This must be brought to an 
end,” said Mr. Plutonium, 
the Prime Minister of Plu* 
toniumland. 


/^UTT T\oc*«.T«ci iir/\nT r\ xr/Mreim#n«n saaa 


A« 


The other two agreed. 
“You must nod your head 
too,” Mr. Plutonium told me. 

“But that will make me 
fall asleep,” I told them. 

‘Then I suppose we can 
leave it out,” Mr. Radium 
said. 

“Now I wish you would 
quickly tell me about this 
plan of yours,” I said. These 
people were getting on my 
nerves. 

"We’re bored,” said Mr. 
Radium. 

“So am I,” I said. 

“So we’re thinking of 
doing something that 
would end our boredom,” 
Mr. Uranium said. 

“A good idea,” I agreed. 

“We’re going to explode 
the world with our nuclear 
bombs—that is the plan,” 
Mr. Plutonium said. 

“Where for?” I inguised. 

“It’s going to be fun,” Mr. 
Radium smiled. 

“Oh, yeah?” I asked. 

“Oh, yeah!” all three of 
them said. 

“I see,” I said. “But 
where does all this talk 
about bio-diversity, ecologi¬ 
cal whatever it is come in?” I 
thought aloud. 


really interesting." 

I had suddenly been ^ 
gripped by some kind of a 
sinking feeling in my heart. 
“Bio-diversity etc. is not 
really all that boring,” I said. 

“Stop being a baby,” Mr. 
Radium scolded. 

“But if the world is blown 
up, the flowers will die and I 
love flowers,” I screamed. 

“Look, what’s the matter? 
We all decided to do this yes¬ 
terday and today you have | 
this fantastic idea of aban¬ 
doning this plan,” Mr. \ 
Uranium argued. 

“You can’t do a thing 


\\ 



“But what about us?” I 


about those nuclear bombs if asked. “If the earth is blo' 


I don’t agree,” I reminded up, we’ll get blown up to( 
them. “Only I know the “No, we won’t. Rememl 

launching programme.” we live in nuclear bomb- 


‘That’s precisely why we 
have you here,” Mr. 
Plutonium said gently. 

“I’m not touching this 
thing,” I decided, looking 
at the computer. 

“Oh, really?” Mr. 
Plutonium muttered. 

“We’re bored with all 
this. So we want to end it,” 
Mr. Radium explained. 

I was beginning to under¬ 
stand their viewpoint. It was 
certainly a novel way to end 


proof houses.” 

“But then we won’t be 
heads of countries anymo 
since there aren’t going t 
be any countries left.” 

“What kick do we get 1: 
being the head of any con 
try? 

There’s no war, no fightii 
no aggressions. People ha 
become too aware of the n 
for peace.” 

I understood. 

“Okay, but haven’t yc 



noticed that nuclear bomb 
are rather ugly. They thr 
up all that grey stuff and. 
said. 

“I’ve taken care of that, 
Mr. Radium said with an 
of pride.‘Tve designed 
thpm in such a way that 
they’re going to look beat 
ful. They form floral patte 
in the sky.” 

Finally, all was settle* 




and it was decided that our 
boredom would be ended the 
next day. 

► When dawn arrived, we 
all went to the computer 
room to blast the nuclear 
bombs. 

"Perhaps we could invent 
something else to end our 
boredom,** I suggested. 

They went aside and 
began talking in whispers. 
There had to be something 
else to it. They could not do 
this just for fhn. 

Suddenly they swept 
upon me from behind and 
made me sit down in front of 
the machine. 

“Blow up the Land of 
Peace and Prosperity ifrst of 
all. I hate that place 
because the people are very 
happy there,** Mr. Radium 
said in an authoritative 
manner. 

“C5oon,’’saidMr. Plu¬ 
tonium. 

“Huny up,** said Mr. 
Uranium. 

‘Tell me now, frankly 
please, why you want to do 
this?** I said. 

“For fun! for fun!** yelled 
Mr. Uranium. “How many 
times do I have to tell you 
thatr 

I saw the whole plot 
clearly now. Obviously, 
these three people wanted to 
assert their authority all 
over the world and become 
the masters of the universe. 
That is why th^ would first 
bomb the Land of Peace and 
Prosperity and then threaten 
the rest of the world into, 
submission. 


“Olmy, I understand,** I 
said. “But I must get a share 
of the power.” 

Th^r stared at me with 
quizzical e]q}ressions on 
their faces. 

“When you conquer the 
world,” I elaborated. 

“She’s understood,” Mr. 
Radium said with a 

They went aside again 
and talked among them¬ 
selves. Thqy came back after 
five minutes. “Okay. Now 
go ahead,” Mr. Uranium 
said. “We*ll give you what 
you want.” 

I punched the keys. The 
three of them looked on 
ee^rly. 

On the screen appeared a 


map of the world. The Land 
of Peace and Pro^rity was 
an island and stood away 
firom the rest of the world. 

“You will actually see it 
e3q)loding, live, when I 
press this button,” I said 
pointing to-a blue button on 
the keyboard. “Sokeqpyour 
eyes peeled.” 

T)^ nodded. 

“Now be prepared for a 
shock. The bombs are going 
to have a big *kickback* so 
there’s going to be a kind of 
jerk,” 1 warned. 

They cau|^t hold of big 
tables and watched. 

I pressed the blue button. 
And the room we were 
sitting in blew up. 
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; ^ Text: S«)na Kutty (14) Kerala 



»/ -///vf/ 

niu8tratloid8:B.G.Varma^i 


1 


N In^ia there is a 


fk'iends call me ‘cat’ and J .-(J ^ 

rainyseaSon. And’’ ^metimes‘fraidy cat* / 

every rainy day we ^because of this.* But once / /f 

can see both sulking faces they tricked me and pushed ^ 
and happy faces. Most of the ipe out into the rain. They / 
sulking faces belong to the aplashed muddy water all i — 
grown-ups and the cheery.' over me and when I 
faces belong to the , ' /hianaged to escape, I had | 
children. come a small-sized ginger- 

Children bathing and bread man. C‘ 

I playing in the rain is a /If playing in the rain is ^ 

^ {Common si^t where I live. , very joyous, going to school, 

Some of them play in their v' in the rain is very odious, h 
raincoats and umbrellas, v And for children who travel 
^others have everything off ;to school by bus, it is 
f except their underwear. // terrible. Th^ arrive at 


T^y splash about in the / i^hool with dripping bags / ^ .j 
;i ^ niuddy water, kicking it into/and uniforms, and have to j 
/ each other’s faces apd // write with wet pencils in a 
. turning their clothes iiitoy Boggy books and eat watery 
chocolate brown. Bytlip / /lunches during recess. I fall 
time they finish their gai^ into this category. At times 
and their parents drpgtltom,/! get so soaked, I look like 
inside, they will h^ve ^ / am wearing a scuba-^ving 

(fumed to beavers.: ^ /suit. Sometimes I v^der 

, I don’t relish playing in/^ which is worse—travellin, 
the rain tnainly because ^ /in the rate or plajfng in 

Jn r i 


) getjing wet. AW ,ipy/y 

if ^ sf 


O X' 





(7i« 
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One diy day, the sl^r 
became clouded. Eveiyone 
expected it to rain according 
to the weather forecast. 
People pulled out their 
chairs on to verandahs and 
balconies to watch the rain, 
some children put on their 
raincoats while others pulled 
off their clothes, and the 
neighbourhood catspre* 
pared to take cover. One 
little boy even brought out 
his towel and a cake of soap. 

But by afternoon, the sky 
cleared and became its 
cheerful self again. But a 
cheery sky did not appeal to 
anyone and they all went 
inside. All the cats came out 
from their hiding places. 

That evening the sky 
darkened, thunder and 
lightning crackled through 
the sky. Rain started pelting 


the ground and in a minute 
it was pouring cats and 
dogs. At once everybody 
was outside, cheering. All 
except the cats and me, 
that is. I sat shivering in a 
corner, afraid that someone 
would drag me out into the 
rain. 

But we ail gained from 
that rainy day. Plants 
welcome the rain and they 
did. The cool water fklling 
on the hot earth hissed and 
crackled. The ponds and 
rivers started to fill up and 
the ducks and geese went 
for a swim. 

I never realised it but 
rainy days are very impor> 
tant. After all, it is the way 
in which the water cycle is 
maintained and we can 
never imagine a world 
without water, can we? 




ee 





1)fiTS W^aT 

OU V^^utiP 

HAVEDotB 
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I Story: Deepali A. Rao (14) Jawaharlal Nehru School.'^hopal 
Illustrations: Chaitali Chatteijee 



I was sitting in the 
garden, chatting 
with my family. Af- 
ter along time my father 
had come home early. He 
had been very busy for the 
past one month and used to 
come home late. We were 
all ei\joying the lovely 
evening. A cool breeze was 
blowing and it was making 
us feel better. For quite a 
few days a hot wind had 
been blowing. Our gate had 
been kept open. All of a 
sudden a chocolate brown 
car entered through the 
gate. The driver parked it 
just in front of the lawn. It 
was my friend, Neha. I was 
surprised to see her as I had 
been to her house just the 
day before. 

With Neha was her 
young cousin who was just 
six years old. Her name 
was Ananya. Neha had come 
because Anu, as Ananya was 


called, had insisted on eating 
an ice-cream. 

Already Anu was pulling 
Neha’s hand violently and 
saying, “Didi, come on, let’s 
go and have an ice-cream. 
Look there’s an ice-cream 
parlour just in front of the 
house.” 

She did not wait for an 
answer and dragged Neha 
towards the parlour. 

Neha turned and said she 
would be back in a few 
minutes. 

I went into the house to 
make my room a little more 
presentable. 

Neha and Anu came back 
within a few miqutes, but 
Neha entered the room 
alone. 

“Anu preferred to stay in 
the car and eqjoy her ice¬ 
cream alone. So 1 let her stay 
there,” she explained. We 
were so engrossed in talking, 
that we did not hear the car 


start. My parents and 
sister had long come back 
into the house. My sister 
was busy upstairs listening 
to music and Mummy was 
busy in the kitchen. Daddy 
was talking to somebody on 
the phone. 

Suddenly, we heard 
somebody cry, “Heip,Didi, 
HelpJ’lease Didi,oome 
quickly.” 

We recognised Anu’s 
voice and rushed out of the 
room. We all reached the 
gate at the same time and a 
shocking sig^t caused us to 
stop suddenly. Anu was 
hanging on to the car door 
and the car was gliding 
down the street, ail by itself. 
We could never figure out 
how exactly this happened. 
Neha was the first to re- 
cov(^. She rushed to the car 
and tried to get into it.eym 
as it moved. It was a bit 
toug^ but she managed to 




sit. Her feet were dangling 
outside and with one hand 
she tried to catch Anu while 
with the other she tried to 
pull out the ignition key. 

Anu kept pulling her away 
for no apparent reason. 
Phis prevented Neha from 
reaching the key. All this 
time the car was pickii^ up 
speed. 

Seeing Anu puU Neha, I 
^relied at her to stop it. I^e 
would not listen to me so I 
rushed to the ceur and man* 
igedtoslap her to keep 
ler from tugging. She 
stopped it in a state of sho^. 
Dhe car went round but by 
:he time it came be(^ to the 


place I was standing, Neha 
had taken the ignition key 
out and brought the car to a 
halt. Instantly I pulled Anu 
away from the car and she 
ran up to my mother and 
start^ wailing about some* 
thing. Ignoring her, I 
turned to ask Neha how she 
was. I found her with her 
eyes closed, white as a 
sheet. She opened her ^es 
and looked at me enquir* 
ing^y. I told her that 
everything was all right ond 
that Anu was safe. )^en 
Neha got out of the car her 
feet were wobbiyand she 
needed support. I got her 
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into the house and gave her 
a glass of cold water. It took 
her some time to come back 
to her normal self again. 
When everybody congratu* 
latedNeha for her bravery, 

I asked Anu what made her 
pull Neha back like a fool. 

‘That’s what you 
would’ve done if somebody 
had sat on your iceocream,” 
she said indignantly. 

Everybody burst out 
laughing at this. I looked at 
Neha and she too was 
laughing as she looked at 
her dress smudged with 
mango ioe-crecim, with 
dismay. 
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T here waspindrop 
silence in the class as 
the teacher asked the 
next question, ‘'Who was the 
father of History?” 

An excited murmur ran 
down the line of students, as 
answers were discussed and 
arguments put to test. 

The class-quiz was being 
conducted between the two 
houses—Nightingale and 
New Bloom. The winning 
team and its leader would 
represent the school at the 
Inter-zonal level. 

It was New Bloom house’s 
turn. 

“Herodotus,” said Anjali 
standing up with nervous 
apprehension. 

“That’s right,” said the I 
teacher and proceeded to 
grant two more points to the 
concerned house (NB). The 
NB’s performance had been 
deteriorating for the last few 
months as they hardly ever 
worked together for any 


yet.... She was brought back 
to reality with the next 
question to NB house. 

“What is the full form 
of PGAL with respect to 
cellular respiration? 

Ahh great? She knew the 


activity. Now however they answer. Why yes! It was, of 

^ a. 1 _* 1_A* ix. 


thepn^pects ofalmnus 
question vanished. 

Exceedingly amazed, 
Nitika looked up at the New 
Bloom house and—^what she 
saw made her shudder. 
Why! the NB’s were hiding 
a ^iz answer book amidst 
them. Nitika caught a 
glimpse of the glossy red 
rover of the book when 
Aqjali stood up to answer. 
She trembled with the 
realisation but decided to 
stop the unfair play..i 

The teacher, on hearing 
this, went to the New Bloom 
house seats, but as 
e3q)ected, the girls had 
already hidden the book. 
Thqy stood up and 
promptly denied that they 
had any book. When the 
teacher threatened to 
deduct 10 marks from their 
Exam sheets, Ritu, who 
was already quite nervous, 
spoke up. She stammered 
and clasped and undasped 


were winning to the course, sh 

immense surprise of all. phosphogl 

Nitika of Nightingale (N) After wha 
house glanced up at the endless m 

scoreboard tally... Pulse house ans 

racing, hands numb, cold, -ji-r a 

yet ftill of sweat, mind in { 
deep anguish, turmoil and 
anxiety... After all the ^ 

endless hours of preparation 
and teamwork, that they had 

rui#’ intn !<• tfio finnhv rtiiofif 


course, she had learnt it— 
phosphoglyoeraldehyde. ^ 
After what seemed an I 
endless moment, the NB ■ 
house answered and thus H 
















her hands repeatedly, barely 
managing to say, “I.,, we, I 
mean... It didn’t but... we’re 
really veiy sony.” 

^ The truth was out, but 
the teacher wanted to give 
the house a fair trial. She 
said, "All right, now one 
representative of each house 
I will face me and will have to 
' answer my questions on 


"And the cell theory?” 

"Well, er... Sdileiden and 
Schwann, I guesB," hazarded 
Ai\jali. 

"That’s right, next..." 

“The capital of Florida 
is...” 

"Well, Tallahassee," 
Nitika said after a moment 
of thought. 

"And now Aqjali—what is 


dered Ai\jali and an acpiallly 
surprised Nitika. 

Her eyes blindad with 
tears of joy and her heart 
poundini^ she thanked Qod 
for her victory. She was 
happy to the extreme limit 
yet something pulled at her 
heart, deep, deep... down... 

As everyone came 
rushing to congratulate her, 






m 


behalf of the house. All of 
you can be assured that the 
questions will not be from 
the concerned book. Both 
the houses can now proceed 
to elect their represents* 
tives.” 

With this, the teacher 
walked back to her seat, 
apparently unruffled and 
cool and closed the book. 

It was a tentt'moment 
as Nitika and Anjali stood 
before the teacher. She 
meant to have them both 
answer by turns.-The volley 
of questions was thus put 
forth. 

"Who gave the atomic 
thfioiy?** 

"John Dalton," said Nitika 
almost simultaneously. 


the capital of Mongolia?" 

“Kampala..." 

"I’m afraid not, it is Ulan 
Bator, Aqjali. You’ll have to 
quit. Both of you did well but 
the New Bloom house could 
have been a bit more hon* 
est.” With this, the teacher 
strode out of the room 
leaving behind a bewil- 


she repeated a "Thank 
You" over and over again. 
And made her way to 
where lonely, solitaiy 
Aqjali was sitting with her 
hand at her desk, crying 
bitterly. 

Nitika consoled her and 
advised her to prqxire again 
forthe next quiz. Aq|ali 
looked up e}q)ecting to find 
pretence, mockery and 
hypocrisy writ onNitika’s 
face but... she looked up to 
see a kind, wise fhce with 
gentle eyes full of sympathy 
and she felt reassui^. 

She hiccuped twice as 
tears ran down her fhoe and 
then managed to say, 

"Thank you, Nitika. I like 
you a lot. T^ay you have 
taught me a very important 
lesson in life. I shall always 
remember that: Truth 
always triumphs.. ” 











Story:Sangeeta Saxena (17) f9ew Delhi 


IllustrationszChaltali Chatteije 
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spinach or not?” 
growled my mother 
as usual the other day. ‘It’s 
veiy good for your health, 
you see.” She continued, 
“It’s rich in minerals and vi¬ 
tamins. You’ll never have 
iron deficiency.” 

I winked at Kamla, my 
maid, giving her a - I-know- 
all smile. “Ma,” I said 
aloud, 'you won’t have to 
bother about the iron 
content in our diet now.” 
Ma looked up from her 
sewing questioningly. But 
all she got'for an answer was 
a shrug as weBaid,"Jskaek 
raaz hai” 

Wouldn’t you like to 
know my secret of remaining 
healthy? Well, here it is.if:, . 
Kamla was a very efficiei^'^ ■ 
worker. Her prowess layltl’r 
chopping and dicing vege|;^;^/.. 
tables at a terrific speed, 

But she attributed this '% 
efficiency to the object that 
had a gleaming and ex¬ 
tremely sharp iron blade 


and an elegant green handle. 
Yes—her knife. But with 
the load of chopping on the 
knife’s shoulders (oops, 
edge), it became blunt. And 
Kamla, sad. 

The gloom spread over our 
household. Food was no 
longer tasty and we were 
always hungry. ButMa 
seems to have a solution 
for everything. So one day, 




'she bou^t a knife shar¬ 
pener. And Kamla sprang 
into action. She sharpened 
the knife immediately and 
started chopping vegetable 
in right earnest. That day, 
after a long time, we had a 
very tasty meal. 

The other day I acciden¬ 
tally wandered into the 
kitchen (I guess it was the 
aroma of aamosas being 




bo 














(Vied). As I entered the 
kitchen* I saw a U.F.O. 
(Unidentified Fri^tening 
Object). It was partly green 
with an ominous shine and 
shape. I screamed. Kamla 
rushed in and asked why I 
had screamed. 1 pointed to 
the U.F.O. and Kamla began 
to laug^. 


Y.O.li.rt, P.A.ii.E.S. 






How could Kamla laugh 
when I was scared to death? 
Nevertheless, 1 asked her 
why she was laughing. She 
patted my head fondly and 
asked me to identify the 
U.F.O. She asked me to 
remember something that 
was green and had a 
shining blade and was re* 
sponsible for all tKe tasty 
dishes we had. 

Yes, yes. I remembered 
very clearly. The description 
fitted the knife. *Tb this 
U.F.O. that knife?” I asked. 

”Oh, yes, darling! It; 
that knilb,” she said. ' 


"But how did you change 
it to this shape?” I asked. 

“Well,” she answered,*^' 
you remember your mother 
got a knife sharpener for 
me? Initially the knife was 




like this. As I kept on sharp 
ening it, the middle wore 
off and it became sickle* 




shaped and then almost 
needle like. But it still 
serves my purpose very 
well.” 


“But where did all the 
iron go?” I asked. 

“In your stomach! How 
else do you account for your 
roey cdieeks and general 
well bein^ 

Now I knew my tandw- 
nutikaraaz. 



The Willey of childhood is green 
Flowers grow there, not weeds 
There none is sad 
In fact everyone is glad 
Everybody is in good spirits 
Happy with their own merits. 

It is a time to etyoy 
Tofr6lick,jump, play with toys, 
Aeeording to a sage 
IFe life*s golden age 
It*e a world diut to all sorrows 
And to all our tomorrows. 
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Story: Sujata 
Bhattacharya (14) 
Illustrations: 
Chaitali Chatteijee 
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HALLY, Shally, get 
up, for heaven’s sake, 
it’s quarter to seven,” 
I heard Mamma shouting for 
the third time. I was just 
about to pull the pillow over 
my head, but alas there 
stood my mother beside my 
bed. I had to get out of bed, 
for if I didn’t she would 
really be terribly angry, as 
she had been trying to wake 
me up for the last half an 
hour and had been very 
much unsuccessful 


* » 


I quickly got out but from 
the wrong side and while 
walking towards the wash¬ 
basin, bumped into my 
mother who was carrying a 
vessel of milk and there the 
milk was extremely glad 



about getting spilt, but 1 w{ 
not in the least glad about 
getting the scoldings. 

And just after I had put 
the toothpaste on my brush 
I remembered something 
and so I turned round to tel 
my mother, and what do yo 
eiqiect could have happene( 
W’hiie talking to mother my 
hand turned over (the one 
holding the brush) and so 
the paste fell but it was goo 
luck that neither did anyon 
notice it nor did anyone 
catch me putting the paste 
again, so I brushed my teetl 
in peace. Well, as I was get¬ 
ting ready for school my 
shouts could be heard aJl 
over, “Oh! God where is my 





tie? Where is my tie? as I 
rushed here and there. 
‘‘Mamma, please look for it 
for me, Oh! Daddy, please 
search it for me.’* 

My mother perhaps took 
pity on me and did look for 
it. So I got the tie and the 
breakfast along with the 
treat of a handsome scolding. 
Somehow I was ready for 
school just in time. •- 
At school, the veiy Hrst 
thing in the first period I 
found out was that I had 
packed my bag for Thursday ^ 
instead of Wednesday and it 
was that day that I realised 
that teachers were no better 
than mothers. As for that 
mistake of mine, I dicfget a 
sound scolding as a reward. 






I could have kicked myself 
for that silly mistake but 
there was nothing I could do 
at that moment except hold 
my head between my hands. 
In the firee period I turned 
round to talk to the girl. 


sitting behind me but found 
that she too was cross with 
me, because for the last 
three days I had been forget¬ 
ting to return the book I had 
borrowed from her. 

In the break as I was run¬ 
ning across to my friends, I 
tripped and fell, so I had to 
go through the nasty process 
of putting dettol over my 
knees. For the rest of the 
day I was down in the 
dumps. When school was 
over my partner deeply 
S 3 rmpathised with me. I felt 
better and was very happy 
as I went home on my cycle, 
thinking about lunch, hoping 
it would be a lovely one. 
Little did I know there was 
something else awaiting me 
at home. 

At lunch the bowl oidal 
fell on my lap and Mamma 
rushed to wash my dress im¬ 
mediately, otherwise it 
would leave stains. So my - 
sweet dish was the scolding 
from Daddy who hardly ever 
scolds me and as for 
Mamma, I wouldn’t dare say 


a word. I hope you can guess 
what I got from her. 

I read a stoiy book for 
some time then started doing 
my homework and as I was 
about to finish, I spilt ink 
over it. I tore the page, 
wiped the ink off my table 
and had to do my homework 
all over again. 
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ukla (13) Lucknow 


nth my thoughts 
avenly rains after a drought, 
h are very much my own 
h 7 will never disown, 

*. in solitude, 

like the wise old man 

's us ourselves to understand, 

of noisy attitude 

find a spot of solitude. 

























Story: Suijay Bahadur Rai 

I was visiting two of 
my best friends in 
Bhutan. Sai\|a^ 
Wangdi was Bhutanese and 
Suk Bahadur was Nepali. 

We were veiy fond of each 
other and I was proud of our 
international friendship. 

We became friends when I 
was admitted to Motithang 
High School. I was in 
Thimphu (capital of Bhutan) 
for three years because my 
Dad was posted at the 
Embassy there. Sai^ayand 
Suk helped me in the begin* 
ning, when I was finding it 
difficult to adjust to my new 
surroundings. Those are 
the most crucial moments for 
every new student. He 
needs sympathy, under¬ 
standing and go^ Iriends 
with lots of ftin and game. 
Sai\jay and Suk provided me 
with all these things. 

We often went camping, 
trekking and hiking together 
during our holidays. I^rii^ 


deal about their customs, 
religion and language. I 
understood thelanguags 
very well, but had difficuliy 
in speaking it fluently. 

Now I was on a visit to 
Thimphu. I had left Bhutan 
two years ago. We were hav¬ 
ing coffee in the movie hall 
canteen on the third day of 
my visit. I saw Suk listening 
carefully to tlm conversation 
of people at a table nearby. 
Tli»y were ^peaking in 
Nepali. I could also hear 
them. One of them was 
saying. The whole fieunily 
was killed." 

"Five yearn back, the 
same kind of incident had 
occurred in Tala Basti.’' 
Others were saying. The 
elephants were in four or 
five groups. Thay had com¬ 
pletely trampled the three 
houses and half the paddy 
field too was destroyed." 

The third person was 
saying he had seen white 
elephants when he was 
working in GRIEF company. 


DlustraticmsiVlky Arya 

They had camped inPhutali 
Bhirand he was returning 
alone late one nii^t. Hes^d 
there were white elephants 
grazing near their camp. 

I aawSukfeeyescontract- 
ing as if he was trying to grt 
what was being said by the 
third person. 

"White elephants in Phu- 
tali Bhir! Did you hear that 
Swarup?” 

I nodded in agreement. 

That very day Suk called 
Sai\jay's servant and asked, 
"Prem, you had once told 
me you wmre in PhutaU Bhir, 
working ht GRIEF 
company." Prem nodded in 
agreement looking suq>i- 
ciously at Suk. 

Suk was always in the 
habit of making Am of hbn 
and Prem looked upon Suk 
as a troublesome boy and 
was always ready to avoid 
him. I still remember, moa 
Suk had given Prem twenty 
nguttrum (Rs. 20) telling 
hto to bring'Yjkm’* for him, 
for his school work. Poor 


my three year stay in - 
Thimphu I learnt a greift'; 
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Pram returned in the 
evening looking very tired 
and told Suk he had asked 
at almost all shops in 
Thimphu. We laughed and 
told Pram that *Goa’ was the 
name of a place. 

'Did you ever see a white 
elephant there?” I asked 
him. 

He smiled and said, "Yes, 
I have heard campers 
talking about it. But 1 
haven’t seen one myself.” 

In two days we all were 
in the small viliage>like town 
of Phutali Bhir. I looked at 
the exotic beauty of the 
green forested hills. The 
blooming shrubs and rhodo* 
dendron flowers lent a rare 
charm to the green robes of 
the mother hills. 

We bought a few essential 
items to last us a few days. 
Early the next morning we 
started our ascent. We had 
planned to stay for four 
days, camping in the jungle. 
The local people had pro* 
vided us with information 
regarding a suitable place 
for camping. The smell of 
pine and oak was really very 
pleasing. We set up our tent 
just 60 meters away from the 
lake. On three sides were 
some tall trees which 
protected our tent from the 
strong wind. 

We said goodbye to the 
two Nepali b<^ who had 
come with us voluntarily to 
cany our things. It was all 
Suk’s 'talent”. That’s what 
he called it, but we called it 
the art of flattery or 
"butteringf* 



The rest of the day was 
spent collecting firewood and 
making a fireplace. At 
ni£^t we took turns in 
keeping watch and keeping 
the fire burning, to scare 
away wild animals. 

Though it was ni^it time 
there was giaat activity in 
the jungle. Even though 
we could not see it we 
could feel and hear it. The 
mysterious sounds that 
made our hair stand on end 
made the jungle enchanting 
and feariVil to us. 

The next daySai^yand 
I made a trip to the pli^ 
where the people had 
flequently seen white 
elephants. Suk had to stay 
back to look after our things. 
We made a thorou|^ search 
of the area. We us^ our 
binoculars too but we could 


not detect any clue of it 
being inhabited by the 
elephants or any sign of this 
place being visited fay them. 
We did And scratch marks 
on the bark which made us 
uneasy and we had to 
constantly keep a lookout. 

By noon we were back in 
our camp having lunch. 
Again I had to accompany 
Suk after lunch. This time 
we went a little higher than 
our camp but in a different 
direction. We began our 
dimb leisurely. It was not 
long before we came upon a 
leas densely forested area. 
We became alert when we 
heard a rustling sound. It 
was of something modng 
heavily on dry, dmd leaves. 
Wewroadied thesound 
cautfoudy trying our best 
nottomakenolM. 
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My heart was pounding 
heavily but 1 don't know if it 
was through fear or excite* 
ment. We came upon a big 
boulder. Tlra noise was still 
coming from the boulder. We 
cautiously peered behind it. 
At once, we saw the animal. 
It made my hair stand on 
end. In feet my heart became 
cold and a diill passed 
throui^ my body. 

Next moment I was 
flyinjg downhill, followed by 
5uk. I ran blindly. Sud¬ 
den^ without warning 1 felt 
tnydblf being pulled up in 
the air. I gave a sharp ciy of 
iuiprise. 

Everything dancing 
upside down and round me 
and I was hanging upside 
down on one 1^. 

*Tfrihaha.’'IheardSuk 
aughing below me. 


worry, it’s not a bear. You 
are only caught in a deer 
snare.” 

Tree me,” I demanded 
fririously, seeing him 
laughing at me. Suddenly 
there was a flash. Hooked 
atSuk; to my surprise he 
was taking a photograph of 
me! Before I could shout he 
had taken two shots of me, 
hanging upside down. 

“Who will believe me if I 
don’t take your snap?” 
lauf^ed Suk. 

1 had the desperate feeling 
of wanting to hit him on the 
head. 

Later in the evening 
Saigay smiled as he lis* 
ten^ to our afternoon 
adventure. Suk and I 
thorougfaiy cleaned and 
bandaged our scratches and 
the few odd wounds we had 


received during our down¬ 
hill flight. 

“I think I broke Ben 
Johnson's record today,” aaid 
Suk massaging his leg. 

“Swarup, do you think it 
is the work of poachers?” 
Sai\}ay asked suddenly. 

“Certainly itk the work 
of a poacher. Do you think 
any animal lover wouki do 
sudi a thinifT 1 asked. 

“But he thinks so,” said 
Suk jerking his thumb at 
Sai^fy. 

“Shut up,” Sai\jay i»o- 
tested. 

“Heyl Don't scold me like 
that otherwise I will start 
crying.” Suk crumpled his 
face. 

We could not help lauj^- 
ing at his fecial expression. 
Next day Sai\jay and Suk 
went to investigate the 
area-^where I was caught in 
the snare. I waited for them 
after having made lunch 
and taking a dip in the lake. 
Around one p.m. they both 
returned, looking very 
excited. Later Sfuyay told me 
they had seen at least 
twenty such snares around 
the area. 

“There might be some 
more spread all over the 
area,” said Suk. 

“riicy are meperienoed 
persons. They have laid 
snares on every track used 
by the deer,” added Suk. 

“I bet, they are musk 
deer poachers,” said Sanjay. 

“You mean they are 
trapping musk deer?” I 
asked. 
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Saz\jay nodded and said, asked. vexy si^tofthedeer letus 

**God knows how many Then, we will wait fbr the know what a horrible death 

other innocent animals are poachers to come and collect it had had. Suktooka 
caught beside musk deer." it. After that, we will follow picture of the hanging deer 
“Can't we complain to the them and find their camp...” and we left to see oth^ 
forest office?” I asked Sai^ay. “Once we know the camp snares. In tl^e nmrt snare 
“Sure we can. Why didn't we will bring the fOTest was a jackal. Maybe it had 

I think of that before?” he guard to arrest them,” I come for the demr but had 
said jumping up with esccite- finished for Suk. met its own death, 

ment. Suk and I were checking Suk had just finished 

“Because you don't have one snare after another. Suk taking a picture of the 
the brains to think,” an- was warning me fiom time jackal. We heard a rustling 
aweredSuk. to time. It was impossible to of the branches and ctead 

Saxyay shot a poisonous tell at a glance that there leaves. Som^xxiy was 
glance at Suk. “What do we was a trap just in front of moving heavily throu|^ the 
do with these big brains?” you. Just as we had ex- forest. Their voices were 
asked Sai\jay challenging pected we saw deer hanging suppressed by the rustling 
Suk. in one of the snares. The of leaves and branchea Suk 

‘Tirst of all we will see if sight of the suspended deer and I had just managed to 
any animal is trapped in made me very sick. Its reach thick rhododendron 
the snare,” started Suk. tongue was hanging out and bushes, when some men 
“What if there is?” I its eyes were bulging. The burst onto the scene. They 

were four in number each 

" carrying thick nylon rope. 



We remained very still. Even 
the slii^test movement 
would have given us away. 

They gave a jubilant cry, 
when they saw the jackal. 

“Poor old clevmr jackal,” 
said one of them. Thnywere 
releasing the jackal and 
resetting the snare. I was 
feeling very uncomfortable. 
Suk was leaning his whole 
weii^t on top of me. His hot 
breath on my neck was 
getting irritating. I could 
have touted if I had to 
remain so even five minutes 
more. 

At last they moved awny. 
To follow them was very 
painfiil «inoe they were 
going downhill and uphill 
looking at every snare. My 
legs were b^i^ngto hurt 
me. By now they had 




It was clear the fifth man accompany us on the rest of 
collected three deer and one was acting as a watchman. the journey so he had to be 
jackal. They were singing As soon as all five of them left behind. As we led them 
and climbing leisurely, obvi> were behind the hill, we to the poachers, I asked the 
ously happy with their catch, came out of our hiding place Oftioer, “Will you shoot 
We two were led to the and ran towards the hill, them?** 
forestless hill. We had to afraid of losing them. Smiling he said, *K>nly if 

remain hidden behind the Soon we were at the top, th^ offer resistance.” 

trees. Th^ could have panting and gasping for We stopped at the edge of 

easily detected us as there breath. We saw three tents the forest. Sukandthe 
was nothing to hide us on the slope of the hill. Officer looked at the hilltop 

except big boulders, which Outside the tent there were through the binoculars, 
were too far away. poles where meats and skins “There are two of them, 

I was gazing continuously were hanging. there,** Suk said. “We cant 

towards the hill. I had “There are four more of go ftirther. Th^ will see 

detected some movement them,** said Suk looking us.” 
over the big rock. I through a small binocular. The Officer thou^t for a 

stopped Suk from taking “Let*8 go back,” I said as I • few moments, then called 

ai^ photc^praphs as the flash was getting hungry. two of his men. The Officer 

could have 668% drawn the On the third day of our took to watching the hilltop 

attention of the man* on the camp Saiyay went down to and after sometime he gave 
hilltop. Suk looked at me, Phutali Bhir. Suk and I the signal to the two men. 
questioning^. I pointed n^ waited patiently. Around Simultaneously both men. 

Anger toward the hilltop noon Saqjay appeared with from different angles rushed 
from where a man was six men all armed with guns, toward two different boui* 
waving a red scarf at the One of them was the Forest ders. After ensuring thqy 
group. Oflioer. were safe behind the 

They too were waving back. Sa^jay was too tired to boulder, they began to 
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crawl toward the watchmen, thing happened to puzzle me 
Their green drees blended further. It was a ftiU moon 
with the green gra» and night but because of the 
was a perfect camouflage. clouds, it was dark. It was 
After a great length of time my watch and I had to keep 

which seemed like a year, the Are burning. Theni^t 

the forest guards were able was different from other 
to readi within flfly meters nights. No strange noises 
of the two watchmen. Both and no howling of jackals. It 

guards charged towards was raining very lightly, 
them. The watchmen were Only the sound of rain 
too suprised and confused to drops felling on the tent and 
do anything. Everybody the crackling of the firewood 

rushed towards the scene. was audible. 

By that time Suk and I were Suddenly 1 heard a soft 
on the top of the hill. The rippling and splashing of 

rest of the guards and the water. My attention was 

Officer were already going automatically drawn to> 
towards the poachers camp, wards the lake in front of 
The two watchmen were me. There, in the middle of 
lying on the ground with the lake, was something very 
their faces down and their big and white. It was 
hands tied behind. The rest playing in the lake. As it 
of the gang was rounded up was still drizzling, visibility 
easily as they were engaged 
in playing cards. The forest 
guards had no difficulty. 

A big pile of meat, skins 
and musk deer i^nds were 
conflacated fhim them. A 
few guns and ammunition 
were also confiscated. I 
looked at the smelly musk 
deer gland with curiosity. It 
was the first time in my life 
I had seen one. The Officer 
told me that each piece was 
worth a lakh rupees. 

In the evening we were 
sipping hot coffee and 
eating bread smeared with 
jam. We had only one day 
left to continue our hunt for 
the white elephant. I had 
b^^n to believe that there 
were no white elephants any 
loi^r. 

But that very night some* 
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was poor. Even then, I 
could see a whitish thing 
distinctly in contrast to the 
blackness of the nii^t. I 
crawled back to the tent 
and dragged both Suk and 
Sai\jay out of their sleeping 
bags. Both of them rubb^ 
their ^es and stared at the 
lake. The white elephantr 
Suk said huskily. 

After some time the 
spooky white animal glided 
out of the water and went to 
the opposite bank. Sai\jay 
quickly took out his flash* 
light and ran in the direction 
the elephant had taken. 

Suk and I too, followed 
him with our flashli|iits. 
‘‘Splash,** went Saqjay into 
the lake. He had forgotten 
all about the lake in his 





__ _ 5 ~ 




excitement. I had to help 
Sai\jay* Suk was still flailBh- 
inghis tordi in the ele* 
phantle dirertion. 

‘It's disappeiued,’'lmaahl 
in an excited voice. *Do jroo . 
have to take a bath in the 
middle of the nii^t?” he 
grunted looking at Sai^y^s^ 
shivering body. 

‘If you don't shut up youll 
be ha^ng one," retorted 

Saqjay- 

According to Suk the 
white elephant—>we all 
agreed it was one, had dis¬ 
appeared before his lii^t 
could ftdl on it. 

In the morning Suk and I 
went to inveetigate the 
opposite side of the lake. We 
looked and looked fbr foot¬ 
prints on the bank and in 
the direction of the forest 
where the elephant had 
give up, as not even a (hint 
print could be detected. 1 
began to feel a little bit 
scared. 

Do you believe in 
ghosts?" I asked Suk. 

In the middle of the 
forest! Ghoets! You must be 
crazy. Ghoets exist only 
where there is civilization. 
Where people have once 
lived or died. I don't think 
anybody has lived or died in 
this forestr said Suk looking 
at my scared feoe. 

Sfuday too was puzzled. 
After a hearty breddkst, we 
decided to go a little flirther 
fore3q;>loration. For two 
hours we walked without 
seeing anything suspicious. 
Saiday a^n finned us to 
walk a little ftirthmr, but Suk 
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sat down and refused to 
move any further. 

“I hate this aimless 
hiking,” he said. 

"Just a little further,” 
Sanjay urged Suk. 

Suddenly a whitish 
movement caught my eye. 
There were many small 
shrubs and trees in front of 
me. The view was not clear. 
I moved closer to get a 
clearer view. There was a 
small stream running qui¬ 
etly and on the opposite side 
of the stream was cool- 
looking green grass. From 
the green grass rose a big 
towering rock, making some 
kind of shed below it where a 
heap of big bones lay. 

1 shouted for Saiyay and 
Suk. Th^ came running. 
Saqjay too, stood rooted to 
his place like me, looking at 
the bones. But Suk ran 
towards the heap splashing 
water. 

“Elephant! Elephant,” he 
shouted looking at us. 

“Where?" we both 
shrieked and ran towards 
Suk, splashing water at each 
other. 

We looked here and there, 
hoping to get glimpses of the 
elephant. 

“I mean this one,” said 
Suk pointing to the bones. 

“You mean these are 
elephant bones?” I said 
catching his meaning. He 
nodded his head and started 
' taking photographs. 

He made us pose with the 
bones and took our pictures 
too. 

“Look its tusks are miss¬ 


ing,” Suk said. place where God Uvea What 

“Probably taken hy the we saw last night mii^t be 
poachers,” I replied. the spirit of this elephant.” 

Sai\jay who was silent, “I think we wUl discuss 
softly asked me a frightening aU that in the camp,” so 


question. 

“Last night’s elephant 
could be the spirit of this 
elephant, couldn’t it? 

I think we should leave 


saying, Sulbran towards the 
stream. 

I didn’t take much time to 
follow him. I didn’t want to 
believe in spirits but aftef 


this place.” I agreed as I was seeing the previous night's 
feeling the same uneasiness ' spool^ elephant and the 


as Suk was feeling. 

But Sai\jay continued, 
“You know what your 
people say. White 
elephants are gods and live 
alone. Look at this place, so 
clean and nice. It looks like a 


bones now I was veiy doubt- 
All. 

Our hunt was over but it 
is still fresh in my memoiy. 
Besides I have the snap 
which my crazy but adorable 
friend Suk had taken—of me 
hanging upside down! 
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Story: Jessica Gupta (11) 
Sardar Patel Vidyalas^, 
New Delhi 

ISA!" shrieked the 
[ j teacher. ‘This is the 
third time you have 
spilt the ink! Clean it up 
before it stains the whole 
floor." 

Lisa muttered an apology 
and ran to fetch a rag. She 
was one of those people 
who was always unlucky. 

She was constantly being 
shouted at by her parents 
and teachers. Her classmates 
ragged her every day. 

In the games period 
Meera called out, "Qeware, 
here comes Lisa!" 


Illustrations: 

Chaitali Chatteijah 

“Children,” announced the 
teacher. ‘1 have just re¬ 
ceived news that the sixth 
class shall put up a dance 
next week. Since there isn’t 
much time, stand up those 
who would like to partici¬ 
pate." About half the class 
stood up. So did Lisa. 

The teacher went round 
choosing children. Meera, 
Pragati, Priya and a host of 
girls were chosen. But when 
the teacher came to Lisa she 
said, ‘You’ll probably trip 
over your own feet." 

That instant Lisa felt as 


world seemed so unfoir! 
She cried the whole after¬ 
noon. 

Next day she went to 
school without her neigh¬ 
bour Shweta. She sat in a 
comer sadly watching the 
other girls practice. 

Suddenly Chitra said, 
“Ck>me on Lisa. Don't mope. 
Doesn’t matter if you are 
not in the dance. Come and 
practice with us." 

Gladly Lisa joined them. 
They soon saw that she 
danced well. 

‘It’s a pity she’s not really in 
the dance," si^^ed Pragati. 

After a few days they 
had a dress rehearsal. 

Lisa watched enviously as 
the others put on sparkling, 
shimmering ghaghra cholia. 
The dance looked even 
better with the colourftil 
dresses and bangles. 

At last the great day 
dawned. Lisa woke with a 
nervous feeling as if she 
herself was going to dance! 
The girls were told to change 
after lunch period. Most of 
the girls played, ran races 
or went to the canteen, but 
Lisa wandered about alone. 
She felt so melancholy that 
she did not notice a muddy 
puddle and stepped in it. 
What a mess! 

‘T am unlucky," sighed 
Lisa. 


‘How can th^ be so 
mean,’ thought Lisa. She 
herself never said a nasty 
word to anybody. In fact 
quite the opposite. 

After lunch it was home*, 
room. 


she had never felt before. 
Nothing had ever hurt so 
much. The rest of the day 
passed in a whirl. All she 
remembered was going 
home and flopping down on 
her bed and crying. The 


But what a surprise for 
her when she came back to 
claas! Their class teacher, 
Mrs. Mathur handed her a 
bag and said, "Huny up. Go 
change. That sil)y girl Priya 
twisted her ankle while she 
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was running. You are the 
only one who knows the 
dance. You’ll have to replace 
her.” 

Lisa almost esiploded with 
happiness! She rushed to 
the changing room. 

She emerged looking very 
different. She was wearing a 
sparkling dress. 

*Wow!* she thought. All 
the girls rushed to the stage 
because their item had ju . 
been announced. 

Lisa danced as best she 
could and the applause told 
her* that their item was 
liked. 

At the end of the show 
Mrs. Mathur came to con¬ 
gratulate her, ‘1 am sorry 
Lisa, I misunderstood you. 
You were the best dancer 
of the show.” 

Lisa glowed with pleas¬ 
ure and thanked her 
teacher. As she went home 
that night she knew she was 
one of the happiest girls in 
the world. 



Vishwanath (12) 
Vidya Mandir 
Madras 
Illustrations t 
Chaltali Chatteijee 
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Geography ia a terror, 

History is much better. 

Maths ia terrifying. 

Physics is irritating, 

English is too easy. 

While Hindi makes us crazy. 
Zoology ia interesting. 

But Tamil ia frustrating. 

Lab is a big bore. 

And games make us uxint more, 
Computer is mind-boggling. 

Arts alone is r^uvenating. 

Going to school is exciting. 

But returning home is exhilarating. 
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Jasmine Isar (16) 

Aligarh Muslim University 
lUttstratioiis I 

_, . Shantanu Cliattm;|ee 

If I say, he ta sweet 

Then thousand times. III repeat. 

If I say, he is soft ^tohen; 

Then III say, it*s a love token. 

If Isay, he is nice; 

Then III confirm it is not lies. 

If I say, he is affectionate; 

Then 111 say, it*s not a mistake. 

But if I say, he is onlymy brother; 

Then III say, sorry he is my dearest brother. 
If I say, my brother is my precious pearl; 
Then III say, I am the luckiest girl. 
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Kanika Grover (14) 


Is it-not strange? 

Sense is a part of nonsense 
Tea makes 3/7th of teacher. 

Chair git^ one air, but table makes one able. 
There is an ass when you look into a looking 

glass. 

Examination is bigger than a nation. 

The bay Use in Bombay. 
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Mansi Narane (12) Holy Child Auxilium, New Delhi 
niustrationsiKhitish Cliatteijee 

e. 


T he sun shone 

brightly in Sunita 
and Ashu’s room and 
smiled down at them. They 
woke up excitedly and 
rushed to say good morning 
to their parents. They were 
to go to a magic show with 
their class that afternoon. 
They were both eager and 
restless as they had never 
been to a magic show before. 

“Shall there be rabbits 
coming out of hats?” 

"Shall there be sweets 
coming out of magic boxess?” 
“Shall there be ribbons com¬ 
ing out of magic bags?” 
Sunita kept asking questions 
continuously as she had read 
about magic shows in story 
books. “Oh! I can’t wait for 
the afternoon to come,” she 
said, putting jam on her 
bread at the breakfast table. 

When afternoon finally 
came, the two children got 
ready and their mother gave 
them ten rupees each. “For 
the tickets and the chocolate 
bars,” she said. Ashu and 
Sunita w^nt off to school 
happily. 


Ob their way, they saw 
some big bad boys teasing a 
dear little puppy. They went 
and said to the boys, “Leave 
that poor puppy alone.” 

One of the bojrs said, 
“Mind your own business, 
little kids. It isn’t your 
puppy.” 

Ashu and Sunita were 
horrified. 

Suddenly, Ashu spoke up, 
“But this is our puppy.” 

A man called out from one 
of the houses near the street 
“Boys! stop troubling the 
little kids and come back at 
once.” The boys left the 
children and the puppy and 
went away. 


Sunita agreed immedi¬ 
ately. Then they remem¬ 
bered they were to go to 
school. “Oh! we shall be late 
if we do not run,” Sunita 
said. 

They ran as fast as they 
could. But it was too late. 
The children and the teacher 
had left without them. They 
were sad and disappointed. 
“Imagine having missed our 
first chance to see a magic 
show!” Sunita said sorrow¬ 
fully. 

They made their way back 
home with a heavy heart. On 
their way, they saw a tall, 
dark man approaching them. 
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He spoke in a deep voice, 
“Who are you, children? And 
why do you look so sad?” 

Ashu replied, “We are 
twins, Ashu and Sunita, and 
are sad because we were late 
to reach school and missed 
our first ever chance of 
seeing a magic show.” 

“Do not be sad. We shall ^ 
have tea together and I shall 
give you some wonderful 
surprises.” 

The children’s faces lit up 
once more. “You are invited 
to have tea with us. By the 
way, what is your name, 
uncle?” 

“My name,” said the man, 

“is Mr. Hangabeedoo.” The 
children giggled at the fuhhy 
name. 

They went to their house 
and their mother gave them 
permission to have Mr. Han¬ 
gabeedoo to come with them 
to tea. 

Ashu opened the lid of the 
teapot and what did he see! 
Instead of tea, there were- 
little fish swimming in water 
inside the teapot. "Amazing!” 
exclaimed Ashu. 

But that was not all, for 
long ribbons came out from 
Ashu’s pockets and bits of 
coloured paper from the bis¬ 
cuits. Suddenly there was a 
loud noise and a large toy 
train stood in the rooiQ and 
began to go round and round 
the table. 

“Oh! this is really a gr^t 
surprise,” said Sunita. 

“I,” said Mr. Hangp- 
beedoo, “am the magician 
who was supposed to be per¬ 
forming a magic show for the 



children of your school. I 
missed the last bus and thus 
had to cancel the show. I 
came here to tea with you 
and all your friends have 
missed what you have got.” 

“Hooray,” cried Ashu and 
Sunita in union. “We did not 
miss the magic show after 
all.” 

“And, do not forget to look 
under your pillows tomor¬ 
row, for there you shall find 
a gift from me. I must leave 
now.” 

“Good bye, Mr. Hanga¬ 
beedoo. And thanks too,” 
said Ashu and Sunita. 

“What will the others say 
when we tell them about 
this?” said Sunita, when 
they went to bed that night. 
“We had a special magic 
show and got a dear little 
puppy too!” 

And when th^r got up the 
next morning, they saw a 
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doll lying under Sunita’s pil¬ 
low and a toy car under 
Ashu’s. They said that they 
could not have been happier! 
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Story:Vi kram Rajan(14)N.Q 


OW which cycle 
l^y would you like to 
^ ^ have, 

Ravi?” asked his father. 

His parents had taken 
him to a cycle shop to buy a 
cycle. He had outgrown his 
previous one. • 

‘That one!” he said point¬ 
ing to an enormously large 
model. 

“But that’s too large for 
you Ravi!” countered his 
mother. 

“Oh, no! ofc»urse not. I 
want only that one and none 
else.” 

“But why only that large 
one? Why not anything 
else?” asked his father 
surprised. 

“Because all my friends 
have large ones, that’s 
why,” he said defiantly. 
Ravi was the only child of 



cle 
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buying another one. 

“Don’t be stubborn, Ravi,” 
added his father. 

“I want that one,” he 
yelled. And that was that. 

That evening when his 
friends were playing he 
wheeled his new cylce to¬ 
wards them. Prasad was the 
oldest and was also the 
leader of the group. He was 
very wild in his ways and led 
his friends into them as 


lustratlonsiPyush Dutti 


with laughter. 


Of course! What do you 
take me, for? A baby?" said 
Ravi not liking being 
lauded at one bit. 

“Of course you are a little 
kid aren’t you?" countered 
Jagan. 

T’... I’ll see to it that 
you get punished,” said 
Ravi impressing upon his 
friends that his father was a 
lawyer in the city of Banga¬ 
lore. 

“Okay, okay, we didn’t 
mean to hurt you," said 
Prasad trying to calm him. 
“Do you know we have 
discovered a little pool on 
the outskirts of the town 
and we’d like to show it to 
you? Care to come?” 

Ravi agreed and they tool 
out their bicycles all ready U 
start. “Do you think you car 


his parents and they did eve¬ 
rything to please him. This 
made Ravi very haughty, 
stubborn and boastful. His 
friends were not very rich 
and Ravi enjoyed boasting to 
them. 

“Ravi, your friends have 
bigger cycles because they 
are older and taller than 
you,” said his mother trying 
her best to talk him into 


well. 

“Hey! Look at my new 
bicycle,” he called. His 
friends came running to 
him. 

“Who does that large cycle 
belong to Ravi?” asked 
Prasad. 

‘To me, of course.” 

‘Tou! Do you think you 
will be able to ride it?" 
Prasad and his friends 


make it?” asked Jagan of 
Ravi, “dop’t you think the 
cycle is too big for you?” 

Tf you want I’ll take you 
on my bike; the road is very 
bad," offered Krishna 
politely. 

“Of jpourse not, I can come 
on my bike,” Ravi said scorn 
fully. 

So they set off towards the 
pool. Ravi tried his best to 
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keep up with the rest of 
them. But it was useless, 
his foot hardly reached the 
pedal. So he decided he had 
to monkey pedal the 
bicycle. 

Now monkey pedalling.is 
not very easy. To put one leg 
through the bar and hold the 
seat with one hand and the 
handle with the other is not 
comfortable at all. But that 
was the only way he could 
keep up with the rest of the 
group. 

They finally reached the 
pool an hour later. Ravi was 
last, with three scratches, 


His friends noticing the 
gathering darkness had 
ridden fast. Ravi tried his 
best to pedal as fast as he 
could and reach home before 
it got very dark. But that 
was not to be, for going 
down a slope, he lost his bal¬ 
ance and went hurtling 
down, his cycle on top of 
him. He could hardly get up. 
His leg was badly swollen. 
He tottered to one side of the 
road and sat down on a rock. 
He was in tears. He would 
not be able to make it home 
now. 

He sat there for about an 


own locality. Rahim chacha 
was astonished at the sight 
of Ravi. 

“Oh! what a mess! what 
happened to you?” 

“I fell down chacha” 
replied Ravi. Rahim chacha 
lifted Ravi and placed him 
gingerly beside the driver’s 
seat, and threw the bicycle 
behind in the truck along 
with a lot of other cargo. 

All the way home Ravi sat 
brooding at his behaviour 
and his stubbornness which 
had landed him in such a 
mess. He was so engrossed 
in his thoughts, he didn't 


two cuts and a slightly 
sprained ankle. But all was 
forgotten when he saw the 
pool. The boys stripped to 
tl^ir briefe and jumped into 
the pool. After a long cool 
bath, they got out. It was 
then that they noticed Ravi’s 
cuts and scratches. Once 


hour when a truck ap¬ 
proached him from town. 

He hailed the truck. It 
skidded to a halt and a head 
poked out. “What are you 
doing here, Ravi?” asked a 
familiar voice. 

Ravi immediately recogni¬ 
sed it as that of Rahim 


notice he had been carried 
into his house and his 
mother was fussing over him 
and bandaging his wounds. 
Once all his wounds and 
sprain had been taken care 
of, he retired to his room. 

That night in privacy he 
made a vow to himself that 


again thoy asked Ravi if he 
would like to be taken 
home riding pillion behind 
one of them. But he refused 
Bveiyone’s offer. And that 
was that for his friends did 
not like to aiiguewitha 
stubborn person like Ravi. 

Ravi was left far behind. 










THE CROW AND THE PITCHER 

Ullal Sankarshan Kini (14) Bangalore lllufltnitiont: Subir Roy 


Unlike the Aesop fable. 

This is not so predictable. 

In the true Aesop fable we see, 

That the story is simple. 

It was a hot sunny day, 

And a crow was perched on a mound of hay. 

The crowds throat was parched and dry. 

As it looked over the fields of rye. ^ ^ 

Straining its eyes and craning its neck, ^ 

It saw in the distance a brown speck. # 





After rising high in the air. 

The crow aimed at the brown, spedt there. 
The crow came closer and cUmer, 

And distinguished the object as a jdteher. 
The crow perched on the pitcher. 

And peeped into its interior, 
luting at the bottom of the pitcher. 

Was less than half a pint ofu xtter. 
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Precariously perched on the rim. 
Chances of drinking were slim. 
Looking sulkily at the rye. 

It uttered a crow that was wry. 
Concerning the fable of Aesop, 
This is where the similarities stop. 



jm 




A crow probably would, \ 

Die if it should, 

Drop into this blessed and large pitcher, \ 

A thousand small stones for the sake of water. 
It could rather, ^ 

Overturn the pitcher, ^ Jr 

And then drink, /mk. 

Water to its brink. a 


So the crow with all its might. 

Plunged itself into a diving flight. 

Its claws were ready to alter, 

The position of the helpless pitcher. 

The rim quite helpless in the crow’s grip, 
Made the unstable pitcher slip. 




The pitcher wavered and the pitcher wobbled. 
And finally the pitcher toppled. 

And with an ear-splitting shatter. 

The pieces of the pitcher on the ground did 

^ scatter. 



Overjoyed and hysterical, the crow did drink. 
The few pints of water up to its brink. 

The crow in the Aes<^ fable you know. 

Was actually God incognito. 

For a crow to work with a thousand stones at 

length. 

What is needed, is superhuman strength. 












Story: Smita Saxena 
Illustrations: 

Chaitali Chatteij 


(O 


I T was a hot, sunny 

day and unluckily for 
us it was our Maths 
period. Our teacher was 
teachinjl ns Trigonometry. 
'I’ho ckiss was stuffy and on 
top of it DESU had cut off its 
electricity supply. Soon I 
drifted off to sleep. Gosh! 
Imagine my fright when I 
saw a dark, ferocious-looking 
man sealed in front of me. 




I'I - 






VI I 

[y 


))h 


and there to my utter delight 
I saw all my closest friends. 
Of course the studious ones 
had lieen sent to Heaven. I 
thanked my stars. After 
settlingdown in Hell I 


started racking my brain 
and made a plan to play a 
prank on our teacher. We 
knew our teacher was very 
fond of chocolate caramels. 
Since lichchi seeds look very 


Later I I'ame to know this 
man was Lord Yania. I saw 
an equally ferocious-looking 
lady seated lieside him. It 
w'as our Maths teacher! She 
told Lord Yama that I was a 
mischief maker and that T 
iiad troubled her by playing 
pranks on her. ^ 

“Send her to Hell,” Yama ^ 
roared. « 

I was marched off to Hell 
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much like caramels we 
planned to take her a box of 
caramels—mixed with 
lichchi seeds of course! 

The next day when we 
held the open box before her 
she popped one of the lichchi 



‘caramels’ into her mouth. 
When she saw that I was 
trying to suppress a mischie¬ 
vous smile she realised I was 
the gang leader and picked 
up a scale to beat me and 
then Phatakl I experienced 


pain in my hand. 

Immediately I woke up 
and saw my teacher with a 
ruler in hand yelling at me. 

Alas! I had to spend the 
whole day standing outside 
the class. 



/’in cuigry 

Ullal Kenylka Kini (10) ^ 

niustrationsK^haitali Chatteijee 
When Vm angry, 

My face goes red. 

And like a volcano. 

The thoughts of being good, 

Qo out of my head. 

Then I stamp my foot and say, ^ 

*7 want everytfUng-My way/" < ’ 

"No you c<m%" says my brother! 

"If not m tell mother." 

I go and complain, 

"Ammo/ he’s trouHing my brain! 

"Sonny,"says my mother, 

"Don’t trouble her again!" 

Then he smiles a sneaky smile, 

"Tomorrow III have my way!" 

But I don’t think about the next day. 

Because it’s a long, long way away! 
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T he old gentleman in 
the wheelchair i 

smiled at the twelve- 
year-old boy on the other 
side of the fence. 

“Ck>me on over, Santosh,” ' 
he whispered. “You know K^^SSSSBm 
how to climb." 

Ignoring the call, Santosh 
went out of the gate. Then 
returned reluctantly after a 
moment and scrambled up 
the mimosa tree. The old 
man chuckled to see the b<^ 
climbing the tree, as it was . 
a source of amusement for 
the old man. 

After plucking a few 
twigs, he jumped on the 
ground and sat on the 
verandah with a wry face. 

At the fkr end of the play- 

ground, was a group of boys. ^ .'y.ljB 

Santosh did not seem inter- ..y 

ested in their game. He 

was lonely, for his sister was 

in a boarding school. It was . 

not that he always missed * ^ 

her but now the auspicious ‘ 

occasion of Rakshabandhan (/ )U 

was near, he missed her. 'mW^ 

The thought of having no ' 






story: Neha Kala, Pauri (Garawni/ 
IllustrationssDeepak Harichandan 







- -A % 

- r *y I' 




The thought of having no 
one to tie a rakhi round his 
wrist pinched his heart. ' 

The old man marked 
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his gloomy fiaoe and asked accept this. Tears gathered tolerate his presence and 

kindly, “Has somebody behind his thick black eye- ran into the bathroom. As 

beaten you? Or have you lashes. Running towards his he was bu^ bathini^ swert 

broken the old record?’* room, he flung himself on words stung his ears. 

Santosh glared at him the bed and now the tears “Oh! it’s Didi Isuppoee 

dumbfounded. tumbled down his red he cried vehemently. With a 

“Come on, what is it? cheeks. “Dic^i has forgotten towel wrapped round his 

How much time do you take me,” he murmured. “She body, he came out. To his 

to get a word out of your loves me no more.” Furious surprise Sirisha was stand- 

mouth?” with anger, he tore the ing with a sandal wood 

“Grandpa, there is letters from Sirisha he had perflimed rakhi for him. 

nothing to worry about. It is preserved. Some time later He gazed incredulously at;] 
time for your evening sleep gathered round his her. Before the image of the ] 

walk,” Santosh retorted eyes. goddess, Sirisha tied tl» 1 

irritably. The next day was string of love round his 

Santosh waited eagerly Rakshabandhan. The day wrist. A few moments later || 

for his father who would dawned bright and clear, Santosh was part of the r 

bring the mail. He was engulfing the whole region crowd walking proudly and ' 

quite sure that Sirisha Di's with golden sunlight. San- displaying his special roitAi 1 

rakhi would be in the mail, tosh woke up with heavy to all his friends. A smile 

But his heart sank when he eyes. He was sadder than danced on his lips as he ^ 

found his hopes collapsing. ever. To aggravate his took in the compliments for | 

“No letter from Sirisha,” miseries, Rajat too came his rakhi. Grandpa only I 

Mr. Kapoor said, patting with showy rakhis round his watched his activities from ! 

Santosh on his back. wrist. the verandah. 


His ears were not ready to Santosh could not 
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*' -■-^RADEEP was sitting After he came back he mirror he saw that he was 
in front of his T.V. went to his uncle’s house. big as a man. He went out < 

and was munching His uncle lived nearby and the bedroom and said ‘1 am 

chips. had retired from the Army. going, uncle.” 

His sister said, “Aren’t His uncle did not notice him, His uncle did not notice, 

you ^ing to school?” so Pradeep slipped into his His eyes were glued to the 

“I’ll come soon!” he told uncle’s bedroom. It was full T.V. 

her, “and stop disturbing me. of the things he owned when Pradeep went out and saw 
Can’t you see my favourite he was in the army. Pradeep poster saying, “Come to the 

programme is on?” Pradeep found some big leather boots, trials and try to get selecte( 

was a skinny boy who ate He put them on but they for the football match.” 

like a horse but still re> were too big for him. When Pradeep went thei 

mained skinny. After some He wistfully said, “Oh, I he was given a football to 

time he switched off the T.V. really wish I was eighteen practice with. When they a! 

took his bag and ran to and could wear these boots.” went to hear the results, 

school. When he looked in the big Pradeep found that he had 
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been selected for the match. 
He was going home when he 
remembered that he could 
not take the boots home. He 
went to his uncle’s house 
and took off the boots. He 
was small again. 

The next day he put the 
boots on and went for foot¬ 
ball practice. After the 
practice, they played two 
matches and won both. They 
were now in the finals. The 
finals were to be played the 
next day. He returned the 
boots and went home. He fell 


asleep and had very funny 
dreams. He saw himself sit¬ 
ting on a football and jump¬ 
ing around saying, “Goal! 
Goal!” He woke up suddenly. 
He was sitting on his pillow 
and saying, "Goal! Goal!” 

It was 9.00 a.m. The 
match was at 9.15 a.m. 

He hurriedly pulled off his 
pyjamas, put on a shirt and 
shorts and some socks and 
tore off to his uncle’s house. 
He put on the boots and 
rushed off to play the match. 
They won and he was given 


the prize. He took it home 
but returned the boots first 
and told his mother he got it 
in school for a football 
match. 

Then he took some chips, 
sat in front of the T.V. and 
started munching them. 


“I am watching my 
favourite programme,” he 
told his sister. 



I .■ 'PiDDLLifV"... 

t* y/hah is fiakien be{yoir>e you ^ ItP .(7X D\d ^r?OA 

OWhatdiii t{7e halhoy) ea^tothe .^5X9(10 

pWhah did -tfje jbencil ^av/ io +he .nc?/ wo Aiy ioq i 

pfiojv do you catch a 6<^u.(r»K>e/ f.awv saaiy 0Wii3 

0What has eSkene, W can’t a door? .ON via 
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COMPANY 


Story: Bhaskar Dutt (14) 
New Delhi 
Illustrations: 
Shantanu Chattei;}ee 


T he man behind the 
desk belched, loudly. 
He scratched his 
two-day-old stubble and sat 
back in his chair. 

He looked at the short, 
balding gentleman across 
the desk and said in heavily 
accented English, “You were 
saying. Doctor...” he glanced 
at the visiting card on the 
table,“...Sen?” 

‘Yes,” Sen rifled through 
some papers he had kept on 
the table “I presume you 
know of the tomb of Amen- 
emhat II in...” 

“Amenem who?” inter¬ 
rupted, the official. , 

' ■ < I f 1 '<L ' 1 ^ 


V'lft' 


■b'ir A'- 





(14) Sen tried not to show his 
frustration. He would not 
have believed that this was 
> the headquarters of the De¬ 
partment of Archaeology in 
Cairo had he not been here 
before. 

“Amenemhat the Sec- 
ond,” he said, “a very minor 
udly. ^2th dynasty pharaoh who 
; ruled for only about four 
gat years. His tomb is near 
Lisht, where the Faiyum 
•I Basin meets the Nile Valley.” 
s’ “Ah, I see.” 

avily could see that he did 

vere Maybe he should only 

iced have used monosyllables. 

,e “Well,” he went on,“ for the 
past six months a team of 
agj, three other Egyptologists 
t on and I have been investigat- 
X ing this tomb. It is not much 
5 a- of a tourist attraction, just a 
small sandstone structure 
which draws little attention. 
However, when we opened 
* it up two months ago, with 
the permission of your 
R}^ \ Department, of course, we * 

found the inner walls cov- 
-jmifered with script. A friend 
;;A 4 ^^B^iphered it for me and 
^ up with this.” Sen 

^ 1 s^wed the official a large 
^^'T^file of typed matter. j 

“I will come back to this i|p 

J WK while, but first let me tell^ 
^ou of something else." > 

P * I 

r It was two days since the 
^ team had opened up the 
musty tomb. 


‘It is not really very 
much,’ thought Sen. How¬ 
ever, since they had not 
expected too much from the 
tomb of such a minor ruler, 
it was not a disappoint¬ 
ment, either. The two 
things that really interested 
Sen were the engraved walls 
and the sarcophagus that 
held the long-dead phar¬ 
aoh’s body. The rest were 
just pots and pans and a 
couple of large stone jars. 

Sen looked at the whitish 
pattern in his hand, that was 
the X-ray photograph of the 
sarcophagus. The body 
inside had not been mum¬ 
mified and was therefore 
almost in a total state of 
disintegration. But that was 
not what interested Sen. 
What held his attention 
was the small opaque object 
that showed up clearly as a 
complex but regular shape. 
Sen wondered what they 
would find when they would 
open the sarcophagus... 

He looked up at a sharp 
crack. They had finally 
opened it. He hurried to 




... 

^■1 

1 

J 


'i 
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the box. All around him 
faces showed keen antici¬ 
pation. 

What showed up in the X- 
ray as a well-deflned white¬ 
ness seemed to be a smallish 
metal object, the size of a 
cigarette pack. It did not 
look like a product of ancient 
Egyptian metal working. In 
fact it looked as if it would be 
tough to duplicate even 
today. 

What was it? What signifi¬ 
cance did it have to be kept 
so close to the pharaoh’s 
body? 

Sen looked at the official. 

The latter stirred. "Well? 
Didn’t you find out what it 
was?” 

“Of course we did. I am of 
the definite opinion that it 
was not made, repeat not 
manufactured in Egypt.” 

“Not in Egypt? Then 
where? Greece? The Middle 
East? Italy?” 

“Not in any of these 
places. The object isn’t just 
one piece made by a mould. 

It is made of several differ¬ 
ent pieces, each too complex 
to be individually moulded. 

It is made of titanium, a 
metal neither discovered 
then, nor found in Egypt. 

The pieces were jointed 
together by a complicated 
method, complicated even 
for us, today. It contained a 
higher hydrocarbon, one 
that was not known to man 
until about a century ago. 

But the funniest thing is 
that this piece functions as a 
cigarette lighter...” 


"What??r’ 

“...or very like one, any¬ 
way. That, I think, is evi¬ 
dence enough." 

"Evidence of what?” 

“I will tell you that in 
time. First, I will read an 
excerpt from the script I had 
mentioned earlier. 

‘The stars themselves fell 
to earth blowing dust every¬ 
where. When the dust 
settled we saw the Brothers 
of Ra step down from their 
stars. We touched the 
ground with our heads many 
times for fear of displeas¬ 
ing the gods. Only the 
pharaoh stood unafraid, for 
he is second only to Ra 
himself. 

‘Then the gods spoke to us 
without speaking, as is their 
way. For much time did they 
speak to us of the stars and 
other earths. We did not 
understand and were afraid 
of their wrath. But the gods 
forgave us for our 
ignorance.” 

‘The Eldest of the broth¬ 
ers came up to the pharaoh 
and took from him his 
sceptre. The Eldest used the 
Fire rock on it and it burnt 
at once. Then the Eldest 
gave to the pharaoh the Fire 
rock. 

“Then the Brothers went 
into their homes in the stars 
that were on earth. 

‘They returned to Ra’s 
palace in the sky.” 

The official looked at Sen 
for a long time. ‘What,” he 
said, “are you trying to say?” 

“I am saying that in 1961 
B.C., a group of aliens 


landed nearLisht. Th^ 
were met by Pheuraoh Amen* 
emhat II and his courtiers. 
Do not interrupt, please. 
Then they gave to the 
pharaoh a device that could 
produce fire, much like a 
cigarette lighter does today. 
This is the object we 
found in the sarcophagus. 
Incidentally, it works quite 
well.” 

The official spluttered, 
trying to convert his laugh¬ 
ter into a sudden fit of 
coughing. 

Sen said,. '1 am supposed 
to tell the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment first about any find 
during our research. I have 
done so. If you don’t believe 
me, fine. I have done my 
duty. I believe, in the light of 
our finds, that we of the 
Earth are not alone, as we 
have so far believed. We 
have company." 

Sen got up and walked 
out leaving the official 
gasping for breath. He had 
told the government. Now he 
could tell the world. 

Behind him the official 
sat, having finally con¬ 
trolled his spluttering. 

‘What utter rubbish,’ he 
thought. ‘Company! Huh!!’ 
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MOVIHGi 'v. 

EXPERIEMCE 

Story: 

Debashish Mohapatra 
(15) 

Sainik School, Orissa 

W HEN I was 13, I 

took a great fancy for 
a particular brand of 
sports shoes. Determined to 
buy myself a pair, I saved 
most of my ptx:ket money. At 
the end of six months I had 
eighty rupees. I was very 
happy thinking I could now 
buy the shoes. But when I 
got to the shop I was told no 
pair cost less than Rs. 150.00 
Sad and unhappy I went 
to the cinema hall. My seat 
was next to a lioy who was 
wearing a wonderful pair of 
shoes. 1 looked at it several 
times with envy. When the 
film ended I got up to go but 
the boy still sat in his seat, 
looking around. When I told 
him it was time to go, he 
said his servant would come 
to fetch him in the car. 

Surprised, I turned to go, 
thinking about the boy 
waiting for his car. Just 
then the boy’s servant 
arrived. He helped the boy 
up from his seat. It was 
then that I noticed that the 
boy was lame and had an 
artificial leg. 

There and then I prayed 
to God not to take my leg for 
a mere pair of shoes. 
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Story: Gyana Meera (10) 


Illustrations: Khitish 


I CLOSED my new 
mystery book and 
went to sleep. I slept 
soundly and my dreams 
were full of thieves getting 
into empty houses. My 
mother woke me up in the 
morning. I got out of bed 
and walked up to the 
window. I noticed that our 
neighbouring house’s win¬ 
dow pane was broken. 

A theft! I was thrilled. I 
quickly had my bath and 
thought about the theft 
while eating my breakfast. 
The thief must have gone in 
through the window. I 
wondered what he had 
stolen. I thought it would be 
easy to solve the mystery 
along with my friend, Bina. ' 
I must tell her quickly. I 
must hurry. 


I was thinking hard as I i 
walked towards Bina’s 
house. She was in the r 

garden, watering the plants. 

“Meera, come here 
quickly,” she called out on 
seeing me, “I have something 
to tell you.” r 

I ran over to her. “You 
know, Meera, those boys 
over there broke the window 
pane of your neighbour’s 
house while playing cricket,” 
said Bina. 

So it was only a cricket 
ball which broke the windo'' 
pane, not a thief? 
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Story; 

Trlna Bandopadhyay 
Air Forc;e Bal Bharati 
School, New Delhi 


Illustrations^^ 
Khitish Chatteijee 




I TS eyes were blood¬ 
shot. It slowly crept 
up the terrain of the 
planet. The air stung its 
scaly skin like the sting of a 
bee. It had lost the map of 
the base of this hostile 
planet. Its ship had mal¬ 
functioned, its weapons had 
refused to function and it 
had ripped a small hole in 
the mask of its air supply. 
Slowly the five-footed crea¬ 
ture made its way to the 
base according to what it 
remembered of the map. 
“One drink coming up,” 
shouted Mark, the bar 
attendant. There was 
merrymaking and lots of 
sounds of laughter coming 
from the base. It was an 


exceptionally joyful day for 
the five member crew of the 
shipZata-4. They had 
discovered and dug out large 
deposits of Zzzootagesos, a 
mineral which could wipe 
out the space plague affect¬ 
ing millions ofEarthmen 
living in the colonies of 
Pluto and beyond. 

Captain i^lo, the 
six-foot, handsome captain 
of the Zata-4 was talking to 
his co-pilot, Meera. Beside 
them were standing the 
engineer-jack, the miner- 
Ahmed and the Doctor- 
Sally. They were all think¬ 
ing of the laurels they would 
earn after reaching Earth 
or Pluto. All at once they 
started talking about it and 


then, obviously started 
laughing. 

The other people on the 
base too were in a joyful 
mood It was not bften they 
had a chance to drink liquor. 
But nothing could have 
prepared them for the shock 
awaiting them. 

‘Were those lights of the 
base or the ship?* won¬ 
dered the creature. Its 
body was already weary 
from crawling on that 
uneven terrain with leas air 
supply. But it had to com¬ 
plete its mission. It toiled 
on and*on and on and at 
last, it reached there. It 
was the ship that was to 
take the precious mineral to 
Pluto. He took out the 
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disintegrator, the only 
weapon which functioned 
properly on this hostile 
planet.He took aim, took a 
deep breath, was about to 
fire and then it sensed his 
presence. It could sense 
the presence of its arch 
enemy—Captain Solo. 

It was on a suicidal 
mission, prepared for the 
worst. Its first and main job 
was to destroy the ship and 
the base and then go away 
with the mineral, needed 
badly by its own people. 

But temptation is not easy 
to resist. It made some 
calculations in its head 
and then cooked up a 
plan and then proceeded 
accordingly. 


The base was suddenly 
filled with a loud beeping 
sound. The dial of Captain 
Solo’s dangerometre started 
flickering and began to 
point at “DANGER”. 

“Let’s go!” he shouted to 
his crew mates. They all 
went running with him to 
the ship, without being told. 
They knew of the danger. 

They reached the ship 
and as Captain Solo sus¬ 
pected, there was his old 
enemy, Skypok, standing 
triumphantly. 

“You know you are 
defeated. Solo,” said Skypok. 
“I have released posionous 
gas into the base and have 
now sealed the doors 
through your ship’s controls. 


allowing only you to come 
out. You are doomed.” 

“I know,” said Captain 
Solo quietly. 

His peaceful countenance 
infuriated Skypok and it 
said, “Into the base with you. 
Now I’ll have you killed 
before three minutes are 
over and I will leave the 
planet with all the precious 
mineral you have collected.” 

As his breath left him, 
Captain Solo said quietly, “I 
am sorry Skypok, but I 
should have told you that 
the ship is programmed for 
self-destruction if anybody 
other than I fly it and that 
the mineral has already been 
sent to the planet of Pluto.” 
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ON me omei^ sipe? 


Story: Anupama Jayachandran (16) DPS R.K. Puram, New Delhi 
niustrations:Deepak Harichandan 



T 


RR-RING! The 
alarm trilled loudly 
shattering the 
silence of the room. Neetu 
opened her eyes slowly to see 
sunlight streaming in 
through the open windows. 
She jpmped out of bed, re¬ 
membering that she had 
turned sweet sixteen today! 
She thought of the party in 
the evening, the guests and 
presents galore, her heart 
racing in excitement. 

In half an hour she was 
dressed and ready, hurrying 
awaken 
However, she 
'sbed 

empty. 

“Mummy!” Neetu called, 
wondering where she was. 

“What is it, Neetu?” came 
the answering voice from the 
direction of the kitchen. 

Neetu found her mother 
icing the chocolate cake she 
had baked the day before. 
‘Why did you have to get up 
so early to do this, Ma? Even 
yesterday you had a late 
night. Your eyes are looking 
puffy today,” Neetu 
commented. 

“Brea)cf^^ is still not 
ready child, and I haven’t 
yet finished making all the 
items for the party,” said 
mother looking up from the 
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cake to smile wearily at 
Neetu. 

Neetu gave her a quick 
peck on the cheek and 
proceeded towards the 
drawing>room. 

‘*Where is the birthday 
girl?” a booming voice asked 
and Neetu turned to see her 
father, a broad smile on his 
face. She rushed into his 
arms to be wished "Happy 
Birthday”. 

“Papa, ril just ring up 
Roma and ask her to get 
along a few of her records so 
that we can play them at the 
party,” said Neetu hurrying 
towards the telephone. Roma 
was her best friend. 

‘Teenagers!’ thought Mr. 
Sharma exasperated ly. 

They were always in such a 
mad rush, thinking of what 
to do next even before one 
job was complete. His Neetu 
was a very sweet girl and 
was always the topper in 
her class. His heart swelled 
with pride as he thought 
of his only daughter. 

Though ‘Dennis the Menace’ 
and ‘Snoopy’ had been 
banished from her room to 
make place for George Mi¬ 
chael and Tom Cruise, she 
was still a child at heart, 
with very grown up ideas, he 
mused. 

Mr. Sharma went into the 
kitchen to And his wife, 
Suman, getting breakfast 
ready, having finished icing 
the cake which now stood 
proudly on the kitchen 
platform. ‘Isn’t breakfast 
ready?” he queried. 

‘It’s nearly ready,” Suman 


replied and went on to add, 
“If Neetu had lent a hand, it 
would have been ready on 
time.” It was so hot in the 
kitchen, and she was begin¬ 
ning to get irritated. 

“Suman, it’s her birthday 
today. Let her do as she 
pleases; after all a birthday 
comes just once in a year.” 

“If it was a matter of just 
one day, I wouldn’t have 
mentioned it,” Mrs. Sharma 
replied, her brow wrinkling 
with worry as she recalled 
how, for the past few weeks 
Neetu had seemed too busy 
to talk to her, leave alotie 
help her, listening to music 
for hours together or chat¬ 
ting to a friend on the 
telephone. 

“No one’s picking up the 
telephone at Roma’s place,” 
said Neetu advancing into 
the kitchen. “Of late she has 
been rather dull and moody, 
speaking but little. It is not 
like her at all. I wonder if 
anything could be the matter 
with her.” 

‘The young lady must 
have overslept,” replied her 
father as he laid the table. 
Soon breakfast was over, 
after which Neetu was asked 
to accompany her parents to 
their bedroom. 

On the bed was a parcel, 
beautifully wrapped, which 
her mother gave her with a 
kiss, wishing her ‘TIappy 
Birthday”. 

Her eyes shining in an¬ 
ticipation, Neetu un¬ 
wrapped the parcel to reveal 
an ethereal looking white 
scdwar kameez with exqui¬ 
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site work round the neck 
and the sleeves. Neetu could 
feel tears welling up in her 
eyes as she fought to keep 
them back. 

“Do you like it, darling” 
asked her mother anxiously. 

In a voice devoid of all 
happiness Neetu replied, 
“Yes” as she walked out, 
parcel in hand, while her 
father looked at her, 
bewildered. Suman looked 
away feeling guilty and 
upset, recalling how Neetu 
had set her heart on a tight 
black skirt with matching 
top that they had seen 
while shopping one day. 

She had contemplated 
buying it. However, it was 
too expensive and more over, 
immodest. 

In her room upstairs 
Neetu was now weeping 
freely. ‘Oh! How could Ma 
have done this to me, know¬ 
ing that I had set my heart 
on the black skirt and top. 
How very unkind and rigid 
in outlook she is!’ thought 
Neetu. She furiously 
remembered how just the 
previous week she had been 
dissuaded from buying a pair 
of suede shoes, conveniently 
forgetting that she already 
owned three pairs and how 
her mother had pursed her 
lips disapprovingly when 
she had applied lipstick 
while going out for a party. 
Oh! How very lucky Roma 
was to have such broad¬ 
minded, generous parents, 
who gave her loads of 
pocket money to spend on 
what she wanted and kept 
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a car at her disposal to visit 
her friends or go shopping! 
Roma had all the freedom in 
the world to do just as she 
pleased, with no interfer¬ 
ence from her parents. ‘How 
very unfair her parents 
were!’ she thought her body 
racking with sobs. 

Lunch was a grim affair. 


The delicious Pav-Bhaji her 
mother had so painstakingly 
prepared seemed tasteless to 
Neetu. Throughout the 
party too she remained sulky 
and irritable, her mood 
having worsened when 
Roma did not come. As soon 
as the party was over Neetu 
went straight to the tele- 


This time it was Kalu, 
their servant, who answered 
the telephone. “Kalu, Roma, 
ko bulaoicall Roma)*'Neetu 
said. 

“Memsahib,” said Kalu 
agitatedly, “Roma ko kal mat 
khoon ki ultiyan huieen 
aur aspatal le jaane par pat 
chala ki woh nasheele 
davaon ka sevan karti thi 
(Roma vomitted blood last 
evening and when she was 
admitted to the hospital it 
was revealed that she had 
been taking drugs.” 

Neetu felt her hands 
going numb as her head 
reeled from the shock. “No,” 
she Eicreamed aloud. 

Her daughter’s scream 
brought Suman running. 
“What happened, Neetu?” 
she asked worriedly. 

“Mummy, Roma...” said 
Neetu and burst into sobs as 
she told her mother the 
whole story. Held close 
against her mother, she 
realised that though Roma 
and she were of the same 
age she would never have 
thought of taking dru^. 

The realisation hit her like a 
thunderbolt that she owed 
her good sense and rational 
thinking to her parents’ 
careful upbringing. Hugging 
her mother, eyes alight 
with love and gratitude, 
Neetu said, “I love you very 
much, Maand am very sorry 
for having hurt you.” 

Suman sighed in relief. 
The truth had at last 
dawned on her daughter. 
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Story: Magandeep (13) Modem School, New Delhi 
Illu8trations:Khitish Chatteijee 


S it over?” Gleen thing’s gone. However our covered almost 70% of the 
asked Karth, coming spaceship’s all right. Re- global population after 

to her senses. member how this job was scientists found a cure for 

‘Tes. It’s happened. All assigned to us? First the cancer. This dust from 

gone. Destroyed. Shattered.” large cloud over the moon. outer space had antibodies 

Gleen was still shocked Cosmonauts went to ex- which could exist in vacu- 

from last night’s incident. plore it and got back a bit of urns and act as neutralizers. 

The part she had played it. After months of re- Th^ would disinfect the 

yesterday was fresh in her search scientists trium- Aids vermins within a 

memory. A very major part phantly concluded that a bit person. The DNA would 

it was. Karth, without any of this mixed with thede- pass this on from 

doubt had played the leading oiQrribose nucleic acid (DNA) generation to generation, 

role. Gleen was happy to of a person would banish And Aids would become 

play second fiddle Yet both Aids from his family. Even history. However it was 



were not content with their 
parts-they had failed in their 
mission! 

Karth had just started 
telling Jack, the space 
boy, about yesterday. They 
had found him buried under 
a sub etha—underground 
tunnel. He was absolutely 
dazed. All he remembered 
was that he was going to get 
glasses to serve Marcola to 
everybody. Karth was now 
telling him how things took a 
nasty turn. 

He began, "It’s all ri^t 
now, Jack. Calm down. The 


his kid’s kids would not get. discovered that the 
it. Aids in 2016 AD had \ magnetic pull between the 
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ramparts of the solar 
system had pushed it out of 
our gala]^. Scientists were 
disappointed but not 
without hope. The NASA 
and NOVA got together. 
After several tests the 
American teenagers Gleen 
and I... of course our names 
were different then—were 
selected for astronaut 
training. We would go in 
search of the cloud. After 
three years of training we 
were prepared. We were to 
take off on August 26, 2016. 

“The great day dawned 
finally. A huge crowd had 
come to see us off. We 
boarded their ship—the 
Blaster—with you, Jack, a 
helper. The countdown 
began and... We were off! 
ZOOM! Within seconds the 
ship went out of sight. 

“Meanwhile back at the 
ACE Space Base (ASB) all 
controls were ready. Link 
had been established with 
the ship. It was a little 
bigger than a dot on the 
screen. The whole atmos¬ 
phere was tense and quiet. 
Inside the ship it was 
different. Gleen was busy 
looking out. I was floating in 
mid-air as we were in zero 
gravity zone. You were busy 


trying to keep important 
things from flying about. 
After fifteen days of trav¬ 
elling at about double the 
speed of light, we entered 
the Alpha Centurian galaxy 
(about 700 light years 
away). The cloud was now 
visible from here and I im¬ 
mediately informed them 
on earth about it. We 
turned our Sucking Howl¬ 
ers out and turned them on 
at full speed. By and by the 
cloud came closer. Soon it 
entered, and filled the bags. 
We turned off the machines 
and put them back correctly. 
Little did we know that 
the sharp particles had cut 
through the bag and 
entered our O^^gen Circula¬ 
tor or air ^tem. The next 
evening we found it exhaust¬ 
ing and difficult to breathe. 
The next morning we were 
using (flinders. All our 


water was polluted. 


One day, since I was 


thirsty I told you to get thosi 
stag still glasses from the 
store. We now had Marcola 
to survive on. Just then the 
Alert alarm started beeping 
I went to the control board. 
It showed that the doud 
had choked the sub-etha 
underground tunnel. I was 
shocked. That’s where you 
were heading. I had no 
choice but to blast the tunne 
and disintegrate the ship for 
a few seconds. Anything 
could happen. We could be 
pulled into space while disin 
tegrating. With my fingers 
crossed, I blasted the 
tunnel. Now I gave Gleen 
some instructions. She went 
and holding onto the side, 
she opened the door. All the 
gas escaped. Gleen too now 
was hanc^ng outside—like a 
person on the edge of a 
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cliff—on the verge of life and 
death. I saw this. But 
what could I do? I did not 
take the next step, but Gleen 
told me over the microphone 
to go ahead. 

“I cried for joy and 
whispered’ ‘Gleen, you are a 
heroine.’ 

‘Then I pressed the red 
button. There was a loud 
noise. I was suspended in 
mid-universe. Gleen was 
sitting on a piece of metal of 


the ship. Again with a loud 
noise the ship pulled itself 
together. Gleen was. at the 
end of the hall. She was 
unconscious. As I focused the 
camera behind the ship, I 
saw the horrid mess we had 
made. It was no different 
from the road back on earth 
during rush hour. All smoke 
and dirt. The same thing we 
had just left behind. Then 
I ” 

Jack had fallen asleep. 


Karth gave him a 
blanket and one to Gleen too 
Thmi telling control oentie 
ASB to manoeuvre the ship 
back to earth safely, he too 
lay down for a while. Think* 
ing of all that he had tried 1 
do for the world and fkiled. 
But Karth had thehappi* 
ness of having "tried to do" 
within him always. And it 
would always remain by hia 
side. 



ANOTHER DAY 


Debashree Boy (13) Jamshedpur 
Illustrations:Khiti8h Chatteijee 


After the black night 
It was dawn, 

The dark night had given 
Way to the morn, 

The glimmering sun showed. 

The smiling child's face bestowed. 
With a cheery spirit of liveliness. 

But to think it was; 

Another day of struggle 

The drowsy butcher honing his knife. 

For a penny four or five. 

Another chance to experience. 

To see, the sordidness of life — 
Another pleading figure 
Cadging for bread. 


Striving to live a life 

Which is filled with regret 

Another youth dismayed, full of frustration. 

Ongoing awful happenings 

With no amelioration. 

Another terrorist pressing his pistol's trigger. 
Aiming at some innocent figure. 

Do we have to see this forever? 

Won't peace last, never? 

Will every morn bring with it 
A fear, an agony? 

Will the smiling child smile again? 

Will we be able to regain 
The spirit of liveliness 
After seeing such pain? 
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Stoiyc Gauri Mohan (12^' 
Villa Theresa /:• '■ 

School, Bombay 
Illustrations; 

Deepak Harlchandan V 

ADDY,”said 

I M Manisha, “why don’t 
I have a mother like 
Vera next door?” 

Her father dropped his 
pen at this innocent query of 
the seven-year-old. His 
eyes moistened with tears as 
he walked upto his daugh¬ 
ter and bade her sit on his 
knees. ‘You had a mother, 
Mani. Wouldn’t you like to 
hear more about her?” he 
asked. Manisha nodded and 
waited for her father to 
begin. 

He cleared his throat 
and said, “Do you remember 
the big grey mansion we 
had in India?” He paused, 
'You were born there. I’m 
sure you haven’t forgotten 
that lady in the blue saree.” 
He pointed to a picture on 
the wall. 

Manisha looked at it. ‘1 
was barely three when I left 
India. I can only recall the 
red bindi and affectionate 
smile.” She stopped as if to 
think and continued, ‘There 







was a big ceremony in our 
house. Eveiyone was 
dressed in white and dadi 
cried bitterly.” 

‘That...that was when 
your mother died,” said her 
father. “She was an angel if 
ever there was one on 
earth.” He hugged Manisha 
tightly and reminded her 
that a month later he had 
been transferred to 
Germany. 

“Daddy,” asked Manisha, 
“was my mother like Vera’s 
mother?” 

“Well, more or less,” said 
her father thinking that 
Manisha was talking about 
the kind Mrs. Jones. He did 
not realise that to his ‘dar¬ 
ling Mani’ Vera’s mother 
was a beautiful, smart lady. 

“Daddy, can’t we get 
Mummy back?” she asked. 


“No,” said Daddy. 

A year later they return* 
to India. 

“I’ve got good news for 
you, Daddy,” said Manishi 
scampering back home fron 
school. ‘Your daughter won 
the art contest!" 

“Congratulations!” said 
her father. “I’ve got good 
news, too,” 

“Did you manage to get 
^ tickets for a vacation in 

I Mussoorie?” 

“No,” he said. 

‘Then what’s the good 
news?” asked Manisha, a bi 
dejecta. 

“I’ve found a mother for 
you!” said her father. 

“Not mother!” shrieked 
Manisha, “stepmother!” She 
did not really mean to be so 
rude, but the shock was so 
sudden. Besides, as a pam 
pered ten-year-old she coulc 
not bear to share her father 
with someone. 

Manisha's father was 
troubled. He had expected 
delightful smile on 
Manisha’s face at the news. 
‘Let her cry to herself. She 
will soon learn to love her 
new mother,’ he thought. 

Meanwhile Manisha 
cried bitterly in her room. 
She was certain that after 
so many years without a 
lady in the house, a mothe: 
would be hard to accept. 
“All the stories show step¬ 
mothers as cruel and 
unkind,” she muttered to 
herself. “Surely, Daddy 
doesn’t want me to be sub 
jected to ill-treatment. I 
won’t compromise, I’mada- 
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mant.” All the while “I can’t stop you at the 

Manisha’s heart ached at the door,” said Manisha stiffly. 


thought of seeing her father 
unhappy. 

Manisha was a gocxi- 
natured girl, gifted with 
virtues like honesty and 
generosity. But her young 
mind, could not cope with, 
more than one thought at a 
time. Now, she could only 
think of the negative 
aspects of having a mother, 
forgetting how she had 
always yearned for oiv.‘. 

“May I come in, my prin¬ 
cess?” asked her lather. 


“Now listen Manisha, 
try and be sensible. Don’t 
you want a mother?” he 
asked. 

“1 want my mother back. 

I don’t want a stranger. I 
want someone like Vera’s 
mother,” corrected Manisha. 

“She’s just like Vera’s 
nnjther ” 

“Promise?” 

“Yes, even bt;tter.” 

“If I find her contrary to 

my expectations..." 

* 

Mani.sha's father had now 
been married for five days. 
The last guest had just left. 
He sighed in relief and 

II 1 % • 1 

called out to Manisha, 





“Come here Mani, you 
haven’t yet had a talk aloni 
with your mother.” 

Manisha walked in 
grumpily. 

“What’s wrong? Don’t yo 
like Mummy?” he asked. 

“She’s not Ukea...er... 
real mother. Vera’s mothei 
is so different!” Manisha 
complained. 

“VVTiy?” asked her father, 
surprised. 

“Vera’s mother is so fair 
and tall and slim!” remarke 
Manisha. “My stepmother’s 
fat, dark and ugly!” 

“Manisha!” shouted 
father. ‘It’s time you stop 
referring to her eis your stej 
mother and develop some 
respect for her." 

Poor Daddy! Little did hi 
realise that it was the worst 
thing he could have said at 
t hat moment. 

Mani burst into tears. ‘1 
knew it!” she shrieked. 
“You,” she said pointing to 
Janaki, her stepmother, 
“have poisoned my father’s 
mind against me. I judged 
your Satanic ways the very 
first day. Please leave my 
father alone!” 

“Hold your tongue! Who 
are you? You can’t be my 
selfiess, beloved child,” said 
Manisha’s father in one 
breath, quite surprised at 
his daughter’s attitude. 

“Forgive her. I’m sure 
we’ll soon become friends,” 
said danaki. 

Mani did not care to 
smile. She tossed her head 
haughtily and walked away 

For the next few days 
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Janaki tried her best to win 
Manisha’s love and admira¬ 
tion, without success. 

One evening, as Manisha 
sat groaning over a Maths 
problem, Janaki walked in. 
“May I help you?” she asked 
sweetly. 

“Do you want to end my 
success at school, too? As it 
is, you have snatched my 
father from me,” said she 
acidly. 

Suppressing her sobs and 
after one last look at 
Manisha, Janaki walked 
away. 

The next day she de¬ 
cided to bake a cake for 
Manisha. She discovered 
that she was short of cocoa. 
“Get me cocoa from the 
market, will you?” she said 
to Manisha. 

Normally Manisha would 
have greeted this request 
with an ‘oh sure’ smile but 
now she liked to believe that 
Janaki was trying to harass 
her. “Don’t you have legs?” 
she said sarcastically, 
“besides, a cake won’t 
change my feelings for you.” 

But at the same time, a 
womanly touch did wonders 
to the house. For one, 

Janaki was a very good cook. 
Although Manisha refused to 
praise Janaki’s cooking in 
front of her, she began to 
relish her meals. To her 
surprise, she found herself 
beaming at a dress that 
Janaki had stitched for her. 
That veiy day Janaki made 
a pudding for her. “Come 
here, my Manisha.” 

“Coming, Mum!” Manisha 


almost said but checked her¬ 
self. What’s come over me? 
Where did that lady learn 
witchcraft?’ she thought, 

‘I’ve come under the spell of 
her evil ways.’ 

Then putting on her 
sternest look she went down. 
“Let me tell you one thing. 
These false acts of kindness 
won’t earn you any re¬ 
spect. I hate you. For once 
and for all,” shouted 
Manisha. 

This was the last straw 
on the camel’s back. Janaki 
burst into tears. ‘I’ve done 
my best,” she cried. “It’s no 
use. You are so obsessed 
with hatred towards me, 
that you’ve forgotten how 
much I’ve done for you.” 

Manisha was shocked. 

She had not expected this. 
For the first time she 
realised how much she really 
loved Janaki. She ran into 
her room. But before she 
went she could heeir Janaki 
shouting, “From today, you 
are my stepdaughter.” 

This was not the way 
Manisha had wanted things 
to be. She looked back at 
the days that had passed. 
How cruel had she been! 

God would never forgive her 
for treating her mother in 
this manner. 

“O God,” she said, “make 
Mummy my friend again. I 
promise to love her more 
than-er-Vera loves hers,” 
she stopped, her eyes 
sparkling with joy. Had she 
found a solution? 

She ran to the market 
with her piggy bank. There 


was a smile on her face. 
Soon she returned and went 
to her room, closing the 
door behind her. After an 
hour or so she peeped into 
Janaki’s room. She was 
sleeping, her face still tear- 
stained. 

‘Good!’ thought Manisha 
and set to work. She made 
hot coffee and baked a crusty 
brown cake. ‘I’m afraid it’s 
not very good,’ she thought 
but draped in a lace cloth it 
seemed beautiful. 

She placed it on the 
table and took out the best 
silverware. Suddenly the 
bell rang. ‘Daddy’s come!’ 
she thought as Janaki 
sleepily went to open the 
door. 

“A small token of grati¬ 
tude,” announced Manisha 
and bowed gracefully as 
Daddy entered. He had a 
merry twinkle in his eyes. 
But Mummy remained ex¬ 
pressionless. They began the 
tea. 

“Mmm! the cake is lovely,” 
remarked Daddy. 

Mummy maintained her 
silence. 

“What’s that?” It was 
Daddy again. Manisha, 
without a word, unveiled 
the surprise. 

A bouquet of flowers, ar¬ 
ranged neatly in a wicker 
basket smiled at Janaki. In 
front of it was a card. 

“To the best mother in the 
world,” it said. 

“Mwisha, I love you!” 
cried an oveijoyed Mummy. 

“My daughter’s back,” said 
Daddy, delighted. 
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Story: Nandita Basu (15) New Delhi Illustrations: ILAshish Bagchi 


F rankie was just 
another creation of 
mine. He was a 
cartoon sketch on a piece of 
milk white paper. He wore a 
pair of jeans which were 
close fitting and a checked 
shirt which had been 
tightly tucked in. His shoes 
were old but clean and his 
shoelaces were tied in a 
perfect bow. 

There was nothing 
special about his face. His 
hair was neatly combed 
although it fell untidily over 
his forehead. His eyes had a 
naughty gleam. His smile 
was his best part. 

Although Frankie was not 
a perfect cartoon, he was 
still the best to me. Perhaps 
it was because of the confi¬ 
dence which showed on his 
face. — 

So, as I sat back to admire 
this almost perfect cartoon, 

I saw something amazing 
happen. The little fellow 
started to move in his white 
cage. My ^es almost 
popped out—how could a 
cartoon figure come to life? 


I rubbed my ^es hard 
till they turned red, but it 
was no illusion. Frankie 
certainly had come to life. 
Then to my surprise, he 
suddenly called out to me, 
in a cartoonish voice, “Could 
you give me a hand?” 

Almost mechanically I 
held out a finger. His thin 
hand held it in a vice-like 



grip, (I was surprised how 
such a feeble figure could 
have so much strength), 
and he pulled himself out of 
the paper. Once he was out 
Frankie started scampering 
on my desk, while I was too 
shocked to even move, 
r He romped about in my 
pencil box, climbed my pile 
of books. He tried to bal¬ 


ance on my pen, but sud¬ 
denly toppled over. He got 
up, embarrassed, and 
looked about to see if some¬ 
one had seen him. This was 
when he noticed me. | 

Frankie stared at me for a | 
few seconds then asked, t 

“Whoareyou?ja{j|: | I 


'^^*Who am I?" I repeated 
his question, surprised. 1 
am your creator.” 

“My creator?” he asked 
even more surprised than 
me. 

“Then who am I?” he 
asked. 

“You? WeU, you are 
Frankie," I suddenly blurted 
out. And so he was named. 






I “Frankie," he said repeat- 
I ing his name. *1 like it," he 
I said after a few minutes. 

I “And I sort of like you too, 
you’re kind of cute,” he said. 

I felt a little proud. After 
all such remarks are seldom 
j heard. He extended his hand 
: and said, "Will you be my 
friend?” 

And friends we were. It 
I was just a few days I had 
' him, but it seemed we knew 
: each other for years. He was 
. always there with me, 
sometimes in my pcx:ket, 
sometimes around my neck 
and sometimes he rested 

I 

,1 



very funny, even though I 
could always see him, he 
never appeared before 


anybody else. So, Frankie 
was my secret. 

He never was any 
trouble; naughty he was, 
not destructive. 1 could tell 
him all the troubles I had 
and the advice he gave me 



was so lo^cal that all my 
troubles left me the instant 
I told them to him. 


Frankie loved to swim 
around in a glass of cola. 
Another thing which he 
liked was watching T.V. It 
was difficult to get him away 
from the set. 

Then one day as I sat en¬ 
grossed in a book, he piped 
up suddenly, “Tve got to go.” 

I paid not the least atten¬ 
tion to him. He hated being 
ignored and shouted, “I’ve 
got to go.” 

“Where?” I asked sarcasti¬ 
cally. ^ 

‘Where I came from,” he 
said. 

‘Where did you come 
from?” I asked smiling at 
him. 

He could not answer my 
question, but to prove that 
he really could return to 
where he came from, he 
jumped back into the white 
sheet of paper and started 
erasing himself with my blue 
and red eraser. 

It happened so fast that 
I could not stop him. He 


had disappeared, and in 
front of me now lay a piece ol 
blank whitepaper. I 
waited for a while thinking 
he would return; he never 
did. 

Then suddenly I saw a 
small object lying on the 
paper. I held it up with my 
tweezers. It was the blue 
pendant that Frankie wore 
(It was so insignificant that 
I had never asked Frankie 
who had given him that). 

The pendant had a little 
door. I pulled it open. 

There was something 
scrawled in an unsteady 
hand. I read it with my 
magnifying glass. It read - ‘1 
LOVE YOU”. 

Tears streamed down my 
face as I pocketed the pen¬ 
dant safely and thought 
about the world’s best friend 
who had given me memories 
to cherish. 


















































































Bhishma 

He took a terrible vow 

Text t O.P.Bhagat 
Illustrations: 

RAshish Elagchi 

Htwe you read the Mahabharata ? Not the entire epic, but the story as told 
for children? Some of you must have. 

Many more must hxwe heard the story. Or seen it in the form of a play or a 
dance-drama or a movie. Some time back the epic was presented on TV in 
about 100 weekly episodes. Everybody was glued to the box then. 

The Mahabharata is not just an epic. It is the great epic of India. It is 
longer than any other epic in the world. The original, in Sanskrit, was 
composed in verse by Vyasa. 

It has been translated into almost all languages of India. It is available in 
some foreign languages too. 

The Vedas are four in number. Some people call the Mahabharata the fifth 
Veda. It is also said, ‘^What is here is also dealt with elsewhere. What is not 
here, cannot be found anywhere else. ” 

This shows how vast and varied is the scope of the epic. 

Besides the main story,-the Mahabharata tells many short tales. Some of 
these are not quite short but are long enough to be called minor epics. Such 
are the stories ofNala and Damayanti and Satyavan and Savitri. 

Some later poets drew upon the epic for plots. They built plays, even epics, 
on some of the episodes. In our own times too, plays and novels have been 
written the same way. 

As the title says, the Mahabharata, in the main, is the story of the great 
war of the Bharatas. 

India, as you know, is an English word. The country*s old name is 
Bharata. It is after a legendary king, Bharata. His descendants are 
Bharatas. 

In the Mahabharata they are divided into two camps of warring cousins, 
the Kauravas and the Pandavas. 

The Gita is a part of the epic. It is a talk on the duties of man. It comes 
from Krishna before the battle begins on the field of Kurukshetra. 

Kurukshetra is now a pilgrim spot in Haroyana. It is a few hours’journ^ 
from Delhi. Hastinapur, the city where many of the epic events take place, is 
in U.P. It is not very far from Delhi. 

As for Delhi, it is believed, the city stands on the site of Indraprastha, 
another important place in the story. 
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King Shantanu was out 
hunting. While he rode along 
the Ganga, which flowed by 
his capital of Hastinapur, he 
smelt a strangely sweet 
scent in the air. 

He looked around. In a 
boat, tied to the river’s bank, 
sat a girl. She was very 
charming. The king felt 
drawn towards her. 

The fragrance came from 
the girl’s body. She told the 
king that her natne was 
Satyavati. She was the 
daughter of Dashraja, chief 


of the flshermen. In her boat 
she took pilgrims across the 
river. She charged no fee. 

Actually, she was the 
daughter of a king by an 
apsara —nymph. Under a 
curse her mother had to live 
on earth in the form of a 
fish. The child was brought 
up by Dashraja. 

Fish-born as she was, 
Satyavati smelt of fish. 
Later, a rishi —holy man— 
changed this smell into— 
fragrance. 

The king gazed 



Satyavati. He was fascinated 
by her beauty. Though he 
was much older, he thou^t 
of making the girl his wife. 

Shantanu spoke to 
Dashnga. The/!sherman 
was i^ad to hear the king's 
offer. But he made a 
condition. 

’When my daughter is 
your queen,” he said, “her 
sons will have no claim to 
the throne, for you already 
have a crown prince. But if 
you change it in her favour, 
Satyavati will be your wife.” 

That was right. After 
Shantanu, it had been 
proclaimed, Devavrata 
would succeed him. 

In his younger days 
Shantanu had married 
Ganga. She was the goddess 
of the river. Devavrata was 
born of that marriage. 

But the king broke the 
pledge he had made to her. 
At this Ganga had left, 
alongwith the child. 

Sixteen yearn passed 
before Shantanu saw his son 
again. Ganga told him that 
the boy was well-versed in 
the shaatras —old books of 
learning. He had also been 
^trained in martial arts. 

. The king took his son 
home. Devavrata was 
::^Jiand3ome and lovable in 
^every way. "fhe people liked 
tiim. So he was declared his 
successor. In the four years 
hat passed Devavrata gave 
furthep»proof of his abilities. 

Shantanu did not want to 
deprive Devavrata of what 
by right was his. So he 



But he could not forget 
her. He thought so much v 
about her that he neglected 
the affairs of his kingdom. 

He even did not keep well. N 

Devavrata noticed this 
sudden change in his fetherj 
He asked him what the 
matter was. Shantanu gave- 
his son a vague answer. 

This did not satisfy the 
anxious Devavrata. He spok 
to some of the courtiers who 
had gone hunting with the 
king. They told the prince . 
the true story. 

Along with some courtiers 'i 
Devavrata went to Dashraja. 
He repeated his father’s : 
wish. But the fisherman 
posed the same question. 

“I assure you,” said the 1 
prince, “that I shall not 
claim the throne. The sons ^ 
who are born to your daugh- ' 
ter will be my father’s 
successors.” 

“You are a virtuous 
prince,” said Dashraja. “1 do 
not doubt what you say. But 
what about your sons? When 
the time for succession 
comes, they will fight with 
my daughter’s sons.” 

Devavrata was quiet for a 
moment. Then he said, “If 
that is the hurdle left, I shall 
remove it as well.” 

Everybody looked at the 
prince. 

Devarata raised his hand 
tovrards the sky and said, “I 
swear that I shall never 
marry. Thus no children will 
be bom to me. The way to 
the throne of Hastinapur 
will be clear for your daugh* \ 
tor's sons.” 
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This was no common vow. 
No one had heard the like of 
it before. All those present 
there were astounded. 

Above, in the sky, the 
gods heard it. ‘Terrible, 
terrible!” they said. And they 
showered flowers on 
Devavrata’s head. 

For the words he had 
spoken, Devavrata came to 
be called Bhishma —one 
who took a terrible vow. 

Dashraja had no objection 
now. “Come, mother,” the 
prince said to Satyavati. 
“Come with me to your new 
home.” He drove her in his 
chariot to the palace. 

Not the less amazed was 
the king at what his son had 
done. Maybe he regretted 
why he had fallen under the 
spell of Satyavati’s beauty. 
Anyway, it was too late. 

But Shantanu gave his 
son the benefit of all the 


good deeds he had done. It 
was the boon that Devavrata 
would live for as long as he 
wished. 

“Death shall come to you,” 
the old king said, “only when 
you bid it to come.” 

In time two sons were 
born to Satyavati. When the 
king died, the elder, Chi- 
trangda, succeeded him. 

Before long Chitrangda 
was killed in a battle. So 
Bhishma placed the younger, 
Vichitraviiya, on the throne. 
The new king did not live 
long either. 

The two wives of 
Vichitravirya had a son 
each. The older of the two, 
Dhritarashtra, was blind. So 
the other, Pandu, was 
crowned king. 

Pandu had five sons— the 
Pandavas. By a miracle, 
Dhritarashtra had as many 
as 100 sons—the Kauravas. 


Before he had reigned fc 
long, Pandu retired and 
went to live in the Hima¬ 
layas. Now the blind prino 
became the king. 

As an elder, Bhishma 
helped him in the affairs o 
the state. He also saw to it 
that all the princes had th( 
best of education. Now he 
was respectfully called 
Pitamaha —Grandsire. 

Duryodhana, the first of 
the 100 sons of the blind 
king, did not like his cousii 
As the days passed, his 
hatred of the five increasec 

Thus came about what 
Bhishma, by his terrible 
vow, had tried to avert. 
There were rival groups in 
the palace. 

This paved the way for 
the great war of the 
Bharatas. 

(The story of the war wil 
be told in the next issue.) 
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/ Dear efforts and tufferts, 

\ ‘You are an ass,” Kaghu 
^ said as usual. ‘You are a 
complete ass.” 

“Wiy?” I asked. As usual. 
Ass that I am. ‘Why do you 
always call me an ass? 

Why?” 

l^ghu took time off from 
looking irritated to looking 
surprised. 

“Why?” he repeated. 

"Why? Because it’s there!” 

“What’s there?” 

‘Your assness.” 

I sighed. Here I was 
tiying to write for the 
November issue, nothing 
much just a small story and 
Raghu comes strutting 
around disturbing the peace 
of my gTQT cells. 
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‘The trouble with you is,” 
said Raghu, “the trouble is 
you are not creative.” 

“Creative?” I squeak^. 
“Not Creative?” 

“Not Creative. NOT. 
Without the K. You are 
utterly not creative.” 

I was so flabbergasted 
that I looked at him like a 
whale that had swallowed an 
octagonal raft. 

“Stop looking like a whale 
that has swallowed an 
octagonal raft,” Raghu 
snapped. ‘You are not 
creative. I am creative!” 

‘You?” 

‘Yes. Me. I,” the fellow 
said. ‘Tor instance, have 
you heard the word skuli* 

flitr 

“No.” 

‘You couldn’t have. I’ve 
just invented it. That’s what 
I call creative.” 



“But what does it mean?” 

I asked. 

“What do you mean,.what 
does it mean? It doesn’t have 
to mean anything. Skuliflit! 
That’s it. It’s a word.” He 
snapped his fingers. “I’ve 
given it life,” he said 
grandly. 

Skuliflit! Pah! How can 
you invent a word, snap your 
fingers, give it life and not 
give it meaning? Raghu’s” 
mad, I’ve always known it. 
Crazy mad! 

“I’m not mad,” he said, 
popping his head in again at 
my window. I thought he 
had gone. “I’m a genius. A 
creative genius. I’ve just 
invented another word. 
Chupimak!” He snapped his 
fingers. “I’ve given it life. 
Chupimak!” 

“You may be a genius,” I 
said crossly, “but I have 
work to do. Very important 
work.” 

"I know what your impor¬ 
tant work is,” he said. “You 
are writing a stupid stoiy for 
the November issue.” 

“It’s not stupid.” 

“How do you know?” 

I must confess he had me 
stumped there. How did I 
know my story was stupid, I 
mean not stupid. 

‘What you should write,” 
he went on, “is a blidad.” 

“A whatr 

"A blidad!” 

‘What’s that?” 

“Blidad!” He snapped his 
fingers. “Blidad? I give it 
life!” he said. 

“But WHAT is it?” I 




“Briknikrishouted.I ^ 
snapped my fingers. 1 give 
it life! Havpnum!” I snapped 
my fingers again. *1 give it 
life. Chutlu! Bablup! 
Kinchul!” I snapped my 
fingers, my fingers, my 
fingers... 'll give it life! I 
give it life! I give it life!” 

Raghu looked as if he had 
been snapped in two. ‘What 
are you talking about?” he 
asked. "What are these silly 
words? They don’t mean a 
thing! What nonsense!” 

And that is wl^, dear 
trials and Rafi^ulations, I’ve 
not written a stoiy for the 
November issue. What I 
have written is a blidad, 
whatever that means. 

Your aad storied 
Perky 



shouted. “Don’t keep snap¬ 
ping your fingers and saying 
1 give it life. I give it life. Tell 
me its meaning.” 

“Meaning is unimportant,” 
he said solemnly. “Creativity 
doesn’t believe in meaning. 

It just creates, Pushmon! 
Pushmon.” He snapped his 
Angers. “I give it life.” 

I got really angry. Here I 
was, tiying so hard to write 
a small story and this Ra^^u 
was going on and on snap¬ 
ping his Angures and giving 
things life like a showman. 
What did he think of 
himself? 
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TREASIIRE 

BOX 

Stoiy: Sarojini Sinha lUuitratioiitlLAsliish Bagchl 

It is April 1867, and Oovind is helping his welUknown vaidya father, 
Ayodhya Prasad to make medicines. Oovind is only 14 years <dd hut already 
married. His younger sister Champa, is shortly to go cuuay to her husband*s 
house in Meerut and so Rukmini, OouiruPs mother, asks him to put up a 
swing for Champa. As he does so, Oovind recalls how as a child, he would 
use the hallow in the neem tree, to hide his goodies, so that it came to he 
called Oovind's ^treasure-hox’. 

That night, a visitor, Chintamani, a sq>oy in the British army, brings 
disturbing news. Mongol Pandey a fellow soldier had refused to use car¬ 
tridges greased with cow or pig fat. In the wake of Pandey's proUst, other 
soldiers had revolted. Pandey and his cort^ranions were hanged and an 
uprising was expected. If the Indian soldiers fought the flrangis they would 
need support, said Chintamani. Ayodhya Prasad, a patriot, agreed to lend 
his services to the protestors. 

Govind has to accompany Champa to Meerut, where he hefriends two 
soldiers, Shyam Singh andAhdul Fazal Khan. The disturhances have 
spread to Meerut. The citizens in a hid to fne the protesting soldiers from 
loch-up, end up exchari^ng fire with the Britishers. Govind, caught in the 
crossfire, is rescued in the nick of time hy Abdul Fazal Khan. 

In Delhi, Ahdul is hadly hurt in a blast and it is Govind^s turn to rescue 
his friend. The family hakim is not on hand to treat Abdul and Govind 
rushes home U> get medicines from his father. He discovers Ayodhya Prasad 
has gone to Aligarh for a wedding and so prepares the medicine for Abdul, 
himself 

A few days later, he receives a letter from his father (who is joining the 
patriots) urgir^ Govind to take the family belongings and leave with his 
mother, brother and Bhola for Buloaidshahr, where his "mama* resides. 

Even before^ they are packed and ready Ganga Prasad himself arrives to 
take his sister Rukmini and her family away. But Govind is raging with 
fever and cannot accompany them. On the promise that he will join them as 
soon as he is better, his mother and brother leave, entrusting Ciovind to 
Bhola*s care. 

Even after recovering Govind lingers in Ddhi, reluctant to go away from 
where all the a^ion is. One night, he is startled by a figure lurking in the 
garden. It is a sepoy and Govind is shocked to see it is Chintamani. 


Now read on... 



G OVIND rushed 
downstairs and 
threw the door open. 
How glad 1 am to see you 
Chintamani,” he said. 
“Where have you come 
from?” 

“From Aligarh and I’m 
going to Agra. I thought 1 
would sleep here in the front 
verandah while I’m in Delhi. 
Your father asked me to take 
a look at the place and let 
him know if eveiything was 
all right. He gave me to 
understand that the house 
was empty, with everyone 
in Bulundshahr. What’re 
you doing here, Govind?” 

Govind told him of his 
illness and how he and 
Bholahad stayed on. Then 
he realised he was the 
host and said, “Come in 
Chintamani, come in. Stay 
with me for as long as you 
like." 

“Oh, I wouldn’t be here 
for long,” Chintamani 
replied. ‘In a day or two I 
shall ride to Agra and on to 
Jhansi.” 

In the morning, Chinta¬ 
mani told the beys how he 
and others had ridden to 
Aligarh with the news of the 
uprising at Meerut and 
Delhi. The sepoys at Aligarh 
too had risen against the 
East India Company and 
marched to Delhi to join the 
freedom fighters. 

“With the loss of Aligarh,” 
said Chintamani, “communi¬ 
cations were cut between 
Meerut and other places, 
including Agra, where the 
British Lieutenant-Governor 
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had his headquarters. There 
was panic in Agra. The 
Lieutenant-Governor asked 
the ima of Bharatpur and 
the Mahanega of Gwalior for 
help. Both sent troop de¬ 
tachments to cru^ the free¬ 
dom fighters. 

‘It was then I decided to 
act. A group of us ap¬ 
proached the men from 
Bharatpur and Gwalior and 
appeal^ to their patriotism. 
They were quick to respond 
and offered to make common 
cause with the freedom 
fighters.” 

Chintamani’s face 
glowed with excitement. 
‘The British found them¬ 
selves in a predicament and 
took shelter in Agra Fort. 

“Since then I have been 
moving from place to place 
carrying the message of 
freedom and calling on the 
people to rally for the 
struggle to throw the for¬ 
eigners out of the country. 

“I shall tell people in 
Jhansi how freedom fight¬ 
ers from Rajasthan, 

Punjab, Oudh, Malwa and 
other places are pouring into 
Delhi and how keen they 
are to be free of the foreign¬ 
ers. Such news always 
heartens people and 
strengthens their will to 
fight.” 

Govind and Bhola listened 
to Chintamani with rapt at¬ 
tention. It was good to hear 
that people all over the 
country were determined to 
be free. 

Govind pressed Chinta¬ 
mani to stay, but he would 


not. *This is not the time to 
rest, Govind,” he said. “All of 
us must work hard.” 

After Chintamani left, 
Govind went to Abdul’s 
house. , 

“I want to join the army, 
Abdul,” he declared. “I want 
to learn to march, handle a 
gun and fig^t the British.” 

Abdul could not help 
laughing. “Who will have 
you in the army, Govind* 
he asked. “You’re just 
fourteen.” 

Govind looked hurt and 
Abdul hastened to reassure 
him. *1 know you’re anx¬ 
ious to do something for the 
cause. But it isn’t neces¬ 
sary for you to be a sepoy, 
Govind.” 

“Why? What do you 
mean?" 

‘There are so many 
sepoys and more are pouring 
into the city everyday. Who 
needs more sepoys?” 

Govind felt sadder than 
ever. Here he was so anxious 
to take part in the freedom 
struggle. But there was 
nothing he could do. 

“Well, I must go home,” he 
said, getting up. 

“Wait a minute, Govind. 
There’s something you can 
do,” Abdul said. 

Govind paused, while 
Abdul continued, “My patron 
is very ill with diarrhoea and 
vomitting.” 

The bqy looked disap¬ 
pointed. . 

“Listen to me,” urged 
Abdul. “He’s a very impor¬ 
tant man and very influen¬ 
tial. He is Mirza Yunus 
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Khan, a nobleman and a 
patriot. He has raised an 
army at his own expense to 
fig^t for the Emperor.” 

Govind was quite 
impressed. 

“After leaving the service 
of the firangis, I joined the 
men serving under Mirza 
sahib. He pays his men 
regularly and maintains 
strict discipline. So they’re 
better fighters than the 
others who receive no pay 
and have no one to lead 
them. You come with me to 
Mirza sahib’s house.” 

Govind agreed and fol¬ 
lowed Abdul. 

They found Mirza Yunus 
Khan in the baithakkhana, 
leaning against a bolster. 

His face was pale and 
drawn, but Govind could see 
that he was handsome. He 
looked every inch a soldier. 



Abdul introduced Govind. 
‘1 have brought a vaidya to 
treat you Mirza sahib.” 

Yunus Khan looked 
Govind up and down and 
frowned, “Did you say this 
boy is a vaidya? Are you 
joking, Abdul?” 

“No, Mirza sahib. He’s 
Govind Prasad, son of the 
famous Ayodhya Prasad. He 
knows how to treat most 
diseases.” 

Yunus Khan fixed his 
sharp eyes on Govind and 
asked in a deep voice, “Is it 
true you are a vaidya?” 

“I’m not a properly quali¬ 
fied vaidya, but I have 
worked with my father,” 
Govind replied, looking him 
straight in the face. 

“I shall try your medi¬ 
cines. Go and get me some.” 
The authority in his voice 
was unmistakable. 


Govind examined Yunus 
Khan and asked him what 
all he had eaten and when. 
Then he promised to do his 
best. 

Outside the house, 
Govind told his friend, 

“Look what you have let me 
in for. I’m not a vaidya and 
you know it.” 

Abdul smiled. “I know it 
and, if times were normal, 
no one would consult you. 
But all the well-known 
hakims and vaidyas have 
quit Delhi and we have to 
consult whoever is here.” 

Speaking more ear¬ 
nestly, Abdul said, “If you 
can cure Mirza sahib, I 
should be able to persuade 
him to let you join the men 
he is training. You are too 
young to fight, but at least 
you’ll learn to march and use 
a gun.” 









Govind was pleased with 
:he turn of events. He knew 
I if a very gcxxl cure for 
liarrho^ and vomitting— 

I green podeena leaves 
I ground and mixed with a 
j powder his lather had 
I stored in an earthen jar. 

I While making the mix- 
I ture Govind wondered 
; whether his father had 
reached Kanpur and was 
treating the sick and 
wounded there. 

Returning to Mirza 
sahib's house with the 
medicine, Govind asked him 
to take a pinch of it five 
times a day, with a little 
boiled water. By the next 
day, the patient %/as much 
better and all praise for 
Govind. “I shall employ you 
in my household,” he said, 
“and you’ll treat the mem¬ 
bers of my family.” 

Govind was silent and 
Abdul spoke for him, “He’s 
eager to join the army and 
fight the British.” 

“It’s a waste of skill. Be¬ 
sides he’s too young for the 
army.” Yunus Khan was 
firm. 

‘That’s what 1 told him,” 
Alxlul said. “Rut he has set 
his heart on fighting. So, 
pleiisti let hun train with 
your men and, in return, 
he’ll treat whoc'ver falls ill in 
your laniily.” 

After a little argument it 
was df'oid<Ki t hat Govind 
would train with Mirza 
Yunus Khans men, hut was 
not to take part in the 
actual fighting. 

Govind w;ts happy, fie 

MS 


would tearn to use the gun 
and, when the time came, 
would fight the foreigners. 

Go%dnd was quite well 
now, but had no intention of 
leaving Delhi. Whenever 
Bhola reminded him that 
th^ should go to Bulund> 
shahr, he always said, “Yes, 
Bhola. Wait a little longer. 
We’ll go alter some more 
time.” 

The rains had started and 
the Yamuna was in flood. 
The weather became hot 
and muggy and still the 
British held on to the Ridge. 
They had destroyed the 
bridges on the Najafgarh 
canal and now the sepoys 
could not carry out hit-and- 
run raids on the canton¬ 
ment, except by making a 
long detour. 

The sepoys were still in 
high spirits, but lacked 
leadership. They made 
several assaults on the 
Ridge, but wore thrown 
back. 

Then the British took the 
Sabzi Mandi area and Abdul 
Aziz Khan and a few other 
cavalry officers decided to do 
something about it. One 
evening, he and his fellow 
ofilcers, with a hundred 
men, rode out of Kashmiri 
Gate. The next afternoon, 
they returned to Delhi, much 
reduced in number. 

Govind ran to Abdul and 
fisked, “What happened? 
Where’re the others?” 

“Dead. Killed while at¬ 
tacking the firangis on the 
Ridge.” 

“You went wit ha 


nunorea lueu ui 
thousand soldiers. That 
wasn% wise,” Govind said ac> 
cusini^, tMnkingofthe 
fine looking young troqpms 
who had left Delhi a day 
earlier. 

Abdul looked sad as he 
said, “We thought we had 
the advantage of a surprise 
attack. We knew the heat 
and the rain bothered the 
Angrez and many were ill 
with cholera. We were sure 
th^ wouldn’t be fit enough 
to fight." 

"Then what went wrong?” 
Govind asked. 

“At first, everything 
went exactly as we thought 
it would. We went to the 
/irangis’tents without 
alerting them. It was only 
then the alarm sounded and 
the officers, who were 
resting, rushed out without 
boots or socks. You know 
how particular they are 
about their boots, socks, caps 
and belts.” 

Govind nodded and Abdul 
went on, ‘Their gunners 
were so panic-stricken they 
fled without firing a single 
shot.” 

“And then?” 

‘They recovered from the 
initial surprise. Their 
cavalry galloped to the 
front and the infantry 
rushed to defend the 
threatened points. The for¬ 
tunes of war turned. As you 
see, we returned leaving 
many of our dead behind.” 

Govind thought that 
Abdul and'the others had 
been foolhardy and their 
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was iKSf'fNUl planned. Yea, 
that Was . the difficulty. 

The men were brave, but 
th^ lacked leadership. 

As if echoing his thoughts, 
Abdul said, ‘^ur men are 
courageous and ourartilleiy 
better than their’s. We have 
a huge store of ammunition 
and yet we haven’t been able 
to defeat the firangis 
because we have no leader 
and no plan.” 

About this time, Bukht 
Khan, an able artilleiy 
officer from Bareilly, 
crossed the swollen 
Yamuna and entered Delhi 
at the head of five thousand 
men. The Emperor’s treas¬ 
ury was empty, but Bukht 
Khan brought with him 
seven lakh rupees worth of 
treasure. He sought audi¬ 
ence with the Emperor and 
offered himself asCom- 
mander-in-Chief of the 
Mughal forces. The Emperor 
accepted his offer. 

Bukht Khan made ener¬ 
getic efforts to tighten 
discipline, fie sent for the 
v.’ity Kotwal and told him 
that, if he did not stop the 
lotjting, he would be hanged 
for f.iilure to perform his 
duties. Bukht Khan also 
ordered that guns should be 
issued to shopkeepers for 
.self-protection. He warned 
looters that they would have 
their arms chopptid off. 

He issued instructions to 
i he .sepoys under his com- 
matjd that no man would 
get his daily wtiges unless 
he actually fought the 


out to ngtit m uie momnif^ 
should not return to thedty 
before four in the evening. 

Several times Govind saw 
Bukht Khan tnisy supervis¬ 
ing the city’s defences. He 
was a stuniy man with a 
barrel chest, a huge 
stomach and fot thiifos. He 
had served in the army for 
forty years and, in spite of 
bis bulk, was extremely 
active. 

People expected much 
from him, but their hopes 
came to nought. Princse 
Mirza Mughal, who had 
been Commander-in-Chief 
earlier, quarrelled with 
Bukht fGian. There was so 
much ill will between the 
two that the Emperor 
divided the army, each man 
commanding a part of it. The 
troop leaders also quarrelled 
among themselves and the 


nierouB groups, mca gtvup 
doing what its leader 
thoui^tbest. 

To most pec^le, this 
hardly seemed the way to 
win the war. 

One morning, as usual, 
Abdul and Govind went to 
visit Mirza soAib. They 
found him in a bad temper. 
He spat paan juice into the 
spittoon beside him and 
exclaimed, "Lahaul/ These 
fools will believe anything! 
They have no judgement an 
do not know who is a traitor 
and who a patriot.” 

He flung before them a 
tiny piece of tightly rolled 
paper. 

“Read that,” he ordered. 

Abdul unrolled the paper 
and read, “Greetings to 
Mirza Yunus Khan from 
Rajab AH. Thank you for 
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the information you sent. I 
am authorized to give a 
reward of one hundred 
guineas to anyone who 
blows up the powder maga¬ 
zine in the city.” 

Abdul and Govind stared 
at the nobleman in surprise. 
Surely he was not a traitor! 
And yet, why had he re¬ 
ceived that note from Reunb 
Ali, who, though a man of 
noble birth, was a well- 
known spy? 

Mirza sahib smiled wiyly. 
“So you too have started 
doubting me, haven’t you?” 

They blushed and Abdul 
hastened to say, “It isn’t 
that, Mirza sahib. I only 
wondered why Rajab Ali 
should write to you.” 

Mirza spat into the 
spittoon again. 

“It’s a plot on the part of 
the/imngis to create 
suspicion against loyal 
supporters of the Emperor. 
They have instructtni Rajab 
Ali to address such notes and 
make sure they fall into the 
wrong hands.” 

“What do you mean by 
wrong hands, Mirza sahibT 
asked Alxiul. 

“Instead of being received 
by those they are addressed 
to, the letters fall into 
somebody else’s hands. 

Then they’re made public, 
creating doubts about the 
loyalists.” 

“But your friends know 
you are a patriot Mirza 
sahib” Abdul said earnestly. 

“And yet, for a moment 
e>^n you suspected me of 
being a traitor.” 


“I’m sorry, Mirza so/u6, 
but you mustn’t take this 
lying down. You must tell 
everybody that you’re 
innocent,” Abdul urged. 

Mirza turned this over in 
his mind. He had his own 
doubt. 

‘Who will believe me? 
Only a short time ago, Rajab 
Ali sent a note to the Em¬ 
peror’s physician, Ahsanul- 
lah Khan. It fell into the 
hands of some sepoys. They 
were so angry with what 
they took to be Ahsanullah’s 
treachery that they wrecked 
his house. They did not 
even pause to ask them¬ 
selves whether he really 
was a traitor.” 

“That was most foolish of 
them,” said Abdul. 

“Now people will think I’m 
a traitor. It won’t occur to 
them that I’ve spent a 


fortune serving the Emperor 
and would gladly lay down 
my life for him.” 

“Your friends will never 
believe you are anything but 
a patriot,” Abdul assured 
him, raising his voice. 

“My friends have left me. 
Haven’t you noticed that I 
have hardly any visitors 
today?” 

They had noticed, but did 
not say anything. 

Mirza smiled contemptu¬ 
ously. “I must do something 
to prove my loyaliy and 
devotion to the cause. 
Otherwise, 1 shall be an 
outcaste.” 

To be continued 
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Hey Kids! Join the Maggi Club and enter the 
Maggi World of Adventure! 

Just cut out this from the front face of 
5 empty packs of Maggi Noodles and send 
them to us for each free gift of your choice. In 
6-8 weeks, you will receive your fun-filled 
exciting gift from the Maggi Club. 
Remember to send us your name, address and 
date of birth along with your choice of gift. If you 
are already a Clubber, send us your 
membership number as well. If you’re not a 
Maggi Clubber yet. this is your chance! Just ask 
for membership when you send us the above 
details. And we’ll send you a free Maggi Club 
Membership card along with your gift! 

Our address is: 

MAGGI CLUB 

P.O. Box 5788 New Delhi-110 055. 
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If you haven’t collected the MAGGI BIRDHOUSE yet, do so now! 
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SPEED LIMIT 

Eat 2 Lac to Kings 
per minute... 
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GREEN SIGNAL 

It only means 
eat more 
Liicto King. 








SWEET SHOP AHEAD 

Remember 
to refill... 
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HIT A BUMP 

Pop 3 I acto Kings 
while you're up there' 
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so TASTY. YOU JUST CANT STOP EATING IT. 





















